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Though the reason that has compelled a change of author- 
ship in the continued translation of the Ain i Akbari is 
doubtless universally known, the regretful duty of its for- 
mal announcement is imperative in the introduction of this 
volume. The early and somewhat sudden death of Professor 
Blochmann is a loss which Oriental literature may be per- 
mitted to share with his personal friends, and its regrets, 
though differing in kind and measure from theirs, will not be 
less grateful to his memory from its independence of associa- 
tions in which friendship bears a part, and as a testimony to his 
appreciation in a wider sphere where partial judgments have 
nosway. Thisis not the place to pass in review his services to 
letters which have been adequately commemorated elsewhere 
by the Asiatic Society of Bengal for whom he so largely 
laboured, but as commissioned by their authority to continue 
the work which death has snatched from an able hand, it is 
fitting that these few words from his successor should record 
the unfortunate necessity of their action. It was at one time 
supposed that the manuscript of the whole translation had 
been completed by Professor Blochmann and prepared for the 
press, but whatever the origin of the rumour, no trace of the 
work was discovered amongst his papers, and the interval of 
five years between the conclusion of the first volume and his 
death, leaves little doubt that the report had no foundation. 
His preface deplores or excuses the delay that had already oc- 
curred in the translation of the volume then issued, and 
could not have omitted mention of the early completion of 
the whole were the manuscript of the remainder ready for 
publication. The enumeration of the difficulties which stood 
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in his way is expressed in terms which imply that they had 
not been overcome, else his silence, when silence might be 
interpreted to his prejudice, is inexplicable. It may be, 
therefore, safely assumed that want of leisure, or other 
weighty reason, had hindered his continuance of a work which 
had become the preoccupation of his most serious study and 
which he hoped to leave to posterity as a record that he had 
not toiled in vain. But the event was otherwise ordained. 
While sensible of the honour conferred upon me by the 
Asiatic Society in selecting tne for the duty of entering upon 
the labours and sharing the reward of my predecessor, I 
cannot but express my diffidence in presenting this second 
volume to public notice under their auspices, lest a com- 
parison should discredit the wisdom of the choice. But 
whatever the verdict of those competent from linguistic 
knowledge and acquaintance with the abrupt, close and 
enigmatic style of the original to judge of the merits of 
the translation, no pains at least have been spared to 
render it a faithful counterpart consistently with a clear- 
ness of statement which the text does not everywhere 
show. The peculiar tone and spirit of Abul Fazl are 
difficult to catch and to sustain in a foreign tongue. His 
style, in my opinion, is not deserving of imitation even in 
his own. His merits as a writer have, in general, been great- 
ly exaggerated. Omitting the contemporary and interest- 
ing memoirs of Al Baddéoni, whose scathing comments on the 
deeds and motives of king and minister have an independent 
value of their own, the accident that Abul Fazl’s works 
form the most complete and authoritative history of 
the events of Akbar’s reign, has given them a great and 
peculiar importance as state records. This they eminently 
deserve, but as exemplars of style, in comparison with the 
immutable types of excellence fixed for ever by Greece and 
Rome, they have no place. His unique position in Akbar’s 
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court and service enhanced the reputation of all that he 
wrote, and his great industry in a position which secured 
wealth and invited indolence, fully merited the admiration 
of his countrymen. Regarded as a statistician, no details 
from the revenues of a province to the cost of a pine-apple, 
from the organisation of an army and the grades and 
duties of the nobility to the shape of a candlestick and the 
price of a curry-comb, are beyond his miscrospic and patient’ 
investigation : as an annalist, the movements and conduct 
of his sovereign are surrounded with the impeccability 
that fences and deifies Oriental despotism, and chronicled 
with none of the skill and power, and more than the flattery 
of Velleius Paterculus: as a finished diplomatist, his 
letters to recalcitrant generals and rebellious viceroys are 
Eastern models of astute persuasion, veiling threats with 
compliments, and insinuating rewards and promises with- 
out committing his master to their fulfilment. But these 
epistles which form one of his monuments to fame, consist 
of interminable sentences involved in frequent parentheses 
difficult to unravel, and paralleled in the West only by 
the decadence of taste, soaring in prose, as Gibbon justly 
remarks, to the vicious affectation of poetry, and in poetry 
sinking below the flatness and insipidity of prose, which 
characterizes Byzantine eloquence in the tenth century. 
A similar affectation, and probably its prototype, is to be 
found in the most approved Arab masters of florid com- 
position of the same epoch, held by Ibn Khallikan’s 
erude and undisciplined criticism to be the perfection 
of art, and which still remains in Hindustan the ideal 
of every aspiring scribe. His annals have none of the 
pregnant meaning and poiht that in a few masterly strokes, 
exalt or brand a name to all time, and flash the actors of his 
drama across the living page in scenes that dwell for ever in 
the memory. The history of nearly forty-six years of his 
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master’s reign contains not a line that lives in household 
words among his own countrymen, not a beautiful image 
that the mind delights to recall, not a description that rises to 
great power or pathos, nor the unconscious simplicity re- 
deeming its wearisome length which lends such a charm to 
Herodotus, and which in the very exordium of Thucydides, 
in Lucian’s happy phrase, breathes the fragrance of Attic 
thyme. His narrative affects a quaint and stiff phraseology 
which renders it often obscure, and continues in an even 
monotone, never rising or. falling save in reference to the 
Emperor whose lightest mention compels the adoring pro- 
stration of his pen, and round whom the world of his 
characters and events revolves as its central sun. What- 
ever its merit as a faithful representation, in a restrict- 
ed sense, of a reign in which he was a capable and distin- 
guished actor, it lacks the interesting details and portraiture 
of the life and manners of the nation which are commonly 
thought to be below the dignity of history but which brighten 
the pages of Eastern historians less celebrated than himself, 
and are necessary to the light and shade of a perfect picture. 
His statistical and geographical survey of the empire which 
this volume comprises is a laborious though somewhat lifeless 
compilation, of the first importance indeed as a record of a 
past and almost forgotten administration to guide and in- 
struct the historian of the future or the statesman of to-day, 
but uninformed by deductive comment and illustration which 
might relieve the long array of bald detail. His historical 
summaries of dynasties and events in the various Sabahs 
under their ancient autonomous rule, are incoherent abridg- 
ments, often so obscurely phrased as not to be under- 
stood without a previous knowledge of the events to which 
they relate and his meaning is rather to be conjectured than 
elicited from the grammatical analysis of his sentences. 
The sources from which he drew his information are never 
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acknowledged. This of itself would have been of no mo- 
ment and their indication might perhaps have disturbed 
the unity of his design had he otherwise so incorporated the 
labours of others with his own as to stamp the whole with 
the impress of originality, but he not seldom extracts passages 
word for word from other authors undeterred by the fear, or 
heedless of the charge, of plagiarism. 

Such, in my opinion, is the reverse of the medal which 
represents Abul Fazl unrivalled as a writer and beyond the 
reach of imitation. The fashion of exaggerating the impor- 
tance and merits of a subject or an author by those who 
make them their special study, especially when that study 
lies outside the common track of letters, inevitably brings 
its own retribution and ends by casting general discredit om 
what in its place and of its kind has its due shareof honour 
or utility. The merit and the only merit of the Aini 
Akbari is in what it tells and not in the manner of its tell- 
ing which has little to recommend it. It will deservedly 
go down to posterity as a unique compilation of the 
systems of administration and control throughout the vari- 
ous departments of Government in a great empire, faith- 
fully and minutely recorded in their smallest detail, with 
such an array of facts illustrative of its extent, resources, 
condition, population, industry and wealth as the abundant 
material supplied from official sources could furnish. This 
in itself is praise and fortune of no common order and it 
needs not the fictitious ascription of unparalleled powers of 
historiography in its support. The value of the Ain m this 
regard has been universally acknowledged by European 
scholars and it may not be out of place to quote here the 
opinion of the learned Reinaud on this work in his Ist vol. 
of the Geographie d ’Abulfeda, as it accurately represents its 
nature and worth and the style and quality of its literary 
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L ’Inde musulmane nous offre, dans les commencements 
du xvii® siécle, un ouvrage de compilation, qui est d’un 
grand intérét pour la géographie; c’est le traité persan, 
composé par Aboul-Fazel, ministre de 1’ empereur mogol 
Akbar, et intitulé Ayyn-Akbery ou Institutes d’ Akbar, par 
suite de 1’ intérét qu’ Akbar avait apporté & sa composition, 
L’empire fondé dans 1’ Inde par Babour, un des descendants 
de Tamerlan, avait pris, sous le régne d’ Akbar, une grande 
extension et s’ étendait depuis Il’ Afganistan jusqu ’au fond 
du golfe du Bengale, depuis I’ Himalaia jusqu’au Dekhan. 
Grice 3 l’excellent gouvernement établi par Akbar, les 
provinces, pendant longtemps ravagées par les guerres intes- 
tines, avaient acquis une physionomie nouvelle. D’un autre 
cété, les vues libérales de l’empereur et de son ministre 
n’avaient rien de commun avec I’esprit étroit et exclusif qui 
caractérise lislamisme, et ils avaient fait traduire en persan 
les meilleurs livres de la littérature sanscrite. Aboul-Fazel, 
se mettant a la téte d’une société de savants, entreprit une 
description géographique, physique et historique de ]’empire, 
accompagnée de tableaux statistiques. Chacun des seize sou- 
bah ou gouvernements dont se composait alors l’empire 
mogol, y est décrit avec une minutieuse exactitude ; la situa- 
tion géographique et relative des villes et des bourgs y est 
indiquée; 1l’énumération des produits naturels et industrieis 
y est soigneusement tracée, ainsi que la nomenclature des 
princes, soit idoldtres, soit musulmans, auxquels les soubah 
avaient été soumis avant d’étre enclavés dans l’empire. On 
trouve ensuite un exposé de |’état militaire de l’empire, et 
I’énumération de ce qui composait la maison du souverain, etc. 
L’ouvrage se termine par un précis, fait en général d’aprés 
les sources indigénes, de la religion brahmanique, des divers 
systémes de la philosophie hindoue, etc. 

L’auteur, par une recherche d’érudition deplacée, a 
effecté le style des anciens auteurs persans; on a souvent de 
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la peine ale comprendre. En 1783, Francis Gladwin, en- 
couragé par le gouverneur général Hastings, publia une ver- 
sion anglaise abrégée de l’ouvrage. Placé aussi favorable- 
ment qu'il |’ était et aidé des conseils des indigénes, il vint 
& bout de difficultés qui auraient été partout ailleurs insur- 
montables. La version anglaise, plusieurs fois réimprimée, 
se répandit & la fois dans l’Inde et en Europe, et cette pub- 
lication n’a pas été, surtout dans les commencements, sans 
influence sur les progrés des études indiennes. 

Maintenant, si on entreprenait une nouvelle édition de 
la version de Gladwin, l’on pourrait la rendre d’un usage en- 
core plus utile. L’ouvrage fourmille de noms indigénes, 
particuliérement de mots sanscrits, et ces mots, en passant & 
travers les caractéres de l’alphabet arabe, ont souvent subi d’ 

horribles altérations. Au temps de Gladwin, l’on n’était 
- ~pas assez avancé dans les études indiennes pour rendre & ces 
mots leur véritable physionomie. Maintenant, un indianiste 
qui saurait passablement le persan, rétablirait facilement les 
termes dans leur véritable état. Pour ma part, dans le cours 
de mes travaux sur |’Inde, j’ai fait subir des corrections & 
la transcription, au fur et a mesure des besoins. 

Je ne dois pas négliger de dire un mot sur la table des 
noms de lieux, reproduite dans la version anglaise en carac- 
téres arabes avec leur transcription, et disposée d’aprés l’ordre 
des sept climats. Non-seulement beaucoup de noms sont 
altérés, mais encore les noms sont placés au hasard. En ce 
qui concerne la confusion, elle existe dans le texte original. 
Evidemment, la personne qui dans le principe, fut chargée 
de dresser cette table, était peu au courant de la géographie. . 

The criticism of Gladwin’s version is just and this deli- 
eate animadversion I desire to imitate. His difficulties with 
varying and corrupt MSS. from which he had to translate 
were very considerable, and it is much to his credit that he 
has on the whole succeeded so well. But it is not to be 
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denied that omissions are frequent and considerable and that 
he has often misconstrued his author and thus led those who 
followed and relied on him astray. In the Tables of Longi- 
tudes and Latitudes in the fourth book, the geographical 
names whether Persian or English are quite untrustworthy 
and very few are correctly spelt or transliterated. Much of 
the burden of this blame is to be laid on the original text which 
has been composed or transcribed without intelligence, 
discrimination or geographical knowledge, and for purposes 
of reference is so frequently incorrect as to be worthless. 
The fourth and fifth books which form the concluding 
volume of this work are now in course of translation and if 
the little leisure I can command will permit of it, I trust 
that their publication will not long be delayed. The constant 
elucidation which the text requires, involves no inconsider- 
able research which, while it lightens the exertion and en- 
courages the patience of the reader, is among the transla- 
tor’s most anxious and laborious tasks. I have dispensed 
with two indices, such as are appended to the first volume, 
the advantage of which I have not been able to discover. 
There appears to me no more reason for distinguishing 
geographical from other proper names than for disjoining 
names of men from those of women, or animate from in- 
animate objects. I have therefore included all ina single 
index. The names of the towns and villages in the list of 
Sarkdrs, twice recorded by Abul Fazl both under the Ten 
Years’ Settlement (p. 58. e¢ seg.) and in the histories of the 
Sibahs, have not been separately entered, to avoid augment- 
- ing the index without necessity. A reference to the Sabah 
and then to the Sarkar will suffice to trace the location 
of any particular town. 
H. 8. Jarrerr. 
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» 12 ” 3 » Ami » Amal. 
» 14 ie 8 ,, Sadhpér ,», Siddhapdr. 
ee a note ,, curious » envious. 
» 982 Pa 6 » wWwahab »  Wahb. 
» 82 a 7  ,, Murabbih » Manabbih. 
» 33 ig 2 =,, ‘Ali », Abi. 
» 388 - 34 ~=«s,:sif » of. 
» 42 28 », OF » MOF. 
» 46 » note ,, gale » calla 
» 56 3 im » Ushari » Vahrt. 
» 56 » 6&8 ,, Kud&n »» Faddén. 
» 57 PF 27 ~=,,. Famaha » Jamghah. 
» 65 ” 15 » pignut » water chestnut. 
» 118 5 30 =, Taton » Tato. 
» 127 » note 4 , after! G. » and. 
» 133 Pe 28 + =~«4, Marifdebh » Marifdeh. 
» 135 re 27 ~=s,,_:~CAudalgaon » Andalgéon. 
» 136 ss 35 = ,,__—Ss Aubel » Anbel. 
» 136 e 36 » Aabari » Ambari. 
»» 154 i note ,, Jai Chaupa » Jai Champa. 
» 359 - 24 ~~«4, Béabal » Ba&bil. 
» 388 ae 37 » Tronoclast » Iconoclast. 
ADDENDA. = 


Page 125, line 9, to Sherganj add the following note: 

Cissa Sinensis, Brisson. Cissa Venatoria, Blyth—the green jriy. It is found in 
the South Eastern Himalayas and in the hill ranges of Assam, Sylhet, Arakan and 
Tenagserim. These birds wander about from tree to tree and pick grasshoppers, 
mantides and other insects, are frequently tamed and caged and are amusing and 
imitative. They sing lustily a loud screeching strain and are highly carnivorous. The 
shrike-like habit, in confinement, of placing a bit of food between the bars of their 
cage ig in no species more exemplified than in this—Jerdon, II, $12. 

Page 56, line 6, to kudan add following note : 

The text has ‘kydan,’ with a variant ‘kullan.’—I accepted the former without in- 

vestigation at the time, but the trae reading is Faddaén (tds) which means a certain 


measure of land, subdivided into 24 kirat—loosely reckoned as the quantity which 
a yoke of oxen will plough in one day and commonly defined as consisting of 333} 
hapabohs, tho latter being 24 kabd¢ah, and the kabdah being the measure of a man’s fist 
with the thumb erect, or about 64 inches. Lane’s Arab. Lex. 
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BOOK THIRD. 
IMPERIAL ADMINISTRATION. 


Since somewhat of the recent imperial institutions regulating 
the Army and the Household have been set down, I shall now record 
the excellent ordinances of that sagacious intellect that energizes 
the world. 


ee roe 


AYN 1. 
THE DIVINE ERA. 


THE connection of monetary transactions without fixity of date would 
slip from the grasp, and through forgetfulness and falsehood raise a tumult 
of strife ; for this reason every community devises a remedy and fixes an 
epoch. Since thought fosters well-being and is an aid to facility (of action), 
to displace obsolete chronology and establish a new usage is a necessity of 
government. For this reason, the prince regent on the throne of felicity 
in the 29th year of the Divine Era,! for the purpose of refreshing that plea- 
sure-ground of dominion and revenue, directed its irrigation and rendered 
blooming and lush the palace-garden of the State. 

Compassing events within a determinate time, the Persian calle 
mahroz (date); the Arab has converted this into muarrakh (chronicled), 
and thence ‘“‘tarikh (date) isa household word. Some derive the Arabic 
from irékh, a wild bull. This conjugation of the measure of tdfa’¢/* means, 
to polish. As ignorance of the time of an event grew less, it became dis- 


* 1585. See Vol. I, p.195. The Use- 
fal Tablee pablished as an appendix to the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society, state 
that the date of the establishment of the 
ea is the thirtieth of Akbar’s reign. 
Ié gives the epoch of the Ilahy era as 
falling on Friday the 5th Rabi us Sani 
A. H. 968, corresponding with the 19th 
February 1556. It is ased on inscrip- 
tions, coins and records of Jehangir’s and 
the following reigns, but generally coup- 
bell with the Hejira date. 

1 


* TI can find no authority for this 
statement—no dictionary that I have 
consulted gives this meaning. Lane 
says that ‘tarikh’ is an arabicized word 
according to some, borrowed apparently 
from the Hebrew mm ‘*a month,” or from 


the Chaldean. Others say it is pure Ara- 
bic. Al Birdni quotes Maimiin-b-Mihrai for 
the etymology of ‘‘ Mahroz” and ‘ Tarikh.’ 
Athar-dil Béakiya," Sachanu’s translation, 
p. 34. 
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tinguished by this name. Some assert that it is transposed from ‘ takhir 
which is referring & late period to an antecedent age. Others understand 
it to be a limit of time wherein an event determines. They say “ such 
a one is the fdrtkh of his tribe,” that is, from whom dates the nobility of his 
line.! It is commonly understood to be a definite day to which subsequent 
time is referred and which constitutes an epoch. On this account they 
choose a day distinguished by some remarkable event,® such as the birth of 
a sect, a royal accession, a flood or an earthquake. By considerable labour 
and the aid of fortune, by constant divine worship and the observance of 
times, by illumination of the understanding and felicity of destiny, by the 
gathering together of far-seeing intelligences and by varied knowledge 
especially in the exact sciences and the Almighty favour, observatories 
were built: wonderful upper and lower rooms with diversity of window 
and stair arose on elevated sites little affected by dust. 

By this means and with the aid of instruments such as the armillary 
sphere and others double-limbed and bi-tubular,® and the quadrant of 
altitude,* the astrolabe, the globe and others, the face of astronomy was 
illumined and the computation of the heavens, the position of the stars, the 
extent of their orbits in length and breadth, their distance from each other 
and from the earth, the comparative magnitude of the heavenly bodies and 
the like were ascertained. So great a work without the daily increasing aus- 
piciousness of a just monarch and his abundant solicitude, is not to be 


2 The Arabic phrase is, gy5 ra yi ws ascertain the apparent diameter of the 

sun by an apparatus of double cylinders. 
There was another, too, of Aristarchus to 
find the distance of the sun by measnr- 
ing the angle of elongation of the moon 
when dichotomized. The Attab ul Fihrist 
mentions only the astrolabe and the 
armillary sphere, p. 284. Sédillot (Pro- 
logoménes des Tables Astron. d’Olong 
Beg) speaks of a “ gnomon 4 trou” used 
by Nastraddin Tasi. 

* So I venture to interpret the term, 
Dozy (Supplem. Dict. Arab.) quotes 
Berbrugger on this word “ Ruba’a-el- 
moudjib, le quart de cercle horodictique, 
instrument d’une grande simplicite dont 
ou fait usage pour connaitre l’heure par 
la hauteur du soleil.”’ Moudjib should be 
* mujayyab.’ 


2 This passage is so strikingly similar 
to the opening of the 8rd chapter of Al 
Birdni’s Athér ul Bakiya that it can 
scarcely be accidental. There is nothing 
to hinder the supposition that Abél 
Faz] was acquainted with that writer's 
works and not a little indebted to him. 

® I cannot determine accurately what 
these may be. No dictionary renders the 
expressions. It is possible that the first 
may be the skaphium of Aristarchus 
which was a gnomon, the shadow of 
which‘ was received on a concave hemi- 
spherical surface, having the extremity 
of ita style at the centre, so that angles 
might be measured directly by arcs in- 
stead of the tangents. The second may 
refer to the invention of Archimedes to 
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accomplished. The gathering together of learned men of liberal minds is 
not achievable simply by means of ample wealth, and the philosophic treatises 
of the past and the institutions of the ancients cannot be secured without the 
most strenuous endeavours of the sovereign. With all this, thirty years 
are needed to observe a single revolution of the seven planets.! The 
longer the period and the greater the care bestowed upon a task, the more 
perfect its completion. 

In this time-worn world of affliction Divine Providence has vouchsafed 
its aid to many who have attained considerable renown in these con- 
structions, such as Archimedes, Aristarchus and Hipparchus in Egypt, from 
whose time to the present, the 40th year of the divine era, 1769 years have 
elapsed*® ; sach as Plotemy in Alexandria who flourished some 1410 years 
ago; as the Caliph Mémin in Baghdad, 790 years past, and Sind? bin ’Ali 


1 The ancients gave thename of planets particular the Almagest of Plotemy. The 
to the five planets visible to the naked real title of this work is MeydAn tdévratis 
eye, and the sun and moon. The names of vis "Aorpovonias. There was anothor 
the five—Mercary, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, called padnuatieh obvratis. The Arabs, 
and Saturn first ocogr in the cosmical to distinguish the two probably called 
scheme of Philolaus. (Lewis. Astron. the greater work peydAn and afterwards 

| of the Ancients) The thirty years must meyiorn and Almagest is a compound 
tefer to that planet of the seven occna- of the Greek with a prefix of the Arabio 
pying the longest period in its revolution, article. Mamiun is said to have made 
! namely, Saturn which was the most remote the delivery of certain Greek MSS. at 
then known. It takes 29 years and 5} Constantinople, one of the conditions of 
months (very nearly) to return to the peace with Michael the III. He ordered 
same place among the fixed stars, whether the obliquity of the Ecliptic to be ob- 
the centre of motion be the Sun or the served at Baghdad which was found to 


| 

| 

Earth. The Copernican system had been be 23° 35’, and less than some preceding 
pablished fifty-six years before Abdl observations had indicated. Another 


Pasi began this volume. important operation was the measure of 

® It is needless to say that all these a degree of the terrestrial meridian. 
figures are very inexact. Archimedes flou- There is still preserved, a work composed 
viehed 287-212 B. C. Aristarchus some- under Mémin’s direction entitled, ac- 


Where about 280-264 B.C. and Hipparchus cording to the Latin translation, Astro- 
8 placed by Suidas at from B.C. 160 nomia, Elaborata a compluribus D. D, 
te 145, and yet they are all bracketed to- jussu regis Maimun. (Encyol. Metro- 
gtther. The date of Plotemy, illustrious politana. Art. Astron.) 
as he is as a mathematician, astronomer ® Abu Tayyib Sind-6-’Ali was a Jew 
aul geographer, is uncertain. He ob- converted to Islam in the Caliphate of 
@eved at Alexandria, A. D. 139 and was M4m4n and was appointed his astronomer 
Siwe in A.D.161. Mamin succeeded: and superintendent of observatories. A 
& tho Caliphate on the 24th September list of his books may be found in the 
SA. Be conced all Greek works that he Kit&b ul Fibrist, p. 275, and in Hammer- 
a $tlid prosere te bo translated, and in Pargstall’s Literaturgesch der Araber, p. 


and Khalid’ bin ’Abdul Malik al Marwazi 764 years since at Damascus. 
Hakim and Ibn* Aa’lam also laid the foundations of an observatory at 
Baghdad which remained unfinished, 712 years, and Battaéni® at Racca 654 
years previous to this time. Three hundred and sixty-two solar years 
have passed since Khwdjah* Nagir of Tés built another at Muirigha 


—-. 


258, Vol. III, but the latter is inexact 
and has in two places misunderstood his 
original, the Fihrist: see also, Sedillot- 
Prolégoménes d’Oloug Beg, Introd. ix. 

2 Khalid-b- Abdul Malik, A. H. 217 
(882) a native of Merv. He is included 
among three astronomers who first among 
the Arabs, instituted observations from 
the Shammiasiyah observatory at Bagh- 
dad. His son Mahammad b. Khalid was 
an astronomer in Mamian’s service. 
Ham. Purg. Lit. Gesch. der Arab. p. 259. 
Vol. III. and Sedillot. p. x. 

2 Ibn wl’Aa’lam A. H. 375 (A. D. 985), 
stood in great credit with Adhad ud 
daulah, but finding himself in less estima- 
tion with his son Shamsud Daulah, he 
left the court but returned to Baghdad a 
year before his death. His astronomical 
tables were celebrated not only in his 
own time but by later astronomers. He 
died on his return from a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Ibid. p. 311. Vol. V. Of Al 
Hakimi, I can learn nothing. 

® Muhammad 0b. Jdbir al Battdns. 
(Albatenius) a native of Harrén and in- 
habitant of Rakka. His observations 
were begun in A. H. 264(A. D. 877-8) 
and he continued them till A. H. 306. 
He died in 317 A. H. He was the author 
of the astronomical work entitled the 
Sabean tables. It is doubtful whether he 
embraced Islamism. His ancestors were 
Sabeans and he was probably so himself. 
In his table he marked the positions of 
the fixed stars in A. H. 299 (A. D. 911- 
12), Among other works he wrote a 
treatise on the mode of calculating the 
amplitude of the Zodiacal signs for every 
latitude, which would be of use in the 


history of spherical trigonometry : also an 
explanation of Ptolemy’s quadripartitum. 
cf. Ibn Khallikdn. art al Battini and 
the Fihrist, p. 279. In the Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana it is stated that he was 
surnamed the Ptolemy of the Arabs. He 
corrected the determination of Ptolemy 
respecting the motion of the stars in 
longitude, ascertaining it to be one degree 
in 70 instead of 100 years; modern ob- 
servations make it one degree in 72 years. 
He also determined very exactly the 
eccentricity of the ecliptic and corrected 
the length of the year, making it con- 
sist of 365 days, 5 hours, 46 minutes, 
24 seconds, which is about 2 minutes 
short of but 4 minutes nearer the truth 
than had been given by Ptolemy. He 
also discovered the motion of the apogee. 
His works have been collected and pub- 
lished in two vols. 4to. under the title of 
De Scientia Stellarum, of which there are 
two editions, one in 1537 and the other 
in 1646. 

* Nagiru’ddin is the surname of 
Muhammad-b-Hassan or Ibn Muhammad 
at Tusi, often simply called Khwajah 
Nasiro’ddin (A. H. 597-672, or accord- 
ing to some 687). Huliku the Tartar 
chief placed him at the head of the 
philosophers and astronomers whom his 
clemency had spared in the sack of 
Moslem towns, and gave him the ad- 
ministration of all the colleges in his ac- 
quired dominions. The town of Muragha 
in Azarbayjén was assigned to him and 
he was ordered to prepare the astrono- 
mical tables which were termed Imperial 
(Elikhén). He studied and explained the 
elements of Euclid and wrote on the 
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near Tabriz and 156 is the age of that of Mirza Ulugh Beg! in Samarkand. 

Rasad signifies ‘watching’ in the Arabic tongue and the watchers, 
therefore, are a body who, ina specially-adapted edifice, observe the move- 
ments of the stars and study their aspects. The results of their investigations 
and their discoveries regarding these sublime mysteries are tabulated and 
reduced to writing. This is called an astronomical table (217). This word 
isan Arabicized form of the Persian,? zis which means the threads that 
guide the embroiderers in weaving brocaded stuffs. In the same way, an 
astronomical table is a guide to the astronomer in recognising the conditions 
of the heavens, and the linear extensions and columns, in length and breadth, 


resemble these threads. It is said to be the Arabic rendering of zh from 


spherics of Theodosius and Menelaus in 
663 and 670. The Akhliék i Nasiri, a 
work on morals was translated into 
Persian by this savant from the Arabic 
original the Kitab ut Taharat, written by 
Aba Ali b. Maskawaib, minister of the 
house of Buwaih, with additions on do- 
mestic and political subjects. Cf. 
@Herbelot art. Nassiruddin. Sédillot. 
Prolog. Introd. p. xcvii. Abul Pharaj-ed. 
Pocoke. 1663, p. 548 in which his death 
is placed in 675 A. H. 

* Ulngh Beg (U8 @ Smt SL 
sep dom *wlGyS syed wt Z Bh Wy!) 
was the son of Shah Rukh and grandson 
of Tamerlane born at Sultanieh A. H. 
796, (A. D. 1893). In 810 he possessed 
the government of some provinces of 
Khorasén and Mazanderdn and in 812, 
that of Turkistén and Transoxania. He 
however, quickly abandoned politics 
and devoted himself passionately to 
his favourite studies. He desired that 
his tables should be scrupulously exact 
and procured the best instruments 
‘then available. These at this period, 
Were of extraordinary size. The obli- 
quity of the ecliptic was observed in 
A.D, 995 with a quadrant of 15 cubits’ 
Tading (21 feet 8 inches). The sextant 
of Abu Muhammed al Khojandi used in 
992 had « radius of 40 cubits (57 feet 


9 inches). The quadrant used by Ulugh 


Beg to determine the elevation of the 
pole at Samaroand, was as high as the 
summit of St. Sophia at Constantinople 
(about 180 feet). The astronomical 
tables were first published in A. H. 841 
(A. D. 1437). The ancient astronomy 
had produced only one catalogue of the 
fixed stars, that of Hipparchus. Ulugh 
Beg, after an interval of sixteen cen- 
turies, produced the second. Like all 
orientals he fell into the slough of 
astrology. The stars foretold his assas- 
sination. His suspicions pointed to 
his son, whom unmerited ill-treatment 
drove into rebellion and this brought 
about the catastrophe he dreaded. He 
was slain in 1449, and with his death 
closes the line of Arabian astronomers. 
A century and a half separates him 
from the great Keppler. Purbach, Re- 
giomontanus, Copernicus and Tycho 
Brahe filled the interval and not a little 
of the honour accredited to Western as- 
tronomers is due tothe labour of the 
Arabs. The subject is exhaustively dis- 
cussed by Sedillot. Prolegom. d’Oluug 
Beg, Vols. I and IT. 

* Seo Sedillot. Prolog. des Tab. 
Ast. Tome I, p. 686. Note 1. where 
the words of the text are almost literally 
given from Shah Kaiji. 
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the frequent necessity of its use, which the intelligent will understand. 
Sume maintain it to be Persian, signifying a mason’s rule, and as he, 
through its instrumentality determines the evenness of a building, so an 
astronomer aims at accuracy by meaus of this astronomical table. 

Many men have left such compilations to chronicle their fame. Among 
these are the Canous of 


1. Mau’ the Turk. 
There are two of this family whom Sédillot terms the Benou Amadjonr, vis., ;.5) «glo 


shut J9> Li crt gle upeee ‘xl 5 os yi} 9 lof Hammer-Purgstall makes them the 
game person but adds another name , parle Yt uy Whore roll opt According to him, they 


were brothers, and the former was the author of the Canon called al Bedidor “‘ the Wonder- 
fal ;” the latter of works on other astronomical tables with disputed titles. He appears to 
quote from the Fihrist and from Casiri who borrows from Ibn Jounis, but the Fihrist dis- 
tinctly states that Abu’l Hasan was the son not the brother of Ali b. Amajar. Ibn 
Jounis speaks of Abu’l Késim also, and asa native of Herat, dict ,a}io¥yl uy, which 


evidently refers to his Turkish origin but mis-translated by Casiriand copied by Ham- 
Purgstall ‘descended from the Pharaohs.” (Sedillot. p. xxxix note). The Benou Ama- 
jur were astronomers of repute and made their observations between the years 885-938, 
leading the way to important discoveries. (Sed p. xxxv et seq). 

Hipparchus. 

Ptolemy. 

Pythagoras. 

Zoroaster. 

Theon of Alexandria. 

. Sa’ma’t the Greek. 

Another reading is Sébét ( LLL.) but I cannot recognize nor trace the name satia- 


IQap wD 


factorily. The epithet (5) inclines me to believe the name to be that of a Greek 


astronomer in Islamic times. 

8. Tha’bit-b-Kurrah b Hardin was anative of Harrén, of the Sabean sect, and 
rose to eminence in medicine, mathematics and philosophy, born A. H. 221 (A. D. 836) 
died in A. H. 288 (A. D. 901). He was much favoured by the Caliph Al Mua’tadhid 
who kept him at Court as an astrologer. He wrote on the Spherics of Theodosius, 
and retranslated Euclid already turned into Arabic by Hunain-b-Ishaék al Ibédi. He 
was also author of a work in Syriac on the Sabean doctrines and the customs and 
ceremonies of their adherents. Ibn Khall. D’Herb. Sedillot. p. xxv. et seg. For a list 
of his works, see the Fihrist, p. 272. 

9. Husa’m b. Sina’n. (var. Shaban.) 

1 believe the first name to be an error. The Fihrist mentionsa son of Sinfn with 
the patronymic Abil Hasan who is no doubt here meant. He was grandson of 
Th&bit-b-Kurrah, and named also Thabit according to D’Herb. as well as Abd] Hasan 
after his grandfather. (Sedillot). Equally proficient in astronomy with his grandfather, 
he was also a celebrated physician and practised in Baghdad. He wrote a history of 
his own time from about A. H. 290 to his death in 360. Abdl Faraj speaks of it as 
an excellent work. See also Ibn Khall. De Slane. Vol. II. p. 29and note 7. His 
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father Sinén the son of Thébit-b-Kurrah, died at Baghdad A. H. 331. They were both 
Harranians, the last representatives of ancient Greek learning through whom Greek 
sciences were communicated to the illiterate Arabs. Sinan made a collection of meteo- 
rological observations called the Kitéb ul anw4, compiled from ancient sources, incor- 
porated by Albiruni in his Chronology, and thereby preserved to us the most complete 
Parapegma of the ancient Greek world. See Albirdini. Chronol. Sachau’s Transl. 
p. 427. n. 

10. Tha’bit-b-Mu’‘sa. 

Ican find no guchname The Fihrist gives Thdbit-b- AhGsa, head of the Sabean 
eect in Harrén. 

ll. Muhammad-b-Ja’bir al Batta’ni. See p. 4, note 3. 

12. Ahmad-b-‘Abdu‘llah Jaba’. 

Jaba is a copyist’s error for Habsh , yaa He was one of Al Mamdn’s astronomers, 


and distinguished by the title of Al Hésib or the Reckoner. He was employed by 
Mamin at Sinjar to observe the obliquity of the Ecliptic and to test the measurements of 
geometrical degrees. He compiled a set of tables by the Caliph’s order. Ham. Purg. 
B. III, p. 260. Abu’l Faraj (ed. 1663, p. 247) says that he was the author of three 
Canons ; the first modelled on the Sindhind, the second termed Mumtahan or Pro- 
ven (after his return from his observations) and the third the Lesser Canon, known as 
the ‘Shéh’, He lived to the age of a hundred. Though Ham. Parg. writes the name 
Hubaysh (co) and Habeh, the Fihrist and Sedillot confirm the latter reading. A 


list of this astronomer’s works will be found in the last named work. 

13. Abu’ Rayha’n. 

Abu Rayhén-Muhammad-b-Ahmad Albirfni, born 862. A. H. (A. D. 978), d. 440. 
(A. D. 1048). For further particulars I refer the reader to Sachau’s preface to the 
Indica and the Chronology of this famous Savant. 

14. Kha/‘lid-b-’Abdu’l Malik. See p. 4 note l. 

15. Yahya-b-Mansu’r. 

More correctly Yahya-b-Abi Maysair, was one of Al Mdmin’s most famous astro- 
homers. Abu’l Faraj (p. 248). says that he was appointed by that Caliph to the Sham- 
misiyah observatory at Baghdad and to that of Mount Kasiun at Damascus. The 
Fibrist gives a list of his works (p. 275) and (p. 143) his genealogy and descendants 
who appear to have shared and augmented their father’s fame. He died about 833, 
(A. H. 218) in M&émiin’s expedition to Tarsus and was buried at Aleppo. 

16. Ha’mid Marwaru’‘di. 

This is doubtless, Abu Hémid, Ahmad-b-Muhammad as Séghdni. Sfghdn is a town 
near Marw. Ibn Khallikdn’s derivation of Marwarrdd will explain the difference in the 
titular adjectives of place. I transcribe De Slane. V. I, p. 50. ‘“‘ Marwarrédi means 
native of Marwarrid, a well-known city in Khorasfn, built on a river, in Persian ar-riéd, 
and situated 40 parasangs from Marw as Shahjdnu ; these are the two Marws so frequent- 
ly mentioned by poets: the word Shéhjén is added to the name of the larger one from 
which also is derived the relative adjective Marwazi ; the word réd is joined to that of 
the other city in order to distinguish between them. Marwarriéd has for relative 
Mjective Marwarrfidi and Marwazi, also, according to as Saméni.” Sh&hjén is, of course, 
Sghin. Abu Hémid, was one of the first geometricians and astronomers of his time 
(a. 879. A. H. 989), and a maker of astrolabes at Baghdad and was employed to certify 
the correctness of the royal astronomical reports. Ham Purg. B, V. 313. 
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17. Mughi’thi. Perhaps, Mughni sited! tabujae astronomicae sufficientes, 
mentioned by Haji Khalifa, p. 568, Art. —5 5) 
18. Sharki. (Var. Sharfi.) probably Abu‘l Késim as Saraki (cs8y—1) of whom 


Casiri writes. ‘Abdlcassam Alsaraki Aractensis (of Rakka), Astrologize judiciarie et 
astronomis doctrina, uti etiam Tabularnom et Sphere peritia haud ignobilis, inter 
familiares atque intimos Saifeldanlati Ali-ben-Abdalla-ben Hamdan, per ea tempora 
Regis, habitus est, quibuscumque Sermones Academicos frequens conferebat (Saifeldau- 
latus Syris Rex, anno Egire 356 obiit. (Sedillot, p. xlviii.) 

19. Abu’l Wafa’-Nu’rha’ni. An error for Bazjéni. Bdizjan is a small town 
in the Nis&bir district in the direction of Herdét. He was born A. H. 328 (939) d. 388 
(998). In his 20th year he settled in Irék. A list of his works will be found in the Fihrist, 
p. 283. Ham. Paurg. B. V. 306. His Canon wastermed “as Shadmil.”’ His most importunt 
work was the Almagest, which contains the formulas of tangents and secants employed by 
Arab geometricians in the same manner as in trigonometrical calculations of the present 
day. In the time of Al Batt&ni, sines were substituted for chords. By the introduction 
of tangents he simplified and shortened the expression of circular ratios. His antici- 
pation of the discoveries of Tycho Brahe, may be seen in Sed. p. ix. 

20. The Ja’mi?. (Plura continens) 

21. The Balli’gh. (Sammum asingens) of Kyakushyar. 

22. The ’Adhadi. 


Kishyar-b-Kenaén al Hanbali, cslaiee! t wS wy 49 wrote three Canons, ac- 


cording to Haji Khalifa. Two were the Jami’ and the Sali’ ( Gils ) (Béligh is 
however, confirmed by D’Herbelot art Zig). These works were on stellar computations, 
on almanacs, the motions of the heavenly bodies and their number, supported by 
geometrical proofs. His compendium (mujmal) summarises their contents (p. 564.) The 
Jami’ is again mentioned lower down as a work in 85 chapters applied by the author 
to rectify or elucidate the Persian era. He added to it a supplement in illustration 


of each chapter of the Jami’ entitled eols| Eliot .3e03U 1 US The third Canon is 
called simply ya +95 é }, translated into Persian by Md-b-’Umar-b-Abi Talib at Tabrizi. 
This was probably dedicated te Adhad ’ud Daulah Alp Arslan lord of Khorasan who had 
condescended to accept this title from his creature the feeble Kdim bi amri’ lah at 
Baghdad. Hence, I conjecture, the name Adbadi. 

23. Sulayma’n-b-Muhammad. Untraceable. This name does not occur in 
one of the MSS. of the Ain. 

24. Abu Ha’mid Ansa’ri. 

The only descendant of the Ausars that I can find among the astronomers is Ibn us 
Shatir. d. 777 A. H. (1375); the name was Alau’ddin, patronymic not given. See Haj. 
Khal. pp. 557. 566. It is possible that the celebrated Abu Hamid al Ghazzali may be 
meant. 

25. Safa’ih. Evidently the name of a Canon and not of its author. 

26. Abu’) Farah Shira‘zi. 

27. Majmu/’a’. Apparently the name of a Canon mentioned by Héji Khalifa. 


auctore Ibn Shari’. (cx vr!) collecta de astrologia judiciaria. 
28 Mukhta’r dSlo), wl bLis ¥ AS (0 Ried auct. Shaikh Abu Mansir 
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Sulaiman b. al Husain-b-Bardowaih. Another work of the same name (Dilectus e 
libris electionis dierum, astrologicae) was composed by the physician Abu Nagr Yabya 
b. Jarir at Takriti for Sadid ud Daulah Abu’l Ghanfim Abdu’! Karim. 

29. Abu”l Hasan Tu’si. This name occurs in the Fibrist (p. 71) as that of a 
scholar learned in tribal history and poetry. A son of the same name is mentioned as 
a distinguished doctor, but there is no notice of his astronomical knowledge. 

30. Ahmad-b-Isha’k Sarakhsi. 

The name of Ishak does not occur in the genealogy of any Sarakhsi that I can dis- 
cover. The text probably refers to Ahmad-b-Md. b. at Tayyib, the well known precep- 
tor of the Caliph al Muatadhid by whom he was put to death in A. H. 286 (899) for 
revealing his pupil’s confidences. D’ Herb. states that he wrote on the Elcaywyh of 
Porphirius, and Albirani (Chronology) mentions him as an astrologer and cites a prophecy 
of his where he speaks of the conjunction of Saturn and Mars in the sign of Cancer. 

$1. Ghara’ri. Probably Al Fazéri. Abd Ishék Ibrahim-b-Habib the earliest 
maker of astrolabes among the Arabs, who was the author of a canon and several as- 
tronomical works. Yihrist, p. 273, date not given. 

32. Al Ha'rw'ni. 

It is difficult in sach bald mention of names, where so many are alike, to be sure 
of the correctness of allusion. This is, probably, Haérdn-b-al Munajjim, an astrologer, 
native of Baghdad and an accomplished scholar. His great grandfather was astro- 
loger to the Caliph al-Mansiir and his son Yahya served al Fadhl-b-Sahlin the same 
capacity, died A. H. 288 (901). Ibn Khall. IV. p. 605. 

383. Adwa’r i Kira‘in (Cycles of conjunctions) the name of a Canon whose 
aathor I cannot discover. 

34. Ya’ku’b-b-Ta’u'’s. 

Imay safely hazard the emendation ‘Térik ( (5b) for Tauis. This aatro- 
tomer is mentioned by Albirdni. Ham. Purg. gives his date A. H. 218 (833) and a 
lst of his works apparently copied from the Fihrist, p. 278. 

85. Khwa’razmi. 

Muhammad-b-Misa, by command of al Mémin, compiled an abridgment of the 
Sindhind (Siddhénta); better known as a mathematicism than as astronomer—see Se- 
dillot, I. xvi. He was the author of a Canon according to the Fihrist, p. 274. 

36. Yu’sufi. The secretary of Al Mémin, Abu’t Tayyib-b-’ Abdi’llah is the only 
name I discover in this relative form. The Fihrist, (p. 123) mentions no astronomical 
works of his. Perhaps, Yisnf-b-Ali Thatta (1043) or Ibn Ydsuf al Magsisi may be 
meant : the text is too vague to determine accarately. 

87. Wa/‘fi—the work of Ulugh Beg “fi Mawdfi ul 4a’mél un Najimiya, (de 
transitibus operationum astronomicarum) is the only title approaching that of the text 
that I discover. 

38. Jauzharayn—Jauzhar the Arabic form of Gauzhar, is the head and tail 
of Draco. The two points in the Ecliptic which mark its intersection by the orbit 
of a planet in ascent and descent, are called its Nodes or two Jauzhars—(Istiléhat n’1 
Funoon, arts. wd and yp y>). There is a Canon called ise laghe P de motu 
vero capitis et cauda@ draconis, by Shaikh Ibn ul Kédir al Barallusi—see Haj-Khall 
p 561. 

39. Sama’a’ni. D’Horbelot mentions under this surname Abu Saa’d Abdi 
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Karim Muhammad, the author of a work on Mathematics entitled Ad4b fi ist’imél il 
Hisib. A. H. 506—62. The Fihrist p. 244, records another Sama’4n as a commen- 
tator on the Canon of {Ptolemy, and a third Ibn Sama’dn, the slave of Abu Ma’shar, and 
author of an astronomical work. 

40. Ibn Sahra. 

The variants of this name suggest its doubtful orthography. Ibn Abi Sahari 


(cga= cs! wl! ) is mentioned by Ham. Parg. as an astrologer of Baghdad whose 
predictions were fortunate. He lived in the latter half of the century, 182—232, (749— 
846) the most brilliant period in the annals of Arab literature. 

41. Abu”l Fadhl Ma/sha’llah, incorrectly Mdshéda in the text.—Born 
in Al Mangur’s reign, he lived to that of Al M4min. His name “ What God wills” is 
simply a rendering of the Hebrew Mischa. The Fihrist calls him Ibn Athra ; o,3t wl 
and notes his voluminous writings, copied by Ham. Purg. B. III. 257. 

42. *Aa’simi—untraceable. 

43. Kabi’r of Abu’ Ma’shar—a native of Balkh, a contemporary and envious 
rival of Al Kindi.—At first a traditionist, he did not begin the study of astronomy till 
after the age of 47. He died at Wasit exceeding the age of 100, A. H. 272, (85)—An 
astronomer and astrologer of great renown. Inthe latter capacity, he paid the pen- 
alty of success ir a prediction by receiving a flogging at the command of Al Musta’in ; 
upon which his epigram is recorded “59*9 wel. «<1 hit and got hit.’ Thirty- 
three of his works are named in the Fihrist, p. 277. He was known in Europe as Albu- 
maser and his works translated into Latin, see Sachan’s Albirini (Chronol.) p. 375,— 
also Haj. Khal. art. z{j. 

44. 8ind-b-’Ali. See note p. 3. 

45. Ibn A’a’lam Do. p.4 

46. Shahrya’a’n. 

This Canon occurs in Albirini (Chronol.) with the addition of the word Shéh.— ° 

-Sachau confesses his ignorance of it. Haj. Khal. gives a Canon called Shahrydér which 
is well-known—translated into Arabic by At Tamimi from the Persian. Fihrist, 244. v. 
also Sachau’s preface to Albirdni’s India, p. xxx. . 

47. Arkand.—In Albirdini called “the days of Arkand.” The more correct 
form according to Reinaud, Memoire sur I’ Inde., p. 322, would be the Sanskrit Ahar- 
gana—See Sachan’s note p. 375 of Albirdini’s Chronol. from which I quote. 

Albirini made a new edition of the Days of Arkand, putting into clearer words 
and more idiomatic Arabic, the then existing translation which followed too closely the 
Sanskrit original. 

48. Ibn Sufi. 

Al Shaikh Md. b. Abi’l Fath as Sufi al Misri wrote an epitome of the Canon of 
Ulugh Beg with additional tables and notes. It was with reference to this epitome that 
the work of Al Barallusi, Bihjat ul Fikr fi Hall is Shams Wal Kamr was written, of which 
the Jauzhar, one of its three parts, is alluded to in 38. 

49. Sehela’n Ka/‘shi. 

Sehelan, Sehildn or Ibn Sehilaén according to D’Herbelot was the name of the 
Minister of Sultén ud Daulah of the Buyide family, whose enmity with his brother 
Mushrafid Doulah was due tothe policy or personal feeling of that statesman. A 
canon might have been published under his patronage and name. 
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50. Ahwa/’si. D’Herbelot alludes to several authors under this name; one a 
commentator on Euclid. The Fihrist names Md-b-Ishik al Abwasi, without date. 
He appears to have written on agriculture and architecture. 

51. The ’Uru’s of Abu’ Ja’far Bu’shanji. 

Béshanj, according to Yakdt (Mno’jam il Buldén) is a small town about 40 miles 
from Herat, which has given birth to some eminent scholars, but I can find no astro- 
nomer among them. 

52. Abu”l Fath—Shaikh Abu’l Fath as Safi who amended the tables termed 
Samarcandi. Haji Khal, 566. IIT. 

53. A%kkab Ra’‘hibi-— untraceable. 

54. Mssa’u’di.—The Canon Masnudicus is extant in 4 good copies in Europoan 
libraries, and waits for the combination of two scholars, an astronomer and an Arabic 
philogist, for the purpose of an addition and translation, v. Sachau, pref. to Alb. 
India, p. xvi. 

55. Mua’tabar of Sanjari. The surname of Abu’! Fath Abdurrahman, 
called the treasurer; he was a siave of Greek origin, in the service of A’li al 
Khézin al Marwazi and much in his favour. On the completion of his Canon, the Sultan 
Sanjar sent him a thousand dinars which he returned. Haj. Khal. III. 564. 

56. Waji’z-i-Mua’tabar is doubtless, as its name imports, an epitome of the 
foregoing. ; 

57. Ahmad Abdu’! Jali’l Sanjari, author of two treatises on stellar 
influences. D’Herbelot mentions him as an astrologer of note, but adds no particulars. 

68. Muhammad Ha/sib Tabari. 


Untraceable. 

‘) These are names of tables which I do not find men- 
59 ’Adani. tioned. By the term Taylasin is meant a paradigm 
60. Taylasa/ni. showing astronomical calculations, in the shape of half 
61. Asa’ba’i. an oblong quadrangular field divided by a diagonal. It 
62. Kirma’ni. is named after the form of the Scarf (Taylasén) worn 


by learned men in the East. A model will be found in 
Albirdni’s Chronology. (Sachan), p. 133. 

63. Sulta’n ’Ali Khwa/’razmi Ali. Shah-b-Md-b-il Kasim commonly known 
as ’Ala’uddin Al Khwirazmi, the author of a Canon called Shahi—tho royal; also 
of a Persian epitome from the Elkh4ni Tables, called the Wmdat ul Elkhéniya. Haj. 
Khal. p. 565, III. , 

64. Fa‘khir ’Ali Nasabi. 

The variants indicate a corrupt reading—untraceable. 

65. The *Alaiof Shirwa/ni. Faridaddin Abu’l Hasan Ali-b-il Karim ag 
Shirwani, known as Al Fahhdd, eminent among the later astronomers, the author of 
several canons besides the one mentioned—See Haj. Khal. p. 567, in two places. 

There are two other Canons called ’Alii. H. K. 556-7. 

66. Rehiri—var. Zéhidi—untraceable. 

67. Mustawfi—mentioned by Haj. Khal. without author’s name. 

68. Muntakhab (Selectus) of Yazdi. 

69. Abu’ Raza’ Yazdi. 

Yasd is a town between Naysabir and Shiraz. I find no record of cither the 
canon or the astronomer. 
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70. Kaydu’rah. 

71. Thi. 

Al Iklil is the 17th Lunar Station—three stars in the head of Scorpio. I infer 
from the absence of any mention of such astronomers that these canons are named 
after stars. I can learn nothing of Kaydurah. 

72. Wa/siri—perhaps called after Nésira’d-Daulah-b-Hamd&n, temp. Matii bi’lléh, 
A. H. 334. (946 A. D.) 

73. Mulakhkhas. (Summarium). 

74. Dastu’r. Dastér u’l Am! fi Tashih il Jadwal—a Persian commentary by 


Mahm4d-b-Mahd.-b-K4dhizéda (known as Meriem Chelebi, ¢y** in H. K. and D’- 
Herb.) of the Canon of Ulugh Beg. See H. K. p. 560, ITI. and Sedillot, clv. I. 

76. Murakkab. (Compositus). 

76. Miklamah. (Calamarium). 

77. Asa’. (Baculus). 

78. Shatsalah. Var. Shashtalah. 

79. Ha/’sil. (Commodam). 

80. Khata‘i. A name of N. China: its people possessed an Astronomical 
Calendar in common with the Aighur Tribe, v. D’Herb. Art. Igar. 

81. Daylami. 

This is a bare list of tables of whose authors there is no certain record. Two of 
them, Khat4i and Daylam point to the countries where they were in vogue. Kublai 
Khan the brother of Huléku after his conquest of China, introduced into the Celestial 
Empire the astronomical learning of Baghdad, and Cocheon-king in 1280, received 
the tables of Ibn Yanas from the hands of the Persian Jamélu’ddin. For the extent 
of Chinese science at this time, see Sedillot. ci. I. 

82. Mufrad. (Simplex) of Md.-b-Ayyub. 

This Canon is in H. K. withont the author's name. 

83. Ka’mil (Integer) of Abu Rashid. 

There is a commentary of the Shdmil of al Bizjéni by Hasan-b-Ali al Kumnati, 
entitled the Kémil, mentioned in H. K. p. 565. III. 

84. Elkha’ni. 

There are the tables of Nasfrn’ddin Tusi. 

85. Jamshi’di. Ghiy4thu’ddin Jamshid together with the astronomer known 
as Kaédhizédah, assisted Ulugh Beg in the preparation of his Canon. The former died 
during the beginning of the work, the latter before its completion. H. K. 559. 
D’Herbelot (Art. zig. Ulug. Beg.) reverses this order and asserts that Jamshid finished 
it. I suspect that he has copied and mistaken the sense of H. K. 

86. Gurga’ni. Another name for the Canon of Ulugh Beg. See Sed. p. crix. 

Whatever they set down, year by year from an astronomical table, as 
to the particular motions and individual positions of the heavenly bodies, 
they call an Almanac. It embodies, in fact, the diurnal progression of a 
planet from its first entrance into Aries to a determinate point in the 
ecliptic, in succession, and is in Hindi called patrah. The Indian sage 
considers astronomy to be inspired by divine intelligences. A mortal 
endowed with purity of nature, disposed to meditation, with accordant 
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. harmony of conduct, transported in soul beyond the restraints of sense 
and matter, may attain to such an elevation that earthly and divine 
forms, whether as universals or particularized, in the sublime or nether- 
most regions, future or past, are conceived in his mind. From kindliness of 
disposition and in the interests of science they impart their knowledge to 
enquirers of auspicious character, who commit their lessons to writing, and 
this writing they term Siddhdant. Nine such books are still extant; the 
Brahm-Siddhant, the Siiraj-Siddhdnt, the Sém-Siddhént, the Brahaspat- 
Siddhant, inspired by Brahma, the sun, moon, and Jupiter respectively. 
Their origin is referred to immemorial time and they are held in great vene- 
ration, especially the first two. The Garg-Siddhant,! the Nérad-Siddhant, 
the Pérasar Siddhant the Pulast-Siddhant, the Bashistah-Siddh4nt,—these 
five they ascribe to an earthly source. The unenlightened may loosen the 
tongue of reproval and imagine that these mysteries acquired by observa- 
tion of Stellar movements, have been kept secret and revealed only in 
such a way as to ensure the gratitude of reverential hearts, but the keen- 
sighted and just observer will, nevertheless, not refuse his assent, the 
more especially as men of innate excellence and outward respectability of 
character have for myriads of years transmitted a uniform tradition. 
Among all nations the Nychthemeron® is the measure of time and 
this in two aspects, firstly., Natural, as in Turén and the West, from noon 
to noon, or as in China and Chinese Tartary® from midnight to midnight ; 
but the reckoning from sunset to sunset more universally prevails. Ac- 
cording to the Hindu sages, in Jagmot*—the eastern extremity of the 


? These last are named after five ce- 
lebrated Rishis or Munis. The anti- 
guity of Indian astronomy is a matter 


Jones’ essay on the Chronology of the 
Hindus may be read in conjunction 
with the preceding papers, v. Alb. India, 


of dispute among the learned. The ou- 
rious inquirer may refer to the 8th Vol. 
ef the Asiatic Researches where Mr. 
Bentley reduces its age, maintained by 
Monsieur Bailly to date back to the 
commencement of the Kali Yug, 3102 
B. C.—to within a few hundred years, 
and fixes the date of the Straj-Siddh4nt 
—the most ancient astronomical trea- 
tase of the Hindus and professed to 
have been inspired by divine revelation 
2,164,999 years ago,—to 1038 of our 
era. Mr. Bentley is in turn learned- 
ly suswered by a writer in the KEdin- 
burgh Review for July 1807. Sir W. 


Cap. XIV. where the names of the Sid- 


‘dh4nta and their sources are differently 


given. 

* This term for the twenty-four hours 
of light and darkness was used by the 
later Greeks and occurs in 2 Cor. xi. 
25. vux6huepoy dy 1S Bv0G wemoinxa 
Its precision of meaning commends its 
use which Sachan has adopted. 

° 3732! is the name of a Chaghtai 
tribe eponymously applied to this 
country, see D’Herb. Art. Igur and 
the observations thereon Vol. IV, p. 300. 

* Cf Albirdni’s India, Edit. Sachau. 
p. 183. Cap. XXVI. This word should 
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globe, they reckon it from sunrise to sunrise; in Rimak—the extreme 
west, from sunset to sunset; in Ceylon, the extreme south, from mid- 
night to midnight and the same computation obtains in Dehli: in Sadh- 
pur, the extreme north, from noon to noon. Secondly, the Kquated also 
called Artificial, which consists of a complete revolution of the celestial 
sphere measured by the sun’s course in the ecliptic. For facility of cal- 
culation, they take the whole period of the sun’s revolution and divide 
equally the days thereof and consider the fractional remainder as the 
mean Of each day, but as the duration of the revolutions is found to vary, 
a difference between the natural and artificial day arises. The tables of 
Al-Battani assume it as 59 minutes, 8 seconds, 8 thirds, 46 fourths, 56 
fifths and 14 sixths. Those of Elkhani make the minutes and seconds 
the same, but have 19 thirds, 44 fourths, 10 fifths and 37 sixths. The 
recent Gurgani tables agree with the Khwajah! up to the thirds, but give 
37 fourths, and 43 fifths. Ptolemy in the Almagest accords in minutes 
and seconds, but sets down 17 thirds, 13 fourths, 12 fifths and 31 sixths. 
In the same way ancient tables record discrepancies, which doubtless 
arise from varying knowledge and difference of instruments. The cycle 
of the year and the seasons depend upon the sun. From the time of his 
quitting one determinate point till his return to it, they reckon as one 
year. The period that he remains in one sign isa solar month. The 
interval of the moon’s departure from a given position to its return thereto 
with the sun in conjunction or opposition or the like, is a lunar month. 
And since twelve lunations are nearly? equal to one annual revolution of 
the sun, they are called a lunar year. Thus both the year and the month 


be “ Jamkét.” Albir(ni quotes from the tion of the Afn and in Blochmann’s 


Siddhaénta. The 4 cardinal points men- 
tioned are given as the names of 4 large 
towns—the globe is described a spheroid, 
half land, half water : the mountain Miru 
occupies the centre, through which the 
Equator (Nalkash) passes. The Nor- 
thern half of the mountain is the abode 
‘of angelic spirits, the southern that of 
Daityas and Nags and is_ therefore 
called Daitantar. When the sun is in 
the meridian of Miru, it is midday at 
Jamkét, midnight at Rumak and even- 
ing at Saddpir. The latter name is 
spelt by Abirini with adouble d. See 
a map of this peculiar geographical 
system prefixed, to Gladwin’s transla- 


text edition, following the preface. 

* Nasiru’ddin Tusi, author of the El- 
khani tables. 

2 A synodical month, the interval 
between two conjunctions of the sun 
and moon, is 29d. 12 h.44.m. It was 
founded on the most obvious determi- 
nation of the moon’s course and far- 
nished the original month of the Greeks, 
which was taken in round numbers. 
at 30 days. By combining the course 
of the sun with that of the moon, the 
tropical year was assumed at a rough 
computation to consist of 12 unations 
or 360 days. See Astron. of the An- 
cients, Lewis, p. 16. 
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are solar and lunar: and each of these two is Natural when the planetary 
revolutions are regarded and not the computation of days, and Equated 
when the computation is in days and not in the time of revolution. 
The Hindu sage divides the year, like the month, into four parts, 
allotting a particular purpose to each. Having now given a short 
account of the night, the day, the year and the month which form the 
basis of chronological notation, we herein set down somewhat of the 
ancient eras to complete our exposition. 


Era of the Hindus. 


The creation of Brahma is taken as its commencement and each of 
his days is an epoch. They assert that when 70 kalps are completed, each 
consisting of 4 Yugs! and the total of these being 4,320,000 years, a 
Manu appears. He is the offspring of the volition of Brahma and his co- 
operator in the creation. In each of his days fourteen! successive Manus 
arise. At this time which is the beginning of the 5lst year of the age of 
Brahma, there have been six Manus, and of the seventh, 27 kalps have elapsed, 
and three Yugs of the 28th, and of the fourth Yug, 4,700 years. In the be- 
ginning of the present Yug, Raja Judhishthira conquered the universe 
and being at the completion of an epoch, constituted his own reign an 
era and since that time to the present which is the fortieth of the Divine 
era, 4,696 years have elapsed. It continued in observance 3,044 years. 
After him Bikramajit® reckoned from his own accession to the throne and 
thus in some measure gave relief to mankind. He reigned 135 years. In 
this year 1652 years have since then gone by. They relate that a youth 
named Sélbéhan,® was victorious through some supernatural agency and 


1 Fis., the Satya or Krita, Treta, Sanvat, Vulg. Sambat. It began when 


Dwapar and Kali; the first comprises 
1,728,000 years; the second, 1,296,000, 
the third, 864,000, the fourth 432,000— 
being a total of 4,320,000. 

* The first is Svayambhuva (as sprung 
from Svayam-bhu, the self-existent,) 
the author of the famous Code: the 
next five are Svarochesha, Uttama, 
Témasa, Raivata, Chakshusha; the 
seventh is called Vaivasvata, or the 
Sun-born and is the Manu of the pre- 
sent period,—conjectured to be Noah, 
as the first is thought to be Adam.— 
Prinsep’s Useful Tables. 

* This era to which the luni-solar sys- 
tem is exclusively adapted is called 


3044 years of the Kali Yug had elapsed, 
4. e.,57 years before Christ, so that if 
any year, say 4925 of the Kali Yug be 
fFroposed and the last expired year of 
Vikramaditya be required, subtract 3044 
therefrom and the result, 1881, is the 
year sought. To convert Samvat into 
Christian years, subtract, 57; unless 
they are less than 58 in which case 
deduct the amount from 58 and the 
result will be the date B. C. This cra 
is in general use throughout Hindustan 
properly so called.— Useful Tables, Part 
II, p 26. 

* Salivéhan, a mythological prince 
of Deccan who opposed Vikramaditya 
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took the R&ji prisoner on the field of battle. Since the captive was 
not deserving of death, he treated him with consideration and asked 
“him if he had any request to make. He replied that though all his desire 
was centred in retirement from the world and in the worship of the 
one Supreme Creator, he still retained the wish that his era might not 
be obliterated from the records of the age. It is said that the boon 
was granted, and although he introduced his own era, he did not 
interfere with the observance of the other. Since this era, 1517 years have 
expired, and they believe that it will continue in use for 18,000 years more, 
after which Rajah BijiyAbhinandan will institute a new era from his 
own reign which will last 10,000 years. Then Négé Arjun will come to 
the throne and promulgate another era which will continue for 400,000 
years, after which Kalki,! whom they regard as an avatar, will establish 
afresh era to last 821 years. These six are considered the principal eras 
and are called Saké, for there were many epochs and each termed 
“ Sanpat.”* After the invasion of Salb4han, the era of BikramAjit was 
changed from “‘ Séka” to “‘Sanpat.” After the expiration of these siz, the 
Sat? Yug will re-commence and a new epoch be instituted. 

The Hind« astronomers regard the months and years as of four kinds— 
Ist, ‘‘Saurmés,” which is the sun’s continuance in one sign of the Zodiac, 
and such a year consists of 365 days, 15 gharis,* 30 pals, and 223 bipals ; 
Qnd, “‘ Chéndramés,” which is computed from the first day of the moon’s 
increase to the night of the new moon. This year is of 354 days, 22 
gharis’ and one ‘ pal.’ The beginning of the year is reckoned from the 
entry of the sun into Aries. This month consists of 30 lunar days 


raja of Ujjain. His capital was Pra- 
tishth4na on the Godaveri. The Sak& 
era, dates from his birth and commen- 
ces on the lst Bysékh, 3179. K. Y. which 
fell on Monday, 14th March, 78 A. D. 
Julian style.—Ibid. p. 22. 

2 Vishnu, in his future capacity of 
destroyer of the wicked and liberator 
of the world. This is to constitute the 
tenth and last avatdr and is to take 
place at the end of the four yugs. He 
is to re-appear as a Brahman, in the 
town of Sambhal, in the family of Vish- 
nu Sarma. 

* Properly ‘Sanwat.’ Sdkd signifies 
an era or epoch and is generally applied 
to that of Sdlivéhan. 


® The text is herein error. The full 
stop after x... nullifies tbe sense. It 
should be omitted together with the alif 
of wt The sentence is then complete 
and the meaning obvious and consistent. 
ww is the ordinary Persian translite- 
ration of the Sanskrit gq. 

* A ghari is 24 minutes, a pal 24 
seconds, a dipal,a second. This would 
give 6 hours, 12 minutes and 22} se- 
conds, whereas according to our calcu- 
lation, it should be 5 hours, 48 m. 47is. 
very nearly. Saur and Chandra sig- 
nify ‘solar’ and ‘lunar’—Mds is a 
‘ month.’ 

* This minus the ‘pal’ is our cal- 
culation exactly. 
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(tetht). Each twelve degrees of the moon’s course, reckoning from its 
departure from conjunction! with the sun is a éithi: and from the slowness: 
or speed of the moon’s progress there is a difference in the number of 
gharis from a maximum of 65 to a minimum of 54. The first, tithi is 
called Pariw&; the second Dij; the third Tij; the fourth Chauth; the 
fifth Panchamin; the sixth Chhath; the seventh Saptamin; the eighth 
Ashtamin; the ninth Naumin; the tenth Dasmin; the eleventh Eké&dasi ; 
the twelfth Dnddasi; the thirteenth Tirddasi; the fourteenth Chanudas: 
the fifteenth Piranmasi; and from the 16th to the 29th, they use the same 
names up to the 14th. The 30th is called Am&was. From Pariwé the 
Ist to the 15th they call Shuklapachch, and the other half Kishnpachch. 
Some begin the month from the Ist of Kishnpachch. In their ephemerides 
generally the year is solar and the month lunar. 

And since the lunar year is less than the solar by ten days, 53 gharis 
29 pals and 223 bipals, on the calculation of a mean rate of motion of the’ 
sun and moon, the difference, after 2 years, 8 months, 15 days and 3 gharis, 
would amount to one month, and according to the reckoning in the ephe- 
meris would occur in not more than 3 years or in less than 2 years and one 
month. According to the first calculation, there is this difference in every 
twelve months and in such a year they reckon one month twice: according 
to the latter system, in every solar month when there are two conjunctions ;* 
and this must necessarily occur between Chait and Kuér (dsin) and 
does not go beyond these seven months. They term this intercalary month 
Adhik (added), vulgarly called Laund.® 

The third kind of month is Sawan Mas. They fix its commencement at 
any day they please: it is completed in thirty days. The year is 360 days. 


* The year commences at the true 
instant of conjunction with the sun and 
moon, that is on the new moon which 
immediately precedes the beginning of 
the solar year, falling, somewhere 
within the 80 or $81 days of the 
solar month Chaitra. The day of con- 
janction (amdvasya) is the last day of 
the expired month ; the firat of the new 
month being the day after conjunction. 
The tithis are computed according to 
apparent time, yet registered in civil 
time. For the comprehension of this 
perplexing nctation I refer the reader to 
the Useful Tables, Part II, p. 24. 

7 When two new moons fall within 

3 ; 


one solar month, the name of the cor- 
responding Innar month is repeated, 
the year being then intercalary or con- 
taining 13 months. The two months of 
the same name are distinguished by the 
terms adhika (added) and nija (proper 
or ordinary). U.T. p. 23. 

® As the place of the sun’s and moon’s 
apogee, the equinoctial precession, and 
the obliquity of the ecliptio are neces- 
sary, among other subordinate bases of 
calculation, for the true computation of 
the lunar days, I leave the verification 
of the text to the possessors of this 


’ knowledge. 
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The fourth, Nachhattar, is reckoned from the time the moon quits 
any mansion to her return thereto. This month consists of 27 days and 
the year of 824. 

The number of the seasons is, with them, six! and each they call 
Ritu. The period that the sun remains in Pisces and Aries, they term 
Basant: this is the temperate season: when in Taurus and Gemini, 
Girekham, the hot season; in Cancer and Leo, Barkha, the rainy season ; 
im Virgo and Libra, Sard, the close of the rainy season and the beginning 
of winter; in Scorpio and Sagittarius, Hemant, winter; in Capricornus 
and Aquarius, Shishra, the season between winter and spring. 

They divide the year likewise into three parts: to each they give 
the name of Kdil, beginning from Phagun. They call the four hot 
months Dhupkdl; the four rainy months Barkhakdl and the four cold 
months Sitkdl. Throughout the cultivable area of Hindustan, there are 
but three seasons. Pisces, Aries, Taurus and Gemini are the summer; 
Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, the rains; Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricornus 
and Aquarius, the winter. Tho solar year they divide into two parts. 
Tne first beginning with Aries to the extreme of Virgo they term 
Uttargél, which is the sun’s progress to the north of the Equator, and from 
the beginning of Libra to the extreme of Pisces, Dakkhangél, the sun’s 
course to the south of the Equator. Also from the first of Capricorn to 
the end of Gemini, they call Uttardyan, the sun’s northern declination 
(the summer solstice) : and from the Ist of Cancer to the end of Sagittarius 
Dachchhandyan, or the sun’s southern declination (the winter solstice). 
Many events, occurring in the first of these divisions, especially death, 
are deemed fortunate. 

The Nycthemeron they divide into 60 equal parts and to each they 
give the name of ghatts, more commonly ghart. Each ghart is subdi- 
vided into the same number of parts, each of which they call pal. In the 
same way they apportion the pal, and each part they term ndri and also 
bipal. Each ndéri is equal to six respirations of a man of an equable tem- 
perament, undisturbed by running, the emotions of anger and the like. 

A man in good health respires 360 times in the space of one ghars, 
and 21,600 times in a Nycthemeron. Some affirm that the breath which 
is respired, they term Swde and that which is inspired Parswds, and 
both together they called a pardn. Six pardns make a pal, and 60 pals 
@ ghari. An astronomical hour which is the 24th part of a Nycthemeron 


2 Of two sidereal months each, the will depend upon the position of the 
uccession of which is always the same: équinoctial colure.—U. T. II, 18. 
but the vicissitudes of climate in them 
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is equal to 24 gharis. Each night and each day is again divided into 4 . 
perts, each of which is odlled a pahr, but these are not all equal. 


The Khafdi era. 


They reckon from the creation of the world, which in their belief took 
place 8,884 Wans and 60 years previous to the present date. Each Wan 
is 10,000 years. They believe that the duration of the world will be 300,000 
Wans—according to some 360,000. They employ the natural solar year 
and the natural lunar month. They begin the year from the sun’s mid 
passage though Aquarius. Mobi’u’ddin! Maghrebi places it at the 
l6th degree, others between the 16th and 18th.* They divide the Nycthe- 
meron into 12 Ohdghs. Each of which is subdivided into 8 Kehs, 
and to every one of these they give a different name. 

They divide the Nycthemeron also into Feneks. For this computa- 
tion of time they have three cycles, viz., Shéng Wan, Jung Wang, and 
Kha Wan, each comprising 60 years and each year of the cycle is defined 
by a double? notation. The revolution of the cycle is marked by a series 


being exhausted, they begin again with 
the first combining it with the 
eleventh of the second series: in the 
12th year, the second word of the first 
series is combined with the twelfth of 


* He was a distinguished philosopher 
and mathematician in the service of the 
Suitan of Aleppo. Surnamed al Mugh- 
rebi from his having been educated in 
Spain and Africa. On the taking of 


Aleppo by Huldgu, he was spared in 
the name, and for the cause of science 
associated in A. H. 658 with Nasir- 
u’ddin Tasi in the superintendence of 
the observatory at Murdgha, and shared 
in the composition of the Elkhéni tables. 
D’Herbelot. 

* See D’Herb. (Vol. IV. p. 42.) on 
this nomenclature and his tables of the 
oycles. 

* The word 9’ may also grammati- 
cally bat in point of fact less accurately 
apply to the cycle. The following ex- 
planation taken from the Useful Tables 
will elucidate the text. They have two 
series of words, one of ten and the other 
@ twelve words; a combination of the 
first words in both orders is the name 
of the Ist year: the next in each series 
are taken for the 2nd year, and so to 
the 10th; in the llth, the series of 10 


the second: for the 18th year, the third 
word of the first list with the first of 
the second list is taken, that list also 
being now exhausted. Thus designa- 
ting the series of 10 by Roman letters, 
and that of 12 by italics, the cycle of 
60 will stand thus. 


laa 21 ai 4lae 
2bb 22 bk 42 bf 
8co 23 ol 43 cg 
4dad 24dm 44dh 
5 ee 25ea 45 ei 
6ff 26 fb 46 fk 


Teg 27 gc 47 gl 


Shh 28 hd 48 hm 
9ii 29 ie 49 ia 
10 kk 30 kf 50 kb 
ll al Slag 5lac 
12bm 82 bh 52 bd 
13 ca 33 oi 53 ce 
14 db 34dk 54df 
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_ of ten and a series of twelve symbols. The first is employed for the nota- 
tion of the year and the day; the second is similarly applied and is like- 
wise horary. By the combination of these two series, they form the cycle 
of 60 and work out detailed calculations. 


The Turkish Hra, 


Called also the Aightri. It is similar to the foregoing, except that 
this cycle is based on the series of 12, They reckon their years and days 
after the same manner, but it is said that some astronomical tables also 
employ the series of 10. The commencement of their era is unknown. 
Abu Raihén (Albirtini) says! that the Turks add nine to the incomplete 
Syromacedonian years and divide it by 12: and in whatever animal the 
remainder terminates, counting from the Sign of the Mouse, the year is 
named therefrom. But weighed in the balance of experiment, this is 
found wanting by one year. The intention, undoubtedly, is to carry the 
remainder down the animal signs of the series, and, beginning from the 
Mouse, to adopt the name of the animal in which it terminates. Although 
the commencement of the era is unknown, yet we gather sufficient informa- 
tion regarding the year of the cycle and its name. And if 7 years be 
added to the imperfect years of the Maliki era, dividing by 12, whatever 


15 ec 85 el 55 eg year; for example. Kea tsse is the first 
16 fd 36 fm 56 fh year. Kang yin the 27th. Their months 
17 ge 87 ga 67 gi are lunar of 29and 80 days. Their years 
18 hf 38 hb 58 hk ordinarily 12 months, but a 13th added 
Vig 89 ic 69 il whenever there are two new moons, 


20kh 40 kd 60 km while the sun is in one sign of the 


The series of 10 is designated in China 
by the name of tien kan or celestial 
signs. Their characters and names are 

1. Kéa, 2. yih. 8. ping. 4. ting. 5. 
woo. 6.ke. VT. kang. 8. kin. 9. jin. 
10. kwey. 

The series of 12 are the horary cha- 
racters and are named teche, terrestrial 
signs, they are as follows : 

l. tsze. 2. chow. 3. yin. 4. maon. 5 
shin. 6. sxe. 7% woo. 8.we. 9. shin, 
10. yew. 11. seo. 12. hae. 

These characters being substituted 
for their equivalent letters in the cycle, 
will show the Chinese name of every 


Zodiac, which occurs 7 times in 19 
years. The first cycle, according to the 
Jesuits, began in February 2397 B. C.; 
we are now, therefore, in the 72nd 
cycle, the 28th of which will begin 
in 1890. To find the Chinese time, 
multiply the elapsed cycle by 60, and 
add the odd years: then if the time be 
before Christ, subtract the sum from 
2398; but if after Christ, subtract 2397 
from it; the remainder will be the year 
required. 

2 This reference I have not been able 
to trace in Albirdni’s Athar ul Békiya, 
or his India. 
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remains is the year of the animal reckoning from the Mouse. This will 
prove correct according! to the following series. 


Names of the twelve years of the Oycle. 


1. Sijkdn, the Mouse. 2. Ud, the Ox. 3. Pdérs, the Leopard. 4. 
Tawishkén the Hare. 5. Léty, the Dragon. 6. Y'ildn, the Serpent. 7. 
Yint, the Horse. 8. Ku, the Sheep. 9. Bij, the Ape. 10. Takhaku, the 
Cock. 11. Yit, the Dog. 12. Tankuz the Hog. They add the word el to 
each of these words, which signifies year. 


The Astrological Era. 


The astrologers reckon from the Creation and assert that all the 
planets were then in Aries. The year is solar. According to their calcula- 
tion, from that time to the present 184,696 years have elapsed. 


The Era of Adam. 


Its beginning dates from his birth. The years are solar, the months 
lnnar. According tothe Elkh4ni tables, 5,353 solar years have elapsed 
to the present date. But some of those possessing a book of divipe 
revelation make it 6,346 solar years; others 6,938 solar: others again, 
6,920, solar, but according to what has been reported from learned 
Christians, it is 6,793. 


The Jewish Era. 


Begins with the creation of Adam. Their years are natural, solar: 
their months, artificial, lunar. They reckon their months and days like 
the Arabians according to an intermediate system. The year is of two 
kinds, viz., Simple,* which is not intercalary, and Composite, in which an 


tions thereon, followed by tables of the 
denary and duodenary cycles, in Vol. IV, 


1 These 12 signs of the Zodiac ex- 
actly correspond with the animals in 


the series of the Japanese Cycle given 
in the Usefal Tables, but the vernacular 
names are different. The calculations 
based on them are vaguely stated: in 
Albirani’s Chronology, some informa- 
tio may be obtained from the Rules 
for the reduction of Eras. Chapters VI 
and VII may be read by the curious, 
bat will be understood only by the 
learned. See also D’Herbelot art. 
Chagathai and the interesting observa. 


p. 43. 


2 27 from »© to pass or cross. 
AlbirGni says that the Jewish leap year 
is called ’Ibbér (MAY) derived from 
Me’ubbereth (BY >) meaning a 
“pregnant woman.” For they com- 
pared the insertion of the supernume- 
rary month, to a woman’s bearing in her 


womb a foreign organism, Chronl, 
Sach. p. 63. 
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intercalation is effeeted. 
every three years.! 


Like the Hindus they intercalate a month 


The Era of the Deluge. 


This era is computed from this event; the year is natural, solar, the 
month natural, lunar. The year begins from the entry of the Sun into Aries, 
Abu Ma’shar* of Balkh based his calculations regarding the mean places 
of the stars on this era from which to the present year 4,696 years have 
elapsed. 


The Era of Bukht Nasgar® (Nebuchadnezzar). 


This monarch instituted an era from the beginning of his own reign. 
The year is solar, artificial, of 365 days without a fraction. The month, 


2 Or 7 months in 19 lunar years. Cf. 
Albirani’s Chronology, p. 13 where 
the Jewish Luni-solar year is discussed. 
The Jews usually employed the Era of 
the Seleucides till the 15th century, 
and though some insist on the antiquity 
of,their present era, it is generally be- 
lieved to be not more ancient than the 
century named. ‘They date from the 
Creation which they number at 3,760 
years. Their year is luni-solar, of 12 
or 18 months each and each of 29 or 30 
days. The civil year commences with 
or immediately after the new moon 
following the equinox of autumn. The 
length of the year of 12 months varies 
between 353 and 355 days; that of 13, 
may contain 385. In 19 years, 12 years 
have 12 months each, and 7 years 13 
months. A table of 19 years is given 
in the Useful Tables. The year must 
be divided by 19 and the remainder 
will show the year of the Cycle. If 
there be no remainder, it is the 19th 
yesr. To reduce the Jewish time to 
ours, subtract 3761 and the remainder 
will show the year. The ecclesiastical 
year begins 6 months earlier with the 
month of Nisén. Consequently when 
the given year is ecclesiastical, deduct 
ayearin the date from Nisd4n to Bld! 
inclusive. Useful Tables, P. II, p. 8. 


* Albirfni chastises what he calle 
the follies of this savant on every op- 
portunity. Abu Ma’shar had calculated 
on the basis mentioned in the text that 
the deluge had happened once in every 
180,000 years and would thus continue 
to recur. The heavy hand of Albirini 
buries the astronomer under the ruins 
of his own system. See the Chronology, 
p- 29. 

® Albirani says that this word in ite 
Persian form, Bukht-narsi, means one 
‘who laments and weeps ;” in Hebrew, 
“ Mercury speaking” es he cherished 
science and favoured scholars. The 
era is based on Egyptian years. This 
is not the same king who sacked Jeru- 
salem ; there is an interval of 143 years 
between the two. (Chronol. p. 81). 
To find the day of any Julian year on 
which the year of Nabonassar begins, 
subtract the given year, if B. C., from 
748 andif A. C. add to it 747. Divide 
the result by 4, omitting fractions, and 
subtract the quotient from 57 (4. e. num- 
ber of days from January 1, to Febraary 
26—the Ist day of the era being 26th 
February 747, B. ©.) If the quotient 
exceed 57, add 365, as often as neces- 
sary, before subtraction. The remain- 
der will be the day of the year given. 
The first result before the division by 4, 
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likewise, is of 30 days and five days are added at the end of the year. 
Ptolemy in his Almagest computed the planetary motions on this era. 
Since its commencement 2,341 years have elapsed. 


The Era of Philipus (Arrhideus).! 

Called also Filbus or Filkus. It is also known as the Era of Alex- 
ander of Macedon. It dates from his death. The years and months are 
artificial, solar. Theon of Alexandria has based his calcalations of the 
mean places of the stars in his Canon on this Era, and Ptolemy has 
recorded some of his observations regarding it, in the Almagest. Of 
this period, 1,917 years have elapsed. 


The Coptic Era. 


This is of ancient date. Al Battdni states that its years are solar, 
artificial, consisting of 365 days without a fraction. The Sulténi tables say 


increased by a unit for each 365 added 
to 57, will be the year of N. then be- 
ginning. The day of the week may be 
known by dividing by 7—if no remain- 
der, the day will be Tuesday: if there 
be a remainder, the day placed below it 
on the following table will be the day 
oo t.asks & & 6. 

Ta W. Th. F. Sa. Su. M. 

The year of N. being given, to find 
when it begins. Rule. Divide by 4; 
subtract quotient from 57 adding 866 
if necessary, as before; the remainder 
will be number of days from lst Janu- 
ary. The given year diminished, as 
often as 865 has been added, will shew 
the number of Julian years from 747 
B. O. If leas than 748, subtract from 
that number and the remainder will be 
the year B. C©.; if equal ov more, sub- 
tract 747 from it and the remainder is 
A.©. Useful Tables, P. II, p. 9. 

7 He was half brother of Alexander 
the Great, the son of Philip and a fe- 
male dancer, Philinna of Larissa. He 
end his wife Eurydice were put to death 
by Olympias B.0.317. Of Theon’s life 
no particulars are known, save that he 


was the father of the famous and hap- 
less Hypatia. His works may be found 
in Smith’s Olass. Dict. 

* This is the era of Dioclesian or the 
Martyrs; was much used by the Chris- 
tian writers till the introduction of the 
Christian era in the 6th century, and ig 
still employed by the Abyssinians and 
Copts. It dates from 29th August, 284, 
the supposed date of Diocletian’s assump- 
tion of sovereignty at Chalcedon. 
The year consiats of 865 days with an 
additional day every 4th year. Divide 
the date by 4 and if 8 remain, the year 
is bisextile. The Coptic months are aa 
follows : 


Coptic. Oo. 8. 
Thoth. August 29. 
Paophi. September 28. 
Athyr. October 28. 
Cohiac. November 27. 
Tybi. December 27. 
Mesir. January 26. 
Phamenoth. February 25. 
Pharmouti. March 27, 
Pashons. April 26. 
Pyni. May 26. 
Epiphi. Jane 26. 
Mesori. July 25. 
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that its years and months resemble the Syro-Macedonian. It has the same 
intercalations, but the Coptic intercalary days precede those of the Syro- 
Macedonian by six months. 


The Syro-Macedonian Pra. 


The years and months are artificial, solar, and they reckon the 
year at 365} days exactly. In some astronomical observations, the 
fraction in excess is less than $. According to Ptolemy, it is 14m. 48 s. 
The Elkhani observations make the minutes the same, but 32 seconds 
and 30 thirds. According to the calculations of the Cathayans! the 
minutes are the same, and 36 seconds, 57 thirds; to the recent Gurgani 
observations, the minutes agree, with 33 seconds; the Maghrebi has 12 
m.: the Batténi, 13 m. 36 s. Muhfyu’ddin Maghrebi says that some of 
the Syro-Macedonian calculations make the fraction more than a quarter, 
others less than a quarter, and thus a quarter has been taken as the 
medium. Others assert that the Syro-Macedonians have by observation 
determined the fraction to be a full 3. Consequently it is a natural solar 
year, although Mulla ’Ali Kushji* makes it a solar year even on the first 
mentioned basis. This era dates from the death of Alexander the second, 
Bicornutus, but was not employed till 12 years after his death. Others 
assert that he established it in the 7th year of his reign when he set out 
from Macedonia, his kingdom, bent on foreign conquest. Muhiyu’ddin 
Mughrebi on the other hand, states that it began with the reign of Seleucus 
(Nicator) who founded Antioch.* This era was in use both with the 
Jews and Syrians. They relate that when Alexander the son of Philip 
marched from Greece to the conquest of Persia, he passed through Je- 
rusalem, Summoning the learned Jews of Syria he directed them to 
discontinue the Mosaical era and to employ his own. They thus answered 
him. ‘Our forefathers never observed any era above a thousand years 
and this year our Era will complete the thousand; from next year, there- 
fore, thy command shall be obeyed.’”’ And they acted accordingly. And 
this took place in Alexander’s 27th year. Some maintain that this Gre- 


The additional days are called by the 
modern Copts, Nisi, in common years, 
and Kebis, in leap years. To reduce the 
years of this Era to those of the Chris- 
tians, add 283 y. 240d. When the Dio. 
clesian year is the year after leap year, it 
begins one day later than usual, and in 
consequence, one day must be added to 
the Christian year, from 29th August to 


end of February following. Usefal 
Tables. 

7 V. p. 12. 

* Anno. 1445. Sedillot. Proleg. olv. 

® Properly III. 

* Besides the capital of Syria, he is 
said to have founded 15 other oities 
of this name, called after his father. 
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cian era is of Hebrew origin. Kushyér! in his Jami’ says that there 
is no difference between the Syro-Macedonian and the Syrian era, except 
in the names of the months. The Syrian year begins on the Ist day of 
Tishrin ul Awwal. This happened formerly when the sun was in the 4th 
degree of Libra, and now falls on the 1lth.* With the Syro-Macedonians, 
that date is the lst of Kanini i Sani, when the sun is near the 20th degree 
of Capricorn. Battani mentions this era’ as beginning with Philip, father 
of Alexander Bicornutus, but that he called it after his son to exalt his 
fame; and he has based on it the calculation of the mean places of the 
planets in his Canon. Of this era 1905 years have elapsed. 


The Augustan Era. 


He was the first of the Roman Emperors’. The birth of Jesus 
Christ happened in his reign. The era begins with his accession. The year 
is the same as the Syro-Macedonian, and the months are Coptic; the last 
month in the common years has 35 days and in leap years 36. Of this 


era 1623 years have elapsed.® 


1 V. p. 8. Adar. Dystrus. March. 

* Another reading is 15th. Gladwin Nisén. Xanticus. April. 
has 16th. Ayér. Artemisius. May. 

* There is a discrepincy among chro- Haziran. Deesius. June. 
nologera as to the commencement of Tamitz. Panemus. July. 
thisera. Sone determine it to the Ist Ab. Lous. August. 


October 312 B. O. (W. Smith, Cl. Dio, 
art Selenc): the U. T. places it, 311 
y.4m. B.C. The Syrian Greeks began 
their years in September, other Syrians 
in October: the Jews, about the autum- 
nal equinox. It is used in the book 
of Maccabees and appears to have begun 
in Nisin. Supposing it to begin on Ist 
September 312, B. C.; to reduce it to 
our era, subtract 311 y. 4 m. The follow- 
ing are the months ased by Greeks and 
Syrians, according to the U. T. : 


Syrian. Macedonian. English. 
Elal. Gorpicwus. September, 
TishrinI. © Hyperbere- October. 

teous. 
» II.  Dius. November. 
KaninI. | Appellwus. December. 

» If Audyneus. January. 

Shubat. Peritius. February. 
4 


* AlbirGni says that the word Cesar 
in Latin, means, “he has been drawn 
forth after a cutting has been made’ 
alluding to the death of his mother in 
parturition and his birth by means of 
the ‘‘ Ceesarean operation,” from which 
he received his name. An ingenious 
though fictitious etymology from cado. 

* Tho Spanish era of the Ceesars is 
reckoned from 1st January, 38 B. C., 
being the year following the conquest 
of Spain by Augustus. It was much 
used in Africa, Spain, and the south of 
France. By a Synod held in 1180, its 
use was abolished in all the churches 
dependent on Barcelona. Pedro IV of 
Arragon abolished it in 1350. John of 
Castile in 1382. It continucd to be used 
in Portugal till 1455.—U. T. 
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The Christian Era. 


Begins with the birth of Jesus Christ. The year consists, like the 
Syro-Macedonian, of 365d.5h. At the end of 4 years, they adda day to 
the end of the second month. The beginning of their Nycthemeron is rec- 
koned from midnight. Like the Arabians, they name the days of the week, 
beginning with Sunday. The commencement of their year, some take to 
be the entry of the sun in Capricorn : others, from the 8th degree of the 
same. 


The Era of Antoninus of Rome. 


It begins with his accession.! The years are Syro-Macedonian, the 
months Coptic. Ptolemy determined the position of the fixed stars in his 
Almagest on this era of which 1457 years have elapsed. 


The Era of Diocletian’ of Rome. 


He was a Christian emperor. The era begins with his accession. 
The years are Syro-Macedonian, the months Coptic; 1010 years have 
since elapsed. 


The Era of the Hijra. 


In pre-Islamic times, the Arabs had various eras, such as the building 
of the Ka’bah, and the sovereignty of Omar*® b. Rabii’a to whom was due 


2 A. D. 138. 

* The name in the text is Upabls 
with a variant cps.  Diocle- 
tian. Abul Fazl evidently meant Constan- 
tine, but probably following the text of 
Albir&ni, (Ohronol) he copied the heading 
of the Era of Diocletian, without noticing 
in the body of the passage, the change 
of name to Constantine, as the lst Chris- 
tian Emperor. The number 1010 is an 
error. Gladwin has 1410. If Abul Fazl 
counts from the era of Diocletian A. D. 
284, the intermediate years would be 
about 13810; if from A. D. 324, the date 
of Constantine’s sole mastership of the 
empire 1270, if from his proclamation as 
Emperor by the legious in 306, the num- 
ber would be 1290. His father Constan- 
tins was proclaimed Cesar by Diocle- 
tian in A. D. 292. 


® An error for ’Amr-b-Lohayy-born 
about 167 A. D., was king of Hijés; for: 
his genealogy see Caus. de Perc. Essaj 
Sur Vhist. Arab. Tabl. Il, VIII, 
The great tribe of Khuzéa’h traee their 
descent from him. Whilst at Balké in 
Syria, he had seen its inhabitants prac- 
tising idolatry: their idols, they averred, 
protected: and favoured them, granting 
rain at their prayers. At his request 
they presented him with the idol, Hobal, 
which he set up in Meoca and introduced 
its worship. It was made of red agate 
or cornelian and represented an old man 
with a long beard. ‘Quam pulchre con- 
venit figmento isti nomen suum,” says 
Pococke. (Spee. p. 97) “ ut sit 655 Vani" 
tas.” He also brought two other idols, 
Asaf and Nailah in the figure of a man 
and a woman and placed them upon 
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the rise of idolatry in Hijaéz, and this continued in use till the year of 
the Elephant,! which they, in turn, observed as a fresh epoch. Every 
Arab tribe constituted any important event in their history, an era. [n the 
time of the prophet this thread of custom had no coherence, but from the 
date of the Hijra, they gave each year a special name. Thus that year was 
called the ‘ year of Permission,” that is, the permission to go from Mecca to 
Medina. The second year was named the “ year of Command,” ¢.e, to fight 
the unbelievers.? At the accession of the second Caliph (Omar), Abi Misa 
Asha’ri,® governor of Yaman made the following representation: “ Your 
despatches have arrived dated the month of Shabén. I cannot dis- 
cover what date is understood by Shaban.” The Caliph summoned the 
learned. Some of the Jews advised the use of their era. The sage Hir- 
muzin* said ; “the Persians have a computation which they call Méhroz” 
and this he explained. But as there were intercalations in both, and their 
skill in calculation was slight, he did not accept either bat adopted the era 
of the Hijrah. The month according to their system is reckoned from the 
sight of one new moon, after the sun has completely set, till the next is visible. 
It is never more than 30 nor less than 29 days. It sometimes occars that 
four successive months are of 30 days, and three of 29. Chronologers put- 
ting aside calculations based on the moon’s appearance, reckon lunar months 


mounts Safa and Merwa. The following 7th ,, ,, year of victory. 
references deal fully with this subject. 8th ,, ,, year of equality. 
Poco. Spec. 90 et seq. Caus. de Pero. I, 9th ,, ,, year of exception, 
223. Shahrastani, p. 434. Sirat ur 10th ,, ,, year of farewell. 


Rasal. Ibn Hishfm, p. 50. Sale, Prel. Chronol. Albirdni, Sa- 


Disc, Kur. p. 14. The same error in 
the name Rabia’ occurs in Albirini 
Chronol. p. 39. 

* 570 A. D. the year in which Maho- 
med was born, and the name of which 
commemorates the defeat of Abraha, the 
Ethiopian king of Yaman. The story is 
well known v. Sale’s Kuran, p. 499. 
Eesai sor 1’Histoire des Arabes. Caus. 
ein, do Perceval, I, 268. 

* The 8rd year was called, the year of 

the trial 
4th ,, ,, year of Congratula- 
tion on the occa- 
sion of marriage. 
Sth ,, ,, year of the earth- 
quake. 
6th ,, , year of inquiring. 


chau, p. 35. 

® Abi Masa Al Asha’ri was one of 
the Companions, a native of Kéfah. He 
joined the prophet at Mecca and was a 
convert before the Flight to Medina. 
He was also one of the fugitives tb 
Abyssinia and including his journey from 
Yaman to Mecca, shared in the unusual 
distinction of three flights. His reading 
of the Kuran was unequalled. He died 
at Medina A. H. 500r 51. Nawawi. Ta- 
hatb ul Asmd. 

* Hurmuzan was @ learned Persian, 
taken prisoner by Abi Masa and sent to 
the Caliph Omar by whom his life was 
spared, thongh the grace was obtained 
with some difficulty. He subsequently 
became a convert. Ibid. 
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in two ways, vtz., Natural, which is the interval of the moon’s departure from 
a determinate position, with the sun in conjunction or opposition or the like 
to its return thereto; 2ndly, Artificial; since the motions of the moon 
are inconstant and their methodisation as well as an exact discrimination 
of its phases difficult, its mean rate of motion is taken and thus the task is 
facilitated. In the recent (Gurgdni) tables, this is 29 days, 12 hours and 
44 minutes. The rule is this, that when the fraction is in excess of half, 
it is reckoned as one day. Thus when the excess isover a half, they take 
the month of Muharram as 30 days, and the second month 29, and so on 
alternately to the last. In common years, therefore, Dhi’l Hijjah is 29 
days. The mean lunar year consists of 354 d. 8. h. 48 m3 which is less 
than a solar artificial year by 10 d. 21h 12 m. Mirza Ulugh Beg has 
based his new Canon on this era of which 1002 years have elapsed to the 
present time.® 


The Evra of Yazdajird. 


He was the son of Shahryfr Aparwez* b. Hurmuz b. Noshirwaén. It 
began with the accession of Jamshid. After him every succeeding mon- 
arch renewed its designation by his own accession and Yazdajird also re- 
instituted it from his assumption of sovereignty.’ The years are like the 
Syro-Macedonian ; but the fraction in excess was reserved till at the end of 
120 years, it amounted to a whole month, and that year was reckoned at 13 
months. The first intercalation was after Farwardin, and it was called by 
the name of that month. Then Urdibihisht was twice counted and so on. 
When the era was renewed under the name of Yazdajird, and his authority 
terminated in disaster, the continuity of intercalation was neglected. 
The years and months are Artificial, solar. 963 years have since elapsed.® 
Se ee ee Pee ee ee a ey 


7 This is a lunation or synodica] 
month, the interval between two con- 
janctions of the Sun and Moon. The 
periodical month, as distinguished from 
this, is the time taken in transit by the 
moon from any point of the Zodiac back 
to the same point: it consists of 27 d. 
7 h. 43 m. Hence a lunar month ig 
sometimes taken in round numbers at 
28 d. and this is the length of a lunar 
month according to the law of England. 
Lewis. Astr. of the Anc. p. 20. 

* And 36 seconds. Ibid. 

® For the prohibition of intercalation 


by Mahomed. See AlbirGni Sachan. 
Chronol. p. 74. 
*In Albiréni, Shahrydr-b-Parwez. 


Parwez or Aparwesz signifies Victorious. 
All the five tables of the Sassanian kings 
in the Chronology vary somewhat, but 
are agreed in naming Shahryar as the 
father of Parwez, though he is not 
placed as areigning sovereign. The U. T. 
however mentions him after Ardeshir 
III. A. D. 629. 

5 A.D. 632. 

¢ “In Persia, since the age of Zoro- 
aster, the revolution of the sun has been 
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The Malin Era. 


It is also called Jalali. The Persian Era was used at that period. 
Through the interruption of continuity in intercalation, the commencemente 
of the years fell into confusion. At the instance of Sultén Jalélu’ddin! 
Malik Shéh Salj4ki, Omar Khayyam and several other learned men in- 
stituted this era. The beginning of the year was determined from the sun’s 
entry into Aries. The years and months were at first Natural, but now the 
month is the ordinary Artificial, Each month consists of 30 days and 
at the end of Isfandérmuz, they add 5 or 6 days. Of this era, 516 years 
have elapsed. 


The Khéni Era 


dates from the reign of Ghaz4n* Khan and is founded on the Elkhéni 
tables. The years and months are Natural, solar. Before its adoption the 
State records bore date from the Hijrah and the lunar year was current. 
By this means the road was opened to grievous oppression, because 31 
lunar years are equal to only 30 solar years and great loss occurred to the 
agriculturists, as the revenue was taken on the lunar years and the har- 
vest depended on the solar. Abolishing this practice Ghéz4n Khan promo- 
ted the cause of justice’ by the introduction of this era. The names of the 
month are the Turkish with the addition of the word khdéni. Of this, 293 
years have elapsed. 


known and celebrated as an annual fes- * Ghfizin Khaén, Mahmidd, eldest son 
tival, but after the fall of the Magian of Arghin, the 8th from Manga Khén 
empire, the intercalation had been neg- son of Jenghiz, of the Moghul Tartar or 
lected: the fractions of minutes and Ilkhanian Dynasty of Persia. He as- 
hours were multiplied into days, and the cended the throne in A. H. 694 (A. D. 
date of the spring was removed from the 1294) and was succeeded by Ghidsu’ddin 
sign of Aries to that of Pisces.” Gibbon. Au-guptu Khudé bandah Muhammad, A. 
Decl. and Fall. Vol. X. p. 367. Ed. 1797. H. 708. (A. D. 1808). U. T. P. II, 


? A brilliant sketch of his life may be p. 146. A history of Ghfzan Khén was 
read in Gibbon. I need not multiply written by Shamsu’ddin Muhammad al 
references. ‘‘ The reign of Malek was Kashi, temp Sultén Abu Said. Haji 


illustrated by the Gelalean era: and Khalifah gives the date of the author's 
all errors, either past or future, were death about A. H. 930. which does not 
corrected by a compatation of time, agree with the date of Abu Séid in the 
which surpasses the Julian and ap- U. T. 

proaches the accuracy of the Gregorian * A similar act of justice is recorded 
style. The Gclalwan era is fixed to the of the Caliph al Muatadhid in his re- 
15th March A. H. 471 (A. D. 1079) Vol. form of the Calendar. V. Albirini, 


X. p. 867. Chronol. p. 36. 
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The Iléhe Era. 


His Majesty had long desired to introduce a new computation of years 
and months throughout the fair regions of Hindustan in order that per- 
plexity might give place to easiness, He was likewise averse to the era 
of the Hijra (Flight) which was of ominous signification, but because of the 
number of short-sighted, ignorant men who believe the currency of the era 
to be inseparable from religion, His Imperial Majesty in his graciousness, 
dearly regarding the attachment of the hearts of his subjects did not carry 
out his design of suppressing it. Although it is evident to right-minded 
people of the world, what relevancy exists between the market-coin of 
commercial dealing and the night-gleaming jewel of faith, and what parti- 
cipation between this chain of objective connection and the twofold cord 
of spiritual truth, yet the world is full of the dust of indiscrimination, and 
the discerning are heedful of the fable of the fox! that took to flight when 
camels were being impressed. In 992% of the Novilunar year, the lamp 
of knowledge received another light from the flame of his sublime in- 
telligence and its full blaze shone upon mankind. The fortunately gifted, 
lovers of truth raised their heads from the pillow of disappointment and 
the crooked-charactered, drowsy-willed lay in the corner of disuse. Mean- 
while the imperial design was accomplished. Amir Fathao’llah Shirdzi,’ 
the representative of ancient sages, the paragon of the house of wisdom, set 
himself to the fulfilment of this object, and taking as his base the recent 
Gurgdni Canon, began the era with the accession of his Imperial Majesty. 
The splendour of visible sublimity which had its manifestation in the lord 
of the universe commended itself to this chosen one, especially as it also 
concentrated the leadership of the world of spirituality, and for its cogni- 
tion by vassals of auspicious mind, the characteristics of the divine essence 
were ascribed to it, and the glad tidings of its perpetual adoption proclaimed. 
The years and months are natural solar without intercalation and the Per- 
sion names of the months and days have been left unaltered. The days of 
the month are reckoned from 29 to 32, and the two days of the last are 
called Roz o Shab (Day and Night). The names of the months of each era 
are tabulated for facility of reference. 


2 Gulistan I. Story XVI. ‘ What con- own ends, aay ’—“ This is a camel,” who 
nection, Madcap,’ they said to him ‘has would care about my release so as to in- 
a camel with thee and what resemblance quire ito my condition ?” 
hast thou to it? ‘Peace!’ he answered 2 A.D. 1584. 

‘for if the curions should, to serve their ® See Ain Akb. Vol. I, p. 38, &o. 
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* These months are somewhat dif- 
ferent in Albirini. Chronol. p. 82. 

® The choice of variants in these names 
might have been decided by a reference 
to Geseninus : the correct spellings appear 
to be relegated to the notes of the text. 


* In the Coptic months, I have follow- 
the spelling of Sachau’s Albirini (Chro- 
no). p. 83) and the U.T. p. 10. P. II. 
They are to be found also in Masaidi’s 
MurGj ud Dahab. Chap. 55, and in Abil 
Mahésin (Annals) Vol. I, p. 36. 


The evonts of the world recorded in chronological sequence, are ac- 
counted the science of history, and he who is proficient in them, is 


a historian. 


Many writings in this branch of knowledge regard- 


ing India, Khaté, the Franks, Jews and other peoples are extant. 
Of the Muhammadan sect, the first who in Hijéz occupied himself 
with this subject was Muhammad-b-Ishak,! then follow Wahab-b- 
Marabbih,* W4ékidi,® Asma’i,* Tabari,® Abu A’bdu’llah Muslim-b-Kutaybah,® 


? Author of the well known work 
Al Maghdzi wa’s Siyar(expeditiones bellicss 
et biographiss); he was a native of Medina, 
and as a traditionist held a high rank, 
and regarded by Al Bukhfri and as 
Shéfa’i as the first authority on the 
Muslim conguests. He died at Baghdad 
A. H. 151 (A. D. 768) other dates (151- 
2-3) are Also given. It is from his work 
that Ibn Hisham extracted the materials 
for his life of the prophet. v. Ibn Kha- 
lakan. Others acoord the honour of being 
the first writer on this subject to U’rwah- 
b-Zubayr. Haj. Khal. V. 646. 

® Was anative of Yaman and one of 
the “ Abna’’ ¢. ¢., a descendant of one of 
the Persian soldiers settled there. He 
died at Sana’é in Yaman A. H. 110. in 
Mubarram (April—May A. D. 728)— 
(others say in 114 or 116) at the age 
of 90. He was a great transmitter of 
narrations and legends. A great part of 
the information given by Moslem his- 
torians regarding the antislamic history 
of Persia, Greece, Yaman, Egypt &c. 
comes from him. He was an audacious 
liar, as Moslem critics of a later period 
discovered. Ibn Khall. De. SI. IV. p. 
672-3. 

® Abu A’bdu’llah Muhammad-b-Omar. 
Wakid, al Wakidi, a native of Mecca, 
author of the well known “ conquests” of 
the Moslems. He was born A. H. 130 
(Sep. A. D. 747) and died on the eve of 
Monday 11 Zdl Hijjah. A. H 207 (27th 
April A. D. 823), being then Kadhi of 
the quarter of Baghdad, situated on the 


west bank of the Tigris ; wdésids means de- 
scended from Wakid, an ancestor of this 
name., I. K. III. p. 61. 

* Abu Said ’Abdu’l Malik-b-Kuraib al 
Asma’i, the celebrated philologer, a 
complete master of Arabic. He was 
native of Basra, but removed to 
Baghdad in the reign of Harén ar 
Rashid. It is said he knew by heart 
16,000 pieces of verse. He was born 
A. H. 122 (A. D. 740) and died at 
Basra in the month of Safar A. H. 216 
(March—April A. D. 831). Others say 
he died at Marw. The voluminous 
treatises of this author are detailed by I. 
K. 

§ Ibn Jarir at Tabari (native of Taba- 
restén) author of the great commentary 
of the Kuraén and of the celebrated his- 
tory. He is regarded as an exact tradi- 
tionist, born A. H. 224 (A. D. 838-9) at 
Amol in Tabarestan and died at Baghdad 
A. H. 310 (A. D. 928)., I. K. 

© A native of Dinawar, some say of 
Marw, author of the Kitab ul Ma'érif and 
Addb dl Kdtib; the first a work of 
general knowledge, from which Eichhora 
extracted his genealogies of the Arabs 
published in his Monumenta historia 
Arabum: it contains a namber of short 
biographical notices of the early Moslems. 
A list of other works will be found in 
I. K.’s biography. lI. p. 22. He was 
born A. H. 218 (A. D. 828-9) and died 
A. H. 270 (A. D. 884). Other dates 
given are A. H. 271 and 296 (A. D. 909). 
The Addéd ul Kdtib or Writer’s Gaide is 
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As'tham of Kifa,! Muhammad Mukanna’* Hakim A’li Miskawaih,® 
Fakhro’ddin Mubammad-b-A’li Déid Sulaiman Binékiti,s Abd’l Faraj, 


remarkable for its long preface, though 
itself a short work on philology, and was 
called by the learned ‘a preface without 
a book,’ in contradistinction to Ibn as 
Sikkit’s work, the Isla a1 Mantik, a 
book without a preface. 

7 Muhammad-b-A’li, known as Aa’sim 
Kffi; his work, the Futah Aa’thim (H. 
K.) is a short account of events from the 
death of the prophet to the death of 
Husain at Karbala. It was translated into 
Persian by Ahmad-b-Md. Mastanfi: a 
copy of it is among the MSS. of the 
Asiatic Society. In this latter the name 
is spelt with a Wy instead of © 

? This name occurs in the Hamésah. 
A poem beginning 299 ww tes9 cstv 
“ty the 39th of the “ B&b Gl Adab” is 
by Al Mukanna’ al Kindi. Freytag gives 
his name from the Scholia as Muhammad- 
b-Ohmaizah. He is said to have been 
called Mukanna’ from the veil he wore 
to protect the beauty of his person. He 
equandered his wealth in lavish gifts 
and in the time of the Omayyads was 
still living, of much account with his 
people, bat in poverty. This single 
poem scarcely deserves to place him in 
the roll ef Arab writers of note. The 
variant Mukaffa’ must refer to Ibn al 
Mukaffa’, He was known as the Katib 
or Secretary and was the author of some 
celebrated epistles. He also translated 
Kalila and Damna into Arabic. He was 
Seeretary to Isa-b-A’li, uncle to the 
frst two Abbaside Caliphs, as Saff4h and 
al MansGr. His horrible death by order 
of the governor of Basra, Sofyén-b- 
Moawiyah al Muhallabi may be read in 
Ibn-Khall. It ocourred in A. H. 142 (A. 
D. 759-60). The latter states that some 
of his poetry may be found in the Ha- 
5 


mésah. He is evidently confounding 
him, with Mukanna’ above mentioned. 
According to H. K. the Tarikhn’! Furs, 
an ancient history of Persia by an un- 
known author and the principal source of 
the Shahnémah was translated from the 
Pehlevi into Arabic by Ibn al Mukanna’ 
I suspect Mukaffa’ is the right reading. 

® Abu A’li Ahmad-b-Miskawaih, a 
Persian of good birth and distingnished 
attainments. He was treasurer to Malik 
Adhd’nd Daulah-b-Bawaih, who placed 
the utmost trust in him. He was the 
author of several works. Abdl Faraj 
relates (Hist. Dynast. p. 328) that 
Avicenna consulted him on a certain ab- 
struse point; and finding him slow of in- 
telligence and incapable of solving his 
difficulty, left him. His death is placed 
about A. H. 420. Haj. Khal. makes it 
421 (A. D. 1080.) The latter mentions 
one of his works. Tajdrib-tl-Umum wa 
Tawdkib wl Himam (enperientia popu- 
lorum et studia animorum) of much re- 
pute. 

* Bindkit is placed by Yakat (Mua’ja- 
mul Bulddm) in Transoxiana. He is the 
author of the Raudhat al Albéb (viri- 
darium cordatorum) a compendium of 
Persian history. He lived tempore Jin- 
ghiz Khan and wrote on the history of 
the Kh&t4i kings at the request or com- 
mand of Sultéin Abi Safd Bahédur. 
H. K. See Elliot’s Bibl. Index to Mu- 
hammadan Historians India p. 70. 

® The well known author of the His- 
toria Dynastiarum, born A. D. 1226; and 
died 1286 according to Chanfepié. Po. 
cocke and D’Herbelot briefly allude to 
him ; Bayle at some length, whose cyni- 
cism enlivens if it does not add to the 
value of his notes. 
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Tmédn'ddin-b-Kathir,! Mukaddasi? Ab4 Hanifah Dinawari,3 Mubammad- 
b-’Abdu’llah Masa’idi,* Ibu Khallékgn,® Yéfa'i,S Abad Nasr Utbi:7 
amongst the Persians, Firdausi, Tusi, Abdél Husain Baihak,? Abdl 


1 The H&fidh I’m&du’ddin, Ism4il-b- 
A’bdo’llah ad Dimashki died in A. H. 
774 (A. D. 1872). The name of his his- 
tory is ’Al Biddyah wa’l Nihdyah (int- 
tium et finis) and is continued to his 


own time. See H. K. 
® There are several of this name. See 
D’Herb. art. Mocaddes. Shamsu’ddin 


*Abdu’llah was the author of a geography 
entitled.—Ahsanu’l takstm fi Ma’ rifati’la 
kél{m, a description of the seven climates, 
died A. H. 441, (A. D. 1049: a second, 
Hus&muddin ‘Md.-b:-A’bul Wéhid au- 
thor of a work on judicial decisions ; died 
A. H. 648 (A. D. 1245) : a third, probably 
the one alluded to, Shah&b@ddin Aba 
Mahmiid as Shéfa’i author of the work 
Muthtrw’l Ghardm ila’ Zidratil Kads wdl 
Shdm (liber cupidinem enertans Hiero- 
solyma et Damascum visendi.) He died 
in 765, (A. D. 1863). H. K. 

® AbG Hanffa Ahmad-b-Daid ad 
Dinawari, author of a work Isidh ul 
Mantik (emendatio sermonis). He died 
290 (A. D. 902). H. K. 

* The author of the Murfj ud Dahab. 
(Prata Auria) which he composed in the 
reign of the Caliph Mautia Billah. It 
begins with the creation of the world, 
and is continued through the Caliphs to 
his own time. He died in Cairo in 846. 
A. H.(A. D. 957). See D’Herb. andH. K. 

6 The famous biographer: his work 
the Wafaydtu’l Aaydn containing the 
lives of illustrious men is well known. 
it was composed in Egypt under Sultan 
Baybars of the Mameluke dynasty. He 
has given a few particulars of his life at 
the close of this work whioh was finished 
in A. H.672 (A. D. 1278-4). He was born 
in 608 (A. D. 1211) and died in 681 (A. 
D. 1282). D’Herb. and H. K. 


© A’bd’aollah-b-Asa’d al Yé&fa’i al 
Yamani, died 768 Aa. H. (A. D. 1366). 
He wrote the Mirat u’l Janén wa I’brat 
wl] Yakdh&n (speculum cordis et ex- 
emplum vigilantis), a historical work 
beginning with the Flight and continued 
to his own time. Another is the Ran- 
dhat u’l Ridhin (viridarium hyacinthorum) 
containing lives of Moslem saints. This 
last is not mentioned by H. K. cf. 
D’ Herb. 

7 Author of the Tarfkh Yamins which 
contains the history of the Ghaznivide 
Sult4n Yamfn u’d Daulah Mahmid-b- 
Subuktakfn of whom he was a contem- 
porary : if is brought down to the year 
428 (A. D. 1086-7): De Sacy has given 
an analysis of it in the 4th Vol. of Notices 
et extratts. I. K. III. p. 266. Ano- 
ther of his name is Al Utbi the poet of 
Basra; his surname was drawn from 
Utba son of Abé Sufyaén. It also signi. 
fies descended from VUtba-b-Ghazén one 
of the prophet’s companions. I. K. LI, 
107. 

® Aba Hazan’ Ali-b-Zayd al Baihaki 
author of the Wishdhi Dumyatit Kagr;e 
supplement to the Dumyat u’l Kagr of 
al Békharzi the poet who died. A. H, 
467. (A. D. 1075). He is mentioned in 
I. K. under the latter name ; also by H. 
K., but his date is omitted; also as the 
author of a work called Tarikhi Baihak. 
v. under Tarikh; Baihak, derived from 
the Persian batha, good (bihf{n), accord- 
ing to Yakat is a collection of S821 
villages between Nissbér and Kimis, 
there are two others given in H. K. one; 
the author of the Arba’f (quadra- 
genarve de Moribus) Abn Bakr Abmad-b- 
A’lias Shéfa’{, died 458, (A. D. 1065) and 
Abu’l Mabésin Masa'tid-h-A’li-d-644 (A, 


+ 


Husain author of the Térikhi Khusrawi,! Khwajah Abdl Fazl Baihaki,? 
A’bbés-b-Muga’b,> Abmad-b-Sayyér,* Abu Ishék Bazz’az,> Muhammad 
Balkhi,6 Abul Ka’sim Ka’bi,’? Abu’l Hasan Farsi,’ Sadru’ddin Muhammad 
author of the T&ju’l Madsir,? (corona monumentorum), Abt’Abdu’llah 
Jasjani,!© (author of the Tabakat-i-Négiri), Kabiru’ddin "Ird4ki, Abu’l 
Kisim Kashi, author of the Zubdah (Lactts flos), Khwéjah Abi’l 
Pasl8 author of the Makhzan ul Balaghat (promtuarium eloquentio 
and Fadhéil Gl Muldk (virtutes principum prastantes), ’Atau'ddin 
Jawaini, brother of the Khawdjah Shamsn’ddin author of a Diwén, (he 


D. 1149) author of the Al Aa’lak wl Ma- 
lawain (pretiosiores partes diet et noctis) 
ef. D’Herb. art. Baiheki. 

* Abi’l Husam Muhammad-b-Snlai- 
man Al Asha’ri. the Térikh Khusrawi, 
is a history of the Persian kings. H. K. 
gives no further particulars or date. 

? Author of a history of the House of 
Subuktikin in several volumes. H. K. 

* Author of the Tarfkh Khorésan 
H. K. 

* Ahmad-b-Sayyér-b-Ayyab. The Hé- 
fidh, Abn’l Hasan al Marwazi a tra- 
ditionist of great repute and accuracy. 
Died A. H. 268. A. D. 881. Abu’l Mahé- 
ain V. IT. p. 45. 

* Aba Ishék-Mubammad-b-al Bazzéz 
was the author of a history of Herat. 
H. K. 

© Muhammad-b-Akil al Balkhi-d-A. 
H. 316. (A. D. 928). (Abul Mahéain IT. 
p. 235.) author of history of Balkh H. K. 

7 Abo’l Késim Ali-b-Mahmid author 
of a history of Balkh. H. K. See also 
LK. IL. p. 31. 

*AbGl Hasan, A’bd’n’l Ghifir-b- 
lame’il Al Férsi, author of the Siyék 
& @eili térikh Nisabér (cursus orationis 
appendix ad historiam Nisabére). He 
Gel A. H. 537 (A. D. 1182.) H. K. 

.* This is the Persian History, men- 
tiened by H. K. who gives no farther 

-*The Tabaksti Nigiri is on the 
militesy, expeditions of Néisiru’ddin 


Mahmud Shéh-b-Itamish of Delhi. The 
name of the author is Ab4 Omar, Othman- 
b-Mabammad al Minhéj, Sirh§j al Jésjéni. 
So it occurs in the author’s own preface 
to his work which has been printed un- 
der the superintendence of Captain Nas- 
sau Lees. The name is sometimes writ- 
ten,but apparently inoorrectly as Jurjdn : 
the latter city is placed by Yékut between 
Tabaristén and Khordsén, while Jazjaén 
is an extensive distract between Balkh 
and Marwarid. See Capt. Lees’ preface 
for an account of this author. 

21 Son of Téju’ddin Ir&ki, who wrote 
of the conquests of Sult4n A’ldu’ddin 
Khilji. He was a skilled rhetorician, 
and writer; see a slight sketch of him 
in the Tarfkh Firoz Shéhi. (p. 361) of 
Ziduddin Barni. 

29 Abu’l Késim Jamflu’ddin. Muham- 
mad-d- A. H. 886 (A. D. 1482), author 
of the Zubdatu’t Tawdrikh, in Persian. 
H. K. 

18 Abé’l Fadhl Ubaidu’llah H. K. (In 
Randhat us Safa, ’Abdullah)-b-Abi Nasr 
Abmad-b-A’li-b-al Mfkél ; both the works 
mentioned are historical. H.K. refers 
to the Raudhat us Safa without further 
detail. 

1% D’Herbelot and the Raudhat give 
the name A’l4u’ddin A’ta Malik al 
Juwaini; the author of the Jahdn Ku- 
shd a Persian history; no other parti- 
culars are stated. 
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wrote the Tarikh Jahénkush4, Historia, orbis terrarum victriz) Hamdu’llah 
Mustanfi Kazwini,! Kadhi Nidh4ém Baydhéwi,* Khwajah-Rashidi Tabib,’ 
Héfiz Abru,* and other trustworthy writers. 

For a long time past, likewise, it has been the practice to record 
current events by a chronogram and to make the computation of years ap- 
pear froma single word, a hemistich and the like and this too they term a 
date ; as for instance, for the accession of his Majesty, they have devised 
the words “Nagrat i Akbar” ( y51 wy) victoria insignis and “K&m 
Baksh” ( .*# lf). Optatis respondens), but the ancients practised it 


little; thus the following was written on Avicenna.® 


The Demonstration of Truth, Abu A’li Sina. 

Entered in Shaja’ (= 373) from non-existence into being. 
In Shagdé ( be* 391) he acquired complete knowledge. 

In Takaz (_5S 427) he bade the world farewell. 


* Author of the Tarikh Gustda(prestan- 
tissima ewhistoria) which ranks among the 
best general histories of the East, written 
for the Wazir Ghiathu’ddin Muhammad. 
It was first composed in 50,000 verses, 
and then turned into prose about A. H. 
730 (A. D. 1829-80). It begins with 
the creation and gives an account of the 
prophets, preislamite monarchies, and 
subsequent Caliphate to his own time 
with the usual digressions in biography, 
geography and genealogy. The various 
chapters of this work are detailed in 
H. K. See Elliot’s Bibl. Index, p. 75., 

* Kaédhi Nasirn’ddin Abdu’llah-b- 
Omar al Baidh4wi-d-A. H. 684 (A. D. 
1285) author of the Nidhému’t Tawérikh 
(Ordo historiarum), a compendium of 
Persian history with an account of Mos- 
lem dynasties from the house of Umay- 
yah to that of Khwérazm and the 
Mongols. The text has the word Nidhdm 
as a name instead of the titles of his work. 

* Khwéjah Rashidu’ddin Fadhlo’llah. 
the Wazir (put to death in 718 (A. D. 
1318), author of the Jami’u’t Tawérikh 
(historia untversalis). He began it 
just before the death of Ghézén Khin 
A. H. 704 (13904, A. D.) His successor 


Khudabandah Muhammad ordered him 
to complete it and preface it with his 
name and to add to the history of tHe 
Jingiz dynasty, a more general account 
of the nations of the world. The full 
details will be found in H. K. under art. 


cole &-l= A more extended notice of 
the author and his work may be read 
in Elliot’s Bibl. Index p. 1. Vol. I. 

* NGru’ddin Lutfallah, al Harawi-b- 
A’bdallah, known as Héfidh Abrié, au- 
thor of the Zubdatu’t Tawdrtkh composed 
for Bai Sankar Mirza, an account of the 
principal events and strange or extra- 
ordinary occurrences recorded in the 
history of the world carried down to A. 
H. 829 (1425 A. D.) He died in 884 
(A. D. 1480). Elliot’s Bibl. Index p. 81. 

The whole of this series of authors is 
taken bodily and in the same order by 
Abu’l Faz] from the Raudhatu’s Safé 
without acknowledgement. 

* Pur i Sina signifies the same as 
Ibn Sina, The full name of this philo- 
sopher is Abu ’Ali Husain-b-’Abdu’llah- 
b-Sina, as Shaikh. ar Réis. He was born 
in Buhkéra A. H. 370 (A. D. 980) and 
died in 428 (1036) at the age of 58. The 
length to which these notes have run 
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A'TN I. 
The Commander of the Forces. 


He is the vicegerent of His Majesty. The troops and! people of the 
province are under his orders and their welfare depends upon his just ad- 
ministration. He must seek the will of God in all that he undertakes 
and be constant in praise and supplication. He must never lay aside the 
consideration of the people’s prosperity nor suffer his zeal to sleep. He 
must not be prompt to vain converse or asperity of manner. Vigilance and 
the due distinction of ranks must be his care, especially towards subordinates 
near his person and officials at a distance. What is the duty of dependents 
must not be committed to his sons, and what these can’ perform he should 
not execute himself. In all transactions he should confide in one wiser 
than himself and if he can find none such, he should confer with a few 
chosen individuals and weigh carefully their deliberations. 


It haps at times, the hoary sage 

May fail at need in counsel right, 

And unskilled hands of tender age 

A chance shaft wing within the white.! 


He should not admit many men to his secret councils, for the prudent, 
zealous, warm, disinterested adviser is rare, lest one of them should pro- 
voke dissension, and opportunities for timely action escape. He should 
regard his office of command as that of a guardian, and exercise caution, 
and making a knowledge of the disposition of men a rule of government, 
live as it behoves his office. Levity and anger he should keep under the 
restraint of reason. He should reclaim the rebellious by a just insight 
into the conduct of affairs and by good counsel, failing which, he should 
be swift to punish by reprimands, threats, imprisonment, stripes or amputa- 
tion of limb, but he must use the utmost deliberation before severing the 
bond of the principle of life. He should not pollute his tongue with abuse 
which is the manner of noisy vagabonds of the market place. He should 
refrain from the use of oaths in speech for this is imputing falsehood to 
himself by implication and distrust in the person he addresses, In judicial 
investigations, he should not be satisfied with witnesses and oaths, but 
pursue them by manifold inquiries, by the stady of physiognomy and the 


compel me to reject information which contents of his famous work on Medi- 


the reader may easily gather for him- cine which has been a mine of know- 
self. The life of Avicenna will be found ledge and contention to all subsequent 
in I, K. Under art Sina D’Herbelot tran- Moslem writers on this subject. 


sstibes his life and under Canin the  Gulistén of Sa’di, Chap. III. 
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exercise of foresight, nor, laying the burden of it on others, live absolved 
from solicitude. 

Beware lest justice to that judge belong, 

Whose own ill-deed hath wrought the suppliant’s wrong. 


Let him not inflict the distress of expectation upon supplicants for 
justice. He should shut his eyes against faults and accept excuses, and 
adopt such a course of conduct as will not disparage his good breeding 
and dignity. He should not interfere with any man’s creed. A wiso man, 
in worldly affairs that are transient, seeks not his own loss, why then should 
he knowingly abandon the spiritual life that is eternal, for if it be true, dis- 
turbance is criminal and if otherwise it is the malady of ignorance and is 
deserving of kind treatment. Each division of the kingdom, he should en- 
trust to zealous upright men and provide for the safety of the roads by the 
establishment of trusty guards and from time to time receive reports of 
them. He should select for purposes of secret intelligence honest, pro- 
vident, truthful and unavaricious men, and if such needful individuals are 
not to be obfained, in every affair he should associate several who are un- 
known to each other and inspecting their several reports thus ascertain the 
truth. His expenditure should be less than his income, and from his trea- 
sury ho should supply the needy, especially those who loose not their tongues 
in solicitation. He should never be negligent of the supplies and accoutre- — 
ments of the troops. He should not refrain from the practice of horse- 
manship, and should use the bow and the matchlock and command this 
exercise to his men. In attaching individuals to his own person and in 
the increase of confidence, he should employ a cautious circumspection. 
Many are the evil dispositioned and licentious of nature who profess sin- 
cerity and sell themselves at a high price. He should turn his attention to 
the increase of agriculture and the flourishing condition of the land and 
earn the gratitude of the people by the faithful discharge of his obligations 
and account the befriending of the agriculturists as an excellent service to 
the Almighty. He should retain impartial collectors of revenue and from 
time to time obtain information regarding their actions. Let him store 
for himself a goodly reward in the making of reservoirs, wells, watercourses, 
gardens, serais and other pious foundations, and set about the repairing if 
what has fallen into ruin. He should not be given to retirement nor be 
unsettled in mind which is the manner of recluses, nor make a practice 
of associating with the common people nor be ever surrounded by a 
crowd which is the fashion of blind worshippers of outward appearances. 

Court not the world nor to it wholly die ; 
‘Walk wisely : neither phoenix be nor fly. 


Let him hold in honour the chosen servants of God, and entreat the 
assistance of spiritually-minded anchorites and of mendicants of tangled 
hair and naked of foot. The imploring blessings from the sun and the 
solar lamp, he should not consider as its deification or a worshipping of 
fire! Let him accustom himself to night vigils and partake of sleep and 
food in moderation. He should pass the dawn and the evening in medita- 
tion and pray at noon and at midnight. When he is at leisure from worldly 
affairs and introspection of conscience, he should study works of philosophy 
and act according to their precepts. If this does not satisfy his mind, he 
should peruse the spiritual admonitions of the Masnawi® and regardless 
of the letter imbibe its spirit. He should entertain his mind with the 
instractive stories of Kalila and Damna, and thus gaining a knowledge of 
the vicissitudes of life, regard the experience of the ancients as his own. 
Let him apply himself to the cultivation of true knowledge and put 
aside childish tales. Let him associate with a discreet and trusty friend 
and give him permission to look carefully into his daily conduct in 
order that he may privately represent whatever, in the balance of his dis- 
cretion, appears blameworthy and if at any time his penetration should be 
at fault he should not be thereat displeased for men have ever been back- 
ward in uttering a displeasing truth especially in a season of anger when 
reason slumbers and the spirit is aflame. Courtiers, for the most part, 
seek pretexts of evasion and lend a false colouring to error, and if perchance 
one of them should be really concerned, he will hold his peace for fear, 
for he is indeed difficult to find who would prefer another’s benefit to his 
own injury. Let him not be roused to anger by the representations of 
detractors, but rest in the path of circumspection, for men of evil nature, 
dissemblers in speech, palm off their tales with the semblance of truth and 
representing themselves as disinterested, labour to injure others. He 
should not consider himself as fixed of residence but hold himself ever 
ready for a summons to the presence. .Let him not be malevolent, but 
prefer courtesy and gentleness. He should not subvert ancient families 
but let an illustrious ancestry redeem unworthy successors. Let him see 
that the younger among his followers when they meet, use the greeting “God 
is great,’ and the elder reply ‘Glorious is His Majesty.” Let him not 
take as food a sheep or a goat of under one year aud he should abstain 
from flesh for a month after the anniversary of his birthday. He shall 
not eat of anything that he has himself killed. He should restrict him- 
eelfin sensual gratification and approach not a pregnant woman. The 


3 See. Vol. I, pp. 200-202. ® See Vol. I, p. 166, 
2 Of Jalélu’ddin Rimi. 
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food which is bestowed in memory of the deceased, he should prepare each 
year on his birthday and regale the needy. 


With heavenly treasures store thy grave—provide! 
While yet in life—none may when he hath died. 


When the sun advances from one sign of the zodiac to another, let 
him offer up a thanksgiving and discharge cannon and musketry to arouse 
the slumberers in forgetfulness. At the first beams of the world-illumining 
sun and at midnight which is the turning point of its re-ascension, let him 
sound the kettle-drum and enforce vigilance. 


A'TN It. 
The Foujddr. 


In the same way that His Majesty, for the prosperity of the empire, 
has appointed a Commander of the forces for each province, so by his 
rectitude of judgment and wise statesmanship he apportions several par- 
gannahs to the care of one of his trusty, just and disinterested servants, 
appreciative of what is equitable, and faithful to his engagements; and 
him they style by the above name. As a subordinate and assistant he 
holds the first place. Should a cultivator or a collector of the crown lands 
or an assignee of government estates prove rebellious, he should induce 
‘him to submit by fair words, and if this fail, he shall take the written 
evidence of the principal officers and proceed to chastise him. He should 
pitch his camp in the neighbourhood of the body of rebels and at every 
opportanity inflict loss upon their persons and property but not risk at 
once a general engagement. If the affair can be concluded with the in- 
fantry he should not employ cavalry. He should not be rash in attacking a 
fort, but encamp beyond bowshot and the reach of its guns and musketry, and 
obstruct the roads of communication. He should be vigilant against night 
attacks and devise a place of retreat, and be constant in patrolling. When 
he has captured the rebel camp, he must observe equity in the division of 
the spoil and reserve a fifth for the royal exchequer. If a balance of 
revenue be due from the village, this should be first taken into account. 
He should constantly inspect the horses and accoutrements of the troops. 
If a trooper be without a horse, his comrades should be assessed to pro- 
vide for him and if a horse be killed in action, it should be made good at 
the expense of the State. He must duly furnish a roll of the troops present 


* Sa’di-Gulistén Preface. 
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and absent, to the royal court and ever bear in mind the duty of carrying 
out its sacred ordinances. 


AYN Ill. 
The Mir A’dl and the Kész:. 


Although tbe supreme authority and the redress of grievances rests 
with sovereign monarchs, yet the capacity of a single person is inadequate 
to the superintendence of the entire administration. It is therefore 
necessary that he should appoint one of his discreet and unbiassed servants 
as his judiciary delegate. This person must not be content with witnesses 

| and oaths, but hold diligent investigation of the first importance, for the 
inquirer is uninformed and the two ‘litigants are cognisant of the facts. 
Without full inquiry, and just insight, it is difficult to acquire requisite 
certitude. From the excessive depravity of human nature and its covetous- 
ness, no dependence can be placed on a witness or his oath. By impartia- 
lity and knowledge of character, he should distinguish the oppressed 

| from the oppressor and boldly and equitably take action on his conclusions. 

| He must begin with a thorough interrogation and learn the circumstances 
of the case ; and should keep in view what is fitting in each particular and 
take the question in detail, and in this manner sct down separately the 
evidence of each witness. When he has accomplished his task with in- 
telligence, deliberation and perspicacity, he should, for a time, turn to 
other business and keep his counsel from others. He should then take up 
the case and reinvestigate and inquire into it anew. and with discrimina- 
tion and singleness of view search it to its core. If capacity and vigour 
are not to be found united, he should appoint two persons, one to investigate 
whom they call a Kazi; the other the Mir A’dl to carry out his finding. 


AYN IV. 
! The Kotwdl. 


The appropriate person for this office should be vigorous, experienced, 
active, deliberate, patient, astute and humane. Through his watchfulness 
and night patrolling the citizens should enjoy the repose of security, and 
the evil-disposed lie in the slough of non-eristence. He should keep a 
register of houses, and frequented roads, and engage the citizens in a 
pledge of reciprocal assistance, and bind them to a common participation of 
weal and woe. He should form a quarter by the union of a certain number 
af habitations, and name one of his intelligent subordinates for its superin- 
tendence and receive a daily report under his seal of those who enter or 
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leave it, and of whatever events therein occur. And he should appoint as 
& spy one among the obscure residents with whom the other should have 
no acquaintance, and keeping their reports in writing, employ a heed- 
ful scrutiny. He should establish a separate serdt and cause unknown 
arrivals to alight therein, and by the aid of divers detectives take account of 
them. He should minutely observe the income and expenditure of the 
various classes of men and by a refined address, make his vigilance reflect 
honour on bis administration. Of every guild of artificers, he should name 
one as guildmaster, and another aa broker, by whose intelligence the business 
of purchase and sale should be conducted. From these also he should require 
frequent reports. He should see to the open thoroughfare of the streets and 
erect barriers at the entrances and secure freedom from defilement. When 
night is a little advanced, he should prohibit people from entering or leav- 
ing the city. He should set the idle to some handicraft. He should 
remove former grievances and forbid any one from forcibly entering the 
house of another. He shall discover thieves and the goods they have 
stolen or be responsible for the loss. He should so direct that no one 
shall demand a tax or cess save on arms, elephants, horses, cattle, camels, 
sheep, goats and merchandise. In every Sdbah a slight impost shall be 
levied at an appointed place. Old coins should be given in to be melted 
down or consigned to the treasury as bullion. He should suffer no 
alteration of value in the gold and silver coin of the realm, and its 
diminution by wear in circulation. he shall recover to the amount of the 
deficiency. He should use his discretion in the reduction of prices and 
not allow purchases to be made outside the city. The rich shall not take 
beyond what is necessary for their consumption. He shall examine the 
weights and make the sér not more or less than thirty ddms.! In the gaz* 
hereinafter to be mentioned, he should permit neither decrease or increase, 
and restrain the people from the making, the dispensing, the buying or 
selling of wine, but refrain from invading the privacy of domestic life. 
Of the property of a deceased or missing person who may have no heir, 
he shall take an inventory and keep it in his care. He should reserve 
separate ferries and wells for men and women. He should appoint persons 
of respectable character to supply the public watercourses, and prohibit 
women from riding on horseback. He should direct that no ox or buffalo’ 
or horse, or camel be slaughtered, and forbid the restriction of persona) 
liberty and the selling of slaves. He should not suffer a woman to be burnt 
against her inclination, nor a criminal deserving of death, to be impaled, 


1 See Vol. I, pp. 16, 32, et seq. * See Vol. I, p. 88. n. and Afn 11 of 
this book, 
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nor any one to be circumcised under the age of twelve. Above this limit of 
age, the permission may be accorded. Religious enthusiasts, calendars, 
and dishonest tradesmen he should expel or deter from their course of con- 
duct, but he should be careful in this matter not to molest a God-fearing 
recluse, or persecute barefooted wandering anchorites. He should allot 
separate quarters to butchers, hunters of animals, washers of the dead, and 
sweepers, and restrain men from associating with such stony-hearted gloomy- 
dispositioned creatures. He shall amputate the hand of any who is the 
pot-companion of an executioner, and the fingor of such as converse with his 
family. He should locate the cemetery outside of, and to the west of the city. 
He should prohibit his adherents from wearing sombre garments in mourn- 
ing and induce them to wear red. From the first till the nineteenth of the 
month of Farwardin, during the whole of the month of Aban, the days of 
the sun’s passage from one sign of the zodiac to another, viz., the first of 
every solar month, the sixteenth of the same, the [léhi festivals, the days 
of the eclipse of the sun and moon, and on the first day of the week, 
he shall prohibit men from slaughtering animals, bat hold it lawful as 
a necessity for feeding animals used in hunting and for the sick. He 
shall removo the place of execution to without the city and see that the 
Ishi festivals are observed. He shall have lamps lit on the night of the 
Nauroz! (New Year’s day) and on the night of the 19th of Farwardin. On 
the eve of a festival, as well rs on the festival itself he shall cause a kettle- 
dram to be sounded at each watch. In the Persian and Hindu almanacs, 
he shall cause the Ilahi era to be adopted and the beginning of the 
month according to the Hicdu nomenclature he shall place in Shukla. 
pachch.*® 


AYN V. 


The Collector of the Revenue 


Should be a friend of the agriculturist. Zeal and truthfulness should 
be his rule of conduct. He should consider himself the representative of 
the lord paramount and establish himself where every one may have easy 
access to him without the intervention of a mediator. He should deal with 
the contumacious and the dishonest by admonition and if this avail not, pro- 
ceed to chastisement, nor should he be in apprehension of the land falling 
waste. He should not cease from punishing highway robbers, murderers and 
evildoers, nor from heavily mulcting them, and so administer that the cry 
of complaint shall be stilled. He should assist the needy husbandman with 


* See Ain 22, 2nd Book. | ? See p. 17 of this book, 
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advances of money and recover them gradually. And when through the 
exertions of the village headman the full rental is received, he should allow 
him half a diswah! on each bighak, or otherwise reward him according to 
the measure of his services. He should ascertain the extent of the soil in 
cultivation and weigh each several portion in the scales of personal observation 
and be acquainted with its quality. The agricultural value of land varies 
in different districts and certain soils are adapted to certain crops. He 
should deal differently, therefore, with each agriculturist and take his case 
into consideration. He should take into account with discrimination the 
engagements of former collectors and remedy the procedure of ignorance 
or dishonesty. He should strive to bring waste Jands into cultivation and 
take heed that what is in cultivation fall not waste. He should stimulate 
the increase of valuable produce and remit somewhat of the assessment 
with 3 view to its augmentation. And if the husbandman cultivate less 
and urge a plausible excuse, let him not accept it. Should there be no 
waste land in a village and a husbandman be capable of adding to his 
cultivation, he should allow him land in some other village. He should be 
just and provident in his measurements. Let him increase the facilities of 
the husbandman year by year, and under the pledge of his engagements, 
take nothing beyond the actual area under tillage. Should some prefer 
to engage by measurement and others by appraisement of crops, let him 
forward the contracts with all despatoh to the royal presence. Let him 
not make it a practice of taking only in cash payments but also in kind. 
This latter is effected in several ways. First, kankidt: kan in the Hindi 
language signifies grain, and kut, estimate. The whole land is taken either 
by actual mensuration or by pacing it, and the standing crops estimated 
in the balance of inspection. The experienced in these matters say that this 
comes little short of the mark. If any doubt arise, the crops should be 
cut and estimated in three lots, the good, the middling and the inferior, 
and the hesitation removed. Often, too, the land taken by appraisement, 
gives a sufficiently accurate return. Secondly, batdi, also called bhdol: ; 
the crops are reaped and stacked and divided by agreement in the presence 
of the parties. But in this case several intelligent inspectors are required, 
otherwise the evil-minded and false are given to deception. Thirdly, khet 
baté:, when they divide the fields after they aresown. Fourthly, léng batd: ; 
after cutting the grain, they form it in heaps and divide it among themselves, 
and each takes his share home to clean it and turn it to profit. If it be 
not prejudicial to the husbandman, he may take the value of the corn-tear- 


2 The 20th pert of a bighah. 
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ing land in cash at the market rate. If on this land they sow the best kinds 
of produce,® in the first year he should remit a fourth of the usual assexs- 
ment, If at the time of collection, the better produce is found to be 
larger in quantity than the previous year, but less land cultivated, and the 
revenue be the same, let him not be provoked or moved to contention. He 
shonld always seek to satisfy the owner of the crops. He shou!d not en- 
trust the appraisement to the headman of the village lest it give rise to 
remissness and incompetence and undue authority be conferred on high- 
handed oppressors, but he should deal with each husbandman, present his 
demand, and separately and civilly recerve his dues. 

He must take security from land surveyors, assessors and other officers 
of revenue. He should supply the officials engaged in the land measure- 
mente, for each day on which they are employed, with 16 dadms and 81 
sers, and as a monthly ration, on the followiug scale: 


Flour. Oil. Grain. Vegetables &ec. 


sér sér sér dam 
Superintendent of survey, — & ¢ 74. 4. 
Writer, nes “es re 4 dD. 4. 
Land surveyor and four thanadars,each, 8. 1 3 5. 


He shall affix a mark to the land surveyed and shall take a bond from 
the headman that there shall be no concealment regarding the land, and the 
various crops shall be duly reported. In the process of measurement if any 
inferior portion of land be observed, he shall at once estimate its quantity, 
and from day to day take a note of its quality and this voucher he shall 
deliver to the husbandman. But if this discovery be made after the collec- 
tion of the revenue, he shall gather information from the neighbours and 
from unofficial documents and strike an average. In the same way as the 
karkun (registrar of collections) sets down the transactions of the assess- 
ments, the mukaddam (chief village revenue officer) and the patwdéri (land- 
steward) shall keep their respectiveaccounts. The Collector shall compare 
theae documents and keep them under his seal and give a copy thereof to 
the clerk. When the assessment of the village is completed, he shall enter 
it in the abstract of the village accounts, and after verifying it anew, 
canse its authentication by the kérkun and patwart, and this document he 
shall forward weekly to the royal presence and never delay it beyond 
fifteen days. After the despatch of the draft estimates to the imperial 
court, should any disaster to the crops occur, on ascertaining the exact 


o Ll uaa such as sugar, pdn or inferior crops, such as maise. 
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particulars on the spot, he shall calculate the extent of the loss and record- 
ing it in writing, transmit it without delay in order that it may be ap- 
proved or a commissioner despatched. He should collect the revenue in 
an amicable manner and extend not the hand of demand out of season. 
He should begin thecollection of the spring harvest from the Holi, which is 
a Hindu festival occurring when the sun is about to pass from Aquarius 
and is entering or has reached midway in Pisces, and the Autumn harvest 
from-the Dasharah, which is a festival falling when the sun is in the mid- 
dle or last ten days of Virgo, or the first ten of Libra. Let him see 
that the treasurer does not demand any special! kind of coin, but take 
what is of standard weight and proof and receive the equivalent of the 
deficiency at the value of current coin and record the difference in the 
voucher. He should stipulate that the husbandman bring his rents himself 
at definite periods so that the malpractices of low intermediaries may be 
avoided. When there is a full harvest, he should collect the appropriate 
revenue and accept no adjournment of payments on future crops. Who- 
soever does not cultivate land liable to taxation but encloses it for 
pasturage, the Collector shall take for each buffalo six ddme, and for an ox, 
three déms yearly, but for a calf or a buffalo which has not yet calved, he 
shall make no demand. He shall assign four oxen, two cows and one 
buffalo to each plough and shall lay no impost on these. Whatever is paid 
into the treasury, he shall himself examine and count and compare it with 
the day-ledger of the kérkun. This he shall verify by the signature of 
the treasurer and placing it in bags under seal, shall deposit it in a strong 
room and fasten the door thereof with several locks of different construc- 
tion. He shall keep the key of one himself and leave the others with the 
treasurer. At the end of the month, he shall take from the writer (btttkch:) 
the account of the daily receipts and expenditure and forward it to the 
presence. When two lakhs of ddms are collected, he shall remit them 
by the hands of trusty agents, He shall carefully instruct the patwari of 
each village to enter in detail in the memorandum which he gives to the 
husbandman, the amount he receives from the same; any balances he 
shall enter under each name in & book and forward it attested by the 
signatures of the headmen; and these, at the next harvest, he shall recover 
without distress. He shall carefully inspect the suyérghdi* tenures, sending 


charitable purposes: also a grant with- 
out stipulation of any condition. See 
Vol I, p. 270. 


wrlk as occurs in one MS., the ren- 
dering will then be “ fine gold” instead of 
special coin. 
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copies of them to the registry office to be compared. He should ascertain 
the correctness of the chakndmah,! and resume the share of a deceased 
grantee or one who is an absentee or actually in service of the state. He 
should take care that land cultivated by the farmer himself and not by the 
tenant, as well as resumed lands, should not be suffered to fall waste; the 
property of the absentee or of him that dies without an heir he should 
duly keep under ward and report the circumstances. He should see that 
no capitation-tax be imposed nor interfere with the remission of dues 
granted by former governments. He shall not make the occasions of 
journeying, feasting or mourning au opportunity for exactions, and refrain 
from accepting presents. Whenever a mukaddam or patwdri shall bring 
money or, advancing to the dais, shall present a ddém in obeisance, he shall 
not accept it. Inthe same way he shall renounce balkafi, which is the 
practice of taking a small fee from each village when the harvest is ready 
for reaping. He shall also waive all perquisites on handicrafts, market- 
booths, police, travelling passports, garden produce, temporary sheds, en- 
closure, fishing rights, port-dues, butter, oil of sesame, blanketing, leather, 
wool, and the like malpractices of the avaricious who fear not God. He 
shall provide for the periodic appointment of one among those best ac- 
quainted with the district, to reside at the royal court and furnish it 
with the minutest particulars. Every month he shall submit a statement 
of the condition of the people, of the jagirddars, the neighbouring residents, 
the submission of the rebellious, the market prices, the current rents of 
tenements, the state of the destitute poor, of artificers, and all other 
contingencies. Should there be no kotwdl, the Collector must take the 
duties of that office upon himself. 


AIN VI. 
The Bitikchi® 


Must be conscientious, a good writer, and a skilful accountant. He is 
indispensable to the collector. It is his duty to take from the kanidngo® the 


* This is a grant of alienated lands whose appointment is usually hereditary. 
specifying the boundary limits thereof. He receives report from the patwdris of 
Chak, according to Elliot, is a patch of new cases of alluvion and diluvion, sales, 
rent-free land detached from a village. leases, gifts of land &c. which entail a 

* A word of Turkish origin, signifying change in the register of mutations. He 
& writer or scribe. is a revenue officer and subordinate to 


* An officer in each district acquainted the tahsild4r. Carnegy. Kachh. Tech: 
with its customs and land-tenures and nical, 
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average decennial state of the village revenues in money and kind, and 
having made himself acquainted with the customs and regulations of the 
district, satisfy the Collector in this regard, and lend his utmost assistance 
and attention. He shall record all engagements made with the agricul- 
turists, define the village boundaries, and estimate the amount of arable and 
waste land. He shall note the names of the munsif, the superintendent, 
the land-surveyor and thkanaddr, also that of the cultivator and headman, 
and record below, the kind of produce cultivated. He should also set 
down the village, the pergunnah and the harvest, and subtracting the 
deficiency take the value of the assets, or after the manner of tho people of 
the country, inscribe the name, the kind of produce, and the deficiency 
below the date of cultivation. When the survey of the village is complete, 
he shall determine the assessment of each cultivator and specify the revenue 
of the whole village. The Collector shall take the revenue on this basis, 
avd forward a copy of the survey, called in Hindi khasra to the royal court. 
When drawing out the rolls, if the former documents are not available, he 
should take down in writing from the patwér: the cultivation of each 
husbandman by name and thus effect his purpose, and transmit the roll to- 
gether with the balances and collections punctually, and he shall enter the 
name of the tahsildar below each village, in the day-ledger. He shall re 
cord the name of each husbandman who brings his rent and grant him a 
receipt signed by the treasurer. Copies of the rolls of the patwdéri and 
mukaddam by means of which they have made the collections, together 
with the sarkha}, that is the memorandum given to the husbandman, he 
shall receive from the patwdrt, and inspecting them, shall carefully seru- 
tinize them. If any falsification appears, he shall fine them and report to 
the Collector daily the collection and balances of each village and facilitate 
the performance of his duty. Whenever any cultivator desires a reference 
to his account, he shall settle it without delay and at the close of each har- 
vest he shall record the collections and balances of each village and com- 
pare them with the patwdri’s, and enter each day in the ledger the receipts 
and disbursemenls under each name and heading, and anthenticate it by the 
signature of the Collector and treasurer. At the end of the month, he 
shall enclose it in a bag under the seal of the Collector and forward it to 
the presence. He shall also despatch daily the price-current of mohurs 
and rupees and other articles under the seals of the principal men, and at 
the end of each harvest, he shall take the receipts and disbursements of the 
treasurer, and forward it authenticated by his signature. The abstract and 
settlement of the assessment, at the close of each year, he shall tranamit 
under the signature of the Collector. He shall enter the effecte and cattle 
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plundered in any village, in the day-ledger, and report the circumstances. 
At the year’s end, when the time of the revenue-collections has closed, he 
shall record the balances due from the village and deliver the record to 
the Collector and forward a copy to the royal court. When removed from 
office, he shall make over to the Collector for the time being his account 
under the heads of balances, advances &c., and after satisfying him in this 
regard, take the detail thereof and repair to the Court. 


AIN VII. 
The Treasurer.* 


Called in the language of the day Fofaddr*, The treasury should be 
located near the residence of the governor and the situation should be 
such where it is not liable to injury. He should receive from the culti- 
vator any kind of mohurs, rupees or copper that he may bring, and not 
demand any particular coin. He shall require no rebate on the august 
coinage of the realm but take merely the equivalent of the deficiency in 
coin-weight, Coinage of former reigns he shall accept as bullion. Heshall 
keep the treasure ina strong room with the knowledge of the shikdér® 
and the registrar, and count it every évening and cause a memorandum there- 
of to be signed by the Collector and compare the day-ledger with the regis- 
trar’s account and authenticate it by his signature. On the door of the 
treasary as sealed by the Collector, he should place a lock of his own, and 
open it only with the cognisance of the Collector and registrar. He shall 
not receive any monies from the cultivator save with the knowledge of the 
Collector and registrar, and he shall grant a receipt for the same. He 
shall cause the patwdri’s signature to be affixed to the ledger known in 
Hindustan as buhi, so that discrepancy may be avoided. He shall consent 


The office 


* Khizdnadér, 

? The term fola is applied in Arabio, 
to cloths used as waist wrappers 
brought from Sind, and the word itself 
ig supposed to be derived from that coun- 
try and not to be of Arabic origin. De 
Sacy in his Chrest. Arabe I, 195 quotes 
from M. Varsy that these cloths are 
made in the Levant and Arabia, and are 
used for the bath, as veils for women 
and for turbans. He adds, Les pagnes 
sont tres-connues dans nos_ ports 
meridionaux qui font le commerce du 
levant, sous le nom de foutes. De la 
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vient en portugais, Fota. 
was no doubt originally named from 
this distinguishing portion of apparel. 
In Marathi, it is termed 8TASIX whence 
the common name Poddr applied toa 
banker, a cash-keeper, or an officer in 
public establishments for weighing 
money or bullion. See Wilson’s Gloss. 

* An officer appointed to collect the 
revenue from a certain division of land 
under the Moghul government; it was 
sometimes applied to the chief financial 
officer of a province or to the viceroy in 
his financial capacity.— Wilson’sGlossary. 
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to no disbursements without the voucher of the diwdn,! and shall enter 
into no usurious transactions. If any expenditure should be necessary 
that admits of no delay, he may act under the authority of the registrar 
and shikdar and represent the case to government. The aforementioned 
duties, from those of the commander of the troops up to this point, are 
primarily under the direct cognisance of the sovereign authority and as no 
one individual can perform them, a deputy is appointed for each function 
and thus the necessary links in administration are strengthened. 


Currency of the means of Subsistence. 


Since the benefit and vigour of human action are referrible to bodily 
sustenance, so in proportion to its purity is the spirit strengthened; the 
body, were it otherwise, would grow corpulent and the spirit weak: the 
thoughts too under such a regimen, incline to refinement and actions to 
virtue. The seekers of felicity, sober in conduct, are before all things 
particularly careful in the matter of food and do not pollute their hands 
with every meat. To the simple in heart who fear God, labour is difficult 
and their means of living straitened. They have not that luminous in- 
sight which penetrating to the essence of things, dwells in repose, but 
through fear of the displeasure of God, are sunk in exhaustion of soul from 
the pangs of hunger. As for instance in the case of the man who possessed 
a few cows, his legitimate property, and subsisted on their milk. By 
the accident of fortune, it chanced that they were carried off, and he 
passed some days fasting. An active fellow after diligent pursuit brought 
them back, but he would not accept them and replied, “I know not whence 
those dumb animals have had food during these past few days.” Ina short 
space this simple soul died. Many tales are told of such dull-witted crea- 
tures who have thus passed away. There are also avaricious worldlings 
who do not recognize the difference between other people’s property and 
their own, and gratify themselves at the expense of their spiritual and 
temporal good. The ignorant and distraught in mind, making their own 
necessities an occasion of spoilation and seizure, prepare for themselves 
eternal punishment. 

Simple, innocent-minded folk consider that there are no unappropriated 
waste lands and were they obtainable, it would be difficult to furnish the 
implements of cultivation, and if these could be had, the means of providing 


2 This term was especially applied to revenue, its remittance to the imperial 
the head financial minister whether of treasury and invested with extensive 
the state or of a province, being charged judicial powers in all civil and financial 


in the latter with the collection of the | causes.—Jbid, 
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food which would enable them to labour, are not manifest. They can dis- 
cover no mine to excavate, and if one were pointed out to them which had 
no owner, it would be extremely onerous to obtain a living therefrom. They 
are averse too, from the profession of arms, lest dear life be the exchange 
for base lucre. They withdraw themselves also from commerce for this 
reason that many ask a high price for their goods, conceal their deficiencies 
and praise them for qualities which are not in them, while they close their 
eyes to the evident excellencies of what they purchase and disparage it for 
faults it does not possess, preferring their own benefit to another’s loss. 
And they disapprove also of those who are content to hold lawful the 
sequestration of the goods of rival sectaries, and they affirm that if the 
fautor of such pretension be discerning and wise, it will seem an occasion 
for additional anxiety rather than a sanction to retain the property of 
another; for how can the illicit seizure of what is another’s be commend- 
able on the score of a difference of faith? On the contrary, it is a sugges- 
tion of the evil one, a phantasy of the dreams of the avaricious and unfit 
for the ears of the good. At the present time His Majesty has placed a 
lamp upon the highway before all men, that they may distinguish the 
road from the pitfalls, and sink not into the slough of perdition, nor pass 
their dear lives in unprofitableness. 

Since there is infinite diversity in the natures of men and distractions 
internal and external daily increase, and heavy-footed greed travels post 
haste, and light-headed rage breaks its rein, where friendship in this 
demon-haunted waste of dishonour is rare, and justice lost to view, there is, 
in sooth, no remedy for such a world of confusion but in antocracy, and 
this panacea in administration is attainable only in the majesty of just 
monarchs. Ifa house or a quarter cannot be administered without the 
sanctions of hope and fear of a sagacions ruler, how can the tumult of this 
world-nest of hornets be silenced save by the authority of a vicegerent of 
Almighty power ? How, in such a case can the property, lives, honour, and 
religion of the people be protected, notwithstanding that some recluses 
have imagined that this can be supernaturally accomplished, but a well- 
ordered administration has never been effected without the aid of sovereign 
monarchs. That fiery wilderness of talismanic power, too, is haunted by 
spells and sorcerers, and storms of confusion from this sea of undiscern- 
ment have arisen and arise, and many souls, through simplicity and short- 
sightedness, in the turbulent billows of inexperience have been and are 
still ever engulfed, while those who by the light of wisdom and through 
the grace of acceptance have bridled their desires and garnered provisions 
for the long journey to come, have, in the cross-roads of distraction, become 
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the reproach of high and low, for their folly, irreligion and unbelief. In 
that assembly of ignorance should a philosopher of experience enter, he 
must needs take up the fashion of fools and so escape from the contumely 
of the base. 

It is evident that in all cultivated areas, the possessors of property 
are numerous, and they hold their lands by ancestral descent, but through 
malevolence and despite, their titles become obscured by the dust of un- 
certainty and the hand of firmness is no longer stretched above them. If the 
cultivator hold in awe the power of the Adorner of the universe and the 
Elixir of the living, and the merchant turn back from evil designing and 
reflect in his heart on the favour of the lord of the world, the depository of 
divine grace, his possessions would assuredly be approved of wisdom. Thus 
the virtue of property lies in the pledge of intention, and a just ruler, like 
a saltbed, makes clean the unclean, and the evil good. But without honest 
coadjutors, abundant accessories of state and a full treasury even he could 
effect nothing and the condition of subserviency and obedience would lack 
the bloom of discipline. Now the man of robust frame should, in the first 
place, choose the profession of arms and reflect on the assistance which he 
is capable of rendering, so as to regard his life as devoted to the task of 
preserving human society from dissolution. The means of sustenance are 
likewise as abundant to the labourer as forage for his cattle. But if a 
man is unequal to this, he should endeavour, in some way, to enter into 
the number of state servants. Thus the currency of the means of sub- 
sistence rests on a twofold basis, viz., the justice of sovereign monarchs 
and regard to the welfare of well-disposed dependents. The base materia- 
list understands not the language of reason and never transcends the 
limits of bodily sense. This unfertile soil needs the water of the sword, 
not the limpid spring of demonstration. In the presence of the majesty of 
the prince, the proud and perverse of disposition sink into obscurity 
while the prosperity of the good who seek after justice is ever continuous. 

Of a truth, whatever be the recompense of the guardianship over the 
four! priceless elements of the constitution, it is both meet and expe- 
dient and according to the Almighty will. To the watchmen over the 
house, the lord thereof appoints the guerdon, and to the watchmen of the 
universe, its shepherds.4 Ifthe whole of a man’s possessions were spent 
for the protection of his honour, it would be but fitting if in gratitude he 
further pledged his whole credit, how much the more when it is a question 
of the guardianship of the four great elements of State polity P But just mo- 


2 See Vol. I, p. IV. Abul Fazl’s pre- * i. e., in the Homeric sense, zrowudves 
oe. Aawv 
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narchs exact not more than is necessary to effect their purpose and stain not 
their hands with avarice; and hence it is that this principle varies, as has 
been stated, according to diversities of age and country. From this suggestive 
digression, it will be evident that whatever circumspect rulers exact from 
their subjects after due deliberation and to subserve the interests of justice 
and grant to their submissive dependents, has a perfect propriety and is 
universally in vogue. It is also clear that the maintenance of the soldier 
should be ampler and more choice. Next follow the cultivators and then 
other artisans. Ancient Greek! treatises affirm that professions are cir- 
cumscribed to three classes, the Noble, the Base, and the Intermediate. 
The former refers to the mind and is, also, of not more than three kinds: 
the first concerns the pure intellect, as sagacity and capability of adminis- 
tration ; the second, acquired knowledge, as composition or eloquence ; the 
third personal courage, as military duty. The Base also is of three kinds; 
the first is opposed to the common weal of mankind, such as the hoarding 
of grain : the second is the contrary of any one virtue, as buffoonery; the third 
is such as the disposition is naturally averse from, as the trade of a bar- 
ber, a tanner or a sweeper. The Intermediate comprises various callings 
and trades ; some that are of necessity,* such as agriculture; others which 
could be dispensed with, as dyeing; others again simple, as carpentry and 
ironmongery ; and some compound, as the manufacturing of scales or 
knives.5 

From this exposition the distinguished character of the military pro- 
fession is evident. In short, the noblest source of maintenance is to be 
found in a profession which is associated with just dealing, self-restraint 
and bravery and apart from evil doing and sensuality. The good regard 


* The reference is, no doubt, to Suppliants of Euripides but the middle 


Aristotle’s Politics z.(A) the true sense 
of which has been lost by filtration 
through some Arabic version or para- 
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three things as necessary in & profession—avoidance of tyranny, refraining 
from what is dishonourable, abstinence from all that is mean; by what is 
dishonourable, is meant buffoonery and the like low pursuits; by what is 
mean, is understood an inclination to base callings.® 

When an appropriate means of maintenance is secured, it is a re- 
quisite condition of economy to husband a portion of one’s means, provided 
that the household is not thereby straitened. The mendicant should not 
be turned away disappointed nor subjected to the reproof of covetousness 
and greed. The proper control of an estate is conditional on the expen- 
diture being less than the income; it is permitted to indulge a little 
in commercial speculation and engage in remaunerative undertakings, 
reserving a part in coin and valuables, a part in goods and wares, 
and somewhat invested in the speculations of others, and yet a por- 
tion in lands and immoveable estates, and a share may be entrusted to 
borrowers of credit, and expenditure regulated with circumspection, justice 
and modesty. Let such a one be frank in his commercial dealings and give 
no place in his heart to self-reproach. He should keep in view of his pur- 
pose, the will of God, not the hope of gratitude, the increase of reputation 
or the expectation of reward. He should also give freely to the needy 
whose destitution is unexposed. There is also a twofold manner of muni- 
ficence which if exercised in just measure, is meritorious. Firstly, what is 
given in pure generosity or largesse such as a present and the like. This 
should be done quickly and secretly and without setting store on its ampli- 
tude or abundance, nor yet so as to cripple one’s resources or exhaust them. 

Secondly what is called for by occasional exigencies, either in pro- 
curing comforts or removing grievances, such as what is given to oppres- 
sors or to the profligate in order that person, property and honour may 
escape their injury. But in this he should use moderation. In procuring 
the conveniences of life, however, it is better that the bounty should be 
liberal. 

People of the world in the matter of living are to be resolved into 
three classes. One class are fallen into such heedlessness that spiritual 
needs do not enter their comprehension, much less are practically con- 
sidered. Another through their luminous fortune are so immersed in the 
consideration of essential truths that they give no thought to their 
means of sustenance. But those who seek the felicity to come, the circum- 
spect in conduct, neglect not a just appreciation of life but make external 


© Aristotle counts among these, the {qv rovs woXitas: dyes yap & TOLOv- 
mechanical and commercial professions. ros Bios kat pos dperiv Srevavrios: A 
ovre Bavavoov Biov ovr’ ayopaiov Seé (H). 
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conditions the instrament of interior well being in the hope of admis- 
sion among those absorbed in divine love, and so attaining to the third 
degree of felicity, whence after traversing the arid waste of deliverance, 
they may repose in the second.! 

The dues of sovereignty have thus been set forth. The circu- 
lation of the means of sustenance, thus, is seen to rest on the jus- 
tice of prudent monarchs and the integrity of conscientious depen- 
dents. And because the conditions of the royal state and prerogative 
vary in different countries, and soils are diverse in character, some pro- 
ducing abundantly with little labour, and others the reverse, and as ine- 
qualities exist also, through the remoteness or vicinity of water and cultivated 
tracts, the administration of each state must take these circumstances in- 
to consideration and fix its demands accordingly. Throughout the whole 
extent of Hindustan where at all times so many enlightened monarchs have 
reigned, one-sixth of the produce was exacted ; in the Turkish empire, Iran 
and Turan a fifth, a sixth, and a tenth respectively. In ancient times a 
capitation tax was imposed called, khirdj. Kubéd disapproved of this prac- 
tice, and resolved that the revenue should be fixed upon arable land 
accarately surveyed. But his death occurred before he could accomplish 
his design. Noshirwan (his son) carried it to completion and made the 
jartb of ten square reeds.* This was sixty royal yardssquare. One fourth 
of this was taken as a kafiz® and valued at three dirhams,‘ and the third part 
was fixed as the contribution due to the state. Kaftz is a measure, called 
also sda’ weighing eight raf/,° and, some say, more. The dirhem ig equal in 
weight to one miskdl. When the Caliphate fell to Omar, at the suggestion 
of the learned, he adopted the plan of Noshirw&n but through the vicissi- 
ee a ne ee a Ne 


* That is, according to the theology of 
the mystics, the third stage in the pro- 
gressive spiritual life is the attraction of 
the soul to God aly, ; the second is im- 
mersion in the Divine love *} .48; the 
supreme stage is the unitive “} e© re. 
served for his chosen saints. 

* In the original, the word kabzah is 
written erroneously for kagbah which is 
corrected in the subsequent page with 
the following note. “ According to the 
glossaries, 6 barleycorns make an aba’, 
(finger breadth): 4 asba’, a kabsah: 6 
kabaah, a sarda’ (cubit): 10 oubits, a 
kagbah : 10 kagbah, an ashl: a jartb is 1 


square ashl, 1. e. 10 square kagbah or 100 
square cubits. According to the kudd- 
mah, 4 asba’ is equal to a kabzah, and 
10 kabzah a cubit, and 60 cubits an ashi. 
According to this, a jarib would be 60 
square cubits.” 

* A space of ground containing from 
about 124 to 144 cubits square. It ig 
also a dry measure. 

* See Vol. I, p. 85. 

* This is variously rated at 12 to 16 oz. 
At Bombay it is said to be equal to 36 
Surat rupees. In the Red Sea littoral 
the Rottolo, as it ig corruptly called, 


varies from 10 to 24oz, avoirdupois. 
Wilson's Gloss. 
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tudes of temporal conditions, he introduced some alterations which may be 
gathered from ancient volumes. In Turan and Iréu from ages past, they 
have exacted a tenth, but the exactions have increased to more than a half 
which does not appear exorbitant to a despotic government. In Egypt 
they take for a 
Kudadn of the best soil, 3 [brahimise 

middling, 2 ws 

” » worst, 1 ” 

The kuddn is a measure of land of 100 square reeds, each of which is 
equal to one bda’.! An Ibrahémi is current for 40 kabirs and 14 kabirs is 
equal to a rupee of Akbar Shah. In some parts of the Turkish empire, they 
exact from the husbandman 30 Akchehs for everv yoke of oxen. The 
Akcheh is a silver coin equal to 81 Ibrahimts. And from crown lands the 
demand is 42 Akcheh, and from each soldier 21, besides which the gover- 
nor of the Subah takes 15 more. In some parts for each plough 20, and 
from each soldier 7 Akcheh, while the Governor takes six. In others, the 
Sanjakbeg#* receives 27 and the Sébashi (kotw4l) twelve. Other systems 
are also given which obtain in that empire. 

The Muhammadans account conquered lands of 3 kinds; U’shri, Khirdjt 
and Sulksy. The first two are subdivided into five kinds and the last in- 
totwo. U’shri, lst, kind; the district of Tehamah which comprises Mecca, 
Taif, Yemen, O’m4n, Bahrayn.’ 2nd, kind; land of which the owner has 
voluntarily embraced that faith. 3rd, Lands which have been conquered 
and apportioned. 4th, Land on which an adherent of that faith has built 
® mosque or planted a vine or laid out a garden or fertilized it with rain 
water; otherwise other conditions apply. 5th, Waste land which has been 


” 93 


1 A fathom—the arms extended to 
their full reach. 

® This word in Turkish, (properly 
Sanjdk with the long alif) signifies a 
flag or standard: it aloo meana a minor 
province of which several in one Eyalat 
edly or Government. It is in this latter 
sense that the word should probably be 
taken, signifying the provincial gover- 
nor. An Akcheh is } of a pdra and con- 
sequently the y}, of a piastre or the »y 
of a penny; it is frequently mentioned 
under the name of asper, a corruption of 
the Greek equivalent for the proper 
Turkish word. 


® The text has a word following “ Bah- 
rayn’’ which may possibly be read as a 
proper name. Either Rabah or Rayah, 
but Abu’l Fazl quotes evidently from 
the Fatéwa of Kazi Khan (A. H. 592. 
Haj. Khal.) where the definition of the 
limits of U’shari are laid down exactly as 
in the text with the omission of Rabah. 
The Fatdwa i A’lamgiri follows Kéaszi 
Khan. From the variants of this doubtful 
reading given in the notes, it is clear 
that there is some corruption and per- — 


haps the variant of M. 8. (9) is correct. 
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brought into cultivation by permission of the owner. Khirdji 1st kind; 
Persia proper and Kirmén. 2nd, Land which a tributary subject has laid 
out as grounds round about his house. 3rd, Land which a Muslim has re- 
claimed and irrigates from a source constructed from thd public revenues. 
4th, Laud which has been acquired by convention. 5th, Land cultivated by 
means of water that pays revenue. Sulkiy, Lands of the Bani Najraén and 
Bani Taghlib ;! the details of these may be learnt from ancient documents. 
Likewise, in some treatises, land is regarded under three heads. Ist, Land 
cultivated by Muslims which they deem U’shr.® 2nd, Land of which the 
proprietors have accepted that faith. According to some, this is U’shrt, 
and others say that it is U'’shri or Khirdji, according to the determination 
of the Im4m. 3rd, Land acquired by conquest, which some make U’shrt 
and others khirdji, and others again affirm that its classification rests with 
the Im4m. 4th, Land which those outside the faith retain on convention. 
This they call khirdji. Tribute paid by khirdj? lands is of two kinds. 1. 
Mukasamah (divided), is the 5th or 6th produce of the soil. 2. Wazitfahs 
which is settled according to the capability and convenience of the tribu- 
taries. Some call the whole produce of the revenue khirdj, and as the 
share of the producing body is in excess of their expenditure, the Zakdt* 
is taken from the amount under certain stipulations and this they call a 
tithe, but on each of these points there is much difference of opinion. 
The Caliph Omar, during his time, taxed those who were not of his faith at 
the rate of 48 dirhams for persons of condition, 24 for those of the middle 
class, and 12 for the lowest class. This was called the Jaziyah (capitation 
tax). 

In every kingdom government taxes the property of the subject over 
and above the Jand revenue and this they call Tamgha.’ In Irdn and 


* The text has Tha’lab, a misprint. from given as the due of God by th® 
The details of the submission of these possessor that he may pwrify it thereby, 
two tribes may be gathered from Canussin 
De Perc, Essai sur histoire des Arabes. 

* This word signifies a tenth and is 
the tithe assessed on lands under Mus- 
lim rule. U’shri are therefore those 
lands subject to the tithe. 


the root of the word, & denoting purity. 
The proportion varies, but is generally a 
fortieth or 2} p.c., provided that the 
property is of a certain amount and has 
been in possession eleven months. See 


* Wasifah signifies a stipend or any Lane under 3°) 
thing stipulated or agreed upon; hence, * The Turkish word meaning a royal 
revenue collected at a stipulated or fixed seal or stamp: sometimes written al- 
mite for a certain quantity of land. tamgha from the Tarkish 4], red. The 
Wilson’s Gloss. -word also signifies a royal grant under 


“The poor rate, the portion there- the seal of some of the former native 


8 
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Turan they collect the land tax from some, from others the Jzhdé and from 
others again the Sair Jihdt, while other cesses under the name of Wayjuhdt 
and Farta’dét are exacted. In short, what is imposed on cultivated lands 
by way of quit-rent is termed Mdl. Imports on manufactures of respect- 
able kinds are called Jihdt, and the remainder Sair! Jthdé. Extra colleo- 
tions over and above the land tax if taken by revenue officers are Wajuhde ; 
otherwise they are termed Furta’dt. 

In every country such demands are troublesome and vexatious to the 
people. His Majesty in his wise statemanship and benevolence of rule care- 
fully examined the subject and abolished all arbitrary taxation, disapprov- 
ing that these oppressions should become established by custom. He first 
defined the gaz, the tendb, and the bighah and laid down their bases of 
measurement: after which he classed the lands according to their relative 
values in production and fixed the revenue accordingly. 


AYN VIII. 
The [lahi Gas. 

Is a measure of length and a standard gauge. High and low refer to 
it, and it is the desire of the righteous and the unrighteous. Throughout 
Hindustan there were three such measures current, viz., long, middling and 
short. Each was divided into 24 equal parte and each part called Tassij2 


princes and recognised by the British 
Government as conferring a title to rent- 
free land in perpetuity, hereditary and 
transferable. Although, perhaps, ori- 
ginally bearing a red or purple stamp, 
the colour of the imperial seal or signa- 
ture became in Indian practice indif- 
ferent. Wilson's Gloss. 

2 In its original purport, the word 
signifies moving, walking, or the re- 
mainder: from the latter it came to 
denote the remaining or all other sources 
of revenue in addition to the land tax 
from a variety of imposts, as customs, 
transit dues, houses, fees, market tax &c., 
in which sense it is current throaghout 
India: the several imposte under this 
mame were abolishcd by the British 
Government, except customs, duties on 
spirituous liquors and other minor items. 
The privilege of imposing local taxes 


under the name of Sédir, was also taken 
away from private individuals, but it still 
applies to various items of the income 
from landed property not comprised in 
the produce of cultivation, as rent from 
fisheries, timber, fruit-trees, bees’-wax 
&c; it also designates certain admitted 
manorial rights or prescriptive fees and 
cesses levied from residents in a village, 
or from cultivators by the proprietors, 
which have long been established and 
are upon the record: the former of 
these additions are usually taker into 
account, the latter not, in fixing the 
assessment. It is also a tax on personal 
property. In Marathi it aleo signifies 
the place where the customs are levied. 
Wilson’s Gloss. 

? This is an arabicized word from the 
Pers, 3 a weight of 4 barley-corns, the 
24th part of a weight measure or day. 
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A Tassuj of the 1st kind was equal to 8 ordinary barley-corns placed to- 
gether breadthways, and of the other two respectively, to 7 and 6 barley- 
corns. The long gaz was used for the measurement of cultivated lands, 
roads, distances, forts, reservoirs and mud walls. The middling was employ- 
ed to measure buildings of stone and wood, bamboo-built houses, places of 
worship, wells and gardens, and the short gaz for cloth, arms, beds, seats 
of state, sedan chairs, palanquins, chairs, carts and the like. 

In some other countries, although they reckon the gaz as consisting of 


24 Tassiy, they make 
1] Tasstj equal to 2 Habbah (grain). 
1 Habbah 5 2 Barley-corns. 
1 Barley-corn 6 Mustard seeds. 
1 Mustard seed 3 12 Fals. 
1 Fals 4 6 Fatila. 
1 Fatila % 6 Nakir. 
1 Nakir 5 8 Kitmir. 
1 Kitmir eA 12 Zarrah. 
1 Zarrah 8 Habé. 
1 Haba 5s 2 Wahmah. 


Some make 4 Tasséj equal to 1 Dang. 
6 Déng rm 1 Gaz. 


Others reckon the gaz as 24 fingers, each finger equal to the breadth 
of 6 barley-corns, and each barley-corn equal in thickness to 6 hairs from 
the mane of a cob. In some ancient books they make the gas equal to two 
spans and twice round the joint (girih) of the thumb, and they divided it 
into 16 girth and each girih was subdivided into 4 parts which they 
called 4 pahr, so that a pahr was the sixty-fourth part of a gaz. 

In other ancient records the gaz is reckoned of seven kinds. Ist, The 
Gaz 1 Sauda (Gas of traffic) consisting of 24 digits and two-thirds of a 
digit. Hardin Gr Rashid of the House of ‘Abbas took this measure from the 
hand of an Abyssinian slave who was one of his attendants : the Nilometer® 


In Arabic, it ia a weight of 2 barley-corna, re 

a quarter of a (3° or the 24th part of a SUat of the people of Syria, the 99° of 
ditham: the plor. is Ym It also El Irék and the 2) of El Jibél. See 
means a district or province or a town- Lane under eornb 


2 This scale is given under A{n IT, 
Vol. I, p. 84. 

* The cubit of the Nilometer ig sup- 
posed to be the same as that of the Jews, 
which is exactly two feet English: if so 


ship, a8 Ardabil is of the etl of 
Bulwéin. This term for an agglomera- 
tion of villages or townships is analo- 
gous to the aye” of Yemen, the 
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of Egypt is on this measure, and houses and cloths are also measured by it. 
2nd, Zirda’i kasbah, (Reed-yard) called also A’dmah, and Daur, of 24 
digits: this was introduced by Ibn Abi Laila.! 3rd, The Yusufiyah, used 
by the provincial governors of Baghdad for the measurement of houses: it 
consisted of 25 digits. 4th, The short Hdshimtyah, of 28 digits and a 
third. Bil4l* the son of Abi Bardah introduced it: according to some 
it was Abu Misa Ash’ari his grandfather. 5th, The long Hdshimtyah of 
29 digits and two-thirds which Mangar the A’bbaside favoured. It is also 
called the Maltk and Ztyddtyah. Ziydad® was the so-valled son of Abi 
‘Snfiy4n who used it to measure the lands in Arabian I’rdk. 6th, The 
Omariyah of 31 digits. During his Caliphate, Omar carefally considered 
the long, short and middling gaz.* He took the three kinds together and 
to one-third of the aggregate he added the height of the closed fist and the 
thumb erect. He closed both ends of the measure with tin and sent it to 
Hudaifah® and Othmén®-b-Hunaif which they used for the measurement 
of the villages in Arabian Irak. 7th, The Mémuntyah of 70 digits less a 
third. Mamiun brought it into use, and it was employed for measuring 
rivers, plains and road distances. 

Some in former times reckoned the cloth-measure (gaz) to be seven times 
the fist, and the fist was equal to four fingers closed ; according to others, 
one finger less. The survey gaz, according to some, was the same seven 
fists: others made it seven fists together with one finger (thumb?) erect 
added to the seventh fist. Others again added another finger to that fist ; 
while some made it seven fists with one finger adjoined to each fist. 


father had been Governor. See a brief 
notice of him in Ibn Khall. Vol. II, p. 2. 

* See D’Herb. and Ockley, p. 358 un- 
der art. Ziad for a fuller acoount of him. 


the 24 digits will be precisely inches. 
Volney makes it 20} French or 22 Eng- 
lish inches. Some allowance must pro- 
bably be made for the broad hand of a 


negro, but the other measures will not be 
affected by the same error, as they must 
be referred to the ordinary delicate hand 
of a native of Asia. <A finger’s breadth 
may be safely taken as three quarters 
of aninch. Useful Tables, pp. 87, 88. 

2 Mohammad-b-Abddér Rahman, sur- 
named Ibn Abi Layla, was a distin- 
guished jurisconsult and one of the 
Tdbiis. He was Kadhi of Kafa where he 
was born A. H. 74, and died in A. H. 
148. D’Herb. 

® The grandson of Aba Misa al Ashari, 
Kédhi of Basrah, of which his grand- 


* I think it probable that the word 
‘long’? has here been inadvertently 
omitted from the MSS. used for this 
edition. Gladwin has the word which 
confirms my suspicion. 

* One of the most eminent of the 
Companions of Muhammad. Omar ap- 
pointed him to the government of 
Maddin, where he died after the assassi- 
nation of Othman and 40 days after the 
accession of ’Ali. Ibn Hajar. Biog. Dict. 

© He was governor of Basrah under 
the Caliph ’Ali. Ibn Khall, p. 391, 
Vol. IV. 
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Sultan Sikander Lodi in Hindustén introduced another gaz of the 
breadth of 41 Iskandarts anda half. This was a copper coin mixed with 
silver. Humaydn added a half and it was thus completed to 42. Its length 
was 32 digits. But some authors anterior to his time make mention of a 
similar measure. Sher Khan and Salim Khan,! under whom Hindustén was 
teleased from the custom of dividing the grain and its apportionment, in 
measuring land used this gas. Till the thirty first-year of the Divine 
Era, although the Akbar Shahi gaz of 46 fingers was used as a cloth-mea- 
sure, the Iskandart gaz was used for cultivated lands and buildings. His 
Majesty in his wisdom, seeing that the variety of measures was a source of 
inconvenience to his subjects, and regarding it as subservient only to the 
dishonest, abolished them all and brought a medium gaz of 41 digits in- 
to general use. He named it the [ldht gaz and it is employed by the public 


for all purposes. 
AYN IX. 
The Tanab.3 
His Majesty fixed for the jarib the former reckoning in yards and 


1 Of the family of Sar who reigned 
between the expulsion and restoration of 
Humayan. 

? The Tandb, Jarfb and Bigha seem to 
have been indiscriminately used as near- 
ly interchangeable terms. The Jarib 
in its original use, according to Wilson 
(Glossary), was a measure of capacity 
equal to 60 kafis or 384 madd, about 768 
pounds. It then became applied to a 
land measure, or as mach land as could 
be sown with a jarfb of seed-oorn, and 
then appears to have been loosely used 
for a bégha. In course of time it occurs 
asa measure of Jand of various extent, 
and as the chain or rope for measuring. 
In the N. W. P. the measurements were 
made by a chain, and the jarfb is=to 5 
chains of 11 yards each, or to 60 gas or 
20 gathas or knots. A equare of one 
jorto ig a bégha. Before the new system 
of survey, it was usual to measure lands 
paying revenue with a jartb of 18 knots 
aly, two being coiled round the mea- 
surer, bat free lands were measured with 


the entire rope of 20 knots. In Sindh 
a jartb is a measure of a 150 square feet. 
In Telegu, it is applied to garden land 
or its produce. The standard bigha of 
the revenue surveyors of the N. W. P. is= 
to 3,026 sq. yds. or § of an acre. In 
Bengal the bfgha contained only 1,600 aq. 
yds. or a little less than $ of anacre. In 
Benares at the time of the settlement, 
it was determined at 3,186 sq. yds. In 
other perganahs it was equal to 2,025 to 
8,600 or 8,926 eq. yds. A kachha bfgha 
is in some places a third, in others only 
@ fourth of a full bégha. Akbar’s bégha 
of 3,600 Ilahi gaz was considered=to 
8,025 eq. yds. of the bigha of Hindustan. 
In Cuttack the bigha is now considered 
to be an English acre. The Maratha 
bigha is called 20 pdnds or 400 aq. kdthis 
or rods of (each) 5 cubits and 5 hand- 
breadths. The Guzeraét bfgha contains 
only 284} sq. yds. Mr. Elliot specifies 
six variations found in the Upper Pro- 
vinces. See Wilson’s Gloss. under 
Bigha and Jarib, 
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chose the measurement of sixty square, but adopted the Ilahi gaz. The 
Tandb (tent rope) was in Hindustan a measure of hempen rope twisted 
which became shorter or longer according to the dryness or moisture of the 
atmosphere. It would be left in the dew and thus fraudfully moistened. 
Oftentimes it would be employed in the early morning when it had got 
damp and had shrunk, and by the end of the day it had become dry and had 
lengthened. In the former case, the hasbandmen suffered loss, in the 
latter the royal revenues were diminished. In the 19th year of the Divine 
era, the jarth was made of bamboos joined by iron rings. Thus it is sub- 
ject to no variation, and the relief to the public was felt everywhere while 
the hand of dishonest greed was shortened. 


AYN X. 
The Bigha 


Is a name applied to the jaréb. It is a quantity of land 60 gaz long 
by 60 broad. Shonld there be any diminution in length or breadth or 
excess in either, it is brought into square measure and made to consist of 
3600 square gaz.!_ They divide the bigha into 20 parts, each of which is 
called biswah, and this is divided again into 20 parts each of which is 
termed biswdnsah. In measuring they reduce no further. No revenue 
is required from 9 diswdneah, but ten they account as one biswah. Some, 
however, subdivide the bisw4nsah into 20 parts, each of which they called 
tuswaneah, which they again divide into 20 parts, calling each tapwdansah. 
This again they partition in 20 portions, and name them severally answén- 
sah. A bighaas measured by the tandb of hemp, was two biswah and 12 
biswansah smaller in extent than the bigha measured by the tandb of bam- 
boo. This makes a difference of 10 bégha in a hundred. Although the 
tandb of hemp was of 60 gaz, yet in the twisting it shrunk to 56. The 
Tléht gas was longer than the Ishandari by one biewah, 16 diswdnsah, 13 
taswineah, 8 tapwdnech, and 4 answaneah. The difference between the two 
reduced the bigha by 14 bsswah, 20 biswdnsah, 13 taswdnsah, & tapwdnsah, 
and 4 answansah. In one hundred bighas the variation in the two measures 
amounted to 22 btghas, 3 biswah and 7 biswdnsah. 


‘AYN XI. 
Land and tts classification, and the proportionate dues of Sovereignty. 
When His Majesty had determined the gaz, the tandb, and the bigha, 


1 The text has an error of 60 for 600. somewhat more than half an acre. U. 
3600 sq. gas=2,600 sq. yards =0,538 or T. p. 88, 
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in his profound sagacity he classified the lands and fixed a different revenue 
to be paid by each. 

Pola; is jand which is annually cultivated for each crop in succession 
and is never allowed to lie fallow. 

Parauft is land left out of cultivation for a time that it may recover its 
strength. 

Chachar is land that has lain fallow for three or four years. 

Banjar is land uncultivated for five years and more. 

Of the two first kinds of land, there are three classes, good, middling 
and bad. They add together the produce of each sort, and a third of this 
representa the medium produce, one-third part of which is exacted as the 
royal dues. The revenue levied by Sher Khan, which at the present day is 
represented in all provinces as the lowest rate of assessment, generally ob- 
tained, and for the convenience of the cultivators and the soldiery, the 
value was taken in ready money. 


Produce of Polaj Land.! Spring Harvest, called in Hindi Asddhi. 


2 a 3 SE Se. Bes 
3 |3 |s | 28 ee 3 
we 3 og A:s jaa é 
a > mS} g 3 g @ @ 
25 By Z | Eg [sae a 25 
aS r bs RS is wos 5 c 
S Sf ? E $ 8 3 Dog 
3 8 85 | $e | &S pes Bess 
33 BU Sh Ay he wee © hb 
: 35 EF me |Oof ABR CARE 
fia <q & & 
Md. Sr.|Md. Sr.'\Md. Sr|jMd. Sr.|Md. Sr.Md. Sr 
Wheat . ove [18 12 8 85/12 | 4 1] 
Kukhid—(Vetches) (18 10 2017 O10 184;8 1 
Adas—Pulse (Cicer lens) in 
Hindi. Masur ... | 8 10) 6 20, 4 25/19 15} 6 18}; 2 6 
Barley .. ee (18 O|12 20, 8 15/38 85/12 884,4 12% 
Linseed | 6 20] 5 " 8 15 20 5 7 1 29 
Saflower—(carthamus _tincto- 
rius)... sas ave 80) 6 80, 6 10/20 80; 6 86} 2 12 
Arsan—Millet (Panicum milia- 
coum (in Hindi China) ...10 20/8 20:5 624 688 13/23 273 
Mustard es (10 208 205 £524 88 182 273 
Peas (13 0/10 20; 8 25/32 510 23| 3 23 
Fenugreok, (Methi) 14 O11 O19 85184 86511 25/8 36 
Kér ri oe (24 0/18 0,14 10|56 10/18 30) 6 10 


” T have copied the form of the 4 fel- The fractions below a quarter of a seer are 
lowing tables from Gladwin. Abul Fazl discarded in calculating the proportion 
makes the calculation for the 4th and 6th fixed for revenue: the thirds are not 
colamns for wheat only. For vetches and always mathematically exact, and frac- 
pulse he omits the 4th column and omits tions are sometimes raised to a unit or 
the 4th and 5th of all the remainder. altogether omitted. 
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The revenue from musk melons, ajwdin (Ligusticum ajowan), onions 
and other greens not counted as produce, was ordered to be paid in ready 
money at the rates hereinafter mentioned. 


Polaj Land. 
The Autumn Harvest, called in Hindt SAwant. 


a 3 ; 
4 3 e e E's e 
¥ te > ‘ 8 be 3 oF % D ty 
a2 | 75 ge | bes [FSS 
. @ 
ao i ae ES | 22 12g 
a‘ Poe 3 3 BS le So 
“- om % O24 |° 
. S A=} @ 2 2 ae >. o 
g 98 » | & Emo 5 sag 
ao s Fa 3 a Bea 2 
sf | 2 | 32 | 625 |o24 fe ae8 
Aj an . a 8 cae é alate 
Md. S8r.|/Md. Sr.iM 
Molasses* és {18 . riMd, 8r. 
Cotton... sss {10 : 
Shdli Mushkin—Dark coloured, z 20 
small in grain and white, 
fragrant, that ripens quickly 
and pleasant to taste 2. |24 6 
Common rice, not of the above 10 
quality net 17 4 1 
Mdsh—in Hindi Mung (Phaseo- 8 
lus mungo) .. {LO 2 
Mish Siah—H. Urdh’ (a kind of 23} 
vetch . [40 2 28} 


Moth (lentils), coarser than 
the white méng and better 
than the dark ... 

Jowédr (Andropogon Sorghum. 
Roxb.) ees . AL8 

Shamékh—H. Sanwdn (Pani- 
cum framentaceum. Koxb.)/10 

Kodron’ like Sanw4n) but its 
outer husk darkish red —....|17 O}12 

Sesame ets . |8 

Kanguni (Panicum italioum) | 6 

Tériya, like mustard seed, but 
inclined to red ... ...| 6 

Arsan (Panicum miliaceum) 
generally s spring crop 16 13 

Lahdarah grows in ear, the 
grain like Kangunt (lO 20:7 

Mandwah (Cynosurus coroca- 
nus) the ear like Sanwin, the 
seed like mustard seed, but 
some red, some white ef Ll 


bo > = bo hb bo oOo » 
ps 
8 Sow 


omitted by Abul Faz. (Paspalum Kora). 


2 The 4th and 5th columns have been probably the same as Kodo-—a small grain 
8 A variant gives Kodon and Koderam 
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rT; 12 Ty fae 
| S.. 2 . ° 8 & Bs; Oo & 
| Rey zt = es as RSS 

BN | ay 2 ES Ae 5 Py 

“3 a8 | se |e [$e3 [s24, 
i ee pad ee #3 yee Bess 
| fe | so | BE | S2e | 288 fete 

FE F: F | bes | o88 okSe 
Ee tee ee | ee= | Bao lee 


Md.. Sr./Md. 
Lobiya (Dolichos sinensis,) re- 
sembles a bean, somewhat 


small es {10 20] 7 
Kédiri, like Sénwan but coar-|- 
ser... | 6 20| 5 


Kult, (Dolichos uniflorus) like s 

lentil somewhat darker, its 

juice good for camels: it 

softens stone and renders i 

easy to cut oe .110 20; 7 
Barfi, like Sanwdn but white 

(a species of Panicum) | 6 20) 5 


REET? | cE eE | Tee | qa E eee 


Sr.j\Md. Sr.jMd. Sr./Md. Sr.jMd. 8r. 


20156 1623 10:7 80/2 204 
103 so15 20:6 71 29 


20| & 10)28 10/17 2 204 
10] 8 80/15 20| 5 71 29 


7 As a consideration for watching the crops a quarter of a seer (per 
maund) is allowed in some places and in others more, as will be shown. 
The revenue from indigo, poppy, pan, turmeric, pignut! (trapa bispinosa), 
hemp, kachélu (arum colocasia) pumpkin, hinna (Lawsonia inermis) cucym- 
bers, bddrang (a species of cucumber) the egg-plant (solanum melongena), 


radishes, carrots, karelé (momordica 
musk-melons, not counted as produce, 


charantia) kakura,* tendas,®> and 
was ordered to be paid in ready 


money at the rates hereafter mentioned. 


1 This is the Singfrah or Singharah. 
In the month of November, the nut 
ripens aud such of the fruit as remains 
ungathered, falls off and sinks to the 
bottom of the pond. When the water 
dries up in May or June, these nuts or 
bulbs are found to have thrown out a 
number of shoots. They are then care- 
fully collected and placed in a small 
hole in the deepest portion of the tank 
and covered with water. In the 
Yains when the ponds begin to fill, 
the bulbs are taken up, each shoot is 
broken off, enveloped in a ball of clay to 
tmk it and thrown into the water at 


9 


different distances. They at once take 
root and grow rapidly until in a short 
time the surface of the water is covered 
with leaves. The fruit forms in October. 
The produce of a standard bigha is about 
24 mans which at the selling price of 10 
sers for the rupee, represent a total value 
of Ra, 10. It is much more extensively 
consumed by the Hindus than the Ma- 
hemedans. Carnegie’s Kachhari Techni- 
calities. 

? Momordica Muricata. 

® Also called tendu: resinous fruit of 


the tree Diospyros glutinosa. 
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Parauti land when cultivated, pays the same revenue as polaj. 

His Majesty in his wisdom thus regulated the revenues in the above- 
mentioned favourable manner. He reduced the duty on manufactures 
from ten to five per cent. and two per cent. was divided between the patwari 
and the kdnungo. The former is a writer employed on the part of the 
cultivator. He keeps an account of receipts and disbursements, and no 
village is without one. The latter is the refuge of the hustandman. There 
is one in every district. At the present time the share of the kdnungo (one 
per cent.) is remitted and the three classes of them are paid by the State 
accordding to their rank. The salary of the first is fifty rupees: of the 
second, thirty; of the third, twenty; and they have an assignment for 
personal support equivalent thereto. It was the rule that the commissaries 
of the shtkkdar, karkun,! and Amin should receive daily 58 déms as a 
perquisite, provided that in spring they did not measure less than 200, nor 
in autumn less than 250 bighas. His Majesty whose heart is capacious as 
the ocean, abolished this custom and allowed only one ddm for each bigha. 

Many imposts, equal in amount to the income of Hindustén were 
remitted by His Majesty as a thank-offering to the Almighty. Among 
these were the following : 

The capitation tax. 

The port duties. 

Tax* per head on gathering at places of worship. 

A tax on each head of oxen. 

A tax on each tree. 

Presents. 

Distraints. 

A tax on the various classes of artificers. 

Darogha’s fees. 

Tahsildar’s fees. 

Treasurer's fees. 

Complimentary offerings on receiving a lease and the like. 

Lodgiug charges. 

Money bags. 

Testing and exchanging money. 

Market duties. 


2 The registrar of the collections un- their amount: or in the judicial depart- 
der a Zamindar. The Amin was an ment, as a judge and arbitrator in civil 
officer employed either in the revenue de- causes. Wilson’s Gloss. 
partment to take charge of an estate * The word is kar in the text, and is 
and collect the revenues on account of probably from the Sansk. ®© an impost, 


government, or to investigate and report fee or cess, 
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Sale of cattle; also on hemp, blankets, oil, raw hides, weighing, 
scaling ; likewise butcher’s dues, tanning, playing at dice,! passports, tur- 
bans,* hearth-money, fees on the purchase and sale of a house, on salt made 
from nitrous earth, on permission to reap the harvest, felt, manufacture of 
lime, spirituous liquors, brokerage, catching fish, the product of the tree 
Al (Morinda citrifolia) ;3 in fine all those imposts which the natives of Hin- 
dustan include under the term Sair Jthat,* were remitted. 


AIN XII. 


Chachar land. 

When either from excessive rain or through an inundation, the land 
falls out of cultivation, the husbandmen are, at first, in considerable distress. 
Inthe first year, therefore, but two fifths of the produce is taken: in the 
second three-fifths ; in the third,5 four-fifths and in the fifth, the ordinary re- 
venue. According to differences of situation, the revenue is paid either in 
money or in kind. In the third year the charges of 5 por cent. and one ddm 
for each bégha® are added. 


AYN XIII, 


Banjar land. 
When through excessive inundations production has seriously dimi- 
nished, the revenue is collected in the following proportions : 
Spring Harvest. ; 
Proportion of revenue from one Bigha of Banjar land for five years. 


Ist year|2nd year|3rd year/4th yearj5th year 


Md. Sr..Md. Sr.|Md. 
Wheat .I.]| 0 20 O jas polaj 
Mustard eh . R| O 56 » 
Vetches Nukhid ..1.{ 0 10 a 
Do. nae .-R.| O 6 * 
* Two words follow which are marked text as the fourth year is omitted. 
in the text as doubtful, they are das Gladwin has “the third and fourth years 


four-fifths each ”’ 

© I take the 9 between pes XS to be 
an error, as by retaining it the percen- 
tage would rise to 15 or at least to 10%. 
Five per cent. was levied on mannufac- 
tures; it may therefore have been an 
extra charge on land though I do not 
see its reason or its justice. Gladwin 
translates as I have done. 


and Langbe , the latter word means sim- 
ply a tax: there is doubtless an omission : 
the former I cannot trace. 

* The word is pag, contraction of pagri, 
& turban. It was a kind of poll tax 
levied on every turban. 

* From which a dye is extracted. 

* See p. 58. 

* There is probably an error in the 
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Proportion of Revenue, §c.— Continued. 


Sr.\Md. 

Barley eee ove .T| O 20] 1 
Do. »R.| O 6Ff O 36 20 6 
Pulse (Cicer lens) Adas .I.} 0 10} O 30 30 _ 
.B.{ O 6] O 80 80 
Millet (Panicum miliacoum) Arsan ...1.| 0 10/1 O 26 0 n 
Do. Gs is - B.| O 5&5] O 25 0 se 
Linseed ‘és sea oIT.| 0 10] O 20 10 - 
Do. Pe . KR.| O 6] 0 5 10 $5 


Note. I stands for inundated land, and R for that which has suffered 
from rain. 


Autumn Harvest. 
Proportion of revenue from one Bigha of Banjar land for five years. 


Ist yearj2nd yearjard yearj4th yearjbth year 
Md. Sr./Md. Sr. (Md. Sr. |Md. Sr. 


Mash* ae ee wo T,}0 20 |1 O f1 20 }2 10 fas pola 
Do. Sus des KR.{/O 5&5 |0 20 |1 O |1 20 a 
Jowar sis wes 1/0 20 [1 O12 O78 O na 
Do. ~ abe .B./0 6 |0 2041 0/2 O ‘: 
Hoth Por ie -B.}0 6&6 1|0 20 |0 80 {1 10 i$ 
Lahdarah ... »~R.}0 6&6 |}0 20/1 10 |2 O - 
Kédréy eee ‘ -I./0 20/1 0/2 O];78 O ‘3 
Do. < -B|/O 5& |0 20 |1 2 |2 20 ss 
Mandgwah -I./0 20 |1 0/2 01/8 0 - 
Do. Sea ‘ -R.}O 6 10 80/1 10/2 10 sy 
Kidirs . .I.]0 10 |0 265 |0 85 /1 10 5 
Do. .B.10 6 |0 25 |0 85 |1 10 ‘. 
Kangum. (Pers. kdl) ... -I./0 10 |0 25 }0 8 |1 10 ie 
oO - sé «RK.}O0 6 |0 25 |0 85 |1 10 os 
Turiya ete _ -I./0 20 }1 O1;}1 10 |1 2 5 
Sas ; RO 5 |0 25 |0 85 1 10 $3 
Banwdn (Pers. ShamdkA) ~I.}0 10 |0 25 |0 85 /1 10 “3 
des ae -BR.1O 6& |0 26 |O0 86 11 10 i 
Arzan ees sie I.}0 10 |0 80 |1 O /]1 210 ie 
Do. ae — R10 6 {0 80 11 O]f1 lo 5 
Sesame eee eee « B.| O 6 0 20 0 80 1 10 ” 


In the 4th year the charges of 5 per cent. and one ddm for each bigha 
were collected and this is still in force. 

In Banjar land for the Ist year, one or two sers are taken from each 
bigha; in the 2nd year, 5 sevs; in the 3rd year, a sixth of the produce ; in 
the 4th year, a fourth share together with one dém: in other years a third 
suffices. This varies somewhat during inundations. In all cases the hus- 
bandman may pay in money or kind as is most convenient. Banjer land 
at the foot of the hills and land subject to inundations in the districts of 


Sg ee ee a 
* For these names, see p. 64 
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Sanbal! and Bahrdich, do not remain as banjar, for so much new soil is 
brought down with the overflow that it is richer and more productive than 
polaj, His Majesty, however, in his large munificence places it in the 
same class. It is in the option of the cultivator to pay in ready money or 
by kankeé® or bhaols. 


AYN XIV. 


The Nineteen Years Rates.® 

Intelligent people have from time to time set themselves to record the 
prices current of the Empire, and after careful inquiry the valuation of grain 
was accepted on this basis. 

The revenue rates for a bigha of polaj land were fixed as has been 
stated. From the 6th year of the Divine Era which runs with the Novi- 
lunar year 968 (A. D., 1560-1) and concluding with the 24th year of this 
reign, the statistics were collected and have been tabulated for reference 
after the most diligent investigation. The figures are entered under the 


heading of each year. 


? Or Sanbhal. See Vol. I, Geograph. cycle of the moon duringwhich period 
Index. the seasons are supposed to undergo a 
* See p. 44. complete revolution. Gladwin, p. 292. 


* Nineteen years correspond with a Vol. I. 


See Table next page. 
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AIN 15. 


The Ten Years’ Settlement. e 


From the beginning of this immortal reign, persons of intelligence 
and void of rapacity, together with zealous men of experience, have been 
annually engaged in noting the current prices and reporting them to His 
Majesty, and taking the gross produce and estimating its value, they deter- 
mined the rates of collection, but this mode was attended with consider- 
able inconvenience. When Khwajah Abdul Majid Asaf Khan! was 
raised to the dignity of Prime Minister, the total revenue was taken at an 
estimation,® and the assignments were increased as the caprice of the 
moment suggested. And because at that time the extent of the empire was 
small, and there was & constant increase of dignities among the servants of 
the State, the variations were contingent on the extent of corruption and 
self-interest. When this great office devolved on Muzaffar Khan’ and Rajah 
Todar Mull, in the 15th year of the reign, a re-distribution of the imperial 
assessment was made through the kanungos, and estimating the produce of 
the lands, they made a fresh settlement. Ten kanungos were appointed 
who collected the accounts from the provincial kanungos and lodged them 
in the imperial exchequer. Although this settlement was sonrewhat leas 
than the preceding one, nevertheless there had been formerly a wide 
discrepancy between the estimate and the receipts. 

When through the prudent management of the Sovereign the empire 
was enlarged in extent, it became difficult to ascertain each year the prices 
current and much inconvenience was caused by the delay. On the one hand 
the husbandman complained of extensive exactions, and on the other the 
holder of assigned lands was aggrieved on account of the revenue balances. 
His Majesty devised a remedy for these evils and in the discernment of 
his world-adorning mind fixed a settlement for ten years: the people were 
thus made contented and their gratitude was abundantly manifested. 
From the beginning of the 15th year of the Divine era to the 24th, an 
aggregato of the rates of collection was formed and a tenth of the total 
was fixed as the annual assessment; but from the 20th to the 24th year 
the collections were accurately determined and the five former ones ac- 
cepted on the authority of persons of probity. The best crops were taken 
into account in each year and the year of the most abundant harvest 
accepted, as the table shows. 


2 See Vol. I, p. 866, and Index. * See Vol. I, p. 348. 
® See Vol. I, p. 849. 
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Tke Sébah of Allahabad comprises nine sarkdrs (districts) and pos- 
seases fifteen separate revenue codes.! 

1. The Sarkdr of Allahabad includes fifteen mahals and has three 
revenue codes. 

The suburban district of Allahabad comprises three mahals, viz., the 
suburbs of Allahabad, Kantat, and a tract on the extreme limits of the 
subah of Agra,? and possesses one revenue code. 

Jalalabad has three mahals and a revenue code. 

Bhadéi, seven mahals, viz., Bhadét, Sikandarmir, Sardon, Sangror, 
Mah, Kowds, Haddidbds'—and a revenue code. 

2. The Sarkar of Bendres has eight mahals and a revenue code. 
The detail is as follows—the suburban district of Benares, the township 
of Benares, Pandarhd, Kaswdr, Harhawd, Bydlisi.* 

3. The Sarkér of Jaunpur bas 41 mahals and two codes. 

The suburban district of Jaunpur, 39 mahals, one code, viz. :— 

Aldemao, Angali, Bheteri, Bhaddon, Belheti,’ Jaunpur, Suburban Jaun- 
pur, Chandipir Badhar, Chandah, Chiriyd Két, Chakésar, Kharid, Khdspir 
Téndah, Khanpér, Deogdon, Réri, Sanjholi, Sikandarptr, Sagdi, Sarharpir, 
Shadi-dbdd, Zafardbdd, Karydt Maftu, Karydt Dostpir, Karydt-Mendhah, 
Karydt Swetah, Kélah, Ghéswah, Ghési, Kédiya, Gopdlptir, Kirdkat, Man- 
ditho, Muhammad-dbad, Majhérd, Mau, Nizamdbdd, Naigin, Nathipir.® 

4, The Sarkar of Ohanddah, 14 mahals and one revenue code, viz. 


1 The Dasitr u’l A’mal is a body of 
instructions and tables for the use of 
native revenue officers under the Maho- 
medan Government. Although profess- 
ing to be copied from the original of 
Akbar, no two copies agree, owing, as 
Mr. Elliot conjectures, to their having 
been made up, in various degrees of 
completeness, from another account left 
by the Kanungos, the A’mal-dastur, in 
which orders superseding those of the 
Dastur u’l Amal were registered. Wil- 
son’s Gloss. 

* There is probably an error here as 
a note to the text suggests.—The MSS. 
all differ in the names of the various 
perganahs of this district. 

*In Tieffenthaler’s Geographie de 
Fladoustan (Bernoulli. Descript de I’In- 


12 


de, Vol. I) the above names with one 
exception are mentioned with the addi- 
tion of Kheragarh. A note in the text 
of Abul Fazl supplies this omission. 

* This makes but six, which is the 
number given by Tieffenthaler whose 
names, however, vary somewhat from 
the text. 

® This is the name in the note to the 
text and I have given it, as it accords 
with Tieffenthaler : the text itself has 
Talhans. 

© I am extremely doubtful as to the 
orthography of these names—the MSS, 
confessedly vary and many of these 
places have doubtless ceased to exist. 
The importance of their true spelling and 
pronunciation scarcely justifies the la- 
bour of an extensive research. 
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the suburban district of Ohanddah, Ahérwérah, Bhéli, Baghél, Tandah, 
Dhés, Raghiptér'—the villages on the western bank of the river, Majhwdérah, 
Mahdech, Mahwédri, Mahé&, Sslpér, Naran. 

5. The Sarkar of Ghdzwpir, 18 mahals, one code, vis., the suburban 
district of Ghdziptr, Baltd, Pachétar, Balhdbde, Bharidbdd, Bhaléej, Ohausa 
Dehbé, Sayyidpér Namdi, Zahirdbdd, Karydt Pal, Képd Ohhet, Ganghd, 
Karandah, Lakhner, Madan Bendras, Muhammadabdd, Parhérbdrs. 

6. The Sarkér of Karrah, 12 mahals, one code, vis., the township 
of Karrah, its suburban district, Atchi, Atharban, Ayésd, Rart, Kardri, 
Kétla, Kausra commonly called Késéa, Fatehpur Hanswah, Hafgdon, 
Hansewah. : 

7. The Sarkdr of Korarah, 8 mahals, 8 codes, viz., thus detailed. 
The suburban district of Korarah has one code and 2 mahals, vis., itaelf 
and Ghdtampur ; K6étid, 3 mahals, Kéttd, Gonér, Keranpir Kindr and 
one code; J&jmau, 3 mahals, viz. Jdjmau, Muhsinpir, Majhdon, and one 
code. 

8. The Sarkdr of Kdlinjar, 10 mshals, one code, viz., Kélinjar with 
its suburbs, Agudsi, Ajigarh, Sendha, Saméni, Shddiptr, Rasan, Kharélah, 
Mahébé, Médha. 

9. The Sarkdr of Manikpir, 14 mahals, 2 codes. The subarbs 
of Mdnikpir have 10 mahals and one code, viz., Mantkpér together with ita 
suburban district, Arwal’ Bhalol, Salén, Jaldlpir Balkhar,* Karydt Karérah, 
Karydt Paegéh, Khatét, Nagirabéd. 

R&ée Bareli, etc. 4 mahals, one code, viz. Rée Barels, Talhandi, Jées, 
Dalmau. 


2 A note to the text gives Rdlhuptr 
as the present name of this mahal—the 
other names have nearly all variants in 
the MSS.,, no doubt due as much to 
dialectic variations in pronunciation as 
to errors of copyists. Tieffenthaler adds 
to the above, the fortress of Tschinar- 


ghar (Chanér) built of stone, on an emi- 
nence on the western bank of the Ganges. 
® Thus in all MSS. but Elliot has 
Kerafpur Kananda. 
® This is the variant in a note and ac. 
cords with the spelling at p. 428 of text. 
* Tieff. has “surnommé Halaca.” 
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The Subahk of Oudh comprises five sarkdérs and possesses twelve 
codes. 

1. The Sarkar of Oudh, 21 mahals, 3 codes. The suburban dis- 
trict has 19 mahals and one code. Two parganahs are comprised in 
KhairA4bad. They are as follows: 

Oudh with its suburban district; Anbdéddha, Anhénah, Pachhamréth, 
Bilehri, Basodhi, Thdnah Bhaddoh, Bakthé, Darydbdd, Rudauli, Selak, 
Sulfanpér, Sdtanpir, Supahah, Sarwdpdli, Satrakah, Gawdrchah, Manglasi 
Natpér. 

Ibrahimabdd and Kishni are each a parganah with one code. 

2. The Sarkér of Bhardiich has 11 mahals, one code. The suburban 
district of Bhardiich, &c. 8 mahals, one code. Bharditch with its suburbs 
6 mahals, Bahrah, Husdmpir, Wankdtn,' Rajhat, Sanjhauli, Fakhrptr, Fort 
Nawagarh. 

Firuzdbdd, &c., two parganahs, one code, viz., Firizabdd, Sultanpur. 

Kharosna, one mahal, one code. 

3. The Sarkar of Khairdbdd, 2 mahals, 3 codes. Khairdbdd, &., 
12 parganahs, one code, viz., suburbs of Khairdbad, Basiré, Baswah, 
Basrah, Ohhitdpir, Khatrigarh, Sadrpir, Kheri, Kharkhelé, and Laharpiir, 
two mahals ; Machharhaffah, and Hargaraéon, two mahals. Pdl:, &c. has 8 
mahals, one code, viz., Pah, Bartirdnjnah, Bdwan, Sandi, Sirah, Gopamau, 
Khankatmau, Nimkhd; Bharwarah, &c. two mahals, included in Oudh, 
vu, Bharwdrah and Pélé,—and one code. 

4, The Sarkar of Gorakhpir, 24 parganahs, one code. The subur- 
ban district of Gorakhpur with the town, 2 mahals, Atrauld, Anhdld ; Ba- 
uieckpir &c. 4 mahals, Banbhanparah, Bhanwdpdard, Telpir, Ohilupéra, 
Daryépéra, Dewdpard and Kotlak, 2 mahals, Rohli; Ramgarh and Géri, 
2 mahals, Rasilpir and Ghdést 2 mahals; Kafhlaé, Khaldpérd, Mahéli, 
Mandwah, Mandlah; Manghar and Ratanpir, 2 mahals; Maharanthoi* 

5. The Sarkar of Lucknow has 55 mahals, 2 codes. The suburban 
district of Lucknow, &c., 47 parganahs, one code. Abétht, Isauli, Astytin, 
Asohé, Unchah Gdon, Balkar Bijlour,s Badri, Bharimau Pangwan, Bethdli, 
Panhan, Parsandén, Pdtan, Bardshékor, Jhaléter, Dewi, Deorakh, Dadrah, 
Ranbirpir, Ramkot, Sandilah, Satpir, Sardsi, Sahdli, Sidhor, Sidhuipir, 
Sandi, Sarén, Fatehpir, Fort of Ambhafi, Kursi, Kakéri, Khanjrah, Ghdtam- 


2 Dangdoun. ‘Tieffenth.—A variant in in Elliot and is not mentioned in the ac- 
the text has Damakdun; almost every count of Oudh. It has several variants. 
name has an alternative spelling. * A note suggests this to be Bijnonr. 


This name is neither in Bernoulli nor 
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pir, Karanda, Kénbht, Lucknow with its suburbs, Lashkar,! Malikabad, 
Mohdn, Mordon, Madidon, Mahénah, Manawi, Makrded,*® Hadha, Inhar. 

Ondm &., 8 parganahs, one code, viz., Ondm, Bilgrdon, Bangarmau, 
Hardoti, Sdtanpir, Fatehpur Ohaurdst, Kachhandu, Maldawah. 


Spring Harvest of the Subah of Oudh. 


Parganah of the 
suburban ._— dis- 


D. J.| D. J. D. J.| D. J.| D. J 

Wheat an ... | 54-20] 62- 54-20 | 55-28 | 65-20 
Indian Vetches at ... | 84-17] 39-8 83-14 | 82-11 | 88-14 | Note.—The dif- 
Mustard seed (ena) sa |: wees 40-6 |. ase | voveee | vevees soooee | ference in the 
Barley eee ... | 89-8 | 45-21 88-0 | 35-20| $8.0 two classes of 
Adas ... eee see ... | 29°13) 85-20 22-9 | 21-6 | 23-10] mustard seed 
Safflower... ai ws | 71-14| 72-0 71-14} 69-8 | 71-14] is in the size 
Poppy e we eee [227-15] 116- 27-12)127-11/127-11| and colour of 
Potherbs eee eae eae 69-9 76- 66-13 64-20 66-123 the grain. 
Linseed we ... | 29-0 | 85-20 27-24] 26-21 | 27-24 
Mustard seed (Sarshaf) ... | 30-5 | 88-0 29-2 |} 29-2 | 29-2 
Arsan. oe eco eee @ee 20-3 24-16 15-3 7-22 20-3 
Peas ... i eee ... | 29-2 | 38-0 25-8 | 24-15 | 25-15 
Oarrots ‘oe ‘ue ... | 30-5 | 86-21 28-7 | 29-2 | 29.2 
Onions eek sae .. | 78-0 | 80-18 78-7 | 78-7 | 78-7 
Fenugreek ... ... | 55-22 | 64-20 58-4 | 78-20] ...... 
Persian Muskmelons -.. [116-20] 280-4 110-20}115-20/115-380 
Indian do. des .. | 418 | 14-28 15-16 | 15-16 | 16-16 
Cumin seed ... ee eee | 79-15 | G1-12Z[ oo... | ccecee | coceee | oe eee 
Coriander seed des Sea Msn, T6028 bcceess. P waetees fees ese. wanes 
Kur rice vee ace ern terre 46-24 45-21 | 44-18 | 45-21 
Ajwéin ve ss og ideas 97-5 83-21 | 83-21 | 82-21 

2 The text has Lashkar only—Tieffen- with other accounts, though differing 
thaler, Lashkarpir. When there are from the selected names of the text. 
several varianta in the notes, I have ® Tieff. ‘‘ Bakraed autrement Béri.” 


ventured to select those that acoord 
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1. The Sarkar of Agra—the royal residence. 44 parganahs, 4 
codes. The suburban district of Agra, &c., 6 mahals, one code., viz., Agra 
and its suburbs, Chanwdr, Jalesar, the city of Agra, Dhdlpir, Mahdwan. 
Beadnah &. 33 mahals, one code; the suburbs of Bednah, 2 mahals, 
Oudéhi, Od, Ol, Bhaséwar Tédahbhim, Bindwar, Chausath, Khdnwé, Rajhé- 
har, Fatehpir known as Sikri, Seonkar Seonkri, Mathura, Mahéli, Mangédflak, 
Bhaskar, Wazirpir, Hélak, Hindon, Rapart, Bart, Bajwarah. Etéwah &. 3 
mahals, one code, vizs., Efdwah, Rdpri,| Hatkdént. Manddwar &. 2 mahals, 
one code, viz., Mandawar, Kakhénmar. 

2. Sarkdr of Alwar. 43 parganahs, 3 codes. The parganahs of 
Alwar &c. 33 mahals, one code, viz., the suburbs of Alwar, Dhard, Dadékar, 
Bahddurpir, Pandin, Khelohar, Jalalpir, Bihréepir, Rath, Balhattah, Bahr- 
kél, Hajipiir, Bidahthal, Anthulah Habri, Parét, Balhdr, Barodah Fathkhan, 
Barodahmeo, Basdnah, Hasanpir, Badéhar, Hasanpir Géri, Deoli Sdjdri, 
Sakhan, Kiydrah, Ghdt Seon, Kohrdnd, Monkénd, Manddéwarah, Naugdor 
Néhargarh, Harséri and Harpir, 2 mahals, Harsand. Bachherah, &. 5 
mahals, one code, viz., Bachherah, Khoharirand, Bhiwan, Ismatlpir, Amran, 
Mubdrakpur, &c., 5 mahals, one code, viz., Mubarakpur, Harséni, Mandawar, 
Khirtahali, Mojpur. 

3,4. Sarkars of Tijédrah and Erdj, 4 codes. The Sarkar of Eraj, 
16 mahals, viz., Eraj, Parhdr, Bhandér, Bijpir, Péndir, Chhatrah, Riyd- 
badnah, Shdhzddahpir, Khatolah &c., Kajhédah, Keddr, Kunj, Khékas, 
Kénti, Khderah, Mahélt. The Sarkar of Tijdrah, 18 mahals, 1 code, viz 
Tijarah, Indor, Ujaina, Umard Umari, Pér, Begwan, Bandhrd, Jhamréwat, 
Khanpir, Sékras, Santhdddri, Firizpur, Fatehpur Méngarta, Kotlah, Kar- 
héra, Nagindn. Thanah of Kahwar, one code. Besru, one code. 

5. Sarkdr of Kanauj, 5 codes. The suburban district of Kanauj, &. 
11 mahals, one code. The suburbs of Kanauj, Bard, Bithur, Bilhur, 
Bilgrdon, Deoha, Stkandarpur, Sedli, Sednrakh, Malkisah, Nanamau. Saketh 
&c. 6 mahals, one code. Sdakéth, Kardoli, Barnah, Sahar, Patiali, Sahdur. 
Bhégdon, &c. 10 mahals, one code. Bhdgdon, Sonj, Sakrdon, Sakatpér, 
Sarér, Chhabarmau, Shamshabdd, Patt ’Alipir, Kanpal, Bhéjpir. Stkandar- 
pur, one code. Phapund, one code. 

6. Sarkar of Sahdr. Sahar, &. 6 mahals, one code, viz., Sahdr, 
Pahért, Bhadéli, Kamah, Koh Majahid, Hédal. Nonhéra, one code. 

7,8,9. Sarkar of Gwalior, &., one code. Sarkar of Gwalior, 13 
mahals, one code. Sarkar of Nardrpanj, 5 mahals, one code. Sarkédr of 
Beanwdn, 28 mahals, one code. 


2 A note to the text suggests this nor in the account of the province of 
name to be an error, as not in Elliot Agra. Neither is it in Tieffenthaler. 
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10. Sarkdr of Kdlpi, 16 parganahs, one code. Ula:, Bildspiir, Badh- 
neth, Dérdpdr, Deokali, Rath, Réipir, Suganpir, Shdhpir, suburbs of Kdlpi, 
Kenar, Khandof, Khandéla, city of Kalpt, Mukammaddbdd, Hamirpur. 

ll. Sarkdr of Kél, 4 codes. Thanah Farida, &c. 10 mahals, one 
code, via., Thanah Farida, Pahdsu, Danbhai, Malikpér, Shikdrpir, Nuh, 
Chandés, Kharjah, Ahdr, Tapal. Suburban district of Kédl, &c., 4 mahals, 
one code, viz., Kdl, Jalali, Sikandar rdo, Gangéri. Marharah, &c., 5 mahals, 
one code, viz., Mdrharah, Balrdm, Soron, Pachldénah and Sidhpir, 2 mahals. 
Akbardbad, 2 mahals, one code, viz., Akbardbad, Atrauls. 

12. Sarkar of Narnél, 4 codes. Suburban district of Ndrndél, &., 
8 mahals, viz., suburbs of Narnol and city, Bdrh, Két Pétli, Babdi, Khan-. 
déla, Sankhdna, Kanort, villages at the foot of the hill. Barodah rané, &c. 
2mahals, viz., Barodah rand, Ldapoti. Ohal Kaldnah, &c. 2 mahals, Chal- 
kalanah, Khoddnd. Kanddah, &c. 3 mahals, Kanddah, Narharah, Jhojeon. 


See Table next page. 
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Subah of Ajmere, 7 Sark&rs, 9 codes. 

1. Sarkér of Ajmere, 2 codes. Suburban district of Ajmere, &e. 
24 Parganahs, 1 code. City and suburbs of Ajmere, 2 mahals, Ardine, 
Parbaj, Bahndi, Bhardnah, Bawdl, Bahal, Bandhan Sandhert, Bharénda, 
Tusina,*®* Jobnair,’ Deogdon, Réshanpir, Séubhar, Sarwar, Sathela, Sulat- 
mandbad, Kékri, Khérwah, Mahrét, Masaitiddbad, Nardinah, Hargor, Anbér, 
&c., 4 Parganahs, 1 code, viz., Anbér, Bhakdi, Jhdg, Muzdbdd. 

2. Sarkdr of Jodhptr, 21 Parganahs, 1 code. Suburbs and city 
of Jodhpur, Asép, Endrdoti, Bhédhi, Palpdrah, Beldra, Pdli, &c., 3 mahals, 
Béhilah, Pédhh, Bhadrdjaun, Jetéran, Dotdrd, Siujhat, Satalmér, Sewdnd, 
Khérwa, Kheonsar, Kundéj, Mahéwah. 

3. Sarkar of Chitér, 28 Parganahs, 1 code. Suburbs and city of 
Ohitor, 2 mahals, Isldmptir commonly Rémpur, Udaipir, &c., 3 mahals, 
Aparmdl,* Artéd, Islampur commonly Mohan, Bodhnir, Philia, Banhéra, 
Pur, Bihin Surdr, Bagor, Begun, Pati Hajiptr, Jéran, Sénwarkhati, Sandri, 
Samél with the cultivated land, Kosidnah, Méndalgarh, Mandal, Maddariya 
Nimach &c., 3 mahals. 

4. Sarkar of Ranthanbor, 4 codes, Ranthanbér &c., 36 Pargan- 
ahs, 1 code. Subarban district of Ranthanbér, Alhanpir, Etdda, Atén, 
Islampiir, Iwén Bosamér, Barodah, Bhadléon, Baklant, Paldtidh, Bhosdr, 
Bélénah, Bdlakhatri, Bhéripahdri, Baran, Taldd, Jetpir, Jhain, Khaljigir, 
Dhari, Sanhusari, Koté, Khanddr, Khatoli, Kaddud, Lékhrt, Londah, Lahaud, 
Méangrér, Momeddnah §c., 16 mahals. Chdtsi §c., 16 Parganahs, 1 code. 
viz., Chatsi, Barwdrah, Uniydéra, Pdtan, Banhatd, Sarsip, Boli, Béjre, 
Kharni, Nawdhi, Jhalawah, Khankharah, Sui Sipar, Malérnah, Karér, 
Bondi, Delhwdrah, &c., 7 Parganahs, 1 code, viz., Delhwdrah, Re- 
wandhnah, Nagar, Antrérah, Deldnah, Amkhérah, Loharwirah, Todd, &c., 
3 Parganahs, 1 code, viz., Todd, Tonk, Tori. 

5. Sarkdr of Ndgor, 30 Parganahs, 1 code. Suburban district of 
Ndgér, Amar Sarndin, Inddnah, Bhaddnah, Baldibalém,® Batédhd, Barodah, 
Bérah gdin, Chdel, Charodah, Jakhrah, Kharijkhatu, Dendwanah, Donpir, 
Rewdsd, Rén, Rastlpir, Rahot, Sddélah, Fathpir Jhanjmin, Kashi, Khdélah 
Kéjtirah, Kéléwah, Kumhdri, Kéran, Ladon, Merath, Mancéhar nagar, Nokha. 

6 & 7. Sarkdrs of Saréht and Bikdnér. The codes of these two 
Sarkars are not laid down. 


2 Bahacéi, Tieff. ® Zounbara, Ibid. 

* Bossina, Ibid. * Aparpdl, Ibid. 

5 In the text Bakdu, but the above is the name in the account of this Sdbah which 
occurs later on. 
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Spring Harvest of the Stbah of Ajmeré. 
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Autumn Harvest of the Subah of Ajmer. 
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38-1 |24-16| ... | 88-14 
17-22 | 12-7 | 65-21 | 17-22 
134-4 | 85-11 | 134-4 [111-20 
67-2 | 44-18| 67-2 | 55-28 
82-19 | 63-8 | 87-7 | 78.8 
56-22 | 85-20 | 62-16 | 55-28 


Rantanbhér,&c. 


D. 


239-6 
115-8 
68-2 
50-17 
33-14 
76-1 
26-1 
18-15 
33-14 
17-22 
184-4 
55-23 
78-7 
55-28 


seas of 


neh of 
Delhwérah, &c. 


Parganah of 
Chatsi, &. 
| P 


| 
| 


76-18 
76-18 


Tédah, &eo. 


Parganah of 


44-18 eee 


17-24 65-6 
89-11 | 134-4 
40-21] 67.2 
76-18 | 58-17 

26-9 | 62-15 
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Autumn Harvest of the Sébah of Ajmere.—continued. 


ar “ : oy + J a} & 
2. | 8 3 a a s 
#8 | 3 3 6 A 6 |é | |z 
“eg 13 {3 Je [Flies (ssis | s 
=| ° rs 

oa ili Hi li. /4, 
B% B| BS | Ps | PS] BE | BS] PS 
3° es i ere ae (a2 | a i 


D. J./D.J5.,;D. 5.) D. 35.) D. 3.) D. 3.) D. J.] D. J.| D. J. 
Kachrah. 13-2 | 8-24]18-11] 11-5 | 15-6 (18-11 | 18-11 | 8-24] 18-11 
Singhérah 115-20 |116-20/115-20/115-20/115-20/115-20|115-20/115-20|115-20 
Lobiya 81-20 | 20-9 | 22-9 | 81-8 | 81-8 | 832-11] 22-9 | 18-14| 22-9 
Jowdri 24-15 | 11-16] 31-8 | 29-2 | 29-12 | 32-22] 42-2 | 80-0] 81-8 
Lahdarah ... 20-8 | 12-8 |17-20| 22-9 | 22-9 | 25-18] 81-8 | 19-0 | 17-22 
Kodaram ... 22.8 | 11-5] ... | 22-9 | 22-9 | 38-14 | 38-14 | 27-24 
Mandwah 22-2 | 14-4} ... | 22-8 | 22-9 | 96-21 | 26-21 ]17-22| ... 
Sesame seed 83-14 | 20-8 | 83-4 | 88-14] 83-14 | 24-16 | 34-17 | 22-241 38-14 
Shamékh 15-6 | 6-18] ... 11-6 | 11-5 | 11-6 | 11-5 | 6-0 
Ming .. | 24-11 | 16-16] 26-21) 40-6 | 40-6 | 86-223 | 42-12 | 27-10 | 26-21 
Riri ~ | 21-6 | 6-18] ... | 8-24] 8-24] ... | 11-5 | 6-8 ss 
Kalt ooo fF peccc0ee eee ee 33-14 e 22-9 eee 


The rates of the Sarkdrs of Bikaénér and Saréhi are not given. 


The Suébah of Delhi, 8 Sarkdrs, 28 codes. 

1. The Sarkar of Delhi, 48 Parganahs, 7 codes. The old subur- 
ban district, the new ditto Pdlam, Jhdrsah, Masatddbdd, Tilpat, Lins, 
Shakarptr, Baghpat, Kdsnah, Dasnah, Sulaimdndbdd, Kharkhidah, Sénipat, 
Talbégampir, Talalpir. 

Panipat, &., 2 Parganahs, 1 code, otz., Pdénipat, Karndl, Safédin, 
Kutanah, Chhapréli, Tandah Bhagwdn, Gonér, Jhanjhdnah, Kédndhlah, 
Gangérkhéra. 

Baran, &c., 8 Parganahs, 1 code. Baran, Stydnah, Jéwar, Dankor, 
Adh, Pothh, Senthhah, Sikandardbdd. 

Mérath, &c., 7 Parganahs, 1 code. Mérath, Haptir, Barndwah, Jalald- 
bad, Sarwarah, Garh Muktésar, Hatndwar.) 

Jhajhar, &c., 4 Parganahs, 1 code. Jhajhar, Dadri Téha, Mandoths, 
Béri Débaldhan. 

Rohtak, 1 Parganah, 1 code. 

Palol. ditto. ditto. 

2. Sarkar of Badéon, 16 Parganahs, 1 code. <Ajdos, Andlah, 
Badéon and suburbs, Bareli, Barsar, Pond, Telht, Sahséon, Sondsi Man- 
déhah, Saniyd, Kant, Kot Sdlbdhan, Golah. 


1 Hastinapur, Elliot & Tieff, 
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3. Sarkdr of Hisdér Firozah, 18 mahals, 4 codes. Suburbs of Hisdr 
Firozah, &c., 7 parganahs, 1 code, Suburbs and city of Hdnsi, Bar- 
walah, Barwa, Tosham and Agréhah, 2 mahals, Fatehdbdd. Gohdnah, &c., 4 
parganahs, 1 code. Gohdnah, Ahront, Bhatti and 16 villages. Sirsa, 
1 parganah, 1 code. Muhim, &c.,6 parganahs, 1 code. Muhim, Rohtak, 
Jind, Khdndah, Tohanah, Athkérah. 

4. Sarkar of Rewdri, 11 mahals, 4 codes. Rewért, &c., 8 parganahs. 
lcode. Rewdéri, Béwal, Kot Kasim Ali, Pdtodhi, Bhéharah, Ghelét, Rati 
Jatai, Nimrdnah. Tdoru, 1 parganah, 1 code. Suhnah, 1 parganah, 1 code. 
Kohdnah, 1 parganah, 1 code. 

5. Sarkdér of Sahdranpir, 36 mahals, 4 codes. Deoband, &e., 26 
mahals, 1 code. Deoband, Sahdranpir, Bhatkhanjdwar, Manglor, Nanoth 
Rampir, Sarét, Pirchhapdr, Jérdési, Sikri Bhikarhari, Sarsdwah, Char- 
théwal, Rurki, Baghra, Thanah Bhewan, Muzuffardbad, Raepirtatar, Ambeth, 
Nekér and Toghlakpir, 2 mahals, Bhdégpir, Bhattah, Thanah Bhim, Sanbal- 
rd,| Khéddi and Gangwah, 2 mahals, Lakhnauti Kerdnah, &c., 2 parganahs, 
leode. Kerdnah, Bédéli. 

Sardhanah, &c., 7 parganah, 1 code. Sardhanah, Bhonah, Siranpalri, 
Badhdnah, Jolt, Khatéli and Baghra, 2 mahals. Indri. 1 mahal, 1 code. 

6. Sarkar of Sirhind, 2 mahals, 4 codes. Suburbs of Sirhind, 
éc., 13 parganahs. Suburbs of Sirhind, Ripar, Pdél, Bendr, Jahat, 
Dhétah, Dordlah, Deordnah, Khordm, Masénkan, villages of Rde Samii, 
Anbalah and Kéthal. Thinésar, &c., 8 parganahs. Thdnésar, Sédhurah, 
Shahdbad, Khizrabéd, Mustafa-dbdd, Bhédar, Sultanpur, Poéndrt. Thdrah, 
&c., 2 parganahs. Thdrah, Ludhidnah. Samadnah, &c., 9 parganahs. 
Samanah, Sunndm, Mansirpir, Mdlnér, Hadpari, Pondri, Fatehpur and Bha- 
tandah, Machhipur. 

8. Sarkdr of Sanbal, (Sambhal) 47 mahals, 3 codes. City of Sanbal, 
&., 23 parganahs. City of Sanbal, suburbs of Sanbal, Sarsi, Naréli, Man- 
jhilah, Jadwdr, Gonér, Neodhanah, Deorah, Dabhérst, Dhakah, Rajabpir, 
Amrohah, Ujhari, Kachh, Agzampir, Islimpur Dargi, Islampur Bhara, Afghan- 
pir, Chopalah, Kandarki, Bachharéon, Gandér. Chandpur, &c., 16 parganahs. 
Chandpur, Sherkot, Bijnaur, Mandawar, Kératptr, Jalalabdd, Sahanspur, 
‘ahtér, Nadinah, Akbardbdd, Islimabad,’ Seohdrd and Jhalu, 2 mahals. 
Lakhnér, &c., 11 parganahs. Lakhnér, Shdht, Kdbar and Kéankhari 
2mahals. Hatamnah, Rajpir, Dédélah, Léswah, Sarsdwah, Basdrd, Paréhi.,* 

Sarkar of Kumaon. (The names of its parganahs are not entered in 


the MSS.) 


* Sanbalhera. Elliot. pronunciation is accounted for by the 


* So the text and Tieff. bat Elliot. Imdlah or pronouncing Fatha like Kasra 
Naghinah. —as kitfb for kitdb ; en nes for an Nas. 


* Elliot, Islamabad—the difference in * Elliot and Tieff. Birot and Baroht. 
14 
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The Subah of Lahore contains 8 populated areas! (Tieff. pagi et oppida). 

1. The area of Lahore, &c. has 20 mahals, 1 code. Area of Léhore, &. 
4 mahals; metropolitan area, Bari Dodb ; Barhidsat ;? lands of Panj Bari 
Shahpir : lands of Kdlapand, Rachnéu Dodb. 

Panjab, 16 mahals : Tappah® Bhéliwal of the Bari Dodb, Tappah Bharli, 
Tappah Phulwdrt, Panjgardmi, Sandhwdl,* Sahi Mali, Sidhpir, Mankat- 
wilah, Ghdzipir, Ohandanwarak, Amrdki Bhatah, Parsarér,5 Rachndu, 
Sidhpir Panchnagar, Garbandwal. 

2. Sarkar of Jalandhar, 30 mahals. 1 code. Jdlandhar, Sultdnpir, 
Shatkhpir, Méln, Loht Dhért, Nakédar, Talén, Muhammadpir, Miani 
Niuriya, Kharkhardon, Rahimabdd, Jaldlabéd, Hddidbdd, Bajwérah, Harhd- 
nah, and Akbarabdd, 2 mahals, Baldt, Bhonkd, Hajipir, Patt Dhindt, Daérdak 
Sahimalét, Andwarah, Dadidl, Kard Jélar ? Sarkar(?), Déswahah, Chaurasi, 
Naunankal, Nobt. 

3. Sarkar of Batdlah, &c. 14 mahals, 1 code. Baffdlah, Kdnutwwdhan, 
Kaldnér, Jamart, Hanwdd and Baba, 2 mahals, Thandét, Dabhawalah, Khokho- 
wal, Paniydl, Bhalot, Katwahé and Béthin, 2 mahals, Salimabad separate 


from Battalab. 


4, Pati Haibatpir, &c., 6 mahals, 1 code. Hatbatpir, Hoshidr Kar- 
nélah, Firozpir, Kastr, Mukammado6t, Deosah. ? 

5. Sarkar of Parsarér, &c. 7 mahals, 1 code. Parsarér, Mékri,® Mahas- 
ror, Pati Zafarwal, Pati Baérmak, Haminagar. 

6. Sarkar of Rohtds, &., 9 mahals,1 code. Rohids, Kari, Karidli, 
Bahni, Andarhal, Losdah, Sardahi, Malotrai Keddri, Nandanpur. 

7. Sarkdr of Sialkot, &.,11 mahals, 1 code. Szdlkét, Mankédt, Wan, 
Sédrah, Narédt, Rénha, Jimah Chatah, Mardt, Mankoknor’™ Sialkot ? 


1 The term sawdd is usually applied | 


to the towns and villages of Arabian 
Irak, as those in Khurasén, are called 
rustak, and in Arabia Felix makhdlif. 

? This name does not occur in the 
account of Lahore later on. The vari- 
ants are Barhidt, Barhdt, Barsdhat, Bar- 
sahasét. It is scarcely necessary to note 


that the words Bdri and Rachna in con- 


nection with Do&b are formed by the 
crasis of Beds and Ravi, in the former 
case, and Rdvi and Chendb in the latter. 

® Tappah denotes a small tract or di- 
vision of country smaller than a par- 
ganah but comprising one or more 
villages, In some parts of the North- 


West, it denotes a tract in which there 
is one principal town or a large village 
with lands and villages dependent on 
them: oracluster of villages acknow- 
ledging the supremacy of one amongst 
them and forming a sort of corporate 
body, although not otherwise identical. 
Wilson’s Gloss. 

* Inthe account of Lahore. Sandhicdn. 

* In Tieffenthaler this is placed in the 
Rachna Doab. 

* This and the following name in the 
account of Lahore Maukri and Mahror. 

7 Uncertain for want of diacritical 
points. 
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8. Sarkar of Hazdérah, &c., 16 mahals, 1 code. Hazdrah, Chandanwat 
of the Ohendu Dodb, Bhérah, Khékharwdl, Khushab, Kal Bhélak,' Khdr 
Darwazah, Taral, Shér, Shamshdbdd, separate from Bhérah, Shérpur separate 
from Chandanwat, Shakarpur separate from Shér. 


Spring Harvest of the Sibah of Lahore. 


e o 

g|2 g|2 

. | - ag 

| 3 < 4 

c 3 <a 

—Q 7) by 
D. J.| D. J. D. J.|D. J. 
Wheat ee «. | 60-13 | 49-5 83-17 | 56-28 

Cabul Vetches... we | 64-21]... 70-16| ... 
Indian do. ... «ee | 30-20 | 38-14 36-20 | 34-17 
Barley Ses ...| 46-0 | 35-20 88-0 ; 388-0 
Adas ... ae .. | 26-21 | 24-15 28-21] 29-2 
Safflower aGe we. | 79-10] 79-10 fe 78-7 | 79-10 
Poppy des eee [129-17 [129-17 |129.17| 129-17 ‘aa 116-20 |129-18}129-17 
Potherbs sna ... | 71-14] 67-2 | 67-2 67-2 ae 55-20 | 67-0 | 67-2 
Linseed ae ... | 31-8 | 27-24 | 27-24) 31-8 au 22-9 | 29-22] 81-8 
Mustard seed ... ... | 31-8 | 29-2 | 31-8 81-8 sae 26-21 | 31-8 | 35-21 
Arzsan eee ... | 21-6} 19-0 | 19-0 21-6 awe 15-16 | 20-3 | 20-8 
Peas ... evs .. | 24-15] 26-21; 27-4 | 26-2] ‘es 26-21 | 81-8 | 27-24 
Carrots a we | 24-15 | 25-18 | 24-15] 24-15 we 19-0 | 24-15 | 24-15 
Onions os ... | 83-21 | 83-21 | 86-18| 83-21 see 71-18 | 83-21 | 84-24 
Fenngreek oe ... | 50-8 | 46-24) 61-12] 40-6 bs 60-10 | 67-2 | 36-23 
Persian Water Melons ... {115-20)115-20 {115-20} 116-20 ie 89-15 {111-20]111-20 
Indian ditto . | 15-16 | 16-16 | 16-16} 15-16 rr 11-13 | 15-16] 15-16 
Cummin eee ... | 57-5 | 84-24] 84-5 87-5 “ 81-4 | 84-24) 87-5 
Ajwdin oe ... | 87-5 | 84-24] 84-0 87-0 oe 71-4 | 84-34] 87-5 


Autumn Harvest of the Subah of Lahore. 


Pati Haibat- 
pir, &c 


Parsarér, &o. 


Lahore, &c 
Battélah, &c. 


D.J.|D.5.;D. 5.) D. .;D. 3.) D. J.D. 3.) D. OS. 
Sugarcane (paundah)  .., |240-12 |240-12/240-12/240-12/240-12| 188-123] ... | 240-124 


Common Sugarcane «ee | 145-9 |186-10] 145-0 | 184-4 ' 123-0} 1238-0 170-15 
Dark coloured rice »»» | 64-21 | 60-9 | 60-15} 60-15} 58-4 | 60-8 67-0 66-0 
Common rice re . | 49-5 | 40-6 | 40-6 | 46-24 46-123; 83-14 | 41-9 49-5 
Kalt ae ‘ ».. | 82-11] 31-8 | 31-8 | 80-5 | 32-15; 26-21 | 31-8 29-2 


Mish |. 1 38.20] 33.4 | 85-20] 88-14 
Cotton eee eve aoe 80-15 85-0 87-5 88-5 


83-14) 381-8 | 35-20] 386-28 
89-15; 76-5 | 77-5) 91-18 


* In the account of Lahor, Bhalak. 
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Autumn Harvest of the Subah of Lahore.—continued. 


Sidlkét, do. 


Moth eee 06 eee 


Gal... a “e's 17- 22 15- 16 17. 20| 17- 20 15- 16 18-12 | 16-15} 19-0 

Turiya a. oP ... | 83-14] 35-20| 26-21]... 31-8 | 38-0 

Arsan ive «| 20-9 | 17-0 !17-22| 22-9 | 15-22] 14-14 | 17-22} 29-2 

Indigo . |156-23'156-18/156-13)166-13)/156-13| 134-4 |134-18' 158-19 
Hinna 70-0 | 70-0 | 74- 23 | 76-0 | 74-23| 67-6 | 74-23] 77-24 
Hemp ous .». | 98-23 | 93-28 | 93-23 | 98-23 | 89-15| 80-12 | 93-23] 93-23 
Potherbs .., ae . {80-12}! 80-17 | 80-17 80-124 80-17| 60-9 | 70-17| 80-124 
Kachrah ... ses | 12-8 | 12-8 | 12-8 | 12-8 | 12-8} 10-6 | 12-8 | 13-11 
Pan eee a oo» (123-15 ,123-15) ... |123-15] ... coe wo. | 123-15 
Singhdrah .. ese eos (L15-20/115-20) ... (115-20)... ate oe 115-20 
Jowdri as. sie ee. | 40-6 | 35-20| 88-0 | 88-0 ' 35-20; 381-8 | 38-0} 38-0 

Lahdarah ... . 31-8 | 29-2 | 30-5 | 29-2 | 26-21) 24-15 | 23-2 | 31-8 

Kodaram ... ei 33-14 | 85-20 | 34-17 | 31-8 | 38-14) 31-8 | 35-20! 35-20 
Mandwah ... tee .-. | 38-14, 31-8 | 31-8 | 32-15 | 26-21, 26-21 | 21-20! 32-15 
Sesame... oes wo. | 46-24 | 42-12 |42-123! 44-18 | 40-6°) 33-14 [42-123] 46-24 
Shamakh ... sae ... | 18-15 | 12-20] 12-8 | 12-8 | 12-9 , 10-2 | 12-8; 13-15 
Ming iui ee . (40-124)... Si . | 40-6 | 26-21 | 44-18] 44-18 
Kori wee se .| 18-16) 12-8 | 12-8 | 12-8 | 15-5 | 10-2 | 12-8] 12-8 

Tormeric ... ee -» | 133-0 | 133-0 | 138-0} 184-4] 133-0 | 115-20 | 134-4] 133-20 


Sabah of Mdlwah. 


1. Sarkdr of Ujjain, 10 mahals. City of Ujjain with suburban dis- 
trict, Dipdlpur, Ratlam, Néldi, Badhndwar, Kanél, Anhal, Khdéchrod, Sdnwer, 
Pénbihdr. | 

2. Sarkdr of Hindiah, 22 mahals. 

3. “ » Kotre, 9 do. 


4. is »» Sarangpur, 23 do. 
D. 5 », Bijagarh, 32 do. 
6. » » Kakrén, 11 do. 


7. Sarkdrs of Raisin and Chandéri, 1 code. Sarkdr of Raisin, Asd- 
port, &c., 6 mahals. Bhilsah, Bhéri, Bhojpir, Baldbhat, Thanah Mir Khdn, 
Jajoi, Jhatanawt, Jalodah, Khiljipir, Dhéméni, Dékhwdrah, Deordd, Dhaniah, 
Raisin with suburban district, Séwani, Sarsiah, Shahpir, Khimldsah, Khéra, 
Késorah, Khaémgarh, Kargarh, Kordi, Laharpir, Méhsamand. Sarkar of 
Mando, 12! mahals. City of Mando, Amjharah, Mahésar, Dikthén, Dharm- 
gdon, Sankor, Panman,* Dhar, Barodah, Hasilptr, Sandsi, Kétrah, Mandwarah 
Nalchah and Nawali, 2 mahals. 


? In the account of Malwah, 16 mahals is allotted to this Sarkédr. 
* Var. Béman or Peman, probably. Bétman. 


i i ne a 
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| Stbah of Multén. 

Sarkar of Dipdlpir. Dipalpir, &., 14 mahals; one Dastir; Dipdl- 
pin Lakht bala Bhoj, Lakht Kaludrki, Lakhi Yusfdni,' Lakhi. Khokhardin, 
Kabilah, Lakh: Rahimdbdd, Lakhi Chahm, Lakhs Kiydmpur, Lakki Jangli, 
lakhs Adlampir, Jalélabad, Tappah Sadkarah, 2 mahals. Tappah Sad- 
karah, Shakeddah Baloj, Karal,* Khanpir, Rastilpir, Shahzddah Hajrau, 
Mindi. 

Spring Harvest of the Subah Spring Harvest of the Subah 

of Multdn. : of Malwah. 


Multan, &c. 26 mahals. 
Dipalptr, &c. 14 mahals. 
Sadkarah, &. 11 mahals. 


p.3./D.3.! DJ. 
. | 58-17 | 44-18 | 61-11 
Barley 7. 149-6 | 80-5 | 80-20 
Adas seis o. | 44-5 | 24-15 | 47-14 
Safflower... ... | 78-20 | 78-20 | 70-8 
Poppy eee ... {115-20 |128-15 | 129-0 
Pot-herba... ... | 67-2 | 70-15 | 67-2 
Linseed ee peee) Werer 29-2 | 31-8 
Mustard seed ... | 44-18 | 29-2 | 31-2 
Aran | Ste ... | 29-2 | 20-17 | 20-8 
Peas awe coo] coe =| 28-12 | 25-17 
Carrote Sei see woe =| 22-9 | 86-1 
Onious eee .. | 71-14 | 74-7 | 72-18 
Fenugreek ... .. | 69-20 | 39-8 | 44-18 
Persian musk melons .. eo. {116-0 {115-20 
Indian do. eee | 22-9 | 15-16 | 15-16 
Cumin site se i 20 si 8 sh 11 
Kérrice _... bat 
Ajndin e 
* Loskéni in the account of Multdn. harvest of sais I consider Sie g 
§ Kheral ibid. misprint for Sitrvo which occurs in 
3M. stands for Muszaffari, see Vol. I, this order in all the previous tables. 
p. 3. <r the Phaseolus mungo, is record- 
* In this and the table of the Spring ed only in-the Autumn harvest. 
1d ae 


Autumn Harvest of the Sébah 
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Autumn Harvest of the Subah 


of Multan. of Mdlwah. 
'$4/Sa/Sa] 3 § F 
aiJ ¢ 4 Z z ry 
‘s RR. oon ‘© co 
Salae(4-|/ & 4 : 
8 a7] gn =) = 
D. J.| D. J.| D. J M. D. J. D J M. D. Jz 
Sugarcane (paundah) ... 240-12 |240-11 7061 «O81 239-6 sdeSts 
Common Snygarcane .., | 184-4 | 126-9 | 143-3 44 5 8 48-15 61 0 
Dark coloured rice... | ... 60-3 | 64-21 Peer 70-18 | ooo. 
Common rice oe. | 49-5 | 49-15 | 49-5 nea 55-3 ease 
Kalt sue coe] os) =| 27-241 31-8 ., 46-6 | 4... 
Mdsh - ree | 40-0] 82-11 | 35-20 eavecam. , he -apeuse wees 
Cotton set .. | 98-23 | 87-5 | 89-11 2%? 1 2 87-5 2? 38 1 
Moth ee e 88-0 22-9 23-12 coe 26-21 eosree 
Gdl aa .. | 26-21 | 17-22} 190 oka 8-3 Pere 
Arzan Cee Coe 31-20 23-12 22-9 ecoe eeee 200 Bee 
Indigo ies eo | 145-9 |168-19 [159-22 2? 1 2 4-24 soe 
Hinna Sei -.. | 76-0} 76-0] 76-0 nee sacs 2; 1 #21 
Hemp ee eee 85-0 91-17 93-28 eevee ry eeoe eee tee 
Pot-herbs oe eee 73-20 77-4 82-18 ecoren eoe0e eee 
Pdn eee eos ° 128-0 eee eovves eee eoetoe 
Singhérah _... coe | oe. | 111-0] .. 44 6 20 115-20 6 4 7 
Lobtya e -.- | 38-0] 88-0 | 38-14 a saute sagt 
Joodrs ees oe | 42-12 | 85-20 | 88-0 rr 44-18 suse 
Kiri Sas of ... | 18-11] 12-8 wine 16-16 |  ..... . 
Lahdarah ... . | 44-18] 29-2] 381-2 ere ee. of) “heeeas 
Kodaram ‘es oe | .. | 38-14] 38-14 a Seas Seeks 
Mandwah ... . | . | 30-19] 81-8 sone 31-8 saaees 
Sesame is coe | 41-9 | 43-15 | 44-18 oats 40-12 {| ..... , 
Shamakh bcs «| 12-8] 12-8/18-l1]} _...... iieeue <I 1 xegeede 
Ming toe eee eon cee eo 40-5 etee 


Note.—I cannot understand nor explain the notation in Muzaffaris and am not 
sure if I have interpreted it correctly. | 

The term Dastur wl Amal hes been translated by me, at p. 89, et seg, “ revenue 
code” according to the definition in Wilson’s Glossary, but dastér alone, without the 
sequent words in construction, he defines to be a subdivision of a sarkdr or aggregate 
of several adjacent parganahs, a sense in which it is now obsolete. I have since noticed 
in Sir H. Elliot’s Glossary that he considers dastiér as ‘‘ perhaps’? an abbreviation of 
Dastér u'l Amal (the code of instructions for Revenue Officers) and under ‘ Sirkdr,’ he 
explains it as a “district” into which parganahs are aggregated, and his maps of the 
N. W. P. attempt to restore the sarkérs and dastirs established in Akbar’s time. This 
meaning seems here the most appropriate and must supersede the definition I had 
given before the opportunity of consulting his valuable work was afforded me. The 
fiscal areas are thus designated. Each s#bah is divided into a certain number of 
sarkdrs, and each sarkér into parganahe or mahals (used as equivalent expressions). The 
term parganah is employed in the Imperial Gaseteer as a fiscal division and the territo- 
rial unit and centre of local history, coinciding generally with the dominions of a native 
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Réja under the Moghal dynasty whose revenue divisions preserved the limits of their 
petty States. The words used before Akbar’s time to denote tracts of country larger 
than the parganah were (}” Shakk, “25 Khittah, %y° Arsah, yuo Diyér, S2¥s 
Viliyet, and ¢465! Iyte. Thus, says Elliot, in the early historical writers before the 


close of the 14th century, we find Shakk i S4manah, Khittah i Awadh, Arsah i Gorakpur, 
Diyari Lakhnauti, VilAyat i Mién Doab, and Ikté i Karra. 


ACCOUNT OF THE TWELVE SUBAHS. 


In the fortieth! year of the Divine Era His Majesty’s dominions consisted 
of one hundred and five Sarkdrs (division of a Sabah) subdivided into two 
thousand seven hundred and thirty-seven townships. When the ten years’ 
settlement of the revenue was made (which amounted to an annual rental 
of three Arbs,* sixty-two krdrs, ninety-seven lakhs, fifty-five thousand two 
hundred and forty-six ddms and twelve lakhs of betel leaves), His 
Majesty apportioned the Empire into twelve divisions, to each of which 
he gave the name of Subah and distinguished them by the appella- 
tenof the tract of country or its capital city. These were Allahabad, 
Aga, Oudh, Ajmér, Ahmadaébéd, Behér, Bengal, Dehli, Kabul, Lahor, 
Maltin, Malwah: and when Berdér, Khandesh and Ahmadnagar were con- 
quered, thoir number was fixed at fifteen. A brief description of cach is 
here set down, and an account of their rulers together with the periods in 
which they flourished, duly recorded. 


THE SUBAH OF BENGAL. 


Since the conceptions of sovereign rule embrace the universe, I propose 
to begin with Bengal which is at one extremity of Hindustan and to pro- 
ceed to Zabulistan® and I hope that Turan and Iraén and other countries 
may be added to the count. The country lying to the east will be first 
described, followed by the north, the south, and the west. 


This S%bah is situated in the second climate.* Its length from 


1 A. D. 1594-5. 
? One hundred thousand make 1 Lakh. 
» ‘s Lakhs » I. Kror. 

One hundrd Krér » 1 Arab. 

The total revenue is therefore Ru- 
pees 90,743,881-2-5. 

* Kébul and the adjacent territory as 
fer as Ghazna and even beyond come 
under this appellation which is derived 
by Yékut, (Moajamu’l Buldén) from 
Zébal grandfather of Rustam. 


* This term, literally a slope or inclina- 
tion,was used in the mathematical geogra- 
phy of the Greeks with reference to the 
inclination of various parts of the carth’s 
surface to the plane of the equator. Be- 
fore the globular figure of the earth was 
known, it was supposed that there was 
a general slope of its surface from 8. to 
N. and this was called wAiua. But as 
the science of mathematical geography 
advanced, the word was applicd to belts 


Chittagong to Garhi! is four hundred kés'. 


Its breadth from _ the 


northern range of mountains to the southern frontier of the Sarkdr 
of Madaran, is two hundred kos, and when the country of Orissa 
was added to this Stbahk, the additional length was forty-three kos 


and the breadth twenty-three. 


It is bounded on the east by the 


sea, on the north and south by mountains and on the west by the 
Subah of Behar. The tract of country on the east called Bhdti, is 


of the earth’s surface, divided by lines 
parallel to the equator, those lines being 
determined by the different lengths, at 
different places, of the shadow cast by a 
gnomon of the same altitude, at noon of 
the same day. This division into 
climates was applied only to the N. 
hemisphere as the geographers had no 
practical knowledge of the earth 8. of 
the equator. There were 19 climates as 
given by Ptolemy (Geogr. i, 23). The 
term was afterwards applied to the 
average temperature of each of these 
regions and hence our modern use of the 
word, (Dict. of Antiq. 2nd ed. art 
Climates.) The Arabs adopted this system 
but restricted the number to seven. 
They considered three-fourths of the 
globe to be submerged and one-fourth 
above water. Of this latter 44 was ha- 
bitable and the remainder waste or 
desert. The habitable portion was 
83,150,000 square miles in extent, each 
mile being 4000 cubits, each cubit 24 
digits. It was situated between the 
Equator and the N. pole and was divided 
into 7 climates. Their position and the 
limits of the divisions will be found in 
Yakat. M. B. Vol. I, p. 26 sq. and in 
DeSlane’s translation of Ibn Khaldan, 
pp. 93—168 et sq. Vol. I. An account 
of the corresponding geographical sys- 
tem of the Hindus may be seen in 
Wilford’s Essay on the Sacred Isles of 
the West. Asiat. Research, Vol. VIII 
and in Albirini’s India, Caps. 21—24, 

2 This is Teliagarhi, a pass in the 
Santha! Parganahs, Bengal, lying between 


the Réjmahél hills on the 8. and the 
Ganges on the N. Formerly of strategio 
importance as commanding the military 
approaches to Bengal Proper. The 
rains of a large fort still exist, through 
which the E. I. Railway passes. It 
seems never to have been completed and 
was constructed in the last century by 
the Teli saminddr who was forcibly oon- 
verted by the Muhammadans. Hence 
the name of the fort and the parganah 
in which it is situated. Imp. Gazetteer. 
I retain the ordinary spelling of Chitta- 
gong. Chatgdéoyn or Chaturgrama, t. ¢., 
four villages, denotes its origin. Wil- 
ford has another derivation and iden- 
tifies it with the Pentapolis of Ptolemy. 
(Asiatic Research, XIV, p. 444.) 

* The linear measures are variable all 
over India but the kde is for convenience 
generally taken at two English miles. 
The basis of all linear systems is the 
same, vis., the cubit or human forearm. 
Proceeding upwards four hdths or cubits 
=a danda or staff: and 2000 dandas a kos 
which by this calculation should be 4000 
yards English or nearly 2} miles. I refer 
the reader to the Usefal Tables, p. 87, 
for a fuller account of these meagures. 
Also to Elliot. Races, N. W. P. II, 194. 

* The name given by the Muhamma- 
dan historians to the coast-strip of the 
Sundarbans from Hijili to the Meghna 
Lat. 20° 30’ to 22° 30’ N., long. 88° to 
91° 14’ E. The name means “low 
lands overflowed by the tide”? and is 
still applied to the Sundarban tracts of 
Khulna and Bakarganj Districts. I. G. 
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reckoned a part of this province. It is ruled by Isa Afghén! and the 
‘ Khutbah is read and the coin struck in the name of his present Majesty. 
In this country the mango trees grow to the height of a man or not 


so high and produce abundant fruit. 


Adjoining it, is an extensive 


tract of country inhabited by the Tipperah tribes. The name of the ruler 
is Bijay Mdwik. Whosoever obtains the chieftainship, bears the title 
of Manik after his name, and the nobles that of Nardin. He has a force 
of two hundred thousand footmen and a thousand elephants. Horses 


are scarce. To the north is a country called Kuch. 


Its chief com- 


mands a thousand horse and a hundred thousand foot. Kdémrup com- 
monly called also Kéonru and Kdmtd, is subject to him. The inhabitants 
are as a race good looking and addicted to the practice of magic. 
Strange stories are told regarding them. It is said that they build houses, 
of which the pillars, walls and roofs are made of men. Some of these 
they compel by the power of sorcery, and criminals deserving of death 
aro also thus made use of. Whoever voluntarily surrenders himself for 
this purpose, escapes retribution for a year. Various conveniences are 


reerved for him. 


In due time, men armed with swords cut them 


down, and from their movements or immobility or other aspects, they 
have cognizance of scarcity or plenty or duration of years or the longevity 


of the ruler or defeat of enemies.” 


They also cut open a pregnant 


woman who has gone her full term of months and taking out the child, 


divine somewhat as to the future. 


There grows a wonderful tree whose 


branches when cut, exude a sweet liquid which quenches the drought of 
those a-thirst. They have also a mango tree® that has no trunk; it trails 
like a climbing vine, over a tree and produces fruit. There is likewise 


1 See Vol. I, p. 342. The name also 
cocurs in the Ridsu’s Salafin, p. 5, MS. 
where this general is said to have con- 
quered some of the Hastern provinces 
aad united them to Bengal, reading the 
khutbak and minting the coin under the 
authority of Akbar. 

* The author of the Siyar ul Muta- 
akhkhirfn in the introduction to his 
work, in his account of Bengal quotes 
this narrative of the magical prac- 
tices in Kamrap, and gravely adds that 
be has learnt from the authorities of 
the place iteelf, their absolute false- 
hood. 

* J am indebted to Dr. King of the 


Royal Botanical Gardens, Calcutta, for 
a view of the specimen of this plant, 
the Willughbeia edulis. It is known 
to natives of Bengal, Assam and the 
Chittagong Hill tracts, he says, as the 
Loti A’m (Lots, perhaps a corruption 
of lata, a creeper) but botanically is 
far removed from the true mango. The 
fruit is said to be pleasant to taste. 
The leaf of the dried specimen is very 
similar to the ordinary mango leaf : the 
fruit is about 24 inches long and 2} 
broad as it appears in its desiccated 
state. I am assured by a native friend 
that he has seen the plant growing in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta. 


' called Khitai by the Russians. “ The 
_ pair of namés Khitai and Machin is 
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a flower! which after it has been gathered for two months, does not wither 
nor lose its colour or smell. Of this they make necklaces. 

Bordering on this country are the dominions of the Rajah of: Asha m 
(Assam) whose great pomp and state are subjects of general report. When 
he dies, his principal attendants of both sexes voluntarily bury themselves 
alive in his grave. Neighbouring this is Lower Tibet and to its left 
is Khata.2 This is also called Mahdchin which the vulgar pronounce 
Machin. From Khdn Bdligh® its capital, to the ocean, a forty days’ 
journey, they have cut a canal both sides of which are embanked with stone 


2 Mr. Mann, Conservator of forests, included the remaining two-thirds. The 
Shillong, informs me that many kinds former was under a Tartar chief, the 
of flowers are worn, but the only one latter ruled by a Chinese Emperor, 
that he has seen worn dry, and which paying tribute to the Tartar, who 


to some extent retains its smell and 
colour, is the Tulsi, (Ocymum Sanctum). 

* China for nearly 1000 years, writes 
Yule (Marco Polo, 2nd ed. Introd. p. 11) 
has been known to Asia under the name 
of Khitai, Khata or Cathay and is still 


might be thus said to be monarch of the 
whole of China or Khathai which em- 
bodies that meaning. See D’Herbelot 
Vol. II, art. Khathai and IV, p. 17 et 
seq.—Japhet is credited by Orientals 
with the paternity of Chin who received 
the celestial empire as his inheritance 
and begot Machin, his first-born. For 
Sinai and Seriké see Ptolemy’s India 
by McCrindle. The Chatae Scythae are 
placed by Ptolemy to the north of his 
A-khassa regio, identified by Cunningham 


analogous to the other pair, Seres and 
Sinai. Seres was the name of the great 
nation in the far East as known by land, 
Sinai as known by sea: and they were 


SS 
s 


often supposed to be diverse just as with Ladak, and therefore west of Tibet. 
Cathay and China were afterwards.’ The name has perhaps survived with 
D’Herbelot gives the name of Khathat oriental geography. 

or Khatha to northern China whose * De Gnignes (Hist. des Huns. gives 
ruler the Khékén, according to Eastern this name to Pekin called also Ta- 
romance or tradition, joined his forces ton the grand court or Khan Béligh, 
to those of Afr&siab, king of Tartary the court of the Khdn. The extent 
against Kai Khusru king of Persia. The and opulence of this city and the 
monarchs of this country in the time splendour in which Kublai Khan lived 
of Chingiz Khan, bore the title of Al- will be found in the reference, but 
toin Khén, and in the time of Tamar- several towns have received this name 
lane and his successors, that of Daiman which as it signifies the royal residence 
Khan. The latter is a western corrup- is transferable to any that the monarch 
tion of Tai-mim—great brilliancy, Mim may honour with his presence. It is 
being the dynastic title taken by the the Cambalu of Western geographers 
Chinese conqueror who expelled the and historians and placed by them in 
Mongols and was proclaimed Emperor Northern China or Grand Tartary, while 
in 1368. In the time of Chengiz, China the Orientals locate it in China Proper. 
was divided into Northern which com- These conflicting locations are due to 


prized one-third, and Southern which ignorance of the meaning of the name. 
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and mortar. Alexander of Greece advanced to that country by this 
‘ronte.! Another road is also mentioned which can be traversed in four 
days and four nights. 

To the south-east of Bengal is a considerable tract called Arakan 
which possesses the port of Chittagong. Elephants abound, but horses 
are scarce and of small size. Camels are high priced: cows and buffaloes 
there are none, but there is an animal*® which has somewhat of the char- 
acteristics of both, piebald and particoloured, whose milk the people drink. 
Their religion is said to be different to that of the Hindus and Muham- 
madans. Sisters may marry their own twin brothers, and they refrain 
only from marriages between a son and his mother. The ascetics, who 


are their repositaries of learning, they style Wali whose teaching they 


implicitly follow. It is the custom when the chief holds a court, for the 
wives of the military to be present, the men themselves not attending to 
make their obeisance. The complexion of the people is dark and the 
nen have little or no beard. 

Near to this tribe is Pegu which is also called Chin. In some ancient 
accounts it is set down as the capital city of Ohin. There is a large 
military force of elephants and infantry, and white elephants are to be 


Karakoram was the first Khan Baligh 
ofthe Mongols. Besides Pekin, a city 
called Kai-pim-fou, built by Kublai Khan 


south to Bactria and in the spring of 
B. C. 327, passed the Indus at Attok. 
* In one MS. ,& occurs for oy 


in 1256 seventy leagues north of Pekin, 
bore this title. The bewilderment of a 
stadent of Chinese history in the multi- 
tude of almost similar names, applied 
to different places, by successive dynas- 
tic races, eager to abolish the traces of 
ita predecessor, is amusingly illustrated 
in D’Herbelot, Vol. IV, p. 24 et seg. and 
Yule’s Marco Polo, Vol. I, pp. 309-324 
seq. 
. B. C. 329 Alexander crossed 
the Oxus in pursuit of Bessus and after 
putting him to death, he passed the 
Jarartes (Sir Daria) and defeated several 
Scythian tribes north of that river. 
This was the northernmost point that 
he reached. After founding Alexandria 
Eschata, the modern Khojend on the 
Jaxartea, he re-crossed the Oxus. In 
the following year he completed the 
conquest of Sogdiana, and marched 


which connected with the following 
word yo would read “asses and 
camels’’ as Gladwin has taken it. The 
reading of the text appears to me more 
probable. In the names of places I have 
followed as far as possible the spelling 
of the Imperial Gazetteer. 

* The domestio animals of the Arakan 
Hill Tracts according to the Imp. Gaz. 
are the gayal, buffalo, ox, goat, Pig, 
dog. “The Gayal (Bos Frontalis) has 
interbred with the common Indian cattle ; 
these hybrids are brought down by the 
Bitiahs to the annual fair in the Dar- 
rang District: though they thrive in 
Shillong they soon die if kept in the 
plains. The Gayal is plentiful along the 
spurs of the Bhutén hills, amongst the 
Duffias, Lushais, and along the hilly 
tract well into Chittagong.” Sport in 
British Burmah by Lieut.-Col. Pollock. 
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found. On one side of it is Arakan.! There are mines of rubies, dia- 
monds, gold, silver, copper, naptha and sulphur, and over these mines 
there is continual contention between this connty and the Maghs as well 
as the tribes of Tipperah. 

The original name of Bengal was Bang. Its former rulers raised 
mounds measuring ten yards in height and twenty in breadth throughout 
the province which were called 4J.* From this suffix, the name Bengal 
took ita rise and currency. The summer heats are temperate and the cold 
season very short. The rains begin when the sun is midway in Taurus, 
(May) and continue for somewhat more than six months, the plains being 
under water and the mounds alone visible. Fora long time past, at the 
end of the rains, the air had been felt to be pestilential and seriously 
affected animal life, but under the auspices of his present Majesty, this 
calamity has ceased. 

Its rivers are countless and the first of them in this province is the 
Ganges: itssource cannot be traced. The Hindu sages say that it flows down 
from the hair of Mahadeva’s head. Rising in the mountains towards the north, 
it passes through the province of Delhi, and imperial Agra, and Allahabad 
and Behar into the province of Bengal, and near Kazihatiah’ in the Sarkar 
of Barbakabdd, it divides into two streams. One of these, flowing east- 
wards, falls into the sea at the port of Chittagong. At the parting of the 
waters, it takes the name of Padmdwati and pursues a southern course. 
It is divided into three streams; one, the Sarsuti ;* the second the Jamna 
(Jamuna) and the third the Ganges, called collectively in the Hindi language 
Tribeni,®> and held in high veneration. The third stream after spreading 
into a thousand channels, joins the sea at Sdtgéon.6 The Sarsuts and 


2 All the MS. and the Khuldeat-ut- 
Towdrtkh read (6%, The author of 
the Siyar has a shrewder conjecture 
( Sid) ) which I have adopted. Ara- 
kan is the silver country (Argyra) of 
Ptolemy, though according to McCrin- 
dle no silver is known to exist in that 
region. 

2 Sansk. WITS a mound of earth or 
ridge for crossing ditches, dividing fields 
and the like. 

* Anglice, Cossimbasar. 

* Usually Saraswati, though the spell- 
ing in the text has ancient authority. 
Imp. Gaz. This name according to 


McCrindle has been frequently given 
to rivers (being a compound of saras, 
‘flowing water,’ and the affix vatt) and 
applied among others to the river of 
Arakhosia, probably the Helmand. 

® Sansk. fa@@t three braids of hair. 
Wilford says (Asiatic Research. Vol. 
XIV, p. 896) that the waters of these 
three rivers do not mix. The waters of 
the Jumna are blue, those of the Saras- 
vati white and the Ganges is of a muddy 
yellowish colour. 

© See Statistical Account of Bengal, 
Vol. III, pp. 307-810 and Imp. Gaz. 
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the Jamna unite with it. In praise of this stream the Hindu sages have 
written volumes. From its source to its mouth it is considered sacred 
but some spots have a peculiar sanctity. Its water is carried as an offering 
of price to far distant places. Believing it to be a wave of the primeval 
river, they hold its worship to be an adoration of the supreme being, but 
this is no part of the ancient tradition.! Its sweetness, lightness and 
wholesomeness attest its essential virtues. Added to this, it may be kept 
ina vessel for years without undergoing change. 

Another river is the Brahmaputra- It flows from Khatd* to Kuch 
and thence through the Sarkdr of Bazoha and fertilising the country, 
falls into the sea. 

And again there is the sea which is here a gulf of the great ocean, 
extending on one side as far as Basrah and on the other to the Egyptian 
Kulzam® and thence it washes both Persia and Ethiopia where are Dahlak* 
and Siakin, and is called (the Gulf of) Oman and the Persian Sea. 

The principal cultivation is rice of which there are numerous kinds. 
fasingle grain of each kind were collected, they would fill a large vase. 
It is sown and reaped three times a year on the same piece of land with 
kitle injary to the crop. As fast as the water rises, the stalks grow, so 
that the ear is never immersed, inasmuch as those experienced in such 
matters have taken the measure of a single night’s growth at sixty cubits.5 
The people are submissive and pay their rents duly. The demands of each 


>“This superstition is not to be 
foand in the earliest books of Sanskrit 
literature, composed at a time when the 
primitive Aryan race had not yet pene- 
trated into the great plain of Kastern 
Hindustan. The legend first appears 
in the two epic poems of the Mahabhéa- 
rata and Réméyana.” I. G. 

* Its rise is supposed to be from 
the 8. E. base of the sacred Kailas hill, 
on the opposite side of the water-part- 
ing in which the Sutlej and the Indus 
also take their rise. Its course, con- 
fluents and history may be read in the 
[ G. and Bernoulli, Vol. III, p. 111. 

* This is the ancient Clysma, the site 
of the modern Suez, in the neighbour- 
hood of which the Tel Kulzim still re- 
tains the name which has been given 
to the Red Sea. It is derived from the 


16 


quadriteral root of the Arabic verb ‘to 
which that sea is said to 
deserve from its numerous victims.— 
Yakot Mn’jam al Buldén. 

* This is the well-known island Dah- 
lak el Kabir, opposite Massouah. Yakut 
says that it was used by the Bani 
Umayya as a place to which subjects 
under their displeasure were deported. 
This passage recalls a similar one in Albi- 
rani’s India, I, p. 270. Sachau’s transl. 

* The long stemmed rice, according 
to the I. G. is extensively cultivated in 
the swamps. The seed is sown when 
the marshes are dry or nearly so, and 
when the rains set in the plant shoots 


swallow,’ 


up with the rise of the water and can 
be grown in water to a depth of from 18 
to 20 feet, but even this is not in one 


night. Gladwin has stz for sizty. 
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year are paid by instalments in eight months, they themselves bringing 
mohurs and rupees to the appointed place for the receipt of revenue, as the 
division of grain between the government and the husbandman is not here 
customary. The harvests are always abundant, measurement is not insisted 
upon, and the revenue demands are determined by estimate of the crop. 
His Majesty in his goodness has confirmed this custom. Their staple food 
is rice and fish; wheat, barley and the like not being esteemed wholesome. 
Men and women for the most part go naked wearing only a cloth about 
the loins. The chief public transactions! fall to the lot of the women. 
Their houses are made of bamboos, some of which are so constructed that 
the cost of a single one will be five thousand rupees or more and they last 
' along time. Travelling is by boat, especially in the rains, and they make 
them of different kinds for purposes of war, carriage or swift sailing. Fora 
siege they are so adapted that when run ashore, they overtop the fort and 
facilitate its capture. For laud travel they employ the Sukhdsan. Thisis 
| @ crescent-shaped litter covered with camlet or scarlet cloth and the like, 
| the two sides of which have fastenings* of various metals and a pole 
| supporting it is attached by meats of iron hooks. It is conveniently 
adapted for sitting in, lying at full length or sleeping during travel. As 
@ protection against sun and rain they provide a commodious covering 
which is removable at pleasure. Some enjoy the luxury of riding on 
elephants but they rarely take to horseback. The mats made here often 
resemble woven silk. Tria’ inde genera eunuchorum veniunt, quos San- 
dalos, Badimos et Kafuros nuncupant. Priores, partibus genitalibus 
radicaliter exsectis, Atlises etiam nominant. Badamis pars solum penis 
relinquitur. Kafuros adhuc tener statis, testes vel compressi conficiuntar 
vel exsecantur: tamen notatum est, castrationem, que pervicaciam ceteris 
omnibus animalibas tollit, hominibus solis excitare. Salt is in great 
demand and is brought from long distances. Diamonds, emeralds, pearls, 
cornelians and agates are imported. Flowers and fruit are in plenty. 
\ — betel-nut is of a kind that stains of a red colour the lips of those 
* | who chew it. 
Jannatibdd is an ancient city: for a time, it was the capital of Bengal 
and was widely known as Lakhnauti and for a while as Gaur. His Majesty 


1 The author of the Araish-i-Mahfil * I have imitated the example of 
who copies his account from the Khula- Gladwin in veiling the following passage 
VV gat-ul-Tawarikh disputes this statement. under the mask of a learned language 
(p. 111.) and with a slight alteration have bor- 
* The text is here doubtful as to the rowed his words, 


true reading. 
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the late Emperor Humdytn distinguished it by this title of Jannatabad.! 
It has a fine fort and to the eastward of it is a lake called Chhatidpatid® 
in which are many islands. Were the dam that confines it to break, the 


city would be under water. About 


a kdés to the north of the fort, is a 


large building and a reservoir, monuments of great antiquity. From time 
immemorial, its water has been considered to be of a poisonous character. 


The place was called Piydsbdr1,8 and criminals condemned to death, were 
there confined who in a short time perished from the effects of this 
brackish water. At present in the blessed reign of His Majesty, this 


practice has been discontinued. 


Mahmiuddbad.—The marshes around the fort have added to its im- 
pregnability. The ruler of this district, at the time of its conquest by 


Sher Khén, let some of his elephants loose in its forests from which time 
they have abounded. Long pepper* grows in this tract. 

The Sarkér of Khalifatdbdd is well wooded and holds wild elephants. 
The Sarkar of Bagid’ extends along the sea shore. The fort is sur- 
rmided by woods. On the first day of the new moon the sea steadily 
rises until the fourteenth, and from the fifteenth till the end of the month 
as gradually falls. In the 29th year of the Divine Era, a terrible 
inundation occurred at three o’clock in the afternoon, which swept over 
the whole Sarkdr. The Rajah held an entertainment at the time. He 


at once embarked on board a boat, 


while his son Parmanand Rae with 


some others climbed to the top of a temple and a merchant took refuge 


ina high loft. For four hours and 
anda hurricane of wind. Houses 
occurred to the ‘emple or the loft. 
creatures perished in this flood. 


a half the sea raged amid thunder 
and boats were engulfed but no damage 
Nearly two hundred thousand living 


In the Sarkar of Ghoraghdat,® silk is produced and a kind of sackcloth. 
Nambers of eunuchs are here and hill ponies in plenty are procurable. 


1 This is confirmed by the Tabakét 
Akbari. Elliot’s Hist. of India, Vol. V, 
p-201. In Bernoulli’s 3rd Vol. the nama 
is said erroneously to be given by Akbar. 
The history of Gaur will be found in the 
Imp. Gaz. 


? Called Chhatalbhatah by the author: 


of the Ardish-i-Mahfil. 
* ‘The abode of thirst.’ So the I. G.; 
the text has Biarbdri a variant Pidzbar. 
“This is the Piper longum, a native 


of Java, Malabar and Bengal. The 
fruit is gathered while green and dried 
in the sun. 

® In the Siyar ul Mutaakhirin, Higla 
and said to be called so from the well- 
known grass of that name (Typha ele- 
phantina) which here abounds. — 

® In the Ridzu’s Saldtin, this name ig 
coupled with Rangptr, and jonies are 
said to be bronght hither from Bhutan. 
Jute is one of the staple crops. 


Y 
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There are many kinds of indigenous fruits, especially one called Latkan.! 
It is the size of a walnut with the taste of a pomegranate and contains three 
seeds. 

The Sarkar of Barbakabdd produces a fine cloth called Gangajal 
(Ganges water), and a great abundance of oranges. 

In the Sarkar of Bazohd are extensive forests which furnish long and 
thick timbers of which masts are made. There are also iron mines. 

The Sarkar of Sondrgdon* produces a species of muslin very fine and 
in great quantity. In the township of Kiydra® Sundar is a large reservoir 
which gives a peculiar whiteness to the cloths that are washed in it. 

In the Sarkar of Sylhet there are nine* ranges of hills. It furnishes 
many eunuchs. 

There is a fruit called Suntarah’ in colour like an orange but large 
and very sweet. The China root® is produced in plenty. In ancient times 


1 Avariant has Lankan. Dr. King of about 1000 feet above sea level. There 


the Royal Botanical Gardens, Calcutta, 
considers this to be a species of Eleo- 
carpus. ‘They are now-a-days, he says, 
indiscriminately called Jalpai by the 
natives. .The fruits of all the species 
. are a good deal alike, varying in size 
from an olive to a walnut, having an 
external fleshy pulp more or less palat- 
able (in some species of fair flavour) 
and containing a stone. The latter is 
usually found to be divided into 3 cells, 
one of which contains a mature seed, 
the seeds in the other two being abor- 
tive. The taste of the pulp of the £. 
serratus and EK. lanceofolius (both natives 
of Rangpar) is a good deal like that of 
the pomegranate. 

2 This was the ancient Muhammadan 
capital of Eastern Bengal but is now an 
insignificant village called Painaém in the 
Dacca District. I. G. 

® A variant is Katérah which Gladwin 
adopts. 

* In the south of the district, says the 
Gazetteer, eight low ranges of hills ran 
out into the plain, being spurs of the 
Tipperah mountains. The highest is 


is also & small detached group, the Ita 
hills, in the centre of the district. 

* Commonly Sangtarah. The name is 
supposed to be a corruption of Cintra, 
but its mention by Baber in his Me- 
moirs seems subversive of this deriva- 
tion, for though the fruit is said to have 
been an eastern importation into Portn- 
gal, it is improbable that the foreiga 
name could have been current in India 
at so early a date. Humayun praises 
it highly saying that no one cares for 
any other frnit who has this. He states 
that it is found only at Senargam (so 
Erskine spells the name, doubtless Sonir- 
gaéon) in Bengal and in the greatest per- 
fection only at one place. A note to the 
Memoirs (p. 329) says that the descrip- 
tion of the fruit by Baber suits more the 
Citrus decumana than any other, but 
Roxburgh states that this shaddock is 
found (or was in his day) only in the 


i Botanic Gardens in Calcutta and its 


engali name Batavi nimbu, the Batavia 
lime, denotes its being an exotic. 

© The root of a species of Smilax of a 
pale reddish colour with no smell and 


it had not been discovered until some scientific travellers from European 
Turkey introduced it to universal notice. Aloes-wood is abundant in these 
mountains. At the end of the rains they fell the trees to the ground, 
and after a certain time they give them various names according to their | 


greenness or maturity. 


The Bhangrdj! is a bird of a black colour, with red eyes and a long 
tail. Two of the feathers extend to a length of a gaz. They are snared 
and tamed. It catches the note of any animal that it hears, and eats flesh. 
The Shérganj is of the same kind but its beak and legs are red ; in imita- 
ting sounds, it matches the other and pursues sparrows and the like and 


eais them. 


Chatgaon (Chittagong) is a large city situated by the sea and belted by 
woods, It is considered an excellent port and is the resort of Christian 


and other merchants. 


In the Sarkdr of Sharifabad is a beautiful species of cattle, white in 
clour, and of a fine build: like camels they are laden kneeling down and 


ary fifteen man weight. 
fighting cocks. 


It is noted for the Barbary goat and for 


In the Sarkdr of Sdtgdon,* there are two ports at a distance of half a 
ke from each other; the one is Satgéon, the other Hugli: the latter the 
chief; both are in the possession of the Europeans. Fine pomegranates grow 


here. 


In the Sarkar of Maddran is a place called Harpah in which there 
is a diamond mine producing chiefly very small stones. 


very little taste. The Smilax glabra or 
lanceefolia, not distinguishable, accord- 
ing to Roxburgh, by the eye from the 
drug known as China root. Itis a native 
of Sylhet and the adjacent Garrow 
country. 

*The Edolius paradiseus or large 
racket-tailed Drongo. Plumage uni- 
formly black with a steel-blue gloss. 
Length to end of ordinary tail 14 
inches; wing 6}; tail to middle 6}; 
outer tail feather 12 to 13 inches 
more; the shaft having the termi- 
nal end for about 34 inches barbed 
externally, but towards the tip only on 
the inner side, and turning inwards so 
that the under-side becomes uppermost. 
It will eat raw meat, lizards, and almost 


any kind of food offered to it. It imi- 
tates all sorts of sounds, as of dogs, 
cats, poultry. Bhimr4j or Bhring-r&, 
king of the bees, is its common name. 
It is found in the dense forests of India 
from the Himalayas to the Eastern 
Ghats as far S.as N. L. 15°. Jerdon. 

* The traditional mercantile capital 


- of Bengal from the Puranic age to the 


time of the foundation of the town of 
Hugli by the Portuguese. Its decay 
commenced in the latter part of the 
16th century owing to the silting up of 
the channel of the Saraswati. In 1632, 
Hugli being made a royal port, all the 
public offices were withdrawn from 
Sétgéon which soon sunk into ruin. 
Stat. Acct. of Bengal, I1I, 307—310, 
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Orissa. 


This was formerly a separate State. The climate is extremely healthy. 
His Majesty apportioned it into five Sarkdrs, viz., Jalesar,! Bhadrak, 
" Katak (Cuttack,) Kalang Dandpat and Raja Mahandrah. These five are 
now included in the province of Bengal. It contains one hundred and 
twenty-nine masonry forts. Its ruler is entitled Gajpati* The rainy season 
extends over eight months ; there are three cold months and one month only 
that is hot. The staple cultivation is rice and the food of the inhabitants 
consists of rice, fish, the egg-plant® and vegetables. When the rice is 
cooked, they steep it in cold water and eat it on the second day. The men 
are effeminate, anointing their bodies with sandal oil and wearing golden 
ornaments. The women cover only the lower part of the body and many 
make themselves coverings of the leaves of trees.* The walls of their huta 
are of reeds and their temples are of stone and of great height. Elephants 
abound. The inhabitants of Bengal do not understand the language of 
this country. A woman may have more than one husband. They write 
on palm leaves’ with an iron pen, holding it with the clenched fist, 
and pen and ink are rarely employed. The litters called Sukhdsan are 
much in use: cloths are manufactured and the province furnishes 
eunuchs: fruits and flowers are in great plenty, especially the gul 1 nasrin§ 
which is very delicate and sweet-scented: its outer petals are white, the 
inner yellow. The keorah’ grows in great abundance and there are various 
kinds of betel-leaf. Money transactions are in kauris which is a small 
white shell generally divided down the middle; it is found on the sea shore. 
Four kauris make a ganda, five gandas, a budi, four bidis, a pan, sixteen 
or according to some twenty pan, a khiwan, and ten khdawan, a rupee. 

Katak (Curracx.) The city has a stone fort situated at the bifurcation 
of the two rivers, the Mahdnadi, held in high veneration by the Hindus, and 


1 In the I. G. Jaleswar, popularly * Solanum melongena. 
Jellasore. an old border town between * For the Jeaf-wearing tribes of Orissa, 
Bengal and Orissa on the Calcutta high the Juangs or Patwas, see Hunter's 
road. The name was also applied to an Orissa, II. 116. 
ancient Mubammadan circle or Sarkar 6 The Brahmanical archives of the 
which comprised the present Midnapur temple of Jagann&th consist of bundles 
District, including Hijli. of palm leaves, neatly cut and written 
2 Lord or rider of the elephant. The over with a sharp iron pen without ink. 
snit of cards used by Akbar (Vol. I. I. G. 
p. 316) under the name of Gajpati; * In Hindi, Seoti the Rosa glandulifera. 
symbolised the power and reputation of Roxb. 


Orissa in the possession of these animals * Pandanus odoratissimus, Roxb. 
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the Gunjuri.! It is the residence of the governor and contains some fine 
buildings. For five or six kds round the fort during the rains, the country 
is under water. Rajah Makand Deo? built a palace here nine stories in 
height; the first story was taken up for the elephants and the stables: 
the second was occupied by the artillery and the guards and quarters for 
attendants: the third by the patrol and gatekeepers: the fourth by the 
workshops: the fifth, by the kitchen: the sixth contained the public re- 
ception rooms: the seventh, the private apartments; the eighth, the 
women’s apartments, and the ninth, the sleeping chamber of the governor. 
To the south is a very ancient temple. Overlooking this, in the city of 
Purnshottama® (Piri) on the sea shore stands the shrine of Jagannath. 
Near to it are the images of Krishna and of his brother and sister,* made 
of sandal-wood. It is said that over four thousand years ago Rajah 
Indradaman (Indradyumna) ruler of the Nilkar (Nilgiri) hill sent a 
karned Brahman to select a suitable spot for the building of a city. 
He wandered much in search of his object and found a fitting site which 
tepreferred to all other places. Ona sudden he beheld a crow plunge 
into the water and after bathing itself, pay its devotions to the sea. He 
was astonished at this action and as he understood the language of 
animals, he inquired of the crow the reason of its proceeding. He received 
this answer. ‘‘I was once of the number of the deotas and throngh the 
curse of an ascetic was transformed into this shape. A spiritual guide 
of high illumination affirms that the Supreme Creator has a special 
regard for this spot and whosoever dwells here and applies his soul 
to the worship of God, quickly attains hia desire. For some years past 
I have supplicated for my deliverance in this manner and the time 
is now at hand when my prayer will be answered. Since thou art 
essentially meritorious, watch in expectation and comprehend the wonders 
of this land.” The Brahman in a short time witnessed with his own eyes 
the things he had heard. He apprised the Rajah of these occurrences, who 


1 The I. G. has Katjurs. This latter 
isone of the deltaic tributaries of the 
Mahinadi dividing into two branches, 
one of which retains its own name while 
the other takes that of Koydékhai and 
supplies the Piri district. 

* Telinga Makand Deo (Harichandan) 
A. D. 1550: in this reign the sovereignty 
of Urissa was overthrown by the King 
of Bengal. The titular Rdja under 
Akbar, Ramchandra Deo, took pos- 


session in 1580. U.T., p. 114 and 
Orissa, II. 189. 

* <The best of men’ an epithet of 
Vishnu. 

* Balabhadra and Subhadra. The 
images are rude logs coarsely fashioned 
in the shape of a human bust, and are 
actually in the sanctuary itself. For a 
description of the temple and other local 
shrines, I refer the reader to the I. G. 
‘* Orissa.” 
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built a large city and appointed a special place of worship. The Rajah, one 
night, after having administered justice, was reposing on the couch of 
divine praise when it was thus revealed to him. “On a certain day, 
watch in expectation upon the sea shore. A piece of wood of fifty- 
two fingers in length and a cubit and a half in breadth will approach: 
this is the special image of the deity: take it and placing it in thy 
house, guard it for seven days and whatever shape it then assumes, 
place it in the temple and enshrine it.” After waking, the thing happened 
in the same wise, and by a divine inspiration, he named it Jagannéth and 
decked it with gold and jewels. It became a place of devotion to high and 
low and many miracles are reported regarding it.! Kal& Pahar the General 
of Sulayman Karani,* on his conquest of the country, flung the image into 
the fire and burnt it and afterwards cast it into the sea. But it is now 
restored and these popular fables are related of it. 

The three images are washed six times every day and freshly clothed. 
Fifty or sixty priests wearing the Brahmanical thread, stand to do them 
service and each time large dishes of food are brought vut and offered to the 
images, so that twenty thousand people partake of the leavings.3 They 
construct a car of sixteen wheels which in Hindi, they call Rath, upon 
which the images are mounted, and they believe that whesoever draws it, is 
absolved from sin and 18 visited by no temporal distress. Near Jagannath 
is a temple dedicated to the Sun.* Its cost was defrayed by twelve years 
revenue of the province. Even those whose judgment is critical and who 
are difficult to please stand astonished at its sight. The height of the wall 
is 150 cubits’ high and 19 thick. It has three portals. The castern has 
carved upon it the figures of two finely designed elephants, each of them 


1 The legend will be found related at 
length in “‘ Orissa,” Vol. I, p. 89. 

* The Ridzn’s Suldtin confirms this 
variant which the text has relegated to 
a note. In “ Orissa”? Vol. I, p. 85, the 
burning and miraculons recovery of the 
image are described. 

? es! of the text should be oset 

* The temple of Kanérak which formed 
a landmark along the coast, and still 
sighted by ships in their passage up the 
Bay: said to be the most exquisite 
memorial of sun worship in existence. 
Orissa, I, 188. 

‘6 Sir W. Hunter in his Orissa, I, p. 


288, quotes these measurements from 
Gladwin, but changing “cubite” into 
“hands” and adding in a note. 
“Gladwin says cubits but the word 
in the original is dast.”” It would 
have been more satisfactory had this 
distinguished writer told us what he 
understood by ‘hand.’ The Persian 
dast is equivalent to the Hindustani 
hath, namely, the length from the point 
of the elbow to the tip of the middle 
finger, and this is a cubit. Whether 
Abil Fazl’s measurements are right or 
not is another matter but Gladwin has 
rightly interpreted his meaning. 
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carrying &® man upon his trunk. The western bears sculptures of two 
horsemen with trappings and ornaments and an attendant. The northern 
has two tigers, each of which is rampant upon an elephant that it has 
overpowered. In front! is an octagonal colamn of black stone, 50 yards 
high, When nine flights of steps are passed, a spacious court appears 
with a large arch of stone upon which are carved the sun and other planets. 
Around them are a variety of worshippers of every class, each after its 
manner, with bowed heads, standing, sitting, prostrate, laughing, weeping, 
lost in amaze or in wrapt attention and following these are divers musicians 
and strange animals which never existed but in imagination. It is said 
that somewhat over 730 years ago*, Raja Narsing Deo completed this 
stupendous fabric and left this mighty memorial to posterity. Twenty- 
sight temples stand in its vicinity ; six before the entrance and twenty-two 
without the enclosure, each of which has its separate legend. Some affirm 
that Kabir Mua’hhid® reposes here and many authentic traditions are relat- 
ed regarding his sayings and doings to this day. He was revered by both 
Hindu and Muhammadan for his catholicity of doctrine and the illumina- 
tim of his mind, and when he died, the Brahmans wished to burn his body 
sad the Muhammadans to bury it.‘ 

The Stbah of Bengal consists of 24 Sarkdrs and 787 Mahals. The 
revenue is 59 crores, 84 lakhs, 59,319 dams (Rs. 14,961,482-15-7) in money. 
The zamindars are mostly Kayaths.5 The troops number 23,330 cavalry, 
801,150 infantry, 1,170 elephants, 4,260 guns, and 4,400 boats, 

The Parganahs will now be entered in alphabetical order in long 
double columns te each page accompanied by a few descriptive notices. 


Sarkar of Udnér commonly known as Tandd.§ 
Containing 52 Makals. Rev. 24,079,3994 Dams. 


Dams. 
Ak mahal, eu ee sae oo et ad 133,017 
*This now stands in front of the * The writer caste of Hindas. 
Lion-gate of Jagannath. Orissa, I. 290. © The ancient capital of Bengal after 
* The Kanarak temple was built ac- the decadence of Gaur: now a petty vil- 
cording to the most trustworthy records lage in Maldah District. Its history is 
between 1237 and 1282 A.D. Orissa, I, _ obscure and the very site of the city has 
288. not been accurately determined. What 
*“A believer in one God,’ for his shall be said for the obscurer roll of 
teaching, see Orissa, I, 103. names which the above list preserves ? 
4 Gladwin adds that when they lifted The I. G. says that this much is known 
the sheet from the bier, the corpse could that it was to the S. W. of Gaur beyond 
not be found. Neither the text nor the the Bhagirathi. Old Ténda has been 
Siyar have this addition. utterly swept away by the changes in 
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Ddms. 


Achié, 

Darsanpérah, eg o.. 404,2874 
Ashrafnihél,? 

Ibrahimpér, bea 860,357 
Ajiyélghéti® 231,957 
Ungachhi, see ... 969,8574 
Barhgangal, i... ... 666,200 
Bhatél, re ... 415,470 
Bahédurpér, ... 314,870 
Béhrari, ees ies 24,655 
Phulwéri, sae -» 198,025 
Bahédar Shéhi, ... ... 188,103 
Téndé with Suburban district, 4,326,102 
Téjpér, sas «» 201,997 
Taalluk Barbhékar, ; 11,725 
Tanauli, eae 196,380 
Jénaghiti, ar 689,967 
Ohéndpar, ; «-» 190.027 
Nasibi,® sas --. 160,205 
Chingnadiy&é,_... ... 145,805 
Hajipar, rr .. 106,255 
Husainébdéd, a .. 266,545 
Khénpar, ee a 81,410 
Dhéwah,* as 260,597 
Deviyapér, 559,657 
Dé4d Shahi, 242,802 


ce 


the course of the Paglé. Sulaim&n Sh&h 
KarAni, the last but one of the Afghén 
kings of Bengal, moved the seat of 
government of Tanda in 1664, A. D. 
eleven years before the final depopula- 
tion of Gaur. It was a favourite resi- 
dence of the Mughal governors of 
Bengal until the middle of the following 
century. In 1660 the rebel Shuj&e’ Shéh 
was defeated in its vicinity. After this 
date, it is not mentioned in history and 
was deserted in favour of R&jmahal and 
Dacca. In noticing variants in the spell- 
ing of the above list, I shall refer to 
Tieffenthaler under T. to Gladwin under 
G. and a variant of the text in the text 
notes a8 var. 

1.G. thél. T. bhél. 

2 T, Adjepél. 

® Var. agreeing with G. 


Ddms 
Dug&chhi,® eae vo. ©«=—«-:- 82,745 
Rémpar, a? ; 115,632 
Rébaspar, ... 188,128 
Sarip Singh, 1,868,877 
Sulténpir Ajiyél, 456,894 
Sulaiman Shéhi, ... 198,742 
Sulaiménébéd,® ... «. 197,760 
Salimpir, a 187,097 
Sambal4,' ses - 174,550 
Shershahbi, ee .- 178,280 
Shamsh Khéni, ... oo» 961,952 
Sherpar, .- 163,097 
Firézpar, EP $47,787% 
Kinwarpartab, ... eee 1,607,200 
Kénakjok, ave . 1,589,333 
Kéthgarh, ‘ ... 1,266,632 
Gankarah, ace »». 894,027 
Késhipor, a .. 86,240 
Kaohlé, ate ie 86,240 
Kéfardiya, Sea ed 1,440 
MAdészar, sis ee 1,508,352 
Mangalpiar, re .. 226,770 
Receipts from scattered 
estates,° ads hse 45,837 
Nawanagar, ‘ies 825,985 
Nasibpar, aes 1 ~—s- 877,750 
* G. Dahdah. 


6 Var. and G. Durgédchi. 

¢ T. and var. Salim4béd. 

7 T. and var. Sanila. 

° The text has v9 instead of 
(729500 an error which has been re- 
peated in the following page. The term 
was applied in old revenue accounts to 
small and scattered estates not included 
in the accounts of the district in which 
they are situated, and of which the as- 


- sessments were paid direct to the Govern- 


ment- officers: subsequently it denoted 
® revenue payer, paying through the 
intervention of another, except in Cut- 
tack where it implied the reverse, or the 
heads of villages paying the revenue 
immediately to the Collector. Wilson's 
Glogs, 
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Sarkdr of Jannatabdd or Lakhnautt. 
66 Mahals. Rev. 18,846,967 Dams. 


Castes Kayaths and Brahmans. 


Jannat&ébéd, commonly known 
as Gaur. It has been a 
brick fort 

Adjacent villages of Kkré 
forming 14 Parganahs as 
follows : 

Ajor, eee ss 

Bézkhokr&, 

Baler, ‘is 

Akra suburban district, 

Dhanpar, 

Deriya, 


Sbéhlalsari, 

Khektar, sai 

Madnéwati, “es ave 

Modihit, eo bes 

Nahat 

Hashiganjpar 

Adjacent villages of Deréarat 
16 mahals as follows: 

Achérikhanah where they 
sell undried ginger 

Bhatiya, ‘ise eee 

Bélbari, vs se 

Bazéri Kadim (old Bazér), ... 

Réokiméti,? se wie 

Séir duties® from Gangapat 
and neighbourhood of Hin- 
dui (sic. ), aes eee 

Sherpar and Gangalpar 2 ma- 
hals, as 


2 T. Sirapour, G. Seernoor. 


Dams. 


7,869,202 


1,578,296 


138,925 
192,508 
127,060 
211,260 
140,340 
112,208 
71,000 
98,400 
8000 
50,200 
151,890 
6,980 
242,710 
28,515 


2,009,344 


7,800 
826,432 
91,560 
3,720 
62,835 
3,200 


170,800 | 


2000 


* T. Rangamati, G. Raggamatty. 


* y. p. 58, n. 1. 


ae 


Shéhb&zpir within the city, 
Ghiydspdér 

Kamala, or 
Kathachhapé, 

Médi Mahal, 

Mewa Mahal, 

Duties from the New Market, 


Adjacent villages of Dihikét 7 


makals, se 
Barfripinjar 
Pakor,* see 


Dihikét a ves 


Dahlgdéon ar 
Shahzédahpfr, ... 
Maligéon, 
Médipir, 


Adjacent villages of Ram- 


rauti 7 mahals, sie 


Badhtahli, see eee 


Ramanti, 

Selkhariya,® 

Sangkalkaré, 

Sultanpar, 

Sangdwar, sae 

Mahinagar, 

Adjacent villages of Sarskbéd, 
rev. of 10 mahals 

Akbarpir, 

Pardiyar, 

Khizrpar, ae oF 

Sarsabad, es eee 

Kétwali oy ve 

Garhand,° a “i 


Garhi, cis ae 


Cavalry 500. Infantry 17,000. 


Déms. 

400 
41,920 
16,377 
12,000 
13,000 

860 
11,760 


869,000 
698,900 
87,720 
31,624 
130,920 
84,360 
141,460 
61,880 


749,795 
207,500 
194,767 
103,000 
93,320 
29,210 
14,447 
107,550 


.. 13,192,377 


9736 
85,280 
896;100 
553,080 
788,427 
334,880 
200,000 


* T. Nagor, G. Tagore. 


* T. Sablgiria, G. Sebelgehrya. 


6 G. Goiamend. 
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Dams. Dams. 

Makrain, act 106,480 Bérbakpéir, Bézér i Yusaf, Suburban 
Manikpir and Hatanda, 2 district of Maéldah, Dhérpir, Sajépér, 
mahals, 630,770 Sarbédahlpér, Sankodiya,! Shélesari, 


Shéhmandawi,? Fathpdr, Mui’ezo’ddin- 


par. 
Sarkdr of Fathdabdd. 
31 mahals. Rev. 7,969,568 ddms. 


Zamindars of three classes. 
Cavalry, 900. Infantry, 50,700. 


Adjacent villages of Maldah, 11 makals. 


Dédms. Ddms. 
Ysréchéraj, 34,024 Sardiyé, 68,882 
Bholiyébél, ae $84,452 Sadhwé, ‘ 37,127 

Bolor, 124,872 Sawéil, commonly called 
Bhagalpar, 2,115 Jalélpar, 1,857,280 
Badhddiyé, 1,442 Shahbazpar, 782,172 
Télhati, ~~ 377,290 Kharakpir, 118,135 
Charnlakhi, ... . ° 85,645 Kasodiya, sé w» —-102,405 
Charhdi, ee it 30,200 Késé, ve - 68,350 
Suburban district and town : Makérgéon, - 8,157 
of Fath&béd, ... 902,662 Masnadpir, ... -. 55,318 
Salt duties, 277,758 Mirénpir, tse oe «28,178 

Hazratpir, : 11,640 Receipts from scattered 
Market dues, ... ee 11,467 estates, 183,365 
Rasilpar, » ——«-108,767 Naklesar, . 49,422 
Sondip, 1,182,450 Nia’matpér, ... woe =: 20,960 
Sarhérkal, 787,430 Hazérhati, a we —s- 21,697 
Sariséni, 173,227 Yusafpér, aa w. 258,028 

Sarkar of Mahmidabad. 
88 mahals. Rev. 11,602,256. 
Caste Kdyath. Cavalry, 200. Infantry, 10,100. 

Dédms. Déms. 
Adniy&, - 76,118 Baradi,® - w. 604,122 
Anotampfr, _... 48,365 Bisi, er a 25,247 
Ajiyélpar, 37,307 Barin Jumlah, ... we» 102,210 
Indarkalli, of we —s«:'11, 250 Bétbariya, : 96,117 
Amdah, err ise 193 Bachnén, 56s sas 85,447 
Béztrast, sey .. 652,507 Batkén,* ae we 41,317 
Bézachap, ‘es 271,240 Belwiri, es 80,195 


rer 
® G. and var. Paréri. 
* T. and G. Banké. 


1 Var. and T. Sankatodiya. } 
2 Var. and G. Shah Hindui. 


te —— 
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Dams. Ddma., 
Bandwil, : 26, 155 Sélibariy4, “es eos 6,760 
Péti} ka mara, ... ive 22,710 Sétor, Ses 290,727 
Bébhankarla, 14,895 Shfhajiyél, 644,787 
Parénpiur, 12,572 Sherp&rbari, 9,402 
Barmahpar,*® 6,717 Sherpdr and Tasholi, is 2,797 
Patkaméri,® 8,567 Azmatpar, 14,422 
Pipalbariy4, 2,045 Ghaznipir, ee a 12,367 
Békhotiyé,* e 217 Farhatpar, 301,790 
Bélkasi, 128,387 Fathpir Noseka, ee =»: 102,525 
Tarakind, 675,790 Katabpar, 28,352 
TiyighSti, ‘és 96 Kézipdr, 2,652 
Tkréajiyal, - 391,365 Kandaliyé, 20,417 
Chhéddiy4 or Chhaddiya, 9,125 Khelphati, aa 19,940 
Jiyérakhi, ‘5 11,505 Kandi Nawi, 8,477 
Jagannéth par, ee 762 Kolbariyé, 6,517 
Jédibariyé,* 44,007 Kaudasé,"* ive 6,435 
Jédiya, es 44,700 Kéliyénpér, “ 26,285 
JatanbésG ,* 952,950 Kali Mahal, 26,717 
Rusia A jiyél, 845,136 Léniy4n, $13,286 
Haweli,’ ea 91,575 Launkohal, eee 16,426 
KEMlispar, 56,805 Mihmén S8hihi, ... we «=: 6 75,727 
Khisrikhani, 1,092 Makhiyé, ss : 14,505 
Khurram pir, 265 Mahmid Shéhi, ... 226,552 
Dakisi,® eee 51,740 Mirpér, 2,370 
Darlabahpar, 13,775 Mahésarptir. 42,852 
Dhéli, 13,665 Madhddiya, 695 
Deora, 107 Marffdebh, ee 2,302 
Dahlat® Jalélpér, 1,200 Naldai, ie -- 804,440 
Dostihné,*° os 1,062 Nasrat Shéhi, - 272,450 
Dhémarhét, ‘ aes 42,506 Nakarchél Kotiy&, 61,235 
Sadkichél Kotiy4 or Kota, ... 8,205 Nakar Bank, ve 8,382 
Sérotiy4, 6,530 N&shipér called also Ujain,... 91,080 
Sarsariyé, - . 72,147 Hamtanpér, ... ... 477,360 
Sankardiyé, we 10,212 Halda, or 122,566 
Salimpir, 28,637 HawéA4l GhAti, 66,217 
Soltéra Ajiy4l, commonly Koma, 789,220 Hatapén, 8,665 
Surippar, us 7,482 Hosipir, 17,425 
1 Far. Pani. * Doubtfal whether proper name or 

* G. Bernapoor. Subarban district of above. 


* G. Patkabéri, T. Bangabéri. 

“ T. and G. Bagotia. 

* T. and vor. Chandi b. 

© G. Chytan. var. Chetan and Chain. 


®* T. and var. Dakéri. 

® G. and var. Dahkat. 

1° G. and var. Doshiniya. 
2G, T. and var. Géada. 
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Sarkdr of Khalifatabad. 
35 mahals. Rev. 5,402,140 dams. 


Castes, various. Cavalry, 100. Infantry, 15,150. 
Bh4l, with township, 475,102 Subarban dist. of Khalifatébéd, 31,442 
Bhalké, 230,515 Khélispar, —.., .. $2,770 
Pélah, ; 135,932 Diniyé, 7 .. 622,885 
Pétké,? ie 104,205 Réngdiya, —.... 129,910 
Bégh Méra,*... 81,807 Sahaspir, oe ... 260,340 
Bhandé, ‘ 25,300 Sulaimdnébéd, ... 168,504 
Bhadés, 11,225 Séhas, 91,500 
Bhaliy4nah, 9,527 Sobhnath, ste 51,663 
Bhilnagar,® aoe 66,660 Sdlésarbéhi,’ —... — 11,484 
Tadlluk of Késinéth, 297,720 Imédpiér, 97,1038 
Tala, re 174,676 Khokral, .. 105,520 
Taa’lluk of Srirang, 26,427 Kanges, Taalluk Pasinaaand: 166,360 
»  Mahés Méndal, _... 23,727 Mundék&chh, 126,360 
»  Parmodar* Bhattachéraj, 13,860 Malikpar, 61,327 
»  BSripat Kiraj,§ sis 8,675 Madhariyé, vr 45,007 
Jesar, commonly, Rasdlpér,... 1,723,850 Mangorghét, ... us 16,843 
Charaulé, 99,550 Mahresa, a ws «14,170 
Chhaléra,® 60,920 : 
Sarkar of Bogld. 
Containing, 4 makals. Rev. 7,150,605. 
Castes, various. Elephants, 320. Infantry, 15,000. 
Dams. Ddms. 
Ismailpur, commonly Bogla, 4,348,960 Shéhzddahpar, ... 977,245 
Srir4mpir, 252,000 Addilpur, 1,553,440 
Sarkar of Purniyah. 
9 mahals. Rev. 6,408,775 dams. 
Infantry, 5,000. 
Dams. Ddms. 
As6nja, 734,225 Sriptr, wi 390,200 
Jairampar, ‘oy «. 467,785 Sdir duties from sissiaeis 85,000 
Suburban dist. of Parniyah, 2,686,995 Kathiyéri, 690,100 
Dalmélpéar, 671,530 Kadwain, 280,592 
Sulténpir, eee 502,206 


2 7. G. and var. Panga. 


2 7. and var. B. bara. 


® T. and G. Phal. 
4 G. Narmodar, 


® G. Kabraj, var. Kéraj. Kabraj. 
® G. and var. Chabrah. 
* T. and G. and var. Sélosari. 
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Sarkar of Tajpir. 
29 mahals. Rev. 6,483,857 dams. 
Castes, various. Cavalry, 100. Infantry, 50,000. 


Déms. Dama. 
Bankat," sae .- 3,307,885 Diléwarpar, se w «©—«: 944,085 
Badokhar, 25 288,855 Dabhat,? 124,196 
Phali, oe 60,860 Sesahré, 376,760 
Bandél, 190,880 SGjdpir, w. 244,507 
Bobaré, 23,192 Shéhpar, Br 126,235 
Bhophar&, ss «» =: 118,295 Kuwérpér, eo 406,000 
Badgion, . ; ae 9,330 Kasérgéon, es 258,742 
Basigson, ise -- 104,492 Gop4lnagar, .. 233,160 
Pangion, 115,990 Goghra, ies . 147,392 
Bahddurpar, ... ies 96,012 Mahén,® ” we «= 194,475 
Bahinagar, ss 91,630 Nilnagar, ee 267,612 
Bedalké, 71,564 Nildn, 147,510 
Tiktwir, 208,540 Yusuf, se eos 146,240 
Chiipartél, 243,255 Zakét,* ? . 78,487 
Subarban dist. and town of 
Téjpar, ae oe 886,254 


Sarkar of Ghoréghdt. 


84 mahals, Rev. 8,083,072 ddms. 


Castes, various. Cavalry, 900. Elephants, 50. Infantry, 32,800. 


LA 


Dams. Ddms. 
Adhwé, eis 91,292 Bézu Fauldéd Shahi, - 711,412 
Andhar, 75,010 Pégdwar,® 102,440 
Andalgéon, «. 154,337 Phulwéri, 6,580 
Anwarbén, ee $1,022 B&érbakpar, 84,952 
Algion, 171,695 Baémanpar, .. 349,070 
Abthiré, 25,326 Town of Nasratdébad, 336,445 
Ahmadébad, 18,517 Barsala, - és 233,680 
Anbalakéchhi, ... 9,200 Bari Sébakbéla,’ 146,767 
Anwar Malik, 8,020 » Ghoraghat, 165,827 
Al Hat, 7,508 Baéyazidpur, 144,227 
Nahadédpar, see 2,190 Patdideh, 41,365 
Baézu Zafar Shéhi, 2 mahals, 735,835 Balké, 30,335 


2 G. and var. Pangat. * G. and var. Ambathara. 
? G. and var. Daihat. ® G. and var. Tak. 
* G. and var. Mahsén. 7G. and var. Tamuk, T. and var. 


* See n. 4, p. 57. Sank. 


Bh6li, 

Bajpatéri, ‘ 

Banwérkéjar, ... 

Belghati, 

Bézér Chhatéghét, 

Bal&sbéri,! 

Baénj M4nka,8 

Tulsighét, 

Taalluk Husain,... 
»  Balnéth,... 
»  Siw&n, ... 
” Kaséi, 

Tfchahal, 


Taalluk Ahmad Kh4n, 


Himilé, 
Khairdbédi 
Khasbéri, 
Ruknpir, 
Sulténpiar, 
Sfkhshahar,’ _... 
Sénhipar, ses 
Sirhata, ie 
Sabdi,* 

Sitpar, 

Siriyé Kandi, 
Sight, 

Sherptér Koibari, 
Fathpar, 
Khet4ri,® 
Gayapur, 


Déms. 
12,040 
7,900 
4,452 
3,245 
387 


5,340 
164,840 
35,410 
27,962 
15,490 
15,267 
8,290 
238,475 
6,580 
5,602 
2,735 
10,950 
108,377 
93.071 
49,570 
$44,097 
206,224 
128,775 
24,622 
16,412 
15,675 
853,355 


1,844,280 


107,205 
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Kébulpir, ees 
Ganj Sékhméilé, .. ies 
Khadkhadi, 
Gokal, is ive 
Kothi Bari® 2 mahals, one 
Khalsi, 
Kandibari, 
Kali Bazér, commonly Jorpiri, 
Gobindpiér Akhand, sas 
Kanhtal,’ des ue 
Kanak Sakhar, ... 
Ghatnagar, oe See 
Kawé Kachhi, ... 
Kh&tibéri, se 
Koré, receipts from Zakét, ... 
Kokaran, 
K4bul, 
Garhiya, - 
Gokanpéré, a 
Magatpar,® 
Muhabbatpér, ... 
Musjid Husain Shahi, 

»  Andarkhéni, 
Malair, 
Nandahra, 
Naapéra, or 
Nahajaun Bator, “ae 
Wakar Hazir, 
Wachhi, 
Wahrib,® 


Sarkar of Pinjarah. 


21 mahals. Rev. 5,803,275 ddms. 


Castes, various. Cavalry, 50. Infantry, 7,000. 


Aubel es coe 
Aubéri, 


Ddms. 


1,0£8,726 


$6,526 


2 In text figures wanting, G. has 


7,000. Var. 5,340. 


2 Var. B&nké, Malké, G. Matka, T. 


Pantsch Botaca. 


8 Var. Sabtakah, Beshekh. Silah. T. 


Sankha. 


* Var, and T. Sidi. 


Augéchah, ae 
Bérangpar,™ 


Ddms. 
101,822 
635,390 


etic a ia ee ee 


5 G. and var. Khatiyéri, T. Khedri. 


¢ T. G. and var. Tari. 

1 Var. Gétral, G. Gautnéll. 
® Var. and G. Makashpér. 
© Var. Wahaib. 

10 G. and var. Ampdl. 

1 T, and var. Barikpar. 


Bijénagar, wee ve 
Béyasidpir,  ... see 
Béri Ghér, ies sis 
BidGghar, ee 

Fakiei, eee sis 
Halon, és ees 
Suburban district of Pinjarah, 
Dekha, sa 


255,445 
119,720 
84,277 
65,206 
$74,490 
82,142 
93,967 
146,887 
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Deorf, 8 ae 
Sankaté, 

Sulténpér, 

Sdabér, 

Sulaim4ndbéd, . 

Khatté, 

Kedhbéyi, 


Sarkdr of Barbakdbdd. 


38 mahals. Rev. 17,451,532 dams. 


Amrél, 560,882 Shikérpér, ... 
City of above-mentioned Sherpér and Bahrémpér 2 
(Birbak&b4d)... -- $815,340 mghals, ae see 
Bisd6l, ; ... 190,885 Téhirpar, - 
Polichér, Js 186,713 K kzihatti, a 
Restél, 652,367 Kardahf, da seb 
Putaziys, . 64,885 Gusrhét, Sis 
Jungion, : 819,000 Khfs, i Ss 
Riltépar, 179,840 Ganj known.as Jakdal, 
(hbandiya? Bixé, 765,522 Gobindpér, 
Chauré, 159,832 Kéligke Kéthiya, 
Jehéeand? and Joka, 2 salile 407,007 Khardl, e 
Jendlii, ose 269,340 Kodénagar, 
Jenksi,® 85,787 Kalighe, 
Saburb, district of Sikh Sha- Laskarpar, 
har, 1,629,175 MAljipér, 
Dhérman, 860,895 Masdhé, 
Déadpar, ist 8,902 Man Samili, _... 
Sankérdal, commonly, Nigém- Mahmfidpéir, ... 
par, ee ‘ $89,975 Wazirpir, aes 
Sarkdr of Bazoha. 


Castes, various. Cavalry, 50. Infantry, 7,000. 


82 mabale. Rev. 39,516,871. 
Castes, various. Cavalry, 1,700. Elephants, 10. Infantry, 5,300.* 


Kiép Shéhi, 760,667 
Badmér, Nasrat Shéhi, 

Mehraunah, 4,178,140 
Kihérwana, Sirali 5 mahals, 


Bhériya® Baézt, ... oes 
Behwél Bazé, 

Partab-Bazé, 

Bakhariyé Biész4, 


* Var. and G. Jirfyé. 


3 Ver. and G. Jasnad and Changéon. 


® Var. and G. Hainasé. 
* G. has 45,000. 


18 


Déms. 
107,727 
273,045 
251,410 
208,202 
165,180 

42,583 
777,255 
218,383 


827,342 


891,625 
505,825 
620,477 


1,890,572 
1,296,240 


881,060 
694,655 
410,585 
841,067 
210,139 
129,550 
196,982 
255,090 
926,680 
689,712 
694.792 
124,582 
169,190 


3,820,740 
1,935,160 
1,881,265 
1,716,170 


*G. and var. Barbazi. There are 
also slight variants of the other names. 


© G. and var. Bhasoriya. 
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Husain Shébi, ... .- 183,750 Zafer Ajiyal ,, ... 250,047 
Daskhfdiya Bast .. 1,945,602 Katérmal _soz, wo.» 2,804,890 
Dhaké Béz6, ... ws. 1,901,202 Khaté z 187,720 
Salim Partéb BézG, Ch4nd Mihmén Shéhi, khown as 

Parté&b Baza, 4,625,475 Sherpér,? _.... . 2,207,715 
Sultén Biz, Manmani Singh, Nagrat 
Sonéghfti Bazé,... eo 1,910,440 Shéhi, Husain Singh, 1,967,640 
Soné Bish, coe ee 1,705,290 Nagrat Ajiy4l 4 makals, 
Silbaras,? es ... 1,484,820 Mubérak Ajiyél,... ... 468,780 
Dues on produce and piscary Hariyél B4z4, ... -. 944,440 

of rivers, tanks, &c., « 261,280 Yésuf Shéhi, ... .»» 1,670,900 
Shéh Ajiy4él B&ézd, » 405,120 

Sarkdr of Sonérgdon. 


52 mahkals. Rev. 10,331,333. 


Castes, various. Cavalry, 1,500. Elephants, 200. Cavalry, 46,000. 


Utar Shéhpitr, ... oe «=: 888,442 
Kl Jibst,® - ... 68,090 
Utar Usmaénpnr, “ee 24,880 
Bikrampaér, “ eee 8,835,052 
Bhalwéjowar, ... ee 1,331,480 
Baldékhl, aus .. 694,090 
Bawiliyé, as 2. 287,820 
Barchandi, as . 120,100 
Bath Karé, ose oes 4,080 
Balas K&thi,* &., ees 48,265 
Bardiyé, F . 986,812 
Phulari, ses on 19,000 
P&énhatta, oe cas 7,867 
Téré, se «» 104,910 
Téjpar, eee ‘ea 60,000 
Tarki, ‘es sas 18,270 
Jogidfy&, se .. 612,080 
Environs of Port, aes 82,632 
Chhokhandi, from shop dues, 17,827 
Chand Yéahar,® ... see 80,822 
Chandpar, ait 120,000 


1 T. Sabal var. Barak. 

2 Q. and ver. Serpur Morchah. 

® G. and var. Chhap. T. J&&. 

* G. and var. Paldsghati. 

§ Var. Chandar Ydbar: the last word 
is evidently corrupt. 

© Applied in Bengal to lands of which 


Subarban district of Sonérgféon 

with city, ... -. 469,533 
Khizrpér, oes .. ° 40,308 
Dohar, ei -. 458,524 
Danderé, ons o. 431,380 
Dakhan Shféhpér, .. 289,910 
Dilawarpfr: receipts from 

sakdt, ees eos 127,207 
Dakhan Usménpér, See 8,840 
Réepar, ae ave 4,535 
Sakhargéon, ... . 940,365 
Sakari, ies .. 184,780 
Salimpér, ise xi 91,090 
Sélisari with produce an 

piscary of rivers, tanks, &o., 

ratyati6 and the like 40,725 
Sakhwé, from ratyati, .. 280,000 

‘i » #sdir dues, ... 28,000 

Sakhaédeh, eae 28,000 
Seojal,’ a “ 18,000 
Shamshpfr, és 22,000 


the revenue is paid in money in opposi- 
tion to khamdr lands of which revenue 
was paid in kind: also to a settlement 
direct with the cultivators.— Wilson’s 
Gloss. 

7 G. and var. Babarchél. 
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Kerépér,* bs .. 298,408 Mehér, oh we 60,800 
Gardi, ... 89,590 Manoharpér, ... we (68,801 
Kétikpar, me ..» 80,000 Mahijél, oe we 25,000 
Khindi, us wo. —-40,140 Narfenpér, from edir dues, 

Kéthri,? sa .. 86,160 sakdt and raiyati, ws 940,760 
Géthi Nadhi,® ... ee 20,000 Néwikot, sis ae 16,080 
Mehrk6l, 562 ... 1,089.470 Hamté Bizé, ... ... 281,280 
Muassampir, ... ws 288,880 Hét Ghéti, ww. 10,885 

Sarkdr of Sylhet. 


8 mahals. Rev. 6,681,308. 
Castes, various. Cavalry, 1,100. Elephants, 190. Infantry, 42,920. 


Paurtébgarh, called alo, Subarban district of Sylhet,... 2,290,717 
Panjkhand,_... ee. 870,000 Sarkhandal, __... ee. 890,472 
Banién® Chang, ... ve. 1,672,080 Lédi,7 - ve 946,208 
Bajwa BiySju,° ... w. 804,080 Harnagar, ratyati and edir, ... 1,010,857 
les (Jaintiya 7)° ws 272,200 
Sarkar of Ohittagong. 


7 makals, Rev. 11,424,310 déme. 
Castes, various. Cavalry, 100. Infantry, 1,500. 


Tilighon,® see --- 606,000 Sdir dues from salt-pits, ... 787,520 
Chétgaon (Chittagong) eee 6,649,410 Sahwi, eee eee 6,079,840 
Deogion, ie 775,540 Nawépéré, die . 708,800 
8alaiménpur, commouly, Shaikh- 
par, vee ee 1,572,400 
Sarkdr of Sharifabdd. 


26 mahale. Rev. 2,488,750. 
Castes, various. Cavalry, 200. Infantry, 5,000. 


Bardwén, a w. 1,876,142 | Béghé, a ... 609,840 
Bahror, av ee 1,786,795 Bhateselé, és oo. 807,840 
Barbeksail,® 640,895 | Bésér Ibréhimpur, 15,740 
Bharkondah,’® and Akbar- Janki, aie «- 987,706 
shéhi, commonly Sandal, 2 Khot Makand, ... is 2,315 
mahals, as ... 1,276,196 Dhaniyén, sis ..- 1,508,850 
* G. and var, Kharaptr. 7 G. and var. Lawed. 
® G. and var. Kolhari. ® G. and var. Mélgéon. 
* T. G. and var. Danfi. * G. T. and var. Barikseel, sel; or 
* G. Byén var. Miy&n, Shén. sail. 
* Var. Bajwé Séhir G. Bahoowa Sahir, 2° G. and var. Bhargodah. 


* G. and var. Chaintér, T. Tsachena, 
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Sulaimén Shahi,... .-. 721,885 Khand,* see aie 186,880 
Séniyé, .. 90,870 | Khenge, a 174,860 
Subarban district of Sherptir Ati, 816,068 Kodlé, eae oe 63,126 
Usmatpur, eee wv. 1,000,048 Mahland, = ... 1,881,800 
Fath @ingh, ... ... 3,086,460 | Manohar Shéhi, ... ... 1,708,820 
Husain Ajiydl, ... . 898,845 | Masaffar Shhi, ... 1,852,175 
Kargéon, sae. * «. 948,260 Nasak,* ss ... 783,619 
Kiratpar, Ses .. 228,775 Natrén,® Ss oo. 206,660 
Sarkar of Sulaimdndbddd. 


31 mahals. Rev. 17,629,964 dams. 
Castes, various. Cavalry, 100. Infantry, 5,000. 


Indarfin, ae ... 692,120 Bitatké,8 a .. 757,111 
Ismafipér, ee . 184,540 Sahspér, ‘a w. «—- 814,842 
Anliya, ise » «=: 124,577 Sanghauli, a . «= 7B, 747 
Uls, ... es = 88,277 Sulténptr, sas ... 44,575 
Basandhari, ee -.. 3,266,280 Umarpér sus ... 233,320 
Bhosat,* - .. 1,968,990 Adlampér, — .. 88,280 
Pandwah, as .. 1,828,292 Kabéspar, he . 747,200 
Péchn6r,® Ass .- 601,495 Gobinda (Kosads ?) ... 867,943 
Béli Bhangé® 2 mahals, ... 417,185 Receipta from independent 

Chhétipér, ae .. 554,956 talukddrs, ... 218,067 
Chamhé, a . 465,901 Muhammadpfr, ... ». «48,515 
Jaipér, a .. 44,260 Molghar, int ... 798,107 
Husainpér, —_... .. 355,090 ° ses w- 810,990 
Dhérsah, ss ... 96,250 Niiré, - ... 872,945 
Réeséh,’ (Réenah P) ws = 68,267 Nasang, ois w» 600,765 
Subarban district of Snulai- Nabiya,”? viet re 7,017 

ménébéd, _.. «. 2,061,090 


Sarkar of Satgdon. 
53 mahals. Rev. 16,724,724 dams. 
Castes, various. Cavalry, 50. Infantry, 6,000. 


Banwa, Kotwili, Farésatghar, (?) | Ukré, wee ... 726,360 
8 mahals, Za ee 1,640,770 | Anwarpir, ies oo. 386,950 
* Text-note, now Khandghosh. 1 G. and var. Raeefk. Note—Raenih 
* G. and var. Nasang. probable correct ,reading, as this name 
® G. and var. Nabrén. occurs in the subarban district of Sa- 
* T. and var. Bhorsat. ai maénébaéd 
* var. and G. Béjmor, T. and var, | © G. and var. Sateanga. Note—Now 

Bajpour. Text-note adds that there is | in the district of Bardwén. 

a Péchnér in Nadiya. ® G. and var. Makin. 
© G. and var. Changa. Note.—There 2° G, and var. Nipé., 


is a Bali Danga in Nadiya. 


Area’ Téwhli Sétgéon 2 Srirfjpar, 125,792 

makals, ye .-. 284,890 Sdir dues from Bandarbén 
Akbérpér, -.. 116,680 and Mandawi, 2 mafals, ... 1,200,000 
Bodhan, - wo. 956,457 Sékhét, Kétsél, 2 mahals, ... 45,757 
Panwén and Salimpér, 062,505 Fathpér, as .. 80,702 
Parah, wee -. 652,470 Calcutta, Bakoya,6 Bérbakpér, 
Barmbattar*and Ménikhatti, 383,808 Smahals, ... w=: 996, 215 
Bélgéon, ... 288,602 Khérar, .. 865,275 
Bélindé, re os 125,250 Kandiliyé, 242,160 
Bégwén and Bangdbéri, ... 100,000 Kélarf, me 197,522 
Baliyé, ee . «—«-—«94, 786 Magé6ré, seh 801,303 
Phalké, eee es 88,245 Matiyéri, 307 ,845 
Baridhati,* wee wo «95,087 Medni Mal, . ~—-:186,242 
Tortariy4, ses 86,604 Muzaffarpér, .. «. 108,838 
Bubarban district, 602,330 Mundgéchhé,... ... 98,665 
Husainpér, sve . 824,822 M&hihatti, 40,085 
Hijipar,  Bérbakpér,* 2 Naddiya’ and Sétanpér, 3 

makhals, vik -. 149.592 mahals, i .» 1,608,820 
Vhliyapir,® ... .. 78,816 Hélki, ee ww» 80,042 
Raxhét, see w. 1,858,510 H&thi Kandhé, ... .. 68,702 
ShiphSti* ei ... 468,058 Haiyagarh, _... .. 781,860 
Sakoté, si vo. «= «204,072 

Sarkdér of Madéran. 


16 mahals. Rev. 9,403,400 dame. 


Castes, various. Cavalry, 150. Infantry, 7,000. 


Anhaiti, 122,655 
Bélgarhi, 987,077 
Birbhum, 641,245 
Bhawélbham, -- 495,220 
Chatwé, oe .. 806,542 
Champénagari, ... 412,250 
Sabarban district of Madsran 1,727,077 
Seinbhim, iss 615,805 
Samar Sénhas, ... 274,461 


* G. and var. Arséd Tawéli. 

* G. and war. Barmah Hirah. 

*G. Barmadhattii T. Barmand- 
mati, 

* T, Bariopour. 


Shergarh, commonly Sakhar- 


bhim, sis ws 915,287 
Sh&éhpar, ue os. 684,160 
Két, ... os vw. «46,447 
Mandalghét, ... -- 906,775 
Négér is ue 4,025,620 
Minabék,® 279,822 
Hésdli, (Mesdali ») ... 268,207 


* (Note). Is in the 24-Parganuahs. 

© G. and var. Makima. 

"In ancient historieg, Nodiya, or 
Nodi, (note). 

8 G. Mina bag. , 
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Orissa. 


Sarkar of Jalésar. 


28 mahals. Rev. 5,052,738! ddms. : 


Castes, various. Elephants, 2. Cavalry, 3,470. Infantry, 43,810. 


Bénsanda,* commonly Haft- | 
chér* has five strong forts. | 


Castes, Khandatt, Ded 4,211,430 


man, and Bhej. Cavalry, : 
100. Infantry, 5,800, ...J 


Bibli* (Pipli?) Cavalry, 10. 


Infantry, 40 
Bali Sh&hi Cav. 200. In. 2,000, 
Balkohai,® has three forts: 1, 

Sokrah; 2, Baénhas Tali; 

8, Daddhpur. Cav. 20, 

Inf. 300, __... ee 
Parbadé. Cav. 400, Inf. 

1,600; has a strong fort, 

partly on a hill, partly 

fenced by forest, 
Bhogréi, has a fortress 
great strength; Caste 

Khandait, Cav. 100, Inf. 

2,200, archers and match- 

lockmen, ... 

Bugdi, Rajput, Cav. 100, ‘Int. 

200, sas 
Bézér, ies Ses 
Baébbanbhim,® Brdhman, Cav. 

20, Inf. 400, ... he 
Taliya with town of Jalésar, 

has a brick fort. Caste, 

Khandait, Cay. 300, Inf. 

6,250, $s ses 
Tanbflak,’ Cav. 50, Inf. 1,000, 

has a strong fort, Khandatt, 


9 eee 


2,011,430 
963,430 


756,220 


497,140 


89,428 
125,720 


114,208 


12,007,110 


2,571,430 


Tark6l: a fort in the jungle, 
Cav. 30, Inf. 170, 

Dawar Shérbhém, common- 
ly Bérah,® Cay. 100, Inf. 
100, ies re 


Ramna,® has five forts, 1 
adjacent to city ; 2, Ram- 
chandpar; 3, Ky, ; 4, Dit; 
5, Saldah, Cav. 700, Inf. 
8,550, hold the five, .. 


Rayn, on the border of 
Orissa, has three forts, 
Oav. 160, Inf. 1,500, ... 


Réepfr, a large city, with a 
strong fortess, Cav. 200, 
Inf. 1,000, 


Sabang, strong fort in the 
jungle, Cav. 100, Inf, 
2,000. sus ee 

Siyéri, nee 

Késijorf, Cav. 200, Inf. 
2,600, matchlock wat 
bowmen, 


in the wooded hills, 500 
footmen and machlock- 
men, dex ae 
Kédérkhand, three strong 
forta, Cav. 50, Inf. 500, 
Karfi.20 Infantry 100 


Kharaksfr, a strong ca 


720,670 


5,062,806 


218,806 


986,970 


1,267,140 
108,570 


893,160 


528,570 


ec ee a a ett hee 


2 G. 60,052,737. 

2 G. and var. Bansad. 

® G. and ear. Har. 

* G. and var. Beli. 

§ G. and var. Kohi, Khosi. 


® Brahmanpor in Midnapér. 


7 Tamlak. 

® G. Tarah. 

® G. and ver. Khamné, 
2° G, and var. Kori. 
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Gagnépar, Rajptt, Oav. 50, 


Mahfkfnghft commonly 
Inf. 400, ae “ae 85,720 Kutbpér, a fortress of 240,000 

Karohi? Cee ose 68,570 great strength, Cav. 80, : 

Milchhata,2 Cav. 600, Inf. Inf. 1,000, ... wae 
5,000, ece 9,812,610 Nardinpér, commonly Kan- 

Mednipir, a large city with dhér, with a strong fort 9.980.860 
two forte, one ancient on a hill, Cav. 100, Inf. lis 
and the other modern. $ 1,019,980 4,000, 

Caste Khandait, Cav. 60, 
Inf. &00,? coe 
Sarkdr of Bhadrak. 
7 makals. Rev. 18,687,170. 
Castes, various. Infantry, 750. Cavalry, 3,730. 

"Doak tod Hah cate | K&imAn, a stone fort of the 

Bénak and Raskdi greatest strength, Khan- 
poneree’ 1,516,840 
Diandait, and Kdyath, BANOO datt, Oav. 100, Inf: ee: 
Cer. 50, Inf. 400, ive 400, 

Jarkajri, eos ° 67,149 Kadeu,‘ 780,480 

Sabarban district of Bha- Independent “Palukdérs ; a 
drak, has a fort called three forts, Pachchham 
Dhimnagar, with a resi- > 9,642,760 ‘Donk, Khandait, and Ma- 86,720 
dent governor, Khandaitt, jori, Cav. 100, Inf. 300; 

Cay. 200, Inf. 8,500, the three forts, held by | 

Sahanaé, 2 strong forts, Khandasts. 

Khandatt, Cav. 800, Inf. 8,614,280 
1,700, eco 

Sarkdr of Katak (Outtack.) 
21 mahals. Rev. 91,482,780 dame. 
Castes, various. Cavalry, 900. Infantry, 108,160. 

Al, Inf. 3,100, .-- 6,429,180 Pachchham Dikh, Cav. 100, 

Asakah, Inf. 15,000 .- 8,160,880 Inf. 50,000, ... «. 662,490 

Athgarh, with a strong Bahér. ges 6,129,820 
fort, Brdhman, Cav. 200, 1,184,980 Basai Diwarmér,® Inf. 

Inf. 7,000, .. 1,000, oe «. 2,746,650 

Pérab Dikh, four ecient Cay. Barang, 9 forts, among the 
200 Inf. 6,000, .. 22,881,580 hills and jungles, Caste,} 2,132,940 


* G. and var. Kerauli. 
7G. and var. Méljikta. 
*Here follows an unintelligible 


ahfr, Cav. 20, Inf. 300,... 


sentence, differing in two MSS., in two 
others it is omitted. 

* G. and var. Garst. 

® G. and var. B. D. par. 
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Bh{jnagar with strong fort, K6tdés, with three forte, | 
_ Teléngha, Gav. 60, Inf. 860,390 the origina] fort, Kasibah, 4,720,980 
22,000, sas Caste, Khandait, Cav. f ° 
Banjé," Rajptt, Cav. 100, . 5,008, Inf. 800, 0 
Inf. 20,000, $66,208 Katak Banfras, subarban ) 
Pars6tam,* aes «> 681,680 district with city, has a 
Chaubiskét, 4 forta of great stone fort of great 
strength, Cav. 600, Inf.) 2.896.970 strength, and a masonry} 606,600 
20,000, palace within, Brahman 
Jash,* commonly, Téjpér, a a and Khandatt, Cav. 200, 
strong fort Bréhman,$ 3,078,780 Inf. 1,000, - 
Cay. 200, Inf. 1,800, Khatrah, with strong 
fortress, Khandatts, Cav. 1,120,280 
hae is "22,066,770 100, Inf. 400, “| 
Sirén, as sei 207,880 Ménakpatan, a large port, 
Shérgarh, Brdhenan, Cav. where salt dues are 600,000 
20, Inf. 200, "} 1,408,880 collected, “f 
Sarkér of Kalang Dandpét, 


27 magals. Rev. 5,560,000 dams. 
Cavalry, 500. Infantry, 30,000. 
Sarkde of Raj Mahandrah. 
16 mabale. Rev. 5,000,000 déms. 
Cavalry, 1,000. Infantry, 5,000. 


A general view of the conntry having now been cursorily given, I 
proceed to record the succession of its rulers and the duration of their 
reigns. Twenty-four princes of the Khatri caste, kept aflame the torch of 
sovereignty from father to som in succession during 2418 years. 


Years. Yoars. 
R&jé Bhagrat, Khatri reigned .. 218 Benéd Singh, 3 a 
Anangbhim, m .. 176 Silar Sén, 5 96 
Ranbhim, — og - 108 Battarjtt, P 101 
Gajbhim, ” . 83 Bhifpati, oy 90 
Deodat, a 96 Sadhrak, ss . 92 
Jag Singh, 5s 106 Jaydhrak, i: .. 103 
Barmah Singh, ” 97 Udai Singh, . 85 
Mohandat, 99 102 Bisa Singh, ” e 8s 


; found only in one MS. “ detailed in each 
Sarkar.” 
[. °G. and var. Habsh. 


2 G. and var. Banbd. 
* Here the following words oocur, 


Birméath, reigned 
Rukhdeva, “ 
Rakhbind, (Rukhnand) ,, 
Jagjiwan, - 


K4ladand, reigned 85 
Kamdeva, es «. 90 
Bijai Karn, - ree i | 
Sat Singh, se .. 89 


Nine princes of the Kdyeth caste ruled in succession 520 years after 
which the sovereignty passed to another Kdyeth house. 


Réja Bhéjgauriya reigned 
Lalsén, ” 
Raja Madhda, oa 
Samantbhdj, : 
Rajé Jaint, ‘ 


Years. 


75 
70 
67 
48 
60 


Years. 

Pirthu Raja, reigned ww. 52 
R4jé Garrar, s oe 645 
»  Lachhman, _,, «. 50 
» Nandbh6j, - . 53 


Eleven princes reigned in succession 714 years, after which another 
Kadyeth family bore rule. 


Réja TdsGr, (Adisir,) reigned 


» J&manibhan, . 
” Unrud, ” 
» Partab Radr, - 
» Bhawadat, o 
» Bakdeva, ” 


Years. 


75 
73 
78 
65 
69 
62 


” 


” 


” 


Years, 

R4jé Gridhar, reigned -.. 80 
Pirthidhar, ‘4 .. 68 
Shishtdhar, r .. 58 
Prubhakar, - .. 63 
Jaidhar, ‘ eos 29 


” 


Ten princes reigned 698! years, after which the sway of another 
Kayeth family was established. 


Rajé Bhopél, reigned 
» Dhripal, 5 
” Devapal, 9 
»  Bhupatipél, $3 
»  Dhanpatipal, . 


Years. 


55 
95 
83 
70 
45 


I According to the Useful Tables 
(Pt II, p. 117), this is too much: the 
succession of names differs also some- 
what from those of the inscriptions. 


Monghtr Plate. 
Gopéla. 
Dhermapéala. 
Devapala. 
Budal Plate. 
Rajépala. 
Strapaéla. 


19 


‘ 


Years. 
Réjé Bigan (Bijjan) pél, reigned ... 75 
» daipél, 5 -. 98 
Rajpal, BS ig . 98 
Bhogpaél, his brother, 5 toe 35 
Jagpal, his son, ” .. 74 
Nérdyanpala. 
Sarndth inscription. 
Méhipéla. 
Sthripéla. 
Vasantpala. 
1017. Kumarapéla. (Fer.) 


Dinajpur Copper-plate. 
Locapala. 

Dhermapfla. 

Jayapila 
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Seven princes governed in succession during 106 years. 


Years. 

Sakh 8én, reigned ... 3 
Balal Sen, who built the 

fort of Gaur, 5 ee. 60 


Lakhan (Lachhman) Sén, _,, Sess, a 


Years. 
Médhé Sén, reigned ... 10 
Késia Sén, re | 
Sada (Sura) Sén, ‘ sa 28 
R&j& Néujah, (Nérfyan), _,, diec 18 


Sixty-one princes thus reigned for the space of 4,544 years when 
Bengal became subject to the Kings of Delhi. 

From the time of Sultén Kutb u’ ddin Aibak to Sultén Muhammad 
Tughlak Shah 17! governors ruled during a period of 156 years. 


These were followed by— 
A.H. A.D. Years. Months. 
741 1840 Malik Fakhr’uddin Siléhdér, reigned sue eas 2 some 
748 1842 Sultén Aldu’ddin ... eas 1 Pe 


Narayanpéla? (Two 
illegible). 

Rajapéla. 

Vigrahapaéla. 

Mahipala, at Benares. 

Nayapala. 

1027. Vighrapéla. 

The Monghir plate, dated 28 or 128 
Samvat refers to the Bhupéla dynasty 
and not to the Vikramaditya era as was 
supposed by Wilkins. The Vaidya 
Rajas of Bengal are thus given. 

1068, Sukh Sen. 

1066. Belél Sen who built the town 

of Gaur. 

1166. Lakshman Sen. 

1123. Méhava Sen. 

1133. Kesava Sen. 

1151. Sura Sen. 

1154. Nérdyana. Nonujeb, last RAéjé 

of Abul Fazl’s list. Laxmana. 

1200 Laxmaniya. 

| These were : 

A. H. A.D. 

600 12038 Md. Bakhtiyar Khiliji, 
governor of Berar un- 
der Kutb. 

602 1205 Md. Sherdn Izgu’ddin. 

605 1208 Ali Merdén Alatddin. 


names 


609 1212 Husému’ddin, Ghiyéséd- 
din. 
624 1226-27 Nasru’ddin-b-Shamsu’d- 
din. 
627 1229 Mabm&d-b-Shaman’ddia 
became Emperor do 
Hindustan. 
684 1287 Toghan Khan, governor 
under Sultana Risia. 
641 1243 Tiji or Téji. 
642 1244 Timur Khén Kerén. 
644 1246 Saifu’ddin. 
651 1258 Ikhtiyéra’ddin Malik 
Usbeg. 
656 1257 Jel&lu’ddin Khéni. 
657 1258 Téju’ddin Arslan. 
659 1260 Md. Tatér Khén. 
676 1277 Muizzu’ddin Toghral. 
681 1282 Nasro’ddin Baghra con- 
sidered by some lat 
Sovereign of Bengal. 
725 1825 Ké&dir Khan, viceroy of 
Md. Shéh. Fakhr’nddin Sikandar followed 
and assumed independance in 1340, bat 
this does not tally with the period of 
years given by Abul Fazl. I add the 
dates to Abul Fasl’s list from the U. T. 
II, p. 148. 
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AH. A.D. Years. Months. 
744 1843 Shamen’ddin Bangarah! eke sa a 16 some 
760 1858 Sikandar (Shéh) his son, ave oe ses 9 5 
769 1367 Snultén Ghiy4su’ddin his son, ... 53 — 7 3 
775 1873 Sultén ’us Salétin, his son, 360 ea ses 10 0 
785 1883 Shamau’ddin, his son, wt ie ar 8 some 
787 1886 Kénsi native of Bengal, os 6 a 7 0 
794 1892 Sultan Jalélo’ddin, ... an ies bes 17 0 
812 1409 » Ahmad, his son, ies ae ere? 16 oO 

Nasir his slave, =a a week or according to others, half a day. 
830 1426-7 Nésir Shah, descendant of Bhawan date Bangarah,... 323 0 
862 1457 Barbak Shah, bak aks aoe? site 17 - 0 
879 1474 Y4snf Shéh, ss See se xe 7 6 
887 1483 Sikandar Shéh, a ee eee ve half a day 
887 1482 Fath Shah, eee ‘es see res 7 5 
896 1490 Barbak Shéh, sas ‘s ss two and a half days. 
897 1491 Firoz Shéh, sé ss oe ies 3 0 
899 1494 Mahmiaid Shah, his son, sis Ses aus 1 0 
0 1495 Mauzaffar Habshi,... se: ex es 3 5 
%3 1498 Aldu’ddin, nee ‘es as 27 (7?) some 
%7 1521 Nasrat Shéh,8 his son, ° ie ee 11 (?) 
0 1584 Mahmid Shdh, son of Aldu’d defeated by 
94 1587 Shér Khén. 
$45 1538 Huomaynn (held his court at Gaur). 
946 1589 Shér Khan, a second time. 
92 1545 Muhammad Khan. 
962 1555 Bahddur Shah, his son. 
968 1560 Jalélu’ddin, his brother. ‘ 

: Ghiydsu’ddin. 
Not in U. Tf aes 


971 1663-4 Sulaimdén (Karani), his brother. 
$81 1573 Bayazid, his son. 
$81 1573 Dé&ud, his brother, (defeated by Akbar’s forces) 

Fifty princes ruled during about 357 years and one hundred and 
eleven kept alive the torch of sovereignty throughout the period, approxi- 
mately, of 4,813 years and passed into the sleep of dissolution.‘ 

The first Raja, (Bhagrat) came to Delhi by reason of his friendship 
for R4j& Jarjédhan, and fell manfully fighting in the wars of the Mahé- 
Sa ee 


* In the Térikh-i-Firishta. Bhangergh, the MSS. but corrected by a note. 
4. ¢., opium eater. Nagrat accords with the U. T. 

? the text has 2 but in a note 82 is * The calculations of the U. T. show 
recorded ag the proper number and tallies a difference of 13 in excess in both 
with the U. T. numbers. 


* Nagib, in the text according to all 
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bhérat, 4,096 years previous to the present time. When the cup of life of 
hija Naujah overflowed, the sovereignty fell to Lakhmaniya son of Rae 
Lakhman. Nadiya was at that time the capital of Bengal and the seat of 
various learning. Nowadays its prosperity has somewhat abated but 
the traces of its erudition are still evident. The astrologers predicted the 
overthrow of his kingdom and the establishment of another faith and they 
discovered in Muhammad Baktiyér Khilji the individual by whom these 
two events would be accomplished. Although the Raja regarding these 
as idle tales refused to credit them, many of his subjects sought refuge in 
distant provinces. At the time when Kutbu’ddin Aibak held India for 
Shahabu’ddin, the Khilji took possession of Behar by force of arms, and 
when he marched upon Bengal, the Raja, escaped in a boat. Muhammad 
Bahktiyar, entered Bengal and having amassed enormous plunder, he de- 
stroyed the city of Nadiy& and transferred the capital to Lakhnauti. 
From that time Bengal has been subject to the kings of Delhi. 

During the reign of Sultan Tughlak, Kadar Kban was viceroy in 
Bengal. Malik Fakhru’ddin his sword-bearer through greed of power, dis- 
loyally determined upon the death of his master and plotting in secret, 
slew him and with pretentious allegations fraudfully possessed himself 
of the government and refused allegiance to the sovereigns of Delhi. 
Malik Ali Mubarak, who had been one of the principal adherents of Kadar 
Khan, assumed the title of Alau’ddin and rose against Fakhru’ddin, and 
taking him alive in action, put him to death. Haji Iliyas Aldi, one of the 
nobles of Bengal, entering into a confederacy with some others, slew him 
and took the title of Shamsu’ddin. He is also called Bhangarah. Sultan 
Firoz set out from Delhi to chastise him and a severe struggle ensued, but 
as the rainy season was approaching, he concluded a hasty treaty and 
returned. When Shamsu'ddin died, the chiefs of the army raised his 
eldest son to the throne under the title of Sikandar Shéh. Sultén Firoz 
again marched into Bengal but, retreated after arranging terms of peace. 
On Sikandar’s death his son was elected to succeed him and was proclaimed 
under the title of Ghiyasu’ddin. Khwdjah Héfiz of Shiréz sent him an 
ode in which occurs the following verse :* 

And now shall India’s parroquets on sugar revel all, 
In this sweet Persian lyric that is borne to far Bengal. 

A native of Bengal by name Kansi fraudfully dispossesed Shamsu’ddin 

who was his grandson. When he died, his son embraced Islém and 


® Rosenzweig-Scliwannan in bis trans whom Timiar later deprived of his king- 
lation of H&fiz identifies the Ghiy&su’d- dom. The verse is certainly against tho 
din of this poem, as prince of Herat- supposition. 
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took the name of Sultén Jaldélu’ddin. It was the custom in that country 
for seven thousand footmen called Pdytks! to patrol round the palace. 
One evening a eunuch conspiring with these guards slew Fath Shah and 
assumed the title of Barbak Shah. 

Firoz Shah was also slain by these guards and his son Mahmtd was 
raised to the sovereignty. An Abyssinian slave named Muzaffar with the 
assistance of the same guards put him to death and mounted the throne. 
Alauddin, an attendant of Muzaffar, in turn, in conspiracy with these 
guards despatched his master and established himself in power. Thus 
through the caprice of fortune, these low footsoldiers for a considerable 
time played an important part in the state. Alan’ddin placed the admi- 
nistration of justice on a better footing and disbanded the Pdayiks. Nasrat 
Shah is said to have followed the example of his father in his justice 
in and liberality and treated his brothers with consideration. When 
Saltin Ibrahim (Lodi) met his death in the engagement with Sultan 
Babar,? his brother and the chiefs of the army took refuge with this 
monarch and lived in security. Humaytn appointed Jahangir Kuli Beg 
tothe governorship of the province. When Shér Khan a second time rose 
to power, he beguiled Jahangir under pretext of an amicable settlement 
and put him to death. During the reign of Salim Khan (at Delhi) 
Muhammad Khén his kinsman, united loyalty to his lord with justice to 
his sabjects. When he fell in action against Mamréz Khan, his son Khizr 
Khan succeeded him and assumed the title of Bahadur Shah. Mamréz 
Khan entered the field against him but perished in battle. T4j Khan, one 
of the nobles of Salim Khan, slew Jalalu’ddin and assumed the govern- 
ment. His younger brother Sulaiman, although of a tyrannous disposition, 
reigned for some time, after which his sons Bayazid and Datd through 
misconduct dishonoured the royal privileges of the mint and the pulpit. 
Thus concludes my abstract. 

Praise be to God, that this prosperous country receives an additional 
splendour through the justice of imperial majesty. 


The Subah of Beh&r. 


It is situated in the second climate, Its length from Gadhi to Rhotés 
is 120 Kos; its breadth from Tirhut to the northern mountains, 110 kos. 
On its eastern boundary is Bengal; to the west lie Allahabad and Oudh. 
On the north and south it is bounded by hills of considerable elevation. 


— 


2 Hindi. Was Pers. Say &® mes- * At Panipat, April 2)1st, A. D., 1526. 
senger, guard, running footman. 
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Its chief rivers are the Ganges and the Son. Whatever of wood or leather 
and the like falls into the Son, becomes petrified. The head springs of 
these three rivers, the Son, the Narbada and the Johila, bubble up from a 
single reed-bed! in the neighbourhood of Gadha. The Son is pleasant to 
the taste, wholesome and cool; flowing in a northerly direction, it joins 
the Ganges near Maner® The Ghandak flows from the north and unites 
with the Ganges near Hdjipir. Such as drink of it suffer from a swelling 
in the throat,’ which gradually increases, pened in young children, 
to the size of a cocoanut. 

The Sélgirdm? i is @ smal] black stone which the Hindds accou nt among 
divine objects and pay it great veneration. If round and small and unctu- 
ous, they hold it in the highest regard and according to the variety of its 


1 This passage has baffled the editor, 
who unable to make sense of any of the 
variants, regards it as corrupt. A re- 
ference to the Siyarwl Mutaakhkhirin 
and the Khuldsat w’t Tawartkh clears the 
difficulty. In both of these works the 
passage is identical and is as follows: 
dy Gye 395 953 gi By Ob 51 dee ye 
and establishes the accaracy of the 
readings, if not of the fact. Tieffentha- 
ler confirms it. In his account of Behar 
he writes: “Suivant un livre qui con- 
tient la description de )’Inde, c’est dans 
le Gondvane, que le Narbada, le Soane 
et le Djuhala jatllissent d’un buisson de 
bambous, comme d’une source. Selon 
un ingenieur Anglais qui depuis Elahbad 
a penétré jusqo’a la source, les trois 
rivieres susdites sourdent d’un etang, 
long de 8 aunes, et large de 6, qui est 
entouré d’un mur de brique. Oet etang 
ge trouve au milieu d’un village appelé 
Amar cantak; il est dominé par un 
hamean assis sur le sommet d’un colline 
haut de 50 aunes; des Brahmes en sont 
les habitants: il est distant de 20 milles 
de Rettenpour, grande ville située au 
Nord, et de 80 de Mandela a’ |’Est. 

Le Narbada, apres sa sortie de l’etang, 
parcourt espace d’an mille et demi 
vers |’Est: ensuite se precipitant d’une 
colline avec violence d@’une hautear de 26 


aunes, il voule rapidement vers le village 
de Capaldara. La fleuve, au sortie de 
letang, a une aune en largeur. 

Le Soane n’eat visible qu’a la distance 
d’an demi mille de letang. Ensuite 
apres un cours de 56 milles, il se perd 
dans le sable, mais acquerant de nouvean 
un plus grand volume, il devient une 
flenve considerable, et poursuit son 
course vers Rotds. 

Le Djuhala commence seulement a 80 
montrer loraqu’ il est déj& eloigné de 3 
milles de l’etang. Lé il descend de ls 
colline en un mince filet d’eau, qui par 
l’espace de 12 milles échappe aux yeux; 
apres quoi il devient une petite riviére et 
continue de rouler ses eaux en médiocre 
quantité.” 

* The junction is thus indicated in 
the Bengal Atlas of 1772. It is now 
about 10 miles higher up. 

8 No doubt from the same causes 
which affect Alpine streams. It is snow- 
fed, but soon acquires the character of 
a deltaic river. 

* A species of black quartzose found 
in the Gandhak containing the impres- 
sion of one or more ammonites conceived 
by the Hindus to represent Vishnu. 
This river is also known as the Salgi. 


id 
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form, different names and properties are ascribed to it. The generality 
have a single perforation, others more and some are without any. They 
contain gold ore. Some say that a worm is bred within which eats its 
way through; others maintain that it works its way in from the outside. 
The Hindus have written a considerable work on the qualities of this stone. 
According to the Brahmiuical creed, every idol that is broken loses its 
claim to veneration, but with these, it is not so. They are found in the 
Son for a distance of 40 kos between its northenmost extremity and the 
south of the hills. 

The Karamnaseé flowing from the south unites with the Ganges near 
Chausd. Its waters are regarded with aversion.! The Punpun flows also 
from the south and joins the Ganges near Patna. The smaller rivers of 
this Sabah cannot be recorded. The summer months are intensely hot, 
while the winter is temperate. Warm garments are not worn for more 
than two months. The rains continue during six months and throughout 
the year the country is green and fertile. No severe winds blow nor 
douds of dust prevail. Agriculture flourishes in a high degree, especially 
tke cultivation of rice which, for its quality and quantity is rarely to be 
equalled. Kisdéri* is the name of a pulse, resembling peas, eaten by the 
por, but is unwholesome. Sugarcane is abundant and of excellent 
quality. Betel-leaf, especially the kind called Makhi,’ is delicate and 
beautiful in colour, thin in texture, fragrant and pleasant to the taste. 
Fruits and flowers are in great plenty. At Maner, a flower grows named 
Majkand,* somewhat like the flower of the Dhdttra, very fragrant and 
found nowhere else. Milk is rich in quality and cheap. The custom of 


dividing the crops is not here prevalent. The husbandman pays his rents 


1 No person of any caste will drink its 
waters. The reason of its impurity is 
said to be that a Brahman having been 
murdered by a Raja of the Solar line, a 
saint purified him of his sins by ccllect- 
ing water from all the streams of the 


& Lathyrus sativus. 

8 Gladwin “Mughee.” Though a S 
in the text, the Ain constantly prefers 
this Turanian form, both initial and 


terminal to the Irani Sf. Not mentioned 


world and washing him in their waters 
which were collected in the spring from 
which the Karamn4sé now issues _ I. G. 
Bee Baber’s account of this river in his 
Memoirs, p. 408. When he crossed it, 
the Hindus accompanying him embarked 
in a boat and passed by the Ganges to 
avoid it. Its name signifies ‘the ruin 
of religious merit.’ 


in his description of the Betel at p. 72, 
Vol. I. 

4 Dr. King of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens, Calcutta, suggests that this 
may be the Jasminum pubescens. The 
flower resembles a miniature Dhatura 
flower and is very fragrant. 
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in person and on the first occasion presents himself in his best attire. The 
houses for the most part are roofed with tiles. Good elephants are pro- 
curable in plenty and boats likewise. Horses and camels are scarce. 
Parrots abound and a fine species of goat of the Barbary breed which they 
castrate: from their extreme fatness they are unable to walk and are 
carried on litters. The fighting cocks are famous. Game is abundant. 
Gilded glass is manufactured here. 

In the Sarkar of Behdr, near the village of Rdjgar is a quarry of stone 
resembling marble, of which ornaments are made. Good paper is here 
manufactured.' Gayd the place of Hindu pilgrimage, is in this province: 
itis also called Brahma Gayd being dedicated to Brahma. Precious stones 
from foreign ports are brought here and a constant traffic carried on. 

In the Sarkar of Monyhyr (Mungir) a strong stone wall has been built 
extending from the Ganges to the hills,* which they consider as demarca- 
ting the boundary of Bengal. 

In the Sarkar of Hujipir the fruits Kafthal®’ and Barhal grow in 
abundance. The former attain such a size that # man can with diffical- 
ty carry one. 

In the Sarkér of Champdran the seed of the vetch Mdsh* is cast on 

unploughed soil where it grows without labour or tilling. Long pepper 
grows wild in its forests. 
_ Tirhut has from immemorial time, been a seat of Hindu learning. Its 
climate is excellent. Milk curds keep for a year without alteration. If 
those who sell milk adulterate it with water, some mysterious accident be- 
fals them. The buffaloes are so savage that they will attack a tiger. 
There are many lakes and in one of them the water never decreases, and 
its depth is unfathomable. Groves of orange trees extend to a distance of 
thirty kds, delighting the eye. In the rainy season gazelle and deer and 
tiger frequent together the cultivated spots and are hunted by the inhabi- 
tants. Many of these with broken limbs are loosed in an enclosure, and 
they take them at their leisure. 

Rohtds is a stronghold on the summit of a lofty mountain, difficult 
of access. It has a circumference of 14 ks and the land is cultivated. It 
contains many springs, and wherever the soil is excavated to the depth of 


> This industry together with that 8 Known as the Jack fruit (Artocar- 
of cloth, formerly its principal manu- pus integrifolia, Roxb). The Barhal 
factures have now nearly died out. I. G. according to the dictionary is a small 

* To the south-west, according to round fruit, also an Artocarpus, doubt- 
Tieffenthaler, to close the entrance into fully distinguished as “‘lacucha.” 


Bengal. * Phaseolus radiatas. 
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three or four yards, water is visible. In the rainy season many lakes are 
formed, and more than two hundred waterfalls gladden the eye and ear. 
The climate is remarkably healthy. 

This S#bah contains seven Sarkdrs subdivided into 199 Pargannahs. 
The gross revenue is 22 krors, 19 lakhs, 19,4043 ddms. (Rs. 55,47,985- 
13.) Of these Parganahs, 138, pay revenue in cash from crops charged at 
special rates! The extent of measured land is 24 lakhs, 44,120 bighas, 
yielding a revenue of 17% krors, 26 lakhs, 81,774 dams (Rs. 43,17044) in 
cash, The remaining 61 Parganahs are rated at 4 krors, 22 lakhs, 37,6304 
dims. (Rs. 12,30940-12-5), out of which 22 lakhs, 72,147 déms are Suyir- 
ghd, (Rs. 56,803-8-10). The province furnishes 11,415 Cavalry, 449,350 
Infantry and 100 boats. 


Sarkdr of Behdr. 


Containing 46 Mahals, 952,598 Btghas. Revenue, 80,196,390 ddéms 
in cash from special crops, and from land paying the general bigdh rate. 
Suytrghal, 2,270,147 dims. Castes various. Cavalry 2,115. Infantry 67,350. 


Pipl aoe | ssa a Cav. Inf. Suydrghel.| Castes: 
Arwal 57,089-5 426,780 1000 
Ankhri* 49,401-10 8,747,940 es ee 
Ikhal 40,404-4 335,260 200 |... Afghan & 
Brahman 
Amrita ... 24,387-19 18,21,333 ies 16085 Do. 
Anbald ogg tee | eee ee 847,920} ..| 250 | ..... Brahman 
Anchha... 10,290-57 6,700,000 | 29 ; 300 |! a... Afghan 
Antri ee ae 1998-9 147,980 | 20 | 200 was Kayath 
Behar with suburban 
district, has a fort 
of stone and brick ...| 70,683-9 5,534,151 | 10 | 400 | 653,200 
Bahlawar 2 48.310-3 3,651,640 | ... | 500 9009 Br&éhman 
Bask 35,318-18 2,706,539 300 | 1,708,130 | Shaikhza- 
Palach 30,030-18 2,270,438 | ... | 500 69,185 | dah, Br&h- 
Balié 26,000-18 2,056,602 | 20 | 400 | 85,747 man, 
Rajpat 


* The terms ished though originally 
applied to lands sequestrated by the 
state, was used of rent free lands sub- 
jected to assessment in Bengal, to lands 
which had been resumed from Jagir 
grants by Jafar Khan: in the north- 
west, to money rents on the more valu- 
able crops, such as sugar, tobacco, and 
cotton where rent in kind was the rule. 
Abal Fazl employs it loosely elsewhere 
for the revenue collection or assessment 
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of a village. 
the word is not in general use in Ondh. 

® Gladwin has 18, but 17 is confirmed 
by the reading of the S. ual. M., the 
writer of which has, however, misunder- 
stood the reference by Abul Fazl to 
parganahs in the figures 138 and 61, 
and confused the sense of the passage. 

* See p. 46, note. 

4 var. Khokri T, Ghogri. 


According to Carnegy 


Bighas and 


154, 


Revenue. 


Suydrghal 
Biswas. Cav.| Inf. De Castes. 
Patna, has two forts, 
one of brick and the 
other of mud Sie 21,846-8 1,922,480 | ... wa 131,807 
Phulwéri ve. | 20,325-19 1,685,420 | 30 | 700 | 118,120 | Ré&jpat 
Pahra ie 12,283-6 941,160 | 20 | 400 18,560 | Brahman 
Bhimpér ... 10,863-15 824,684]... | ... | 24,424 
Pandag! bce we cedaes 727,640 | 300! 2000 | __...... [ab 
Tiladah ..- | $9,053-12 2,920,866 | 20 | 300 | 232,080 (Shaikhzad- 
Jarar® ... | 12,980-10 979,368 | 50 | 500 880 Do. 
Chargéon ... ore rere 904,440 | 20; 300 |... .. Brahman 
Jai Chanpe ve eee 620,000 | 20 | 600 | _...... 
Dadar ee ea ” 262,500 | ... aah, \aeeses 
Dhakner ... Sek  sauaees 215,680 | ... ii, U  vewasee 
Roh A eel: tees 250,100 |20 {1500 sey Bréhman 
Rémpér ... on en ye 863,820 |... | 0. | coeee 
Réjgarh .., ‘ 3756-12 288,228 |...) ... 17,225 
Sandt «. | 86,780.7 2,824,180 | 20} 600 |__..... 
Samii | §$2,614-8 2,587,080 | 10 | 200 62,380 Kéyath 
Sahbrah... two | cen ee 2,079,000; ... | 500 |  ...... Rajput 
Séndah_... - | 24,962-2 1,889,956 | ... | 500 eicuaw Afghan 
Seér, has a strong fo Brdéhman 
on a hill... es 14,145-8 1,250,591 | 200] 5000 | _—ss...... 
Ghfaspfr ... coe | 84,205-7 5,657,290 |... |... 227,454 
Gidhaur,® has a stron R&jpat 
fort on a hill in the 
jun le eee . ee @ovcse 1,452,500 250 10,000 eee 
K&tibahra ... o Skis 737,640 |... |... ae 
Kébar ‘ <u 7400-9 660,875 | 830 | 700 | oss. Kéyath 
Goh ‘ 3 Mies. 374,880 |100| 1000 see Réjput 
Gh&tisér ... we esses 860,820 | ... | on. | cates 
Karanpir ... dees: iWeeeie 363,820 | ... |... | cee nee 
Gaya “ es 951,4 74,270 | ... * 14,235 
Muner , «| 89,039-15 7,049,179 | .. | os 325,380 
Masodh&* es 67,161-10 4,631,080 | .. daar il) « yalgateus 
Maldah “ 28,128-9 2,151,575 |100| 8000 | 49,805 | Brahman 
Manroé ee 7706-6 685,600 20 500 veces Do. 
Mahér Me «| 28,937-19 1,779,540 200 47,700 Do. 
Narhat 80,555-7 2,880,809 | 6 | 200 | _...... Kéyath 
Sarkér of Monghyr. 
Containing 31 Mahals. Revenue 109,625,9813 déms. Castes varions, 
2,150 Cavalry, 50,000 Infantry. 
Revenue. Revenue. 
Abhipur 2,000,000 Angé eee ees 147,800 
Osla ae 89,760 Anbali ae 50,000 
3 var. and G. Pandarak T. Pandok. + var. and G. Jadar. 
The word *5 > with variant 30% ® var. and G. Gandhor. T. Konédha- 


pour. 
4 var. G. and T. Modha. 


follows the revenue figures, but the text 
offers no explanation and I can afford 
but unsatisfactory conjecture. It also 
occurs under “ Jai Chanupa.” 
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Revenue. Revenue. 
Bhégalpér “es .-. 4,696,110 Sérajgarh es woe §«=—6-—-« 8099445 
Bali or vee 9,287,320 Sakhraséni sie .-- 160,000 
Paharkiah a -. 3,000,000 Satyéri das sia 58,780 
Pathrirah ... 140,920 Khelgéon ie «2,800,000 
Pasai? ide .- 182,000 Kharh{ ous ee 689,044 
Tandr eas ees 88,420 Kézrah see ... 260,602 
Chai aes ees 9,280,000 Khatki See .-- 160,000 
Chandéf ies ... 860,000 Lakhanpér ... 683,280 
Dharmpir i. vss 4,000,000 Masjidpir ws. 1,269,750 
Dind Sakhwfrah » 186,000 Monghyr and suburban district 808,9074 
Bohni ees oes 95,360 Masdi éwe sae 29,725 
Sarohi ‘vt ..- 1,773,000 Hindi ies .»» 108,000 
Sakhdehra ae «. 690,240 Hazér taki Sis es 9,182 
Saghauli sts --- 860,000 


Sarkér of Champaran. 
Containing 3 Mahals, 85,711 Bighas, 5 Biswas. Revenue 5,513,420 Ddms, 
Horsemen, 700. Infantry 30,000. 


B &B. Déms. Déma. 
Senrin, 7200 ,, 2 600,095 Majhora, 22,415 ,, 16 1,404,890 
Mahsi, 56,095 ,, 7 3,518,435 
Sarkdr of Hajipir. 


Containing 11 Mahals, 10 Villages 436,952 Bighas, 15 Biswas. 
Revenue 27,331,030 dams. 


B. & B. Revenue. B. &B. Revenue. 
Akbarpir, 3366 ,,17 195,040 Rati, 80,438 ,, 18 1,824,980 
Bosawi, 10,851 ,,14 624,791 Sarésé, 102,461 ,, 8 6,704,300 
Baséra, 106,370 ,, 7 6,380,000 Imfdpar, 12,987 ,, 7 795,870 
Balégachah, ' 14,638 ,, 2 918,660 Garhsanah,® - 876,200 
Patkehra,? 58,306 ,,13 3,518,354 Naipar, 27,877 ,, 9 1,668,980 


Hajipdr with su- 
burban district 62,653 ,,17 3,883,460 
Sarkdr of Sdran. 
Containing 17 Mahals. Measured land 229,052 Bighas, 15 Biswas. 
Revenue 60,172,0042 déms. Castes various. Cavalry 1,000. 
Infantry 50,000. | 


B. &B. Dams. B. & B. D&me. 
Indar, 7218 ,, 4 534,990 Pl, 66,320 ,, 5 4,893,878 
Bari, 7117 ,,10 683,820 Barf, 15,059 ,, 8 383,7973 
! T, and G. Bassi. that the Pargannah of Gadhsar, 
2 * 
: si Tekhra. 1. Tigéra. G. Tay- ( a0 ) is probably meant, which lies 
ia to the N. of Rati and W. of Basara. 


* var. and T. Garsind. A note states 


B. & B Dams. 
Barhan,' 8,611 ,, 8 654,508 
Pachlakh, 9,266 ,,15 437,997 
Chanend,* 8413 ,,138 688,270 
Chaubéra, ‘ 400,000 
Juwainah, 6963 ,, 8 309,285 
Dégsi, 5825 277,630 
Sipéh, 3662 290,593 
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B. & B. Dams. 
Kodah (Gawé P) 28,049 ,, 3 2,012,950 
Kaliyanpir, 17,437 774,696 
Kashmir, 16,915 1,314,539 
Mangjhi, 8,752 ,,19 611,813 
Mandhal, 9,405 ,, 7 698,140 
Maker, 10,936 ,,14 811,095 


Sarkdr of Tirhut, 


Containing 74 Mahals, Measured land 266,464 Bighahs 2 Biswas. Revenue 
19,) 79,7773 dams. Castes various. 


B. & B. R. Dams. 


XAhbaspar, 4,€80 ,, 302,550 
Utarkhand, 2,068 ,, 128,412 
Ahlwar, 1,001 ,, 1 62,212 
Aubhi, ” 60 ,000 
Aughféré, 836 ,, 15 53,980 
Athfis,® 559 ,, 17 84,356 
Basri, &c., 4 Mahals, ,, ,, 1,125,000 
Bahrwérah, 16,176 ,, 942,000 
Banpar, 40,347 ,, 894,792 
Barél, 6,185 ,, 789,858 
Pépra, 1,823 ,, 18 112,591 
Padri, 9,048 ,, 554,258 
Bas6tra, 8,864 ,, 546,627 
Pachhi,* 5,816 ,, 361,920 
Bahnér, 5,033 ,, 289,773+ 
Bachhnér, 4,956 ,, 275,185 
Pachham Bhagt, 4,095 ,, 271,826 
Bagda, 3,716 ,, 267,8623 
Pirab Bhagi, 8,022 ,, 17 222,280 
Pandrajah, 3,135 ,, 4 195,8873 
Baédi BhoSadi, 2,828 ,, 175,585 
Bhala, 2,840 ,, 145,487 
Bhadwéar, 2,087 ,, 180,4712 
Parharpir, 1,968 ,, 121,0674 
Bahddurpar, 1,936 ,, 16 119,305 
Baral, 1,455 ,, 12 90,3693 


* A note suggests that Narhan, still 
existing in Champéran is meant, but G. 
and T. both have Barhan. 

* T. Charband. G. Cheranend. 

* var. and T, Athéns, 


Cavalry 700. Infantry 80,000. 


B. & B. B. Dams. 
Parhér Réghi, 1,808 ,, 17 81,605 
Bhauré, 1,170 ,, 9 69,608 
Palwarah, 1,060 ,, 4 65,628 
Béré, 875 ,, 15 55,757 
Banwa, - 40,539 
Parharpir, Jabdi,® 604 » 14 = 87,736 
Bagi, 605 ,, 5 _—«3:1,550 
Bochhéwér, 188 ,, 10 12,87 
Barsani, 200 ,, 18 12,68 
Tarani, 7,171 ,, 443,243 
Talokch4éwand, 2,411 ,, 7 149,896 
T4éjpar, 1,351 ,, 14 85,484 
Téndah, 1,038 ., & 63,768 
Tars6én, 980 ,, 4 61,180 
Tirhut with subur- 
ban district, 21,398 ,, 1,307,706 
Jdkhar, 17,140 ,, 1,068,020 
Jarayal, 8,297 ,, 516,732 
Chakmani, 5,173 ,, $21,326 
Jakhal,6 3,092 ,, 196,020 
Jabdi, es gs 45,025 
Dahrér, - 8,165 ,, 202,818 
Darbhanga, 2,038 ,, 159,052 
R&émjaund,7 7,409 ,, 470,005 
Sareshté, 15,474 ,, 941,010 
ee ee ee 458 ,, 14 29,094 


4 var. and G. Bachti. T. Batschi. 


§ var. Jhandi, Jahdi. 


® In the maps Jakhalpar. 


’ Note suggests, Ramchawand. 
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B. & B. R. Déms. B. & B. B. Dams. 
Salim&béd, 44 ,, 15 4,184 Mérwah, 8,289 ,, 515,485 
Sanjoli Tadré, 2,450 ,, 150,843} Mandah, (Ma- 
Alspar, 8,796 ,, 442,466 hénd P) 107,7 ,, 12 66,693 
Fukrabéd, 1,170 ,, 6 72,355 Margi, 632 ,, 18 39,022 
Khanauli, 4,644 ,, 408,804 Malahmi,® 151 ,, 1 9,728 
Ghar Chawand, 5,510 ,, 349,480} Nauram, ye Ge 288,140 
Kédékhand, 3,888 ,, 243,677 Nautan, 3,381 ..7 209,153 
Korédi, A. due 90,000 Hathi, 2,563 ,, 18 159,790} 
Khandé, 830 ,, 6 21,443 Harni, 796 ,, 17 60,342 
Kadwari,! 2,609 ,, 142,495 Habi,* 8,665 ,, 8 280,700 
Mahla, 15,295 ,, 946,048 


Sarkar of Rohtds. 


Containing 18 Mahals, 47,334 Bighas 15 Biswas. Revenue, 40,819493 
Déms. Castes various. Cavalry 4,550. Infantry 102,000. 


B. & B. R. Déms. B. & B. RB. Déms. 
Klrah, 53,512 ,, 16 4,028,100 Ratanpur, has a 
Bhojpar, 66,078 ,, 17. 4,903,310 strong fort, a 3 783,425 
Prri, i 3,407,840 Sarsi,7 44,710 ,,8 2,769,466 
Panwér, 22,7383 ,, 3 1,677,000 Sahsardon, 81,220 .. 18 2,370,790 
Badgéon,5 10,540 ,, 17 842,400 Fathpar bhaiya,50,474 ,, 15 3,736,040 
Jaund, 45,251 ,, 3 4,440,860 Kotré, 29,167 ,, 15 1,829,800 
Jaidar, 26,538 ,, 16 1,634,110 Két, has a strong 
Danwar, 29,154 ,, 4 2,076,520 fort, i. sage 847,920 
Dinér,* gee. gs 350,000 Mangrér, » 99 924,000 
Rohtés with su- Nannér, 29,621 ,, 2,000,000 


barban dist., 84,330 ,, 19 2,258,620 


The Subah of Ilihdbdd. (Allahabad.) 


It is situated in the second climate. Its length from Sinjhauli in the 
Jaunpur district to the southern hills? is 160 kos; its breadth from 
Chausa ferry to Ghdétampir 122 kos. On the East is Behdér. To the 
North, Oudh. Bdndhi® lies to the South and Agra to the West. 

Its principal rivers are the Ganges and the Jumna, and there are. 
other smaller streams such as the Arand,! Ken, Sard (Sarjd), Barna, &e. 


1 In the maps Lédwari. * In the maps, Saras. 
3 Note Naranga. ® No doubt the Kéimur range, out- 
* var. Malhani, T. Malhi. lying the Vindhyan plateau. 
*T. Hati, G. Halee, var. Hépi and ° Banda. 
Hawi, 


*° The Arand is in the 8. ul. M. N) 
* In the maps, Bérahgéon. 


and in Tisff. Rend. “une petite riviére 
* In the maps, Dinérah, 


qui coule a pen de distance de Corra.” 
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Its climate is healthy. It produces a variety of fruits, flowers and 
garden herbs, and it has always an abundant supply of melons and grapes. 
Agriculture is in a flourishing state. Jowdri' and Lahdarah, however, 
do not grow and Moth is scarce. Cloths, such as Jh6li,? and Mihrkal and 
the like are beautifully woven, especially at Bendres, Jaldlabdd and Mau 
At Jaunpir, Zafarwal and other places woollen carpets are manufactured, 
A variety of game is also to be found. 

Illahabdd anciently called Priydg was distinguished by His Imperial 
Majesty by the former name. A stone fort was completed and many 
handsome edifices erected. The Hindds regard it as the King of shrines. 
Near it, the Ganges, the Jumna and the Saraswati meet, though the latter 
is not visible. Near the village of Kantat considerable captures of ele- 
phants are made. What is most strange is that when Jupiter enters the 
constellation Leo, a small hill appears from out of the Ganges and remains 
there during the space of one month upon which the people offer divine 
worship. 

Bardnasi, universally known as Benares, is a large city situated be- 
tween the two rivers, the Barna and the Asi.8 In ancient books, it is styled 
Kést. It is built in the shape of a bow of which the Ganges forms the 
string. In former days there was here an idol temple,*round which pre 
cession was made after the manner of the kaagbah and similar ceremonials 
of the pilgrims conducted. From time immemorial, it has been the chief 
seat of learning in Hindustan. Crowds of people flock to it from the 
most distant parts for the purpose of instruction to which they apply 
themselves with the most devoted assiduity. Some particulars of its 
history shall be related in what follows. 

In A. H. 410 Sultén Mahmid of Ghazni marched hither, and some 
disruption of the old faith was effected. In A. H. 416, he again invaded 
the country. He first invested Gwalior but raised the siege under 
a treaty of peace. He then resolved to take the fort of Kdlinjar. The 
governor sent him 300 elephants with his respectful submission and 
proffered some eulogistic verses. Mahmud was so much pleased that he 


1 This is now one of the principal has a course of 100 miles. The Asi Nala 
crops. will be found in James Prinsep’s map of 
2 Seo Ist Vol. pp. 94, 95. the city of Benares. From the joint 
® Tho Asi is a mere brook and the city names of the two which bound the city, 
is situated on the left bank of the Gan- N. and 8. the Brd4hmans derive Varanasi, 
ges, between the Barnd Nadi on the N. the Sanskrit form of Benares. Can- 
E. and the Asi Nala on the 8. W. The ningham, Ancient Geog. of India, p. 497. 


former rises to the N, of Allahabad and 
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bestowed on him the governorship of the fort together with the charge of 
fourteen other places. 

Jaumptir is a large city. Sultén Firoz (Tughlak) king of Delhi laid 
its foundations and named it after his cousin Fakhriddin Jaunah.' Its 
longitude is 190° 6”; its latitude 26° 15”. 

Chanddah (Chandar) is a stone fort on the summit of a hill, scarce 
equalled for its loftiness and strength. The river Ganges flows at its foot. 

In its vicinity, there is a tribe of men who go naked, living in the 
wilds, and subsist by their bows and arrows and the game they kill. 
Elephants are also found in the forests. 

Kdlinjar is a stone fortress situated upon a heaven-reaching® hill. 
No one can trace its origin. It contains many idol temples and an idol is 
there, called Kali Bhairon,® 18 cubits high, of which marvellous tales are 
related. Springs rise within the fort and there are many tanks. Adjoin- 
ing it is a dense forest in which wild elephants, and kestrels and hawks 
and other animals are trapped.* Ebony is here found and many kinds of 
mits grow spontaneously. There is also an iron mine. In the neigh- 
burhood, within eight ‘os, the peasants find small diamonds. 

It is said that R4ja Kirat Singh the governor of the fort possessed 
ax precious treasures, a learned Brahman of saintly life, a youth of great 
beauty and amiable disposition, a parrot that answered any questions 
put to it and some say, remembered everything that it heard, a musician 
named Bakshi unequalled in the knowledge and practice of his art, and 
two handmaidens lovely to behold and skilled in song. Sultan Bahadur 
Gujréti having formed a friendship with the Raéjé asked him for one of 
these. The R&jah generously and with a provident wisdom sent him 
Bakshi. Next Sher Khan of the House of Sidr requested the gift of the 
two wonderful songstresses, and when his messenger returned without 
them, he invested the fort. Works were erected and the besieged were 
reduced to great straits. In despair, the Raja, after the manner of the 


? According to Tieffenthaler, it was 
named after a woman; called Djona 
whose husband was a herdsman, and 
who founded the city 700 years ago and 
became its eponymous heroine. 

* Its elevation is 1230 feet above sea 
level. I preserve the epithet. Ferish- 
ta ascribes the fort to Kedér Réjé, a 
contemporary of Muhammad, but local le- 
gend connects it with Chandra Brim, 


ancestor of the great Chandel family 
of Rajputs, who removed hither after 
their defeat by Prithi R4j the Chauhén 
ruler of Delhi. I. G. 

5 Probably ac, & name of Siva, but 
one of his inferior manifestations. 

* This classification of game does not 


betray either the sportsman or the 
naturalist. 
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Hindus who hold their honour dear, burnt his women, for in the slumber- 
ing of his reason, he had set his affections upon the things of this fleeting 
life, and so giving his body to ashes, according to the desire of his enemies, 
he became soiled with the dust of dissolution. As to Sher Khén, who 
had conceived this wicked design, he fell at the powder magazine when 
the fire opened on the fort and the harvest of his life was consumed.! 

In the village of Modha high and low are distinguished for their 
comeliness. 

This Subah contains ten Sarkdrs, and 177 Parganahs. Revenue 2] 
krors, 24 lakhs and 27,819 ddms (Rs. 53,10,695-7-9,) and 12 lakhs of 
betel leaves, Of these Parganahs 131 pay revenue from crops charged at 
special rates. Measured land 39,68,018 bighas, 3 biswas, yielding a re- 
venue of 20 krors, 29 lakhs 71,224 ddms (Rs. 50,74,280-9). The re- 
maining 46 Parganahs pay the general bigah rate. They are rated at 94 
lakhs, 56,595 ddms (Rs. 2,36,424-14). Of this, 1 kror, 11 lakhs, 65,417 
dims (Rs. 279,135-6-6,) are Suyitrghdl. The province furnishes 11,375 
Cavalry, 237,870 Infantry and 323 elephants. 


Note.—In the names of the parganahs under the following Sarkdrs, | 
have altered the spelling where the variants allow, in accordance with 
Elliot’s lists, as his personal acquaintance with their true pronunciation 
is probably more correct than those of my previous lists which were 
adapted as far as possible to reconcile the readings of Gladwin and 
Tieffenthaler. The discrepancies are slight and will not interfere with 
their recognition. 


Subah of Ilahdbdd. Subah of Agra. Stbah of Oudh. Stibah of Delhi. 
Sarkars. Sarkdrs, Sarkérs. Sarkdrs. 

Tah&bas. Agra. Garakhpir, Delhi. 

Karrah. Kanayj. Rewari. 

Korarah (Kora). Kélpi. Sahéranpir. 

K4linjar. Kol. Hisér Firozah. 

Jaunpir. Tijarah. Sambhal. 

Ghazipér. Irij. Badfon. 

Benares. Sahar. 

Chanar. 

1 This took place in 1554. During der. He was brought ont severely 
the siege a live shell rebounded from burnt and died next day, having pre- 
the walls into the battery where Sher viously ordered an assault which was at 


Sh&h stood and set fire to the gunpow- once made with success. I. G. 


_- 
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Sarkar of Iléhdbdés.1. 
Containing 11 Mahals, 573,311 Bighas, 14 Biswas. 
20,833,374 Ddms, in money. Suyurghal, 747,0014 Ddémes. 

Castes various. Cavalry 580. Infantry 7,100. 


Of these, 9 Mahals yield 


Bigh dj) R 8 B P 
ighas an evenue | Suytr- 2 
Biewas. ghal D.| & 2 Castes. 
5 | & 
Tlahabés, with suburban 
district: has a stone 
fort 284,057 | 9,267,359 | 253,261 .. |1,000| Bréhman. 
Bhadéi, with a “brick fort 
on the bank of the Gan- 
ges £33 oe | 78,252-2 | 8,660,918 | 37,634 | 200 | 5,000 |R&jpat, a few 
; Bhar.” 
Jalélabéd,® 5 Mahale __s.. ws 787,220 - 10 | 400 | Bréhman. 
Soréon ron ee | 68,932-4 | 8,247,127 | 161,527 40 | 1,000 |Réjpat,Chan- 
dél, Bréh- 
man. 
Singraur, has a brick fort 
on the bank of the 
Ganges ee 88,536-6 | 1,885,066 | 74,883 ... |Bréhman,Ké- 
yath, Rah- 
matulluhi. 
Bandarpér... ...| 84,756-8 | 1,867,704 | 92,138 25 | 800 | Bréhman. 
Kantit, has a stone fort on 
the Ganges 5G tue oe 856,555 oa 60 | 2,000 | Khandél ?* 
Kasi. (Elliot Kéwaéf) ... | 14,385-3 721,115 | 19,005 16 | 400 |R4jpdt, Bréh- 
man. 
rh, has a stone 
fort on a hill... ous 400,000 oa 200 | 5,000 | Rajpat, Bi- 
rfsi 7® 
Mah, has a stone fort on 
the hill Alwand5 ie 21,982 | 1,139,980 | 22,4954 20 | 400 | R&éjpat, Ga- 
harwAl 
Hidiabés, (now called 
Jhasi. Elliot) 42,422-5 | 2,018,014 | 79,078 20 | 400 |R&jpat, Bréh- 


* Changed by Shéh Jahan to Iléhabad 
as the termination bde savoured too 
much of Hinduism. Elliot’s Glossary IT. 
104. bunt Mr. Beames considers that bdd 
was the original Mahammadan termina- 
tion, changed by the lower orders to 
bdz, as they continue to call it to this 
day. 

*The Bhars were a powerful tribe 
during the period of Buddhist ascen- 
dancy. In Southern and Eastern Oudh 
there are many relics of their wealth 
aad power in the shape of tanks, wells, 
embankments and deserted sites of brick 
built forts and towns. I. G. 
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man. 


* Three names follow without diacri- 
tical points, illegible in the MSS. Tieff. 
gives ‘“‘Sobehe, Anélé, Bando, Barbar. 

* A note to the text suggests, Gahar- 
wdl, one of the 386 royal tribes of Raj- 
pats. 

® Thia is doubtful and the variants are 
scanalyg) = cea ® - Conny 

© A note states that in the maps there 
is no hill. Alwand is the name ofa 
well-known mountain in Hamadan, 80 
leagues from Ispahan, often employed 
in Persian imagery ag & synonym for 
loftiness. | 
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Sarkdr of Ghdziptr, ( Hast.) 


Containing 19 Mahals, 288,770 Bighas, 7 Biswas. Revenue 13,431,308 
Ddms, in money. Suytrghal, 131,825 Déms. Castes various. 
Cavalry 310. Infantry 16,650. 


Bighas and} Revenue | Su B Castes 
Biswas. D. g 
| 
Balié ae ees | 28,844-15 | 1,250,000 2000 | Raéjpat. 
Pachétar ‘ee ... | 13,679-9 | 6,982,040 2000 | Do. 
Bilhabds*® ees oo. | 12,806 652,360 | ...... 200 | Do. 
Béhriabad __... 6,983-10 | 855,840 200 | Do. 
Bhaléech, (E. Bargich) ...| 2,265-19 | 112,461 | ...... oe re 
Chansé, (E. Chaunsé) ...| 15,602-11| 791,653 | ...... 500 | Bréhman. 
Dihba, ( E. Dihmah) ee. | 2,808-15 | 128,815 Sak 50 | Rajpiat. 
Sayyidpdr Namdi . | 25,721-3 | 1,250,280 1000 | Brahman. 
Zaburabéd is 18,802-12 | 657,808 20} Do. 
Ghazipur with suburban Kayath, Réj- 
district sie 12,825-9 | 570,850 20 | pat. 
Kariyat Palf_... we | 1,394-5 75,467 | oo... jas 
Képachhit o-. | 19,266-11} 942,190 2000 | R&jpéat. 
Gandhé, (E. Garhé) eee | 10,049-10 600,000 200 | Do. 
Karendé 6,260-15 293, 615 300 | Do. 
Lakhnér,® (5. Lakhnesar) 2,883-3 126, 636 se 
Madan Benéres 66,548-7 2,760,000 5000 | Bréhman. 
Mohammadébéd, and Par- 
hiarbari, iae . | 48,774-16 | 2,260,707 100} Do. 


Sarkar of Bendres (East.) 


Containing 8 Mahals, 36,869 Bighas, 12 Biswas. Revenue 8,869,315 Dams 
in money. Suytérghdl 3,38,184. Castes various. 
Cavalry 830. Infantry 8,400. 


AfrAd, ... oss --| 10,655-6 | 853,226 Bréhman, | 
Benéres, with suburban Réjpat. | 
district, ee .»-{ 81,657-1 | 1,784,721 Brdéhman. | 
ByAlisi, ...| 60,961-3 | 647,684 Do. | 
Pandarhé, (var. and E. Pan- 
drah) a ...| 4,610-15 | 844,221 Do. 
Kaswér, .. | 41,184-14 | 2,290,160 Do. 
Katehar, hag a brick fort,..| 30,495-14 | 1,874,280 Raghuvansi. 
Harhdé, ae ..| 18,098-3 | 713,426 Bréhman. 
* Heré follows an unintelligible sen- * “TLakhnesar” in text with var. Lakh- 
tence varying in four MSS, ner (see p. 90) in which the other autho- 


2 G. and T. Baliabass. rities concur. 
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Sarkdr of Jaunpir (North). 


Containing 41 Mahals, 870,265 Bighas, 4 Biswas. Revenue 56,394,107 dams 
in money. Suyirghdl, 4,717,654. Castes various. 


Cavalry 915. Infantry 36,000, 


Bighas and; Revenue | Suydr- P FE Cast 
Biswas. D. |ghdip.| £ | g astes 
e 
é& | 4 
Aldimau, .| 46,888-123 | 3,099,990 | 88,976 | 50 | 3,000|/Rajpat Bach- 
goti. 
Angli, ... ...| 42,992-14 | 2,718,651 | 464,516 | 60 | 2,000) Sayyid, Réj- 
put, and 
Rahmatul- 
labi. 
Bihtari ive ...| 17,708 844,857 | 12,520 | 10 100| Angari.! 
Bhadéon os ‘ 4,300 229,815 | .... 10 1U0 | Saddiki. 
Tilhani or ...| 10,988-8 654,363 | 27,457 | 10 100 | Rajput. 
Jaunpir with suburbs, has 
a fort, the lower part 
sone, and the upper con- 
tracted of brick | 65,789-4 | 4,247,048 |807,821 | 120 | 2,600} Rajpat Ko- 
sak, Brah- 
man, Kar- 
mi.? 
Chindipair Badhar, (E. Bir- 
har) sie w..| 22,826-7 | 1,467,205 | 157,641 | 20 400 | Rahmatullé- 
hi, Bréh- 
man. 
Ch&ndah “es .-.| 17,690 989,286 | ...... 20 800 | Bachgoti. 
Chiriyaékot sa ...| 14,153 807,848 | 18,689 | 20 200 | Rajpat. 
Jakesar (KE. Chakesar) 5,416-10| 286,586 | ...... 10 100 | Saddiki. 
Kharid, has a brick fort on 
the banks of the Sarah 
( ¥y~ ) 80,914-18 | 1,445,743 | 98,140] 60 | 5,000 Béjptt Kan- 
sik. 
Khéspur Téndah .| 17,865 986,953 | 40,189} 10 800 | K4yath. 
Khénpér ; ...| 6,628-10| 8,06,020 | 5,887] ... 150; Raéjpat. 
Deogéon oe ...| 44,524-18 | 2,688,205 | 196,288 | 25 | 1,000| Do.Gautami.® 
Réri_.. ose .-.| 24,360 1,326,299 | 84,602} 10 800| Rajpat. 
Sanjhanli ...| 46,815-3 | 2,988,209 | 334,932 | 50 100| Sayyid, R4j- 
pat, Brah- 
man. 


* These according to the I. G.( Bahraich) 
were the descondants of the early Mus- 
sulman settlers and invaders. For their 
descent and history, see Elliot I, 7. For 
Bachgoti, see Elliot (Races of the N.W.P.) 
who says that all Chauhans are Bach- 
gotis, being of the gotra of Bach but 
Sherring proves this to be an error, 
instancing the gotras of Vatea and Kyasp. 
Hindu Tribes, I, p. 164. 


2 Anote suggests ‘‘Konbhi” or “ Gau- 
tami,” but Kurmi is a well known agri- 
culturist caste in Eastern and Central 
Hindustan, being the same essentially as 
the Kunbhis of the west and south. 

* A clan of R&jpits of the Chandar- 
bang, once a powerful clan in the Lower 
Doab. See Elliot, p. 118, I, and Sherr- 
ing, 1, 202. 
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Bighas and) Revenue | Suytr- B E Castes 
Biswas. D. ghalD.| & x] 
o i 
Sikandarpir, has a brick 

fort,.. ...| 32,574-10] 1,706,417 | 5,825 | 10 | 3,000| Bréhman. 
Sagdi, (E. Sagri) e-| 19,792 1,274,721 |102,224 | 10 200 | Rajpat. 
Surharptr se ...| 18,851 1,164,095 7,994 | 10 20 Do. 
Shaédiabéd ae e..| 30,848-8 | 1,700,742 | 10,020 | 20 400} Do. 
Zafarabad, es e.| 2,822-9 156,926 | 18,806$] ... 50! Do. 
paniyes Mitt’... -.| 8,991-11] 651,410] .... 10 300| Do. 

»  Dostpir, | 8,867 481,524 | 42,227]... 100} Do. 

»  Mendhah | 7,416 394,870 | 21,260] ... 100| Do. 

»  Soéthah ...J 2,988-10 206,733 | 14,224 was 100 Do. 
Kélah,'... “is ...| 24,281 1,363,832 | 14,971 | 10 800| Do. 
Ghiswah Pee ...| 30,775 1,241,291 | 42,366 10 200 Do. 
Ghési, ... bat | 18,913 1,037,934 | 69,650 | 10 200; Do. 
Gadwérah ees | 2,191 518,942 | 2,682 60 | 6,000| RéjpatBach- 

goti. 
Kénudiyah, (E. Kauyié) ...| 6,764-12} 841,890 | ...... ae 200} Rajpat. 
Gop4lpar wes ..| 8,266-8 18,043 | 4,948] ... 100; Do. 
Karaékat 48,882-14 |28,002,748 | 77,389 | 20 600; Do. 
Mandiahi, has a briok fort 
(5. Mariahd) .. w+, 88,899-5 | 5,259,465 | 273,788 | 50 | 2,000} Raéjpat Kau- 
sik. 
Muhammadabéd .-| 56,350-14| 3,229,068 | 220,442 | 80 | 1,000 |R&jpat, Brab- 
man. 
Mingra ee | 9,626-5 629,780 | ...... es 200 | RAjpat. 
Majhaura wae e--| 6,417-6 420,164 | 14,427 |... 200 ar 
lébi. 

Mau .. dae ..| 2,645-8 | 209,067] ...... ies 50| Shaikh + 
| dah. 
Nizamébad ne ..| 6,074-18} 602,692 | 478,026 | 200 | 4,000|/Rajpat Gaa- 

tami, Brah- 
man, Rah- 
matillahi. 
Négan B32 | 10,145 758,796 | 145,850 |... 200| Bréhman. 
Nathapér st | 4,948-14) 273,472 | 21,239 | 10 200| Saddiki. 
Sarkdr of Manikpir. 


Containing 14 Mahals, 666,222 Bighas, 5 Biswas. Revenue 33,916,527 
Dams in money. Suytrghdl, 8,446,173. Castes various. 
Cavalry 2,040. Infantry, 2,900. 


Arwal, has a brick fort ...| 62,181-10 | 2,957,077 | 37520 | 114 | 7,000} Rajpat. 


Bhaldl ... ...| 82,843-8 | 1,832,288 |175,763 | 20 | 600| Réjpit, Ké- 
yath, Bao- 
riya." 

Tilhandi - we} 11,721-6 388,251 | 54,821} 10 800/ Do. 

Jalalpar Balkhar, has a 

brick fort... | 76,617-8 | 3,918,017 | 140,325 | 400 | 5,000] Bachgoti, 
Brahman. 
1 Var. Gauriya, Puriya: perhaps Ba- tinct caste. I. G. under, Rajputana and 
oria a tribe of professional thieves Sherring II. 82. 


widely spread, and in a loose way, a dis- 


Bighbas aud} Revenue 
Biswas. D. 


ED ae 


Jiée, has a brick fort, (I, 
G. Jais ...| 26,625 


.| 67,508-9 
.| 65,751-17 


1,424,787 
3,626,067 
8,650,984 


277,863 
$44,180 
180,080 | 40 | 2,000 


Various. 


Turkoman. 


RAjpat, 
Khand, 
harley 


Rajp 
pee awais 
Bisen. 
115,774 | 20 700 | Rajpat, 
Bisén. 
6,794 | 20 400 Do. do. 
8,187 | 100 | 2,000] Bachgoti. 


Salon, has a brick fort ...)} 66,102 2,717,391 | 894,774 | 180 | 8,900 


Kiryit Kardérah ... ss 


» Péegéh .. 
Kathot, has a brick fort .. 
Manikpir with suburbs, 
basa brick fort on th 


Ganges ‘ee 
Nasiraébad ee0e 


61,505-19 | 2,461,077 


| 22,130 | 1,117,926 
9,456-8 | 614,909 


.| 129,830-1 | 6,737,729 | 542,812 | 609 | 6,000| Bisén. 

55,599-4 | 2,582,079 | 108,148 | 40 | 1,000| Rajpat, Ké- 
yath, Bao- 
ria, Bais. 


Sarkdér of Chanddah, (Ohanér,) South. 


Containing 13 Mahals, 106,270 Bighas, 8 Biswas. Revenue 5,810,654 
Ddms, in money. Suytrghdl, 109,065. Cavalry 500. 


Infantry 18,000. 


Biswas. Castes. 
Ahirwérah see ..| 1,858-8 109,073 | ...... 
Bhéli, (E. BhGéli) ...| 38,.975-10 | 1,112,656 
Badhaul, (E Borhaul) ...| 6,412-11 | 861,364 
Tandah kneel ce ne 488,010 | ...... ies 1S 
Chanédah, with ‘guburban 12,939-14 | 833,908 500 | 18,000] Saddiki, 
district, has a stone fort. Far iki, 
Ansari 


Dhés ee ...| 4,274-10 | 235,644 
Réghipar, (now aig 
nounced Rahfpur E.) . .| 7,267-12 | 451,962 


river oes ...| 18,098 845,371 | 14,492 

Majhwirah coe * oe} 9,812-8 649,817 | 14.697 awe 
Mahaich as we] 7,950-2 390,609 2,069 see 
Mahwari | 4878-3 | 227,067 |... ee, ee 
Mahéi, (E. Mawai) _...| 4301-2 | 206,283 | 3,353 | |.. | ... 
* Sherring gives the name of Khond- III, 52. 


chwdl to a trading caste in Bhurtpér. 
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Sarkdr of Bhathkhora,! (South.) 


Containing 39 Mahals. Revenue, 7,262,780 Dams, in money. 
Cavalry 4,304. Elephants 200. Infantry 57,000. 


Sarkar of Kdlinjar, (South.) 

Containing 11 Mahals. Measured land, 508,273 Bighas, 12 Biswas. 
Revenue 23,839,470 Dams, in money. Suytirghal 614,580 Ddms, 
Castes various. Cavalry 1,210. Elephats 112. 

Infantry 18,100. 


Ugnésf, has brick fort, (E. 
Upgisi) a wa. 58,968-6 | 2,502,893 


Ajaigarh, has a stone fort Parihér.? 

on a hill uae 335 ee 200,000 Gond. 
Sendha, (BE. Sihénd&) has 

a stone fort on the Ken...| 138,467-12/ 6,262,8834 

del, & 

Simanunf, has a brick fort...) 48,866-3 | 2,247,346 Khandwél. 
Shddipir, has a stone 

fort ue ...| 62,755-15 | 2,798,829% Réjpit, &o. 
Rasan .| 11,988-10 | 612,026 Bhar, Bais. 


.| 22,494 


970,259 
25,940-1 | 1,275,825 


fort 


eee aes eevee 50 1,500 coe Réjput, Bais. 
Mahobé, has a stone fort, 


.| 81,667-13 | 4,042,014 
& 120,000 

nm leaves. 

62,580-7 | 2,998,062 


Méndhé, has a stone fort... 164,062 | 30 | 400 |...) Rahmatn’l- 


léhi, Pari 
har. 


* @. Buhtgorah. Tieff, omits it. Hariana and the Ghiéra. Bagar is also 
2 Ono of the 4 Agnikula or Fire-races, the name of a tract in Maélwah, but in 
the others being Pramér, Solankhi and the N.-W. P. applied to the Baégri Jats 
Chauhén. See Elliot, I, 68. The Bégri of Hissér and Bhattiéna. Elliot, I, 
are a tribe inhabiting the Bdégar country, 9-10. 
a tract between the §8.-W. border of 
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Sarkér of Korarah (Corah,) West. 


Containing 9 Mahals, 341,170, Bighas, 10 Biswas. Revenue 17,397,567 
Dims. Suytrghdl 469,350 Dams. Castes various. Cavalry 500. 
Elephants 10. Infantry 15,000. 


Jijméo, has a fort on the) 62,195-10 | 3,106,346 | 189,936 
G 


anges sae eee Lodhi, R4j- 
pat, Bais 
Korarah,* with subarban| 124,748-12) 6,771,891 | 257,378 | 60 | 300 |...| Brébman. 


district, has a brick fort 
on the Arand... Sex 


Ghitampér aa ...| 78,876-8 | 8,667,564 | 48,654 |} 100] 2000/10) R&jpaét Di- 
khit (Di- 
kshit) Kéa- 
yath 

Majhaéwan ai ...| 26,980-8 | 1,323,889 | 2,574 | 20 | 1,000}...| Brahman. 

Katig | 12,178-11 | 684,274 30 | 1,000]...| Réjpat Gan- 
tami. 

Ganér dee e.| 10,041-19 } 518,497 20 | 1,000)... Do. 

Kranpir Kindr, (Elliot) 17,965 30 | 1,000)... Do. 

Kiratpar Kandnda) ... 

par ane vo| 18,181 600,586 | ...... 50 | 2,000| 2| Réjpat 
Chandel. 


Sarkér of Karrah,* (West.) 
Containing 12 Mahals, 447,556 Bighas, 19 Biswas. Revenue, 22,682,048 
Dams. Suytryhal, 1,498,862 Déms, Castes various. 
Cavalry 390. Infantry 8,700. 


Ee 
Biswas. 3 i Castes. 
P=} = 
4 ba 


Bichhi, (Elliot Enchhi) ...| 85,825-11 500 |...| Réipat, 
Atharban ds e-| 18,617-14 200 }..; Do. 
Kyisé ...| 15.788-11| 846,766 | ...... 600 |...1 Do. 

2 @ 

* EMliot. Ws5 The S-ul-M 395 A | 45 Tho latter is correct. “In 1876, 
decayed town in Fatehpér district ; for- the fief of Karra, Mahoba and Délaman 
merly the capital of this Sarkér uuder were united under one governor called 
the Mughals: it still retains traces of Malik u’s Shark. Akbar removed the 

, tw former importance. A few words seat of government to Allahabad, which 
follow this name which are either omit- henceforth superseded Karra in im- 
ted or illegible in the other MSS. portance” I. G. Karrah is now a ruined 
Literally they ran thus: “And there town on the right bank of the Ganges, 
is & village called Nami which produces 40 miles N.-W. of Allahaibéd. It was 
flowers and colour.” Perhaps, a dye. the scene of the famous meeting be- 
For the Dikhit tribe of Rajputs. See tween Muisu’ddin and his father in 1286 
Elliot, I, 88. which forms the subject of Mir Khusru’s 


* The text has &° and at p. 849 well-known Persian Epic, the Kiréna’s 
Saadain. 
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Elephants. 


Haveli, (suburban district) 
Karrah ... 


of .| 9,638-17 | 5,192,170 ; .| Kéyath, Raj. 
pat, Bréh- 
man, Khari.! 
Réri ne ...| 56,727-18 | 2,707,084 ...| BAjpat, 
Baldah? of Karrah, has Br 
fort on the Ganges, 
lower part stone, upper, 
brick aes | 70,001-12 | 286,868 Various. 


Karri, has a brick fort on 
the Jumna_... .| 89,686.19 

Kotla 18,048-1 

Kinré, commonly Késén, 
(Elliot, Karson),® 


141,958 |... |... 
909,234 | 122,191 | 10 


eeeese 


brick fort _... ..| 11,782-9 | 698,487% seceee | 100] 2,0001...] Various 
Fatehpur Hanswah, (Blio 
Haswa) is ..| 55,915-8 | 2,892,705 | 370,420 | 50 | 1,000,...| R&jpiat, 
Brahman 
Hatgéon awe --.| 65,322-12 | 2,728,608}; 24,829 | 40 | 1,000 Do. 
Hanswah ise ..| 42,521-3 | 2,128,6614/ 15,506 | 30 | 1,000]...| Afghén, 


Tis rulers. 


Sultanu’s Shark reigned, 16 years. 
Mubarak Shah ¥ 1 year and a fraction. 
Sult4n Ibrahim __,, 40 years ‘ 
Sultan Mahmtid __,, 21 years and a few months. 
Mahmid? Shah ss S months. 
Husain . 19 years. 
These six princes held sway for 97 years and a few months. 
This province was formerly administered by the sovereigns of Delhi. 
When the imperial authority devolved on Sultén Mahmid-b-Snitén 
Muhammad-b-Firiz Shah, he bestowed the title of Sultén us Shark upoa 


2 Elliot makes the “Kharris” a It cannot be far, as Elliot at p. 107, says 
division of Gaur Kéyaths. that the distinction between Haveli and 
* Mr. Beamesin a note to Elliot’s Baldah Karra has been lost as separate 
Gloss., p. 88, II, distinguishes between Parganahs, both being in Parganah 
Huveli and Baldah, the former alluding Karra. 
to the district close to the Capital and * T. Kurson, G. Kursoon. 
the latter tothat atadistance. It would * A note corrects the name as Muham- 
have been more satisfactory had he mad Shéh. 
determined the limits of the distance. 
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Malik Sarwar a eunuch who had received from his predecessor the 
dignity of Khdn-i-Jahdn, and sent him to this province.! He gave lustre to 
his reign by his judgment, clemency, justice and valour and thus garnered 
8 provision for his life’s last journey. When the cup of his days was full, 
the son whom he had adopted, named Mubérak Karanful, by the assistance 
of the chief men of the State, raised himself to power and had the khutbah 
read and the coin struck in his own name. When the news of this event 
reached Malli (Khdén®) he collected troops and marched from Delhi to 
oppose him and encamped in readiness for battle on the banks of the 
Ganges,’ but nothing decisive having been effected, both armies returned 
home. 

When this prince died, his younger brother Ibrahim was raised to the 
throne. By his knowledge of men and capacity for affairs he administered 
the kingdom with justice and made the chastisement of the unruly a source 
of prosperity to his government. Wisdom was eagerly sought and the 
Wespects of the intelligent in every profession were advanced. Kazi 
Sahébu’ddin,* a sage of Hindustan flourished about this time. He was 
bm at Delhi and in that city acquired a comprehensive knowledge of the 
inductive sciences and traditional lore, and at the time of the arrival of 
Timur, he set out for Jaunpir in the company of his master Maulana 


lIn the account of the rulera of 6 between A. H. 796 and 802. (A. D. 
Milwah later on, Malik Sarwar is said 13938—99.) 
tohave been appointed to Jaunpir by According to the Useful Tables the 
Muhammad son of Firoz Shéh, father of line rans thus: 
Mahmfid. The latter’s accession dates A.H. A.D. 
from 1893, whereas Malik Sarwar was 800 1397. Khoja Jehan, Subah- 
seat to Jaunpdr in 1388. dar of Kanauj, Oudh, 
* This is a capital instance of the Kora, and Jaunpur 
abruptness and obscurity of Abul Fazl. assumed indepen- 
Without a knowledge of contemporary dence. 
histary (and in this case, of details which 803. 1400. Mubérik Shéh his 
the sathor had no warrant to anticipate adopted son. 
in his readers) this passage would not be 804. 1401. Shems ud din Ibrahim 
Tightly understood. The 8. ul. M. has Shéh Sharki. 
furnished me with the completion of the 845. 1441. Mahmud Shéh-b-Ibra- 
name and information as to its bearer. . him. 
He was one of the chief nobles of the 856. 1451. Husen Shéh-b-Mah- 
court of Mubarak’s father. mud-b-[brahimShah. 
* At Kanauj in 1401. The dates of 883. 1478. took refuge in 
the various authorities do not agree. The the court of Ala ud 
I. @. makes the length of the first reign din of Bengal where 
13 years instead of 16: Tieffenthaler only he died in 906 A. H. 


* Known as Malik u’l Ulamé. 
22 
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Kh wA4jagi who was the successor of Nasiru’ddin Chir4gh' of Delhi and 
there continued his progress ‘and became the envy of his time. Shah 
Madar, however, who is esteemed one of the saints of Hindustan and 
the chief of his contemporay series of divines, through the disagreement 
that ever exists between philosophers who regard the material world, 
and masters of the spiritual life, entertained no esteem for the Kazi. 

When the days of Ibrahim came to a close, his eldest son Bikhan’ 
Khan, under the name of Sultan Mahmud, assumed the sovereignty. As 
his deeds were not approved, the sentence of deposition was issued against 
him aud his brother Husain® raised to power. He made rectitude his rule 
of conduct and his chief object the conciliation of all hearts. Fortune 
favoured his desires and the world praised him but intoxicated by the 
maddening fumes of worldly* success, he became arrogant. He was involved 
in war with Sultén Bahlol and was defeated. Sultan Bahlol left® his son 
Barbak at Jaunptr and entrusted him with the government. On the death 
of Sultan Bahlol the throne of Delhi devolved on Sultan Sikandar. 
Sultan Husain with the connivance of Barbak collected troops, made 
several attempts against Delhi, but with him the Sharki dynasty closed. 


The Subah of Oudh. 


It is situated in the second climate. Its length from the Sarkér od 
Gorakhpur to Kanauj is 135 kos. Its breadth from the northern mountains 
to Sidhpir’ on the frontier of the Subah of Allahabad is 115 kos. To the 
east is Behar; to the north, the mountains ; to the south, Manikpdr, and 


2 A short biographical notice of him 
will be found at conclusion of Ferishta’s 
history. 

* Sothe text. TheS nol. M. “ Bhikan.” 

* There was an interval of 5 months 
during wich Muhammad son of Mabmid 
lived through his brief day of power 
which he stained with cruelty. He was 
assassinated, on account of his brutal 
treatment of his brothers. 

* The text has an evident error of 
qsuo for 29; sce p. 5 Vol I. (Preface 
to text) for the peculiar orthography of 
the Ain. 

§ In 1478. 

¢ Jaunpir continued to be governed 
by the Lodi dynasty till the defeat and 
death of Ibrahim grandson of Bahlol and 


last of the line, at Panipat by Babar in 
1526. A local kingdom was for a short 
time established under Bahadur Khéa 
governor of Jaunpfir who asserted his 
independence. It was recovered by 
Humayin, passed again into the hands 
of Sher Khfn and his son Salim. Ht- 
mayun on his reconquest of Hindustén 
died before he could master his eastern 
possessions. Jaunpur continued under 
the Afghans until Akbar in the 4th year 
of his reign, took possession of it 
through Ali K4li Khan and incorpors- 
ted it with his dominions. In 1675 the 
Vioeregal Court was removed to Al- 
lahabad and Jaunpur was governed 
thenceforth by a Nizam. 
7 This name is not traceable. 
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to the west, Kanauj. Its climate is good. Summer and winter are nearly 
temperate. Its principal streams are the Sard (Sarju), the Ghaghar 
(Gogra) the Sat and the Godi (Gumti). In the first mentioned, divers 
equatic animals and forms of strange appearance show themselves. Agricul- 
ture is in a flourishing state, especially rice of the kinds called Sukhdas, 
Madkhar, aud Jhanwdh,! which for whiteness, delicacy, fragrance and 
wholesomeness are scarcely to be matched. They sow their rice three 
months earlier than in other parts of Hindustan. When the drought begins, 
the Sai and the Gogra rise high in flood and before the beginning of the 
rains, the land is inundated, and as the waters rise, the stalks of rice shoot up 
and proportionately lengthen : the crop, however, is destroyed if the floods 
ere in full force before the rice isin ear. Flowers, fruit and game are 
abundant. Wild buffaloes are numerous. When the plains are inundated 
the animals take to the high ground where the people find sport in hunting 
them. Some of the animals remain all day in the water and only at night 
spproach the dry ground and breathe in freedom. Awadh® is one of the 
layest cities of India. In is situated in longitude 118°, 6’, and latitude 
, 22’. It ancient times its populous site covered an extent of 148 kos 
length and 36 in broadth, and it is esteemed one of the holiest places 
ef antiquity. Around the environs of the city, they sift the earth and 
gold is obtained. It was the residence of RAmachandra® who in the Treta‘ 
sgp combined in his own person both the spiritual supremacy and the 
kingly office. 

At the distance of one kos from the city, the Gogra, after its junction 
with the Sai, flows belows the fort. Near the city stand two coxsiderable 
tombs of six and seven yards in length respectively. The vulgar believe 
them to be the resting-places of Seth and the prophet Job, and extra- 
ordinary tales are related of them. Some say that at Rattanpir is the 
tomb of Kabir,® the assertor of the unity of God. The portals of spiri- 
taal discernment were partly opened to him and he discarded the effete 


* Usaally “ Jhanwfn.” 6 For an account of this Vishnuvite 
* Ajodbya. reformer I refer to the I. G. (2nd ed. VI, 
*The 7th avatdér, who in this capital p. 218). His doctrines were preached 
of the solar dynasty founded on the between A. D. 1380 and 1420 and at. 
chariot wheel of Brahma, consummated tempted the union of Hindu and Mubam- 
the glories of sixty generations of solar ‘| madan inthe worship of one God whether 
Princes and as the incarnate Rémé, is invoked as Ali or Réma. On his decease 
the hero of the famous epic that bears both these sects claimed the body and 
Ix name. while they contested it, Kabir sud- 
*A misprint in the text of loys for denly stood in their midst and com- 


Gy manding them to look under the shroud’ 
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doctrines of his own time. Numerous verses in the Hindi language are 
still extant of him containing important theological truths. Bahratch is 
a large town on the banks of the river Sarju. Its environs are delightful 
with numerous gardens. Sélér Masgid! and Rajab Sélér are both buried 
here. The common people of the Muhammadan faith greatly reverence 
this spot and pilgrims visit it from distant parts, forming themselves in 
bands and bearing gilded banners. The first mentioned was connected by 
blood with Mahmid Ghazni, and sold his life bravely in battle and left 
an unperishable name. The second was the father of Sult4n Firdz king of 
Delhi and won renown by the rectitude of his life. 

In the vicinity of the town, there is a village called Dékdx which for 
a long time possessed a mint for copper coinage. 

From the northern mountains quantities of goods are carried on the 
backs of men, of stout ponies and of goats, such as gold, copper, lead, 
musk, tails* of the kufds cow, honey, chk (an acid composed of orange juice 
and lemon boiled together), pomegranate seeds, ginger, long pepper, majtth 
root, borax, zedoary, war, woollen stuffs, wooden ware, hawks, falcons, 
black falcons, merlins, and other articles. In exchange they carry back 
white and coloured cloths, amber, salt, assafcotida, ornaments, glass and 
earthen ware. 

Nimkhdr is a fort of considerable note and a shrine of great resort. 
The river Godi (Gumti) flows near it, and around are numerous temples. 
There is a tank called Brahmdawartkund in which the water boils and 
with such a swirl, that a man cannot sink therein,* and it ejects whatever 


vanished. A heap of beautiful flowers of Ibrahim, son of N&zuk Shéh (p 


was there discovered, which, divided 
among the rival worshippers, were bu- 
ried or burnt according to their re- 
spective rites. Pilgrims from upper 
India to this day beg a spoonful of rice 
water from the Kabir Monastery at 
Puri in Bengal. 

2 Under the orders of Mahmid of 
Ghazni, he penetrated the country in 
A. D. 1088, but was eventually defeated 
at Bahraich and fell fighting, sanguine 
purpuratum, as Tieffenthaler writes, 
crowned with the double glories of the 
hero and the martyr. 

2 It would seem from a passage of 
Ferishta mentioning an inroad of 
Tibetans into Kasbmir in the reign 


859, II) that the y&k is meant. The 
Kashmiris retaliated by pursuing the 
marauders, and exacting as compensa- 
tion 500 horses, 1000 pieces of patts, 
200 sheep and 50 kutés cows ( (p69 3) 
Later on, it is mentioned by Abul Fazl 
among the fauna of India and described 
as little differing from the common cow 
except in the tail which is a distinguish- 
ing peculiarity, and the origin of its 
name, kutds. 

* Rubia Munjista, Roxb. a native of 
Nepal and other mountainous countries 
N.-E. of Bengal. Its root yields a red 
dye. 

* Tieffenthaler asserts that it derive® 
ita name from Brahma who is supposed 
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is thrown into it. In the neighbourhood is also a deep hollow, the spring- 
head of a small stream one yard in breadth and four digits deep that flows 
into the Gumti. The Bréhmans tell strange tales of it and pay it wor- 
ship. Its sand shapes itself into the form of Makddeo which quickly 
disappears again and of whatever is thrown in, as rice and the like, no 
trace remains. 

There is likewise a place called Chardmiti, whence, during the Hols 
festival, flames spontaneously issue forth with astonishing effect. 

Lucknow is a large city on the banks of the Gumti, delightful in its 
surroundings. Shaikh Mina whom the people consider a saint, lies buried 
here. 

Strajkand is a place of worship frequented by various classes of 
people from the most distant places. 

Khert is ® town on the banks of the river Sa? upon which the people 
go in boats to spear fish. 

Bilgrdém is & small town the air of which is healthy and its inhabitants 
sre generally distinguished for their quick wit and their love of singing. 
There is a well here which adds to the intelligence and comeliness of 
whomsoever drinks of it for forty days. 

This Suébah is divided into five Sarkars and thirty-eight parganas. 
The measured lands are 1 kror, 1 lakh, 71,180 bighas. Its revenue, 20 
krors, 17 lakhs, 58,172 dams, (Rs. 5,043,954-4), of which 85 lakhs, 21,658 
dims (Rs. 213,041-7,) are Suyuérghdl. The provincial force consists of 
7,640 Cavalry, 168,250, Infantry and 59 Elephants. 


Sarkdr of Oudh. 


Containing 21 Mehals, 2,796,206 Bigahs, 19 Biswahs, Revenue, 
40,956,347 Ddms in money. Suytrghdl, 1,680,248 Ddms. Castes various. 
Cavalry 1340, Elephants 23, Infantry 31,700. 


| Elephant. 


Ondh, with suburban 


district, 2 mahals, ... Bréhman 
Kumbi. 
Anbédha, has a brick 
fort, ar er Bais. 
Ybrahimébéd, 19,338-8 Anséri. 


to have sacrificed here, but according to sin of having slain a Bréhman in the 
the I. G. there is a legend that in one person of Ravana, who had carried off 
of these tanks, Rém& washed away his his wife Sita. * 
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4 : - | 3 
Bighas | Revenue |  . E a 
Biswas. D. A C 5 Z Cavalry. 
3 ‘A oO A} 
m = fy 
Anhénah, has a brick 
fort, sas eo. | 74,090 1,268,470 eos {100 | 2,000 Chauhan, 
newly con- 
verted to 
Isl4m.? 
Pachhamréth, »-. (289,065 4,247,104 | 88,885; 20 | 600 | ... |B&jpat, Béch- 
hal, Ghelot. 
Bilehri, has a brick fort, | 15,859 815,881 bas 50 | 2,000 | ... | Bachgoti. 
Basddhi, a wee $1,188 505,473 1,500} 20 | 600/ ... Do. 
Thénah Bhadéop. ...| 8,708-2 | 427,609 | 86,172] ... | 1,000 | ... Do. 
Bakth4, 44,401 385,008 3,960] ... | 500} ... Do. 
Daryébéd, has a brick 
fort, coe «.. [487,014 5,869,521 | 226,871 |100 | 2,000 | ... | R&jpat Chau- 
han, Raik- 
war.* 
Rudauli, has a brick fort, | 351,583 8,248,680 | 269,083| 50 | 2,000! ... Peirae Cy 
han, Bais. 
Silak, do. ee. | 571,071 4,723,209 | 200,945 |100 | 2,000] . Réjpat, Raik- 
Sulténpur do. oo. | 75,898 8,832,580 | 98,967 |200 | 7,000} 8 |Bachgoti. 
Satanpur, do. oo. | 80,164 1,600,741 | 109,788 |300 | 4,000| ... |Bais, newly 
converted to 
Isld4m, Bach- 
goti, Joshi. 
Subeha,® gee oes | 104,780 1,609,298 | 87,200 30 | 1,000] ... [Raéjpat. 
Sarwapéli, 68,170 1,210,835 | 47,107] ... | 1,000] ... |Bachgoti. 
Satrikah (Satrikh, I. G.) 87,041 1,126,295 | 92,695} 20 | 1,000| ... |Amséri. 
Gawirchak, _... Pe 79,158 3,778,417 3,782| 50 | 1,070| ... |Raikwér. 
Kishni, has a brick fort, 26,674 1,889,286 | 123,847 1,500} 3 |R&jpat. 
Mangalsi, eee .-- | 116,401 1,860,763 | 86,604} 20 | 1,000] ... |[Sombénai. 
Naipur, due woe | 5,997 808,788 2,940 500; ... | Various. 


Sarkar of Gorakhpur, 


Containing 24 Mahale, 244,283 Bighas, 13 Biswas. Revenue 11,926,790 


1 Sherring mentions a olan of these 
converts in Chait division of Allahabad 
Dist. I, 162. 

2 The origin of this tribe is given in 
the I. G. (Bahraich) and their settle- 
ments in Sherring I, 219. 

®In text 4%"? with a note of in- 
terrogation. Subeha is a well-known 
parganah in Béra Banki District. In 
the I. G. its area is recorded as 88 


square miles, or 66,467 acres of which 
30,788 are cultivated. Govt. land re- 
venue £6611. In Akbar’s time accord- 
ing to the above figures Re. 40,232-7, 
and the average, taking the bigha at { 
of an acre, 65,487} acres nearly. 

* An inferior tribe of Brahmans em- 
ployed in casting nativities. Elliot I, 
140. 
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Dams in money. Suytrghal 51,235 Dams. Castes various. 


Infantry 22,000. 


Atranlé, has a brick fort, 
Binéikpér, has a brick 
fort, eee eee eee 
Bénbhanpérah, (E. saan 
bani, p. eee 
Bhanwé; 
Telpdr, has a brick fort, 
Chilapérah, do. eee 
i ae (E. Dhuria, 
Drip and Kotlah, ° 
Rit (or tor Budacit) 2 


Gorakhpfr with subur- 
ban district, hasa 
brick fort on- the 


Bighas 
Biswas. 


82,052 


4,114-17 | 


18,857-7 


6,688 
8,105-15 
9,005-17 
6,536-14 
8,1867-19 


16,194-17 
83,188-19 


4,200 
10,762 


12,656-8 


1,252-6 


26,062 


Revenue 
D. 


1,897,867 
201,120 
600,000 
414,194 

.165,900 
400,000 
289,302 

1 517,078 


717,840 
1,618,074 


622,080 
485,948 


567,885 

40,000 
425,846 
618,256 


452,321 
51,100 


1,352,585 


2 See Vol. I, pp. 456 and 506 ; see also 
Sherring II, 248: also Afghan tribes 


under Sarkar of K4bul. 


6,935| 50 | 1,500 
2,170) ... | 400 
eoeee [400 | 8,000 
e eee 2,000 
Coecce 200 
sees. [100 | 2,000 
ecoe eee 2,000 
5,067| 60 | 400 
see 20 | 2,000 
20,873| ... | 1000 
cose 500 
8,919; 40 | 200 
eeoeee [800 | 2000 
eres | 20] 800 
escce eo 2900 
cooee | 20] 500 
16,771] ... | 2000 


Cavalry 1,010. 


Castes. 


Afghan-i-Mi- 
yanah.? 
Bisen, 
Rajpat 84- 
rajbansi. 
R&jpat. 
Bisen. 
Raéjpat 84- 
raj {. 
RAjpat. 


Bisén. 
Do. 
Rajpdt Bisen. 


Sombanaf. 
Do., troops 


entered 
under Bi- 


Sarajbansi. 
Bansi. 
Bisen. 


Bisen. 
Sombanaf. 


Bisen, Bais. 


2 Elliot, Dhéwépéra Kubéné. 
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Sarkar of Bahraich. 
Containing 11 Mahals, 1,823,435 Bighas, 8 Biswas, Revenne 24,120,525 
Dims in money. Suytrghal, 466,482 Ddms, Castes various. Cavalry 
1,170. Infantry 14,000. ) 


a al) eS 
Bighas | Revenue ; Pig 
Biswas. D. § A B q a Cantes 
Ps > S 
5 e ‘a — 
m2 .) = ey 


Bahraich with suburban 
district has a fort on 
the river Sarja ... | 697,281 9,189,141 | 402,111 4,600 | ... | Réjpat. 


Bahrah Pe we | 926 87,135 » | 600)].. 
Husampur, has a brick 
fort ‘se w». | 157,415 4,707,085 1,601; 70} 900} ... | Raikwér, Bi- 
sen. 
Dingdén i... oo. | 84,436 440,562 | .... | ... | 2,000 | ... | Janwar.® 
Rajhat sine -..| 4,064-11] 166,780 | ..... | ... {1,000}... | Ditto. 
Sinjhalli — w. | 124810 877,007 | oe. eo fideo) .<ceages sf cane Pu Jan- 
war. 
Sulténptr... .- | 58,146 166,001 |... |... | 700]... | danwar. 
Fakhbrpir, has a brick 
fort one ... | 191,720 8,157,876 | 66,085 {150 |2,000 | .. | Raikwar. 
Firozabid, ditto... | 108,601 1,933,079 4,107 |200 | 7,000 | ... er tee ce 
anwar. 


Fort of Nawagarh __... | 417,601 2,140,858 | ...... | 50 /1,000/ ... | Various. 


Kharonsa, has a brick 
fort eee .. | 28,489-17{ 1,815,051 2,628 /100 {1,000 | ... | Bais. 


Sarkér of Khatrdbéd. 
Containing 22 Mahals, 1,987,700 Bighas, 6 Biswas. Revenue, 43,644,381 
Dams in money. Suytrghal, 171,342 Ddms. Castes various. Cavalry 
1,160. Infantry 27,800. 


Suyirghal 
D. 
| Elephants. 


| Infantry. 


| Cavalry. 


2,000 | ... | Rajpat, 
Brahman. 


> Var. Kher. © Hind. M8 or FAC and AAT a 
2 A tribe of Rajputs in Sihonda and well known Réjput tribe, commonly 
Simauni of Bundelkhand : RasGl4béd and Tuar, and sometimes incorrectly, Tenore, 


¢ T. Bardr Anzana, G. Birduranjeh. 


Bithur of Cawnpore and in Kutiya 
§ Var. Asin, Ahin, Ahnin. 


Gunir of Fatebpir. 
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3 . |B 
Bighas | Revenue mo. > EB a Castes 
Biswas. sa [al] € | 4 
se |s| {2 
mn OP ag: he 
Bawan 56,156 | 1,161,235 | 26,488| 20 | 1,000 | ... | Ditto. 
Basrah 60,063 babs vues | ose | 800 Various. 
Bharwarab, has a brick 
fort oes 8,971-18 43,543 50 | 2,500 | ... | Ahnfn ? 
Baséra ‘ints -. | 21,740 276,066 | ...... a 200 | ... | Bachhal. 
Pils Sie sb 981-14 48,202 | ...... eee 200 . | Abnin.* 
Chhatyapar . 64,706 | 1,765,641 | 41,094| 50 | 700 Rajput Gaur. 
Khsirabad with subur- 
ban District, 2 Mahals, 
has a brick fort 169,072 | 2,161,284 | 174,191 | 50 |2,000 | ... | Brahman. 
ce 211,804 3,055,389 | 195,106 | 20 | 2,000 | ... | Sombansi. 
Berah ..| 68,832 | 2,091,983 | 8,666 | 60] 600 | ... | Chauhén. 
Sadrpir 120,698 881,175 | 15,581 | 20| 600 | ... | Janwér, 
oo has a brick Bachhal. 
107,368-5 | 5,620,466 | 562,087 |100 | 3,000 | ... | Rajput Kur. 
her, do. do. ...| 260,168 | 3,250,522 | 50,522 | 60 |1,500 | ... | Bison, Réj- 
Kbairigarh, one of the pat, Jan- 
most important fort- war. 
_Teases in Hindustan. 
There are 6 forta of 
brick and mortar, at 
ashort distance from 
it, — 43,052-7 | 1,829,328 : 800 |1,500 | ... | Bais, Bisen, 
Bacbhal, 
Kahnah. 
Kharkhota 15,815-16| 478,727 | ...... 20} 500 | ... | Asin? 
Khiénkhat Mau ‘ 3,058-11| 235,656 | ...... 400 | ... | Various. 
a -.. | 208,288 3,029,479 | 209, 079 60 1,000 . | Bréhman. 
Mschharhattah {| 71,069 | 2,112,176 | 2,430 | 30 | 2,000 | ... | Réjpat, 
, bas a brick Bachhal. 
fort Sis 68,775-18| 3,566,055 | 66,655 |100 | 1,500 Abir. 
Hargarion .. 66,952 200,000 | 26,385 | 20 | 500 Brahman. 


Sarkar of Lucknow. 
Containing 55 Mahals, 3,307,426 Brghas, 2 Biswas. Revenue 80,716,160 


Dims in money. Suytirghdl, 4,572,526 Dams. Castes various. Cavalry 
2,680. Elephants 36. Infantry 83,450. 
, 2 isle /2 
pete [epee | Bs |B) 2/4) cum 
by > & ® 
wa 6 | & | 


Abtthi (Ameth), has a 
brick fo ...| 117,381 | 3,076,480 | 300,217 |300 | 2,000 | 20 | Ansari, 


Unin, sea a brick fort.| 61,045 | 2,012,372 | 253,747 | 50 | 4,000 Sayyid. 
Tzauli, has a brick fort 
on the Giimti. . | 1,670,093"| 4,208,046 | 240,846 | 50 |2,000 | ... | Réjpat, 
Bachgoti. 


? In some M.S. 8. 1,670,093, for both 
the first two columns. 


* 2 Var. Asin, Ahin, Ahnin. 
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3 5 |: 
Bighas Revenue . q 
- Biswas. D. ga 5 q a Castes. 
Fd S yo a 
@ Oo] 4& | a 
Asiyén 57,726 880,625 | 63,421 | 10| 500 Bae, Chan- 
Asoha oe oe | 25,027 609,901 | ...... 400 Ahnin.’ 
Unchahgfon... —... | 83,122 417,967 | ...... 1000) 2,000 | ... | Bais. 
Bilgréon, has a brick fort:| 192,800 | 5,124,118 | $66,892 | 20 | 1,000 | ... Sayyid, Bais 
Bangarmaa Ditto eeo 242,291 8,802,122 151,481 eee 2,000 coe say oe 
6 
Bijlaur * - | 80,581 | 2,606,047 | 198,961 | 30 | 1,000 Chauhén. 
Bari . e+ | 80,590 | 1,284,799 | 51,660 | 30 | 1,000 | ... | Bais. 
Bharimau e+ 1 19,409-3 | 691,406] ...... 20 | 600 | ... | Bais. 
Pangwén 84,727 420,732 | 12,780 | ... | 500| ... | Bais. 
Betholi® _.., | 8,736 $40,191 | 8,194 200 | ... | B&éjpat, Jat. 
Panhan *| 8,945 267,809 |... 800 | ... | Bais. 
Parsandan . >| 9,111 287,587 | ...... |... | 200 Réjpat, — 
Khunbi 
Patan ove eo | = 6,621 214,256 | ..s000 | oo | 400 Bréhman, 
Khanbi. 
Bér4shak6r oe oe 9,857 168,584 eooee ooo 800 Bréhman. 
Jahalotar —... | 61,774 | 1,128,176 | 21,441 | 20 |2,000 |... | Chand. = 
Dowi, has a brick fort... | 88,687 | 1,988,887 | 174,207 | 80 |2,000 | _. | Rajpat. 4 
gar #20 eee 18,340-9 689,536 ecoee ° op 1,600 cee Pook 
adrah eee Nee 10,796 8.73 ryYYEyy) eoe ees } : 
Ranbarpér, has a brick os al o 
fort wee + | 76,490 | 3,425,886 | 79,225 |100 ‘2.000 Bais, Bribe & 
man. 
Rémkot, Ditto “| 9,790 268,009 | ...... | 200] ,,, | R&jpat. 
Sandilah, Ditto ‘++ | 398,700 10,628,901 | 887,246 1100 | 6,000 | .. Ghee 
Béipar wee ‘+ | $9,088-15| 2,625,888 | 28,886 | 40 | 1,000 | ... Béjpit, 
Sarosf a | 3,571 | 1,280,767 | 1,567 | 20 1,000 eo ot 
P 
Bétanpor . - | 60,600 | 1,028,800 | 10,192 | 50 | 2,000 Bais, Brab- 
man. 
Bahéif woe «+ | 18,065 694,707 | 180,216 | 10! 500 Réjpit. 
Sidhor* . 85,794 | 1,692,281 | 813,022 |100 | 1,000 | ... Afghio, Réj- 
pat. 
Sidhpér es «+! 9,871-4 | 605,018 | ...... 160 | 1,500 | ... | Bais. 
Sandi . vs) 7,856-9 | 392,813 | 18,792 | .. |1,000 | ... | R&jpat 
Sarén ose +1 6,576 210,816 | 2,858] ... | 100] ... | BAjpat, 
Fatehpar, has a brick Khunbi. 
fort woe -+ | 198,800 | 8,161,440 / 261,440 [200 |2.000] 5 sy arr 
Réjpat. 
Fatehpar Chaurési _... | 106,052 909,176 | 6,694 | 10 wo. | RAjpat 
Gah Anbhatti(Amethi)| Chandel 
has a brick fort ...| 47,856 | 1,800,000 | ..... . |260 |6,500 | 8 | Réjpat, Bah 
man 
Karsi, has a brick fort...| 80,817 | 1,698,844 | 62,919 | 20 2,000! 8 | Réjpiat. 
Kékori, Ditto ...! 81,584 | 1,184,482 | 14.480 | 30| 600 Réjptit, 
180D. 
Khanjrah___... »+ | 22,800 818,472 | ...... [100 | 2,000 Bais. 


* See note 2 last page. 
* So also in G. but T. Bidjnor, 
* G. Bithowly, T. Betholi. 


* Var. Sayyidpur, Seopér, Sheopur. 
G. Seedhore. 
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Mohin has a brick fort.. 
Moréon, has a brick fort R&jpat, Bais 
Madifon ie, Barkhalé. 
Mahéngh__... ue : 8,805 Réjpat. 
Manawi, has a brick fort.) 29,455 771,872 | 13,767 _— 
jpat. 

Wakréed* ... 17,959 576,200 | 5,247 Réjpat, Bais. 
a has a a fort. 163,226 2,450,522 | 6,609 Bais. 

we | 11,784 359,748 | 6,026 Bréhman. 
ava ise 18,109 $29,785 | ...... Bais. 


The Sibah of Agra, the Royal Residence. 


It is situated in the second climate. Its length from Ghdtampir on 
the Allahabad side to Palwal on that of Delhi is 175 kos. In breadth it 
extends from Kanauj to Ohandéri in Mdlwah. On the east lies Ghdtampir ; 
to the north, the Ganges ; to the south Chandéri, and to the west, Palwal. 
It possesses many rivers, of which the principal are the Jumna and the 
Chambal. The former flows down from the northern mountains, the latter 
rises at Hdsilptir in Mdloah and unites with the Jumna at Kdlpi. Ranges 
of hills lie scattered to the south. The excellence of its climate is almost 
unrivalled. Agriculture is in perfection. Fruits and flowers of all kinds 
abound. Sweet-scented oil, and betel-leaf of the firat quality are here 
obtained, and its melons and grapes rival those of Persia and Transoxiana. 
Agra is a large city and possesses a healthy climate. The river Jumna 
flows through it for five kos, and on either bank are delightfal villas and 


* In the I. G. Kachandan. ern and Central parganahs of Buland- 
* In the I. G. Malibébéd, alao in T and shahr. 

Q. * T. called also Béri. 
* Here a word illegible, Barkalé is an $ Doubtfal in text whether initial 


inferior class of Réjpits found in West- letter a 3 or Gs G. Henhér, 
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pleasant stretches of meadow. It is filled! with people from all countries 
and is the emporium of the traffic of the world. His Majesty has built 
a fort of red stone, the like of which travellers have never recorded. It 
contains more than five hundred buildings of masonry after the beautifal 
designs of Bengal and Gujerat which masterly sculptors and cpnning artists 
of form have fashioned as architectural models. At the eastern gate are 
two elephants of stone with their riders graven with exquisite skill. In 
former times Agra was 4 village dependent on Bidnah®. Sultan Sikandar 
Lodhi made it his capital,® but his present Majesty embellished it and 
thus a matchless city has arisen. On the opposite side of the river is the 
‘Char Bagh, a memorial of Babar.4 It was the birth-place of the writer 
of this work, and the last resting-place of his grandfather’ and his elder 
brother. Shaikh Al& u’ddin Majzib, Rafiiu’ddin Safaw! and many other 
saintly personages also repose there. 

Near the city on the banks of the river Jumna is a village called 
Rangtah, a much frequented place of Hindu worship. 

Fatehpir was a village formerly one of the dependencies of Bidnah, 
and then called Stkrt, situated twelve kos distant from Agra. After the 
accession of his Majesty, it rose to be a city of the first importance 
A masonry fort was erected and two elephants carved in stone at it 
gate inspire astonishment. Several noble buildings also rose to com- 
pletion and although the royal palace and the residences of many of the 
nobility are upon the summit of the hill, the plains likewise are studded 
with numerous mansions and gardens. By the command of his Majesty 
a mosque, a college and a religious house were also built upon the hill, the 
like of which few travellers can name. In the neighbourhood is a tank, 
twelve kos in circumference and on its embankment his Majeaty constract- 
ed a spacious courtyard, a mindr, and a place for the game of Chaugin; 
elephant fights were also exhibited. In the vicinity is a quarry of red stone 


1 I am inclined to doubt the correct- exist. The modern city is on the right 


ness of the juxtaposition of olf with 
aolfi and would refer the former 
to the preceding sentence, and place 
the stop after it. The S. ul. M. bears 
out this view. 

2 I follow here the spelling of this 
name in the first volume. 

® The old Agra of the Lodhi dy- 
nasty lay on the left bank of the river 
where traces of its foundations still 


bank and is the work of Akbar. The 
fort was built in A. D. 1566. 

* Later called Hasht Bihisht, or Né- 
rafshin Gardens, and now called the 
Ram Bagh. 

5 His grandfather Shaikh Khizr died 
on his journey to Siwistén, and his 
father Mubarak, at Lahore in 1593. 
See Preface to text, Biog. of Abul Fazl. 
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whence colamns and slabs of any dimensions can be excavated. In these 
two cities under his Majesty’s patronage carpets and fine stuffs are woven 
and numerous handicraftsmen have full occupation. Bidénah in former 
tunes was a large city. It possesses a fort containing many buildings 
and cellars, and people at the present day still find therein weapons of war 
and copper utensils. There is also a lofty tower. Fine mangoes grow here, 
some of them more than two pounds in weight. Sugar of extreme white- 
ness is also manufactured. Here too isa well, with the water of which 
mixed with white sugar, they make cakes weighing two pounds more or 
lees which they call kandeurah (with no other water will they solidify) 
and these are taken to the most distant parts asa rarity. Indigo of finest 
quality is here to be obtained, selling at ten to twelve rupees per man weight. 
Excellent hinna is also to be found, and here are the tombs of many emi- 
nent personages. 

Todah Bhim is a place ata distance of three kos, from which is a pit 
fall of water, the depth of which none has sounded. Mines of copper and 
larquoise are said to exist, but the expense of working them exceeds their 
income. 

Mathura (Muttra) is a city on the banks of the Jumna: it contains 
some fine temples, and is one of the most famous of Hind& shrines. Kadlpt 
isa town on the banks of the Jumna. -It is the resting-place of many 
saintly personages. Excellent sugarcandy is here manufactured. In the 
time of the Sharki princes, it was tributary to Delhi. When Kadir Khan 
affecting the airs of sovereignty proclaimed his independence, Suiltén 
Hoshang marched from M4lwah and having chastised him, reinstated him 
in the government. Sult4n Muhmdd of the Shark: dynasty, however, 
seized it in turn from Nagir Khan the son of Kadir Khan. 

Kanauj was in ancient times the capital of Hindustan. 

Gwalior is a famous fortress aud an elephant carved in stone at its 
gate fills the beholder with astonishment. It contains some stately edi- 
fices of its former rulers. Its climate is good. It has always been noted 
for its exquisite singers! and lovely women : here is an iron mine. 

Alwar (Ulwar) produces glass and woollen carpets. 

Perdth® possesses @ copper mine, so profitable that from a man weight 
of ore, they obtain 35 sers of metal. A silver mine 1s also said to exist but 
it does not pay to work it. 


1 According to the 8. ul M. the $ G. Beerat. T. Beréth. 8. ul M. Spy 
famous Ténsen was one of these. See a dependency of the government of 
Vol. I. pp. 611 of the Ain. Narnol, according to Tieffenthaler, 
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Near the hill of Nérnol is a well at which the Hindds worship and 
when the tiths' of Amdwas falls on a Friday, it overflows at sunrise and 
water can be drawn without the aid of a rope. 

At Singhdénah, Udaipur, and Kéfpdtl: are mines of copper. In the 
town of Kdnér# are many cold and hot springs. 

The Sdébah contains thirteen Sarkdrs, two hundred and three Parga- 
nahs (fiscal subdivisions). The measured lands are 2 krors, 78 lakhs, 
62,189 dighas, 18 biswas. The revenue is 54 krors, 62 lakhs, 50,804 dams. 
(Rs. 13,656,257-9-6). Of this, 1 kror, 21 lakhs, 5,703 déms (Rs. 302,642- 
9.) are Suytrghdl. The provincial force consists of 50,661 cavalry, 
577,570 Infantry, and 221 elephants. 


Sarkér of Agra. 


Containing 33 Mahals, 91,007,324 Bighas. Revenue 191,819,265 
Dams in money. Suytrghdl 14,566,818 Dame. Castes various. Cavalry 
15,560. Infantry 100,800. 


Agra with suburban 
district ase vee 

Etawah, has a brick 
fort on the Jamna ... 

0'11,° 

Oudéhi, (Elliot Odhi)... 


Ud (Elliot Od) 
Bajwifrah, has a stone 
fort, 7 ae 
Bidénah with suburban 
dist. has a stone fort 
Béri, ose ees . a8e6@ 


Bhoséwar, 


Banfwar, 


Bighas 
Biswas. 


891,990-5 | 44,956,458 |8,824,¢ cea! 1, 
10,789,325 


284,106 


Revenue. 
D. 


158,877-9 | 5,509,477 


274,067 


. | 208,505 


668,286 


235,442 
276,964 


. | 808,509 


12,880 


2 See p. 17 of this volume. 

*® So T. G has Kanwery. 

8 A Surajbansi tribe of Rajputs. 
Lodh, a widely spread tribe chiefly 


2,884,365 


1,008,848 
10,966,560 


7,110,104 
6,064,158 


5,505,460 


155,860 


ts | 8 


a |o 


161,362 |2000) 1,6000| ... 
81,542 |LOOC 

78,165 | 20 

86,870 | 100 

1500; 6,000 

562,205 | 560 

67,414 | 800) 7 
255,460 | 60 


fishermen. Bhadauriya isa branch of 


the Chauhan R&jputs. Elliot. 


4T. Ol. G. Owl. 


Jalégar, has a brick fort 


Janwér,® ~has a brick 
fert on the jumna ... 
Chausath, oes ae 


Dholpér, has a brick 
fort on the Chambal, 
Répri, has a brick fort, 


Khatténmar, ... Sie 
Mahéwan, has a brick 
fort eee eee 


Hatként, has a brick 
fort os 


Hilk, - 


Bighas 


Biswas 


43,009 


904,738 


407,652 
974,34 


6,384 
284,037 
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a 
Revenue. : 
D. £ a 

os 

7) 


. | 264,108-11| 8,737,075 


2,891,100 


6,835,400 


1] 442,260 


4,182,048 


2,912,495 
9,729,811 


477,201-11) 18,608,085 


318,285 
90,599 


202,728-18 


96,760 
290,708 


87,847 
66,690 
74,974 
10,190 
71,328 
432,930 


606,991-12 


187,421 


1,604,208 
985,700 


8,494,005 


745,951 
6,784,780 
1,165,807 


1,601,246 | 


1,148,076 

182,600 
2,009,255 
9,049,881 


5,698,807 


? Gdjars converted to Islam. Elliot. 


1,101. 


® Var. Mankrah. or Bankrah. 


* Var. Ohandwér. T. 
eujourdhui Ferozabad.” 
Agra 25 miles east, on the route from 


“ Tghandvar 


Distant from 


Castes. 
18,361 R&jpat, 
hatthar.' 
15,325 Réjpat, 
Br ; 
Ahir. 
412,080 Ghelot, Surdj 
Baénkrah3 
60,342 Chauhfn 
674,315 Réjpat, 
B n, 
Jat, Ahir 
222,628 Réjpat, Jat 
255,747 Sikarwil. 
178,407 Chauhéu, 
descen- 
dante of 
Réwat 
Béhan.* 
48,023 Réjpat. 
7,822 Rajput 
Chauhan. 
597,346 Shaikhzé- 
dah, 
Chashti, 
Rajpat 
Sankar- 
wal.’ 
sos R&jput, Jat. 
284,787 Sayyid, 
rahman 
69,770 at 
vee Rajput &o 
79,355 Do. 
dot Chauhan, 
9,255 R&jpat. 
301,980 Rajput, 
Brahman, 
Jat. 
43,231 Chauhan, 
Bhadau- 
riya. 
30,531 Rajput, of 
various 
castes. 


Muttra to Et4wah, I. G. 
* Probably error for Bahman or Brah- 
man. See Elliot under Chandel or Gau- 


tam. 


® Probably SikarwAl, a branch of the 


Badgijar Rajputs. 
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Sarkdr of Kalpr. 
Containing, 16 Mahals, 300,023 Bighas, 9 Biswas, Revenue, 49, 356, 
732 Dams in money. Surgiirghdl 278, 2904 Ddéms. Castes various, Cavalry 
1540. Elephants 80. Infantry 34000. 


Bighas | Revenue 
Biswas. D. 


Suytrghal 
Elephants. 
; 


on | aus | eee | ee | eee | eee ce eee ee 


U'laf, «| 95,677-18) 1,297,379 | 72,218 ... | R&jpat. 
Bildspdr, ... | 126,888.14] 8,714,547| 13,110 ... | Kachhwé- 
Badbnéth, (Elliot, phe hah. 
..| 72,980-14 1,260,199] 3,414 see 
Dérhote, ... | 108,085 1,760,750| 4,221 .«. | Saikhzdédah. 
Deokali, 100,652 1,466,985 | 1,700 10 | Brahman. 
Raéth, has a brick fort, 510,970-16| 9,270,894 270, 894 9 | Afghan, Tar- 
koman. 
Réepér, --. | 48,166-8 120,000 vee 10 | Réjpit. 
Séganp6r,’ ae sie 1,507,877| 58,664 .. | Rajput, Bais 
Shéhpér, sii eee 8,843,420 | 245,747 6 | Chauhan, 
Maliksé 
K4lp{, with suburban dah. 
district ves 4,871,053 | 208,909 Various. 
Kanér, ess wis 4,948,086; 6,085 Sengar.® 
Khandant, wi aes 3,027,917 | 27,121 Parhér. 
Khandélah, (Elliot ; 
Khurela) ... | 86,053-11} 871,783] 15,008 R&jpat 
Muhammadéabad, ... | 184,080 1,617,257] 4,260} Rajput, 
Kumbi. 
Hamifrpar, ... | 404,797-6 | 4,803,828 | 132,245 Kumbi. 


Sarkdr of Kanauj. 
Containing 30 Mahals, 2,776,673 Bighas, 16 Biswas, Revenue 52,5%, 
624 Ddms. Suytrghal, 1184 655 Dams. Castes various, Cavalry 3765. 
Infantry 78, 350. 


Revenue by ES : 
e ba 
5A 14 S 8 Castes. 
b | € | & 
8 a a te 
m7 © a) fe 
Bhigéon, has a fort and 
near it a tank called 
Somnét full of water 
extremely sweet 837,105 | 4,577,010 | 63,316 |1000) 10,000) ... | Chauh&n. 
Bhojpir, ... | 150,974-13] 3,446,737 | 104,705 | 160) 3 ... | Kharwal.® 
Bilgréon, (Elliot Tél- 
granw.) ... | 74,100-10} 3,387,076 | 128,558 | 20] 1000 | ... | Rajput, 
Musalmin. 
2 Matchlockmen. Klliot I. 174. Spelt elsewhere Séngarh. 
* T. Schagunpoor. G. Seekenpoor. * Elliot has Kharwédr as a tribe. I. 10. 


® A branch of the Agnibansi Rajputs. 
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3 
Bighas | Revenue 
Biswas i Castes 
fa 
Bithér, e.. | 175,042-11) 2,921,389 a ... | Chandél. 
Bilkfr, -.. | 68,773-14| 2,828,840 | 216,741 ... | Rajpat. 
Patialf, . | 158,684-14| 1,877,600 | 45,656 dput 
hauhén 
Pati Alipar, 88,418-11) 1,158,682 8060 .. | R&jpat. 
Pati Nakhat, we | 4$9,261-18} 566,997 2497 .. | Sengarh. 
Barnah, 34,736-14, 450,000 a ia Rajput, of 
various 
Castes 
Béré, 8,739-1 400,000 eee Chauhén. 
Phapaind, eo. | 111,546 5,432,391 | 19,813 Sengarh. 
76,318-7 | 1,522,028 | 22,128 Réjpat 
Chauhan. 
Beohé, 11,950-12| 483,171 | 79,045 Chauhén, 
Bais, Dhbé- 
kra a 
Sakét, 182,955-9 | 3,230,752 | 158,310 Chauhén. 
Bonj, : 64,070-6 | 1,200,000 |... Dhékrah 
Bah4war, ... | 78,674-9 | 262,245 | 21,969 Géuruah.? 
8eoli, (Elliot. Sheoli)... | 12,5238 623,473 — Rajput. 
Sakatpar, | 22,661 628,441] ... Rajput, Bais 
Sakrion, 19,817-10| 649,050 | 2253 Réjpat. 
ar, ...{ 26,195-8| 846,553 1640 Chauhén 
Seonrakh,® (Elliot Saa- 
rakh) «| 10,089-5 | 465,828 7138 Chauhan, 
Dhakrah. 
Sikandrapar Udahu, ...| 4,964-14) 276,918} | 22,624 Gauriéah, 
Brahman. 
Sarér,* «| 20,121-16) 447,568 20444 Chauhén, 
} Sengar. 
Sikand Atréji_ ...| 36,084-17] 269,622 6511 Réjpat. 
Shamsibéd, has a fort 
on the Ganges, 718,577-7 | 7,138,453 | 19,6038 R&thor. 
Kanauj with saburb. 
dist. has a brick fort: 
one of the great capi- 
tals of Hindust&n, .. | 126,255-12, 2,470,748 | 222,036 | 200/10,000| ... _Shaiksddah, 
Farmali 
Afghan 
Chauhan. 
Kampil, .«- | 189,808-6 | 1,651,586 | 30,870 Réjput, 
Chauhan, 
Panwér. 
Karioli, «| 40,445-6 | 1,409,988 20; 1000) ... | Rajpat 
Malkfsah, --. | 80,329-14) 1,500,000 300} 16000) ... RAjput Ghe 
t. 
Néniman, 8,829-5 136,921 200; 200; . , Béjpat, 
an 


* A Rajput tribe scattered over Agra, 


oo Etawa and Rohilkhand. Elliot, 
. 78. 


* An inferior clan of Réjpats often 
24 


confounded with Gaurdhars but quite 
distinct. Elliot, I. 115. 

* T. Sonarka; G. Sewbargeh. 

* Birér (Elliot). G. Serwer. T. Saror. 


Sarkdr of Kol, (Kott). 
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Containing 21 Mahalg 2,461,78, Bighas, Revenue 54,992,940 Déms in 
money, Su i as 2,094,840 Dame. Castes various. Cavalry 4,035. In- 


fantry 78,95 
Bighas 
Biswas. 
Atrauli, + | 820,669 
Akbarébéd, »-- | 118,889 


Ahfr, has a brick fort 
on the Ganges, coe | 45,764 


Pahésa, eee | 65,060 
Bilrém, e+e | 111,878 
Pachléné, «1 89,128 
Tappal, haga brick fort, | 163.046 
Thénah Féridé4, «| 68,847 
Jalali, «+ | 145,801 
Chandaus, eo | 42,469 
Kharjah, 89,726 
Dambhéi has a brick 

fort? 48,589 
Sikandrah Réo, has a 

brick fort, 83,480 
Sérén, haa a brick fort, | 40,656 
Sidhtpér, eo | 70,567 
Shik4rpar, «| 44,880 


Kol, has a brick fort, ... | 548,656 


Gangéri, -- | 68,545 
Mérahréh, eos | 208,587 
Malikpar, ; 
Nab, fae a brick fort, 

(Elliot, Noh. o- | 189,299 


8,008,409 


2,106,554 


2,502,562 
2,181,765 


624,825 


1,802,571 
112,750 


2,957,910 


1,749,288 
3,708,020 


2,169,989 
4,412,831 
875,016 
989,458 
1,974,827 


10,412,806 


872,050 


8,679,682 
} 446,132 


1,811,955 


Oastes. 


* Pandir is one of the numerous 
branches of the Gdjar clan. Elliot, I 19. 


* The word ‘fort’ has been omitted 
and the text but Gladwin confirms the 


emendation. 


Var. Sérkhi. Sukhi. 
* A turbulent tribe of Réjpfits of the 
Tuar olan in the 8. E. Rohilkhand 
Elliot, I, 141. 
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Sarkdr of Guwédlior. 

Containing 16 Mahale, 1,146,465 Bighas, 6 Biswas. Revenue 29,683,- 
649 Déms in money, Suytirghdl, 240,350 Déms. Castes various. Cavalry 
2,490. Infantry 43,000. 


aS . {3 
Bighas | Revenue os E F Castes. 
Biswas. D. A oY 
a |é| 4 |e 
Anbén, has a fort, . | 106,899-14| 2,277,947 ° 200} 4000 Tonwar. 
Badrhattah, Do. 68,914-18} 696,800 300; 6000 atte Raj- 
t. 
Chati4war,* Do - | 140,140-16/ 1,051,841 | 85,980) 100] 4000 Bréhman. 
Thalégé, Do. .| 82,677-16| 219,806 oe 100 .» | Gdjar. 
Dandréli, . | 197,816-11] 1,807,207 50} 1000] ... | Réjput Top 
war. 
Rhepur, ese | 87,797-17) 1,017,721 “ 0} «=. 700} .... | Tonwar. 
rie oo. | 94,248 832,128 ‘ ... | Sikarwal. 
uli, -. | 46,284-8 | 2,001,344 700} ... | Bagri. 
Serbandah, has a brick 
fort. «| 22,124-17| 267,497 6000} ... | Sikarwél. 
AlipGr, has a fort, 
during Sultén Alé- 
Gddin’s time it was 
called Akhér.® -- | 211,229 | 65,123,766 60] 600i ... | Bréhman 
Gwilior with suburban 
district. . | 845,657 [12,483,072 | 188,740!1000| 2000] ... | Réjpat, Ton- 
war. 
Khatéli, has a fort. ...| 198,270 | 8,106,319 6,450) 200} 4000] ... | Jat. 
Sarkér of I'rij. 


Containing 16 Mahals, 2,202,124 Bighas, 18 Biswas. Revenue 37,780,- 


421 Dims in money. Suytirghdl, 456,493 Déms. Castes various. 
Cavalry 6,160. Elephants 190. Infantry 68,500. 
re E 
Bighas | Revenue | ‘>. 
Biswas. ga a £ | Castes 
7) 
a || 4 la 
Irij, e+ | 625,597 | 2,922,436 | 101,661] 100] 6000} 10| Kéyath. 
im money. 
Parihér, has a brick 
fort. +» | 752,791 —_| 6,237,096 | 172,880] 940] 20500} 59] Réjpat. 
Bhindér® . | 257,042-18| 2,633,449 | 100,688] 60] 2000) 65: Afghdn, 
; Kéyath 
Bijpér,* {| 80,635 | 1,891,097 5000) ... | Tanwar. 
Pandér, 8,961 464,111 1 000} +~—«&B| Parihér. 


* Var. Chanp&war. Chantéwar. G. 
Chentower. T. Tschotaur. 
* Ver. Akhar, Kahér, Sabér. 


® Var. and G. Phéndér. 
* Var. Bhijpér. 


— m2 
on 3 
° A 
Bighas | Revenue 7) 7 astes. 
Biswas. D eA 2 q 5 : 
g |8| 4 la 
Jhatra,? 4 mahals, has 
brick fort. ee wae 11,787,904 a 4000) 15000) 70) R&jpat. 
Ridbanah, has a fort, ... | 12,072 500,000 ~ 5O| 2000} ... eras 
Shéheédahpar, ... | 21,257 | 450,781 oem erty eer, (err - 
Khatélah &c. 3 mahals, 
has a fort. ; ae 3,000,000 |... 100} 5000: 20, Gond. 
Kajhddah, ese eee 750,200 ses eee nes eee 
Kidér,* a ie 120,000 gas. Weegee cote Nees sei 
Kinch, hasa fort. ... | 155,820 {1,851,802 27,712) 60} 2000) ... | Kambi. 
Khakés,® has a fort, ...| 89,283 {1,848,073 7,673 60} 1000) ... sei 
Kinti, we] ae | 240,000 a 801 6000! 10] Gond. 
Khéerah, has a bric 
fort, ... | 222,657 (4,776,867 | 46,729| 200) 6000) 1 — os 
an. 
Mah6li, ... | 26,581 | 602,102 ..» | 100] 10,000] 10} Paribér. 


ry Se ee ee nent 


Sarkar of Baydnwén.* 


Containing 27 Mahals, 762,014 Bighas. Revenue, 8,459,296 Dams. 
Suyutrghdl, 82,662 Ddéms. Castes various. Cavalry 1,105. Infantry 18,000. 


Bighas | Revenue 
Biswas. D. 


Antri, yields excellent 

quality of betel leaf 

from which the reve- 

nue is chiefly derived. | 906,140 
Amwiri, soe | 223,000 


Atiwan, .. | 35,958 | 165,165 


Autélah° | 29,444 | 82,455 1,287 
BayanwAn, ..| 86,241 |801,275 | 20,169 
Panwar, «| 17,829 | 457,489 6,558 
Pardnchah, | 89,784 | 896,198 | 21,541 
2 Jhatré, Jhatar. Chhatar, Chhatar- * Var. and G. Sanwin. T. Beanban. 
par. 5 Var. Jaitwan. Atiw&n. Anboan. G. 
* Kédpér. Jytewan. T. Intva. 
*® Khankes. Khakesh. Gangés. Khak- * Var. and T. Adhela. 


gen. 
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3 
Bighas | Revenue ° q 
Biswas. D. t Ly =. 
5 a = 
79) >) es] 
Badnén, ae 276,009 me Bandéla. 
Bhasandé, - i 169,040 - Panwar. 
Janér hasafort, ...| 60,978 | 646,631 8,800 Ahir, Bréh- 
man. 
Jarhali, ee | 19,865 | 144,055 Panwér 
Jagtan, a ee 128,680 Various. 
Dhimilah,*? here a large 
Iske, fall of water- 
lilies, oo | 18,127 17,306 ate Bréhman, 
Gijar 
Ruchédah, eo. | 94,223 | 472,889 15,702 mets 
Retangarh, has a fort,| 70,628 | 855,995 Jab. 
Bo ; 2,309 |1,017,682 Gojar. 
Schandi, has a brick 
fort, 81,655 | 896,959 as Pénwér. 
Kanaulah, 11,764 | 864,968 . Gujar, Jat. 
Karharah, os 277,000 ‘we Mentioned 
under 
Ratan- 
Kahedd,® has a fort in 
the mountains, --. | 27,290 | 196,304 — Bréhman. 
Khand -..| 17,408 |162,661 | 8,086 Ahfr, Jat 
Khand Bajrah the 
; ..| 38,782 | 188,984 Si Bundélé, 
Jat. 
Do. the lesser, .. 1,602 68,470 da Miné,® Qajar 
Kherihét,* 24,318 | 112,079 z, Do. 
Eajhérah, has a stone 
fort on a hill, «| 17,269 82,291 bag Géjar. 
Kadwéhah, 7,169 43,296 “ee Ahir. 
Man, haa a fort, 59,070 | 850,429 | 5,189 Abfr. 


Sarkdr of Narwar. 


Containing 5 Mahals, 394,353 Btghas. Revenue, 4,233,822 Dams. 
Suytirghdl 95,994 Déms. Castes, Rajpit Topwar. Cavalry, 500. Infantry, 


200,00. 


‘ Var. Chitor. T. Tschinor, G. Chitore. 

* Var. Dhaclah. T. Dehala. It was 
2 miles to the west of this place, accord- 
ing toT. that Abul Faz] lost hislife in the 
ambuscade set for him by the Bundélé 
Chief Bir Sing: “il fut, vilainment 
pris dans ies laqs comme-un gibier et 


tué 4 Vinstigation de Jehangir fils 
d’Acbar.” 

* Var. and T. Somandi. 
Kandl. 

* For the Minas, see Sherring, III. 78 

* Var. Ghatripél. G. Kheteryhaul. 


Var. and T. 
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pene me ; = | i Caries: 


| Blephants. 


rd has a fort; some 
of the villages near 
the Sakl& are of 
great uctive 
valne. oo 88,085 688,700 ese soe fee ove see 


Bauli, has a fort on the 

Sakl 242,456 141,915 eee eee Cee 
SeopGri,' has a atone 

fort, 24,975 1,250,000 ae eee eon eee 
Kolaras has 2 forts, one 

near the village of 

Barwé There is a 

small hill with a 

waterfall. It is a 

place of Hindu wor- 

ship, | 188,10 | 764,880 | 14,882 | ... | woe | os an 
Narwar with suburb. 

dist. has a stone fort. 

In certain parts of 

the fort are ancient 

Hindu temples of 

atone. | 25,522 | 488,025 | 81,812 | ...} .. |... oe 


Sarkar of Mandldér. 


Containing 14. Mahals. 65,642 Bighas. Revenue 3,738,084 Dams. 
Castes, Rajput, Jaédén. Cavalry “4000. Infantry 5000. 


Bighas |Revense 
Biswas. D. 


Untgar, has a stone 
fort on a hill and 
below it flows the 


river Chambal, oe | 7,674 | 498,978 | Dangri, eee 902] 64,126 
Bijhipar, ... | 6,418 | 859,706 | Ratanbalshar, . | 1,215] 82,098 
Balgolf, | 6,366 Samarthalah, . | 9,160 | 826,890 
Békhar, | 4,882 | 261 748 Kamtkbarah, w» | 1,988 116,163* 
Bagrénd,® aes Kharnin, is 820] 654,074 
Jhakwér, as Kahténi,® 1,925 | 651,944 


Mandléer, has a fort on 
a hill and the river 
Chambal on the 

7,812 | 498,978| north, -.- | 16,745 | 697,794 


1 I adopt a variant, as it agrees with * Var. 1810. 
G. and T. The text has Seorpéri. 5 Var. 764,880. 
® Var. Bakhrénd. T. Bacrénd. © Vér. and T. Khaloli. 


® T. Makreri. G. Bughowry. 
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Sarkar of Alwar. 


Containing 43 Mahale, 16,62,012 Bighas. Revenue, 39,882,204 Déms. 
Suyérghdl, 699,212 Ddms. Cavalry 6504. Infantry 42,020. 


Zehr | So t ili P| A| cn 
a 


Alwar, has a stone fort 


on s hill, 85,084 2,679,820 850,056 10 1,500 tas Khénzfdah of 
Mewit, des- 
cendants of 
Bahédar 
Khén. (See 
I. G. Mew- 
&t).? 
dntholah Hébré, we | 24,986 850,781 | 20 | 500 | ... |Kachhwéhah. 
Anran, -| 89,762 642,153 1,048 ; 20 | 1,000 | ... |Bakkél. 
Imfilpér, ee | 28,988 608,840 2,266 | 40| 600 | ... |[Kh&énzédah of 
Mewit. 
Weit, has a stone fort, 

(Parét, p. 96.) we | 23,523 {7,201,791 1,796 | 60 | 1,000 . | Bakkél. 
Mhrézpar, «. | 119,015 |2,621,958 | 9,817 |850 | 2,000 Khhnzédah of 
habidarpér, »» | 60,451 [1,950,000 | 95,000 {500 | 2,000 MewiSt. 
Babrk6l, @oe 74,281 678,783 Pry 60 1 ,000 F Do. Do. 

Do. Do. 
Balbir, e- | 58,654 443,612 . 40 | 600 Bad jer, 
jpat. 
Barédah Fateh Khan, 16,074 201,059 1,059 | 80 | 3800 Khénz4dah of 
Mewat. 
Panéin, 28,726 195,680 bee 5 50 Khénzdédah 
and Meo 
Barédah Meo, 18,062 163,045 619 | 50] 300 | .. Do. 
Bédah , : 30, 146,000 sais 5 50 | ... 
Bhiwin, eee | 14,918 122,088 5 50 | ... | Various. 
Basinah, 20,789 100,856 5 50 Do. 
Bajhrab, F 2,663 104,890 10 50 Khansédah 
and Meo 
Bélhattah, 6,665 183,507 ‘us 30 | 600 Badgfjar. 
Jalélptr, | 46,840 898,599 | 10,665 |...) .. Khanzaédah 
and Meo. 
Hasanpir Badéhar, ...| 20,853 947,871 8,020 |100 | 300 | ... Do. 
Hampi Kori, (Géri, 
47,740 =‘|1,259,659 .. {120} 800 Do. 
, has & stone 
we | 26,489 456,779 8,120 |500 | 1,000 Chanhén 
Declf Séjart, .- | 83,188 {1,600,000 ... {160 | 1,000 Badgéjar 
' - | 27,051 695,262 7,812 |150 |1,000 


| 


* Mentioned in Elliot as in ancient genous tribe converted to Isl&m, but re- 
times 8 well-known lawless plundering taining a good many Hindo customs; 
face, driven out of the Etawah tract by now an agricultural people divided into 


the Senghers and Chauhéns. According 13 clans. 
te Sherring (II. 90) they are an inde- 
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Bighas | Revenue 
Biswas. D. 


Dhara, oe. | 12,888 612,613 Khénrédah 
and Meo. 
Réth, »- | 6,030 229,741 .. | Meo. 
Sakhan, ... | 18,790 804,262 - o | Chaubfén. 
Khohari Rana, eas 2,208 (4,859,272 ... | Kh&nzdédah 
of Mewikt, 
A’mé' and 
Daur. 
Kheléhar, ... ... | 68,276 |1,459,048 --. | Meo. 
Kol Dhoar, «. | 83,956 627,100 we ... | R&jpat. 
Kiyérah, ... ae 307 | 600,000 - | Mind. 
Khértahli, w. | 26,746 465,640 ... | Sayyid, Ga- 
ar. 
Ghét Sédan,* (or Seon) 
has a fort, ww. | 16,494 357,110 Digs ro Ve, Oars 
Kohrana, . 3,565 166,666 ae ... | Méhat? 
Mandiwar, ‘has a brick 
fort, .. .. | 100,822 {1,889,097 Chaubén 
Méjpir, 44,140 639,858 Abbasi 
Mubérakpar, 18,636 514,193 Khanzédah. 
Mongéné, « | 88,112 475,260 an ‘ee Do. 
Mandaursh, 17,800 27,051 sue -e- | Chauhén. 
Nanugion, (N owgong) .. 28,771 |2,056,512 Kh&nzédab. 
Néhargerh, | 85,452 | 604,194 Do. 
Hars6ri, ; 11,800 227,096 Meo. 
Harpar, ... | 16,044 686,605 Jat. 
| Haraéné, ... ». | 4,025 | 208,281 Meo. 


Sarkdr of Tijdrah. 


Containing 18 Mahals. 740,001 Bighahe. 53 Biswas. Revenue, 
17,700,460 Dams. Suytrghal, 701,7613. Cavalry 1,227. Infantry 9,650. 


Biswas. 


| Elephants. 


Indér, has fort on a hill,| 134,150 Khéngédah of 
, Mewat. 
Ujinah, ... ... | 938,926 Khiéngédah, 

Thathaer 
2 The reading of the last two names is * Doubtful, var. Hat. apparently con- 
doubtful and has the following variants. nected with note 1. 
re Bg Uylel - yoga 9 calet * A figure seems to be omitted be- 
wb geno tween the 2 and the 6. 


ae | adopt the variant which agroes 
with T. 
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Bigh Revenue Z in 3 
Bins Ba [2] E/E] coin 
Pa 3 > 2 
8 o ae — 
m7 — © ic 
Umré Umri, aes 8,107 307,037 10 | 100 lee 
60. 
Bisri, re «. | 35,703 215,800 5,354 | 10 | 200 Khénzédah, 
Meo. 
Par, es a 2,476 540,645 1,569 | 10 | 200 Thathar. 
Pangwin, has a ston 
fort, ... ...| 75,148 | 1,329,350 | 34,312 | 20 | 800 .- | Meo. 
Banohré,' has atone fort | 67,778 | 1,416,715 | 25,471 | 80 | 400 | ... Do. 
Tijérah, has a fort, ...| 131,960 | 3,603,596 | 204,419 | 500/2,009 | ... | Do. 
Jhimrawat, has a stone 
fort on a hill, ... | 22,632-11 | 496,202} | 31,2834 | 50 | 300 |... | Do. 
Khanpar, ... ee 9,893 195,620 aay 20 | 150 |... | Do. 
akras, ... ... | 12,106 | 460,088 | 50,411 | 14/ 150 | ...] Do. 
Santhadéri, ... | 7,712-11 | 406,811 | 267,470/200| ... |... | Do. 
Firézpur, situated on th 
skirt of a hill in which 


there is an ever-flow- 

ing fountain with an 

image of Mahadeo set 

up; a Hinda Shrine...| 64,150 | 8,042,642 | 69,044 | 60 |1,000] ... | Do. 
Fatehpur Mangarté® ...| 48,700 | 1,135,140 | 12,955 | 10 | 200 |... | Do. 
Kotlah, has a brick fort 

on a hill on which 

there is a reservoir 4 

kos. in circumference 71,265 | 1,652,196 | 7,017 | 80] 700 | ... | Kh&nz&dah, 


Giajar. 
Karherah, (Gh&sérah, 
Elliot) ... ws 9,785 $30,076 ase 10 | 200 | ... | Meo. 
Khora ka Thénah. (So 
in MSS., but Elliot 
Khawé) ... dee 7,945 168,719 et se , 
Naginén, ... s | 7,215-19 | 377,257 8,572 |100| 150 |... | Do. 


Sarkdr of Narnol. 


Containing 16 Mahals. 2,080,046 Bighas. Revenue, 50,046,703 Dams. 
Suyirghal, 775,103 Déms. Castes various. Cavalry 7,520. Infantry 37,220. 


| Elephants. 


’ Var. Babnohua. Elliot. Bhasohré. G. * Var. Mongota. T. Mungrina. G. 
Banbobra. Mewngowneh. 
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Fe ns |e 
Bighas | Revenue to & 3 
Biswas. D. 3S A 2 5 B Caetes: 
a |o| 4 |e 
Babéi, has a stoue fort 
and a coppermine; 
hills adjacent, | 78,426 | 920,170 ion 400} 3,000 | ... | Parihar. 
Barédah Rané, we | 47,266 592,995 ae 300 | 2,000 | ... | Chanhén. 
Chal kalanah, -..| 617,540 | 7,744,027 | 56,164 |200/5,000 | ... | Jat of the 
Sangwan 
clan. 
Jhojein, has a atone 
fort on the skirt of a 
hill, _ | 95,831 | 2,329,069 a» (2000) 3,000 | ... | Kiyam 
KhAni.* 
Singhanah Udaipir, has 
@ coppermine and mint 
for copper coinage ... see 11,881,629] 3,351 | 400/1,000 | ... | Tonwar, 
in money. Parihar. 
K4nédah, in the village 
of Zerpiar in this Par- 
ganah, a large Hindu 
temple, ... | 10,723 | 4,856,189 | 91,577 |1000| 4,000 | ... | R&jpat, Mu- 
salman, 
Halu? 
Kotpotli, has a stone 
fort and in the village 
of Bhandhérah is a 
copper mine in work- 
ing, dee «+ | 170,674 | 4,266,837 | 29,425 |'700/ 4,000 | ... | Tonw&r Raj- 
put, Gond. 


Kanérij, has 3 forts in 
three villages, «.. | 150,297 | 2,721,126 ... {10001 5,000 | ... | Tonwar. 


Khandélé, 1,300,000 eae 200 | 2,000 | ... | Rajput, 
in money. Kachh 
hah. 
Khodana, ... -. | 18,493 808,109 20 | 700 | ... | Jat 


Lapoti, ée -» | 88,281 | 1,512,470 | 16,000 | 100] 500 | ... | Chauhan. 
Villages* at the foot of 
the mountain where is 
acopper mine. Inthat 
of Réepore is a copper 
mine and a mint and 


the stream there is 


olluted by it, . | 176,650 | 274,350 -  {100] 2,000 | ... | Narban.‘ 
Narnol, has a stone fort, | 214,218 | 5,913,218 | 549,161 | 500] 2,000 | ... | Abir. 
Narhar, do., 356,293 | 4,262,837 | 29,405 | 500] 2,000 | ... | Kiém Khéni, 


* Called Kéim Khaéni by Elliot and * G. 3 villages. 
Sherring. They are Chauhéns convert- * A sub-division of the Réjp4t clan 
ed to Islam. Their ancestors fought of Chauhéns. 
against Béber in 1528, ° Var. Mékré, Ghar, Takar. 


* Var. Hant. Jat. 
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Sarkar of Sahdr. 


Containing 7 Mahals. 763,474 Bighas. Revenue 5,917,569 Ddms. 
Suyirghdl 109,447 Déms. Castes various. Cavalry 265. Infantry 1,000. 


Pahéri, ... ... | 106,422 1,228,999 | 26,045 | 20; 700] ... |Meo,Thathar. 
Bhadanli, ... ...| 25,980 441,840 | 6,840 | 10] 800| ... | Jat &o. 
Sahfér, hasa fort,  ... | 385,895 | 2,489,816 | 21,678 | 200|7,000 | ... | Baéchhal, 
Giajar, Jat, 
Kachhwé4- 
de hah. 
Kémah, _... «.- | 90,500 605,724 1,229 | 10} 300] ... | Meo, Jat, 
Ahir. 
K6h Mujahid, ... | 28,769 | 170,865 bes 4 200 | ... | Meo, Jat, 
Naénhérah, ...| 50,816 618,115 17,518 | ... via cae sr Jat, 
eo. 
Hodal, ... | 78,600 462,710 88,140 | 10 | 200. ... | Jat &o 


Tho Subah of Malwah. 


It is situated in the second climate. Its lexgth from the extreme point 
of Garha (Mdndla) to Banswdrah is 245 kos. Its breadth from Chandért 
to Nadarbdr! is 230 kos. To the east lies Béndhi; to the north Narwar; 
to the south Baglénah; to the west Gujarat and Ajmer. There are moun- 
tains to the south. Its principal rivers are the Narbadah, the Siprd, the 
Kak Sind, the Béiwa,* and the Kéds.8 At every two or three kos clear 
and limpid streams are met on whose banks the willow grows wild, and 
the hyacinth and fragrant flowers of many hues, amid the abundant shade 
of trees. Lakes and green meads are frequent and stately palaces and. 
fair country homes breathe tales of fairyland. The climate is so tem- 
perate that in winter there is little need of warm clothing nor in summer 
of the cooling properties of saltpetre. The elevation of this province is 
somewhat above that of other areas of the country and every part of it 
is cultivable. Both harvests are excellent, and especially wheat, poppy, 
Sugarcane, mangoes, melons and grapes. In Héstlpir the vine bears’ 
twice in the year, and betel leaves are of fine quality. Cloth of the best 


* Sometimes in the text Nazarbér, reads Betba ow Bagbanti. The text also 
Bayley in his History of Gujarét has has the d of Narbadah reduplicated. I 
Nandarbér. It is nearly dae E. of Surat. follow the I. G. 

* The text has Betamah with a vari- ® T. reads Chambal. G. Lowdy. I do 


eat Néwm which Gladwin adopts. T. not trace it in the I.G. Perhaps Loni. 
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texture is kere woven. High and low give opium to their children up 
to the age of three years. The peasants and even grain dealers are never 
without arms. JUyjain is a large city on the banks of the Sipra. It is re- 
garded as a place of great sanctity and wonderful to relate, at times the 
river flows in waves of milk. The people prepare vessels and make use 
of it, and such an occurrence brings good fortune to the reigning monarch. 

In the 43rd year of the Divine Era when the writer of this work was 
proceeding to the Deccan by command of his Majesty, a weck before his 
arrival at Ujjain, on the 16th of the Divine month of Farwardin (March) 
four gharis of the night having elapsed, this flow occurred, and and all condi- 
tions of people, Musalman and Hindu alike talked of it.! 

In the neighbourhood are 360 places of religious worship for Bréh- 
mans and other Hindis. Close to this city is a place called Kaliyddah, 
an extremely agreeable residence where there is a reservoir continually 
overflowing yet ever full. Around it are some graceful summer dwell- 
ings, the monuments of a past age. 

Garha® is a separate state, abounding with forests in which are nu- 
merous wild elephants. The cultivators pay the revenue in mohurs and 
elephants. Its produce is sufficient to supply fully both Gujarat and 
the Deccan. 

Chanderit was one of the largest of ancient cities and possesses a stone 
fort. It contains 14,000 stone houses, 384 markets, 360 spaeious caravan- 
serais and 12,000 mosques. . 

Timuin is a village on the river Betba (Betwa4) in which rmermen are 
seen. There is also a large temple in which if a drum is beaten, no sound 
is heard without. 

In the Sarkar of Bijdgarh there are herds of wild elephants. Mandt is 
a large city; the circumference of its fort is 12 kos, and in it there is au 
octagonal tower. For some period it was the seat of government and 
stately edifices still recall their ancient lords. Here are the tombs of the 


———— 


1 Another reading adopted by Glad- 
win is “ partook of it.’”’ Gladwin while 
rejecting this fable, suggests a sudden 
impregnation of the river with chalk and 
happily quotes Pope’s Windsor Forest 
regarding one of our own rivers, “ And 
chalky Wey that rolls a milky wave.” 
It might be argued that the people of 
Ujjain must have distiguished chalky 
water from milk, but the incapacity in 


this respect of Londoners of the pre- 
sent day triumphantly answers the ob- 
jection. 

* It was the ancient capital of the 
Gond Dynasty of Garha M4ndla and its 
ruined keep known as the Madan Mahal 
still crowns the granite range along the 
foot of which the town stretches for 
about 2 miles. I. G. 
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Khilji Sultans. A remarkable fact is that in summer time water trickles 
from the domed roof of the mausoleum of Sultan Hoshang and the simple- 
minded have long regarded it as a prodigy, but the more acute of under- 
standing can satisfactorily account for it. Here the tamarind grows as 
large as a cocoanut and its kernel is extremely white. 

Learned Hindus assert that a stone is met with in this country which 
when touched by any malleable metal turns it into gold, and they call it 
Péras. They relate that before the time of Bikraméjit, there reigned a 
just prince named Raji Jai Sing Deva who passed his life in deeds of 
beneficence. Such a stone was discovered in that age, and became the 
source of vast wealth. The sickle of a straw-cutter by its action was 
changed into gold. The man, not understanding the cause, thought that 
some damage had occurred to it. He took it to a blacksmith by name 
Mandan to have it remedied, who divining its properties, took possession 
of it, and amassing immense wealth, garnered a store of delights. But 
his natural beneficence suggested to him that such a priceless treasure 
was more fitted for the reigning prince, and going to court he presented it. 
The Raja made it the occasion of many good deeds, and by means of the 
riches he acquired, completed this fort in twelve years, and at the request 
of the blacksmith, the greater number of the stones with which it was 
built, were shaped like an anvil. One day he held a festival on the banks 
of the Narbadah, and promised to bestow a considerable fortune on his 
Brahman priest. As he had somewhat withdrawn his heart from worldly 
goods, he presented him with this stone. The Brahman from igno- 
rance and meanness of soul, became indignant and threw the precious 
treasure into the river to his subsequent and eternal regret. Its depth 
there prevented his recovering it, and to this day that part of the river 
has never been fathomed. 

Dhér is a town which was the capital of Raj&é Bhoja and many ancient . 
princes. The vine here bears twice in the year when the sun first enters 
Pisces (February) and Leo (July), but the former of these two vintages is 
the sweeter. 

In the Sarkar of Hindiah are numerous wild elephants. 

In Nazarbdr! good grapes and melons are obtainable. 

This Szbah contains 12 Sarkdrs, subdivided into 301 Parganahs. The 
measured land is 42 lakhs, 66,221 Bighas, 6 Biswas. The gross revenue is 
24 krors, 6 lakhs, 95,052 Dams. (Rs. 6,017,376-4-15). Of this 11 lakhs, 


ee ee 


* In the demarcation of the province | * Far, 12 lakhs. 
above, this word is written Nadarbar. ; | 
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50,433 Dams (Re. 28,760-13) are Suytrghdl. The Provincial force con- 
sists of 29,668 cavalry, 470,361 Infantry and 90 Elephants. 


Sarkdér of Ujjain. 
Containing 10 Mahals. 925,622 Bighas. Revenue 43,827,960 Dams 
in money. Suytrghdl, 281,816 Ddms. Castes various. Cavalry 3,250. 
Infantry 11,170. 


Ss . | 2 
Bighas | Revenue mo) B | g 
Biswas. D. § ald q 2. Castes. 
Pn» b re} © 
m &) = i 
Ujjain with suburban 
district, has fort of 
stone below and of 
brick above, ... | 289,560 | 1,888,085 | 55,328 |760| 2,000 | ... | Aljfyah,? 
: Rathor. 
Anvhal, .. | 56,841 | 2,801,972 | 20,935 {130} 600| ... | R&jpat, Alji- 
yah,’ Dhi- 
Badhnéwar has a stone 
fort, ... 60,096 | 3,056,195 | 1,095 |600) 3,000 | ... | Rathér, & 
P&nbahér, .. --- | 86, 667 1,987,596 | 29,400 |100| 600| ... | Aljiyah.* 
Dipalpar, ... ..» | 965,706 | 6,000,000 aa 600 | 1,000 | ... Réjpst Aljj- 
Ratlim, ... | 94,466 | 4,421,640 | 21,548 |500| 1,000 | ... | néjpse ae 
tar, Soriab. 
Saénwér, ... oo | 46,694 | 2,418,875 |183,166 |150| 800] ... | Réjpét, Mag- 
war.” 
Kanél,® has a fort part- 
ly stone, partly brick,| 59,802 | 2,907,817 | 2,844 |160; 400, ... | Rajpat. 
Khéohréd, 66,626 | 2,651,044 sea 60 |1,200 | ... | R&jput, 
Rodiyah,* 
Dharar or 
Dhar. 
Nol&i, has a brick fort 
on the banks of the 
Chambal, ... | 126,264 | 8,851,886 | 18,015 | 400/1,200 | ... | Bais, Jédon, 
(Yada). 
2 Doubtful. The other variants are * Var. Rodnah, Aodariza, Adoriya, 
without diacritical points. perhaps Deora, a sept of the Chaubéns. 
® Uncertain. Var. Kamwér, Makwéar, The following word is alsomarked doubt- 
Kamwéith. fal in the text. 


* Yar. Khanél. Khampal. G. Kehnayl. 
TT: Kebl. 


pari &c. 6 sais 
Peart Ses a 
Bhéri,® see 
Bhéjpar, eas eas 
Balbhat, ... 
Thanab Mir Khan, 


Dekbwrab, ne 
Dhéniyah, .. me 
Raisin, with ‘suburb. dis. 
trict has a stone fort 
on a hill, one of the 


famous fortresses of 
Hindustan, “ee 


Containing 57 Mahals. Revenue 10,077,080 Dams. 


Bighas 
Biswas. 
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Revenue 


6,°94,970 


316,017 
220,592 
216,122 
735,815 
215,122 
184,750 

18,290 

41,060 
788,389 
292,313 
144,000 

21,502 


934,739 


580,828 
279,346 

89,067 
645,666 
660,037 
473,267 
378,460 
365,707 
145,566 

32,267 

48,024 


Sarkdr of Raisin. 


tontse 


@eaerte 


se cee 


Sarkdr of Kanauj. 


Cavalry 5,495. Infantry 254,500. 


Amédgarh,, has a brick 
fort on a hill, ee 
Bari, and Tankar,$ 2 
mahals, ... Mes 


Bighas 
Biswas. 


eoveee 


Revenue. 


Suyarghal 
D. 


| Cavalry. 


Infantry. 


BP 
: 
a 


| Elephants 


| Elephants. 


Réjpat. 


Réjpat, 
Solankhi. 


RAéjput. 


Castes Gond. 


* In one MS. these figures come un- 


der Revenue. 
2 Var. Baléri. 
* Var. Jajoli. 


I follow the text. 


* Var. and @. Dhamoti, the latter 
Dhamowty. 

5 Var. Tabker. Batkar. G. Benker, T. 
Bangar. 


Bhu 

ie eek and Thémé- 
har,’ 3 mahals, eee 

Biéwar? and ney: 2 
mahals, ... 

Bakhrah, 

Banfdkar, Amrél, 2 ma- 
hals, has a stone fort, 

Babai,* _... 

Biragarh, has a strong 
fort 

Chindpér, ‘Chandérf, "3 
mahals . 


Jétgarh, Bhaldéw‘é and | 
suburb. district, 3 
mahals ... exe 

Jetha,* —... 


Damédah, ... 

Dhéméri and Dhaméré, 
2 mahals, aa 

Deogaon, ... 


Deobér, Hirbhat,’ 2 
mahals, oui sis 

Darkarah, . 

Ratanpér and Parhér, 2 
mahals ... 


RAngarh, ... 

Réngarh and Sérangpér, 
2 we, 

Rastliy& er 

Sitalpar, ... doe 


Shéhpur, Chaurékah, 2 
mahals, has a strong 
fort, ... 

Garha with suburb. dis. 
trict has a strong fort 

Khatdlah, . 

Kedérpar &o. 12 mahale, 

Lénji, Karélah, Danga- 
rolah, 3 mahals, [ae 

Mandlé, wes 

Harariya, Deogarh, "2 
mahals has a wooden 
fort on a hill, aa 


2 T. Djalnahar. 
8 Var. 


Penar. 
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Bighas. | Revenue 
Biswas. 


D. 


400,025 
895,000 


800,000 
238,000 


140,000 
82,000 


45,000 
39,000 
12,000 
12,000 
1,855,000 


49,000 
25,000 


18,000 
18,000 


613,000 
400,000 


1,055,000 


12,000 
75,000 


$50,000 
1,857,000 
121,000 
1,626,000 
1,000,000 
352,000 


909,000 


Béaré. Penér. T. Bearou. G. 


® Var. Benjile, T. Bedjeli. G. Nejehly. 


3 BS 3 
po. | EI & 14] Castes 
1g g a a, 
3 — = 
wm o| 2 la 
ae 50 {1,000 | ... | Gond. 
eeseee (200 | 4,000 Do 

on Sa Do. 
ee . |100 |10,000| ... | Do. 


Seacwe 15} 200]... Do.’ 

eesee 5 een Do. 

eoseee (400 (80,000 Oo. 

aes 100 | 1,000! ... | Gond Bréh 
man. 

coscee | 20] 6500] oo | Gond. 


ere 20 | 1,000| ... | Do 

ees 20 | 1,000| ... | Do 

seccee | LO | 200] .. Do 

eseseceo 10 ee0e eee Do. 

sivas . {200 |10,000 Do. 

er 10 | 200 Do. 

--- |200 | 5,000] .. Do. 

Cacces eee eee Gond men 
tioned un 
der Garha. 

eee 600 100 1,000 ee Gond. 

seeeee (500 | 8,000 Do 

valde 500 |50,000 Do 

.. {600 |10,000 Do 


soovee (200 |20,000| ... | Do. 
seesess 100 


settee 1600 50,000 eee Do. 


* G. Beey. T. Pei. 

5 Var. G. Bhaldéwi. 

* Var. and G. Chéla. T. Tschetia. 
* Var. and G. Hirbihisht. 


as = ie 
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Sarkdr of Ohandérs. 


Containing 61 Mahals. 554,277 


Bighas. 17 Biswas. Revenue 


31,037,783 Ddms. Suytrghdt 26,931 Déms. Castes various. Cavalry 


5,970. Infantry 66,085. Elephants 90. 


- | 3 
Bighas | Revenue ; ~| Bg 
Biswas. D. ga a q é. Onates. 
a |o| 4 |e 
Udeipér, has a stone 
ese | 95,996 | 882,086 ssseee |2000]10,400 ae Bak 
Arén? of es 216,000 | ...... 10 « | Khétf. 
Eran, ies ove 1,759 1,759 - 10} 100 Dingi, (name 
given to 
Bundélas 
in Saugor 
territory.) 
Ittwah, .. we | 3,816 80,000 | ...... 15 50]. &o. 
Bhoragah, has a stone | 
fort on the Betwa, ... 6,733 | 756,000 | ...... 40} 150 Brahman. 
Bandarjhalé, 2,750 | 720,000 | ...... 25 | 600 Bréhman, 
Jat, Bagri. 


Bérah &. 6 mahals. 
Each of the 5 Par- 
ganahs has a fort of 
Which 4 are stone and 
that of M4l (?)* brick, | 12,074 685,500 


Badarwéis and Abak,° 2 


mahals, ... see 4,951 304,800 
Bejhir,* has a brick fort 

anda large tank and 

small hill are adja- 

cent, ... sis 2,600 | 174,000 
Béli, es wo | 1,258 70,000 
Tal Barédah, 18, 619 1,090,000 


Taman, on the Betwa : 
the residents there 
ae that mermen in- 
it the river. There 
is alao a temple, oa 6,704 | 812,504 
Thatabariy4r, we | 408-17 22,500 
Thanwérah, Lallatpdr 
&o. 8 mahals, has a | 
stone fort, . | 10,977 | 619,997 


* Var. and G. Asdar. 

* Uncertain. The text marks the 
doabt and suggests no emendation. 
Gladwin evades or was not confronted 
with the difficulty, he translates simply 
“and one of brick.” 
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K4yath. 
trate 10] 170] ... | Ahir 
20; 800 Bréhman. 
10 170 Ahir. 
Sicase 60 | 3,000] ... | Musalmén. 
Svc - | 15] 120 Bréhman 
@eesoes 5 10 e 
seawne 80 | 3,000| ... | R&jpat, 
Séhti.5 


® Var. and G. Akeh. 

* Vor. G. and T. Bachhér. 

® Uncertain. Var, Séthi, Séhni, Sémni, 
Sikhi, Sipéhi. 


Chandéri with snburban 
district, 2 mahals, has 
a stone fort, ane 
Th&jhén, Dechari the 
emaller, 2 mahals, ... 
Jorsingaér &c., 5 mahals, 
Jhargén, hasa fort, ... 
Joésah, ... fee 


Deohari, the greater, on 
the river Sindh, _... 

Dib Jakar, has a stone 
fort,  «.. 

Dauréhah &o. 4 mshals,? 

Ranéd, has a stone fort 
and near it a large 
reservoir which is a 
Hindu shrine, tee 

Rédahi &o. 5 mahals, 
has a stcne fort above 
the bandar where 
there is also a ve 
temple, ... 


Rfgah, has a stone fort, 
Saronj, white muslin of 
the kind called Mah- 
midi is here manu- 


factured,* dae 


Sahjan &o. 8 mahals, ... 
Saédbarah, near this 
town is a small hill, 
Ganah,’ has a brick fort 
Garanjiyab,® has a stone 

fort on the Betwa, ... 
Ké6réri, on the Betwa, 
Kangrah, has a stone 

fort on the Sind, ... 
Kadroalah,® has a stone 

fort, ... ats 


® Var. Nékhéti. 


* Var. G. and T, Dudhanah. is ba. 
® Uncertain. Var. Rad&t, and Réwat. 
The termination ‘bansi’ 
conjectural from the reading of a word 


without vowel points. 
* Some words follow 


text regards aa corrupt and aunintelli- 
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m7] 
Bighas Revenue q 
Biswas. D. A Castes. 
i 
28,021 | 1,186,888 Ahir. 
6,468 387,480 Chauhén &o. 
9,568 448,000 Makhiati.* 
5,096 200,000 Khéati. 
2,660 144,000 Rajput, 
i. 
16,466 857,998 Do. 
8,875 580,500 Kacbhi. 
2,600 147,283 Various. 
6,883 | 864,000 Bakkhal. 
8,652 206,000 Réjpat, 
Gond. 
1,487 84,000 Rawétbanai-® 
186,427 | 11,065,765 RAjpat, Us- 
arér.(?) 
70,221 | 3,976,700 oe e 
5,840 834,290 Makhéti. 
18,615 | 1,092,062 Kachhi &c. 
8,837 468,000 Dangi. 
4,196 252,000 Brahman. 
4,670 239,990 Musalmén. 
2,970 | 168,000 Dangi. 


gible. For wa, an obvious amendation 


® Var. Uskaror. 

® Var. Dandi, Dander. 

* Var. G. and T. Kenéh. 

® Var. G. Kerejirah. 

here which the ® Var. and G. and T. Kadrola. 


of the text is 
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Bighse | Be 4 .| & 3 
ighas venue. bo, 
Biswas D. 3A 7] qi Castes. 
Pa ® 
(=4 tJ ‘a om) 
2 © = fal 
K6lakét, has a stone 
fort on a hill, * 2,771 | 156,459 see (150 | 1,600 | ... | Kochah. (?) 
(Var. Gé- 
jar). 
K6djén, on the Betwa,... 1,224 69,152 isks 10 20 | ... | Ahir. 
Larodlah,? on the Betwa $,140 | 168,000 | ...... 10 20 | ... | Bakkal. 
Manet, has a brick 
29,756 | 1,440,000 cove | 70] 700 Kféyath. 
Mak 3 kos from ‘it 
is @ high hill, | 12,196 | 668,600 eseses | 6O | 8,000 | ... Réjpat, 
Khétf. 
Mahadpér, 561 | 144,000 sesoe | eee | 140 |... | Kbati. 
Sarkdr of Sdrangpir. 

Containing 24 Mahals, 706,202 Bighas. Revenue 32,994,880 Déms 
Suyitrghdl, 324,461 Dams. Castes various. Cavalry 3,125. Infantry 
21,710. 

2 . | 2 
Bighas | Revenue | ‘&- ; p a 
Biswas. D. ge 2 ag | 3 Castes. 
@ 
a |S| 4 la 
Ashtah, ... «| 48,602 | 800,790 790 |280 |1,500 | ... | ChanhAn, 
Dédhi,* 
(Dodhia). 
A «se | 80,094 | 170,610 coccee | 45 | 150] ... | Various. 
A’grah, 7,852 | 472,362 seose. {100 | 2,000 | ... | Chauhén. 
. Bajilpér produces the 
finest quality of betel 
leaf, eee ee 11,590 647,644 eeneee 140 560 eee Kachhi. 
Paplan,® see ee | 11,180 | 610,644 ecovee [160] 700] ... | Rathér. 
Bhéréash, ie eee 4, 147 259,777 etevce 30 100 eee Various. 
Bajor, ... {| 1,100 | 65,820 | .oe. | 10] 200]...] Do. 
Bénién, oe eee 721 40, 841 evetoe 26 100 Gee Do. 
WAT, . oes 2,505 156, 740 60 | 700]... | Kayath 

IM, see .| 48,056 1,800,700 27,826 150} 500/ ... | Chauhan 
Khilji gece eee 113 6, 027 euctes 100 200 eve Various 
Zirapar, ... Ses 6,047 877,852 ccocee | 40 | 800] ... | Kachhi 
Sérangpar, with suburb. 

district 2 mahals, has 
a brick fort, ... | 21,800 | 1,294,821 | 47,659 |120 | 2,000 Chauhén 
Sahér Bébé Haji, 20,263 | 1,098,049 | _...... 150 | 1,000 Dhandér.* 


2 Var. G. and T. Karwilah. 


$8 Var. Didi. This.is a Dodhia tribe in 


Marwér. Sherring, III, 43. 


® Var. and G. Bilan or Bailun. T. Pilén. 


* Elliot gives Dhandé to the name of 


a tribe of Hara Réjpiats, I, 79. 


Sarkdr of Bijdgarh. 


Containing 29 Mahals. 283,278 Bighas, 13 Biswas. Revenue 12,249,121 


Déms. Suytirghdl 3,574 Déms. Castes various. Cavalry 1,773. Infantry 
19,480. 


Anjari, situated near 
the Narbadah, ve ; 407; astie 
ed i in Seo- 
ranah. 
Awin,’? Sanéwar, here a 
temple to Mahadeo, 6,821 | 290,848 | ...... Schar, Réj 
it. 
Abl&hattah,* here a lake 
called by the Hindaés 
Saman,*... | 4,919 | 226,677 | ...... t, 86- 
har, includ- 
ed‘in Balk- 
Banhbangéon, | 15,679 | 781,014 | ...... Sarsiyah,* 
B 
Balkwfrah, famous for 
fine sweet musk me- 
lons, ... | 9,268 | 407,014 | ...... Séhar, RBéj 
pat. 
Bardédarah, ee 6,452 | 369,898 | ..... . B 
? Var, and G. Anaun. ° Var, Biman. 
* In the maps Amlattah or Am- * Var. Barsiyah. 


latah. 


Badriya,* ... ee 
forest adja- 

cent where elephants 
are hunted, coe 


Birér, eee eee 
Jékri, on the Kédi; here 


Deolé Khatié,® ee 


sia, for elephants, | 
has a brick 


6,684 


9,970-18 
8,839 


17,916 


18,074 
9,974 


9,628 
4,607 


228,816 


223,615 


B5,600 


84,298 


52,989 
$91,833 


645,245 


414,268 


‘648,904 


392,060 


98,569 


627,207 
953,819 


925,544 
170, 210 


eeoceoe 


ee68 -oe 


80 @ee 


Raj er 86- 


* 'T. Balsia. G. Bansyeh. 
* In the maps Bardiyah. 


® Var. 


Ketamé. 


and G. Ghita: 


in the maps 


a 
r= 
| 
a 
= 
@ 
~~ 
Fe] 


.Kharg6n, has a fort, 
stone below, brick 


above, ... | 14,526 | 768,194 coseee «=| 50} 600 

Kénhpfr, ece ece 6,358 126,846 eoentee under Balk- 
warah. 

Khérgéon, see 2,738 85,082 sakias 6 20 |... 
Lahrpar, aaa 

Muhammad wee 6,792 | 205,743 venaes 6} 400 
Lowiikoh,* 2,476 60,000 saeeat 6 | 300 
Mand4warah, here “tf 

large temple, eo | 16,948 | 777,881 4,187 | under Seor&nah. 
Mah6i, near the Nar- 

badah, 8,318 | 895,206 | ...... | 6] 50 
Morénah, has & stone 

fort, eee 208 9,211 855,902 eee eee 6 70 ee 
Nawari, has a stone fort, 9,779 | 408,164 seatea ra eee ‘ 
Nangalwéarf, Sas 9,057 | 870,208 sienee & | 600]... 


Sarkdr of Mando. 


Containing 16 Mahals. 229,969 Bighas. 15 Biswas. 


Revenue 


13,788,994 Ddéms. Suytrghdl 127,732 Ddms. Castes various. Cavalry 
1,180. Infantry 2,526. 


Bighas | Revenne 
Biswas. D. 


u 
D 
Elephants. 


Amjharah, ove 
Barddah, ... eve 
Betmén,® gee 
Chéli Mahésar, 


Hésilpar, the vine here 
bears twice a year, 
and fine cloth of the 
kinds Amdn* and Khd- 
sah are manufactured, 

Dhér, anciently a large 
city, ... ise 


86,864 {120 


1 Var. Katé4ri. * Marked as doubtful in the text. 


* Var. and G. Lowfrikoh. Probably Atén. See Vol. I. 


® Var. Patman and Bimfn. G. Puhu- 
mén. T. Biman. 
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ae ee 
Bighas | Revenue . 
Biswas. ga 7] Z F| Cantos 
@ 
e |S| 4 |m 
Dithtén, ... oe | 17,643 958,986 | ...... 70 | 200|... 
Dharmgaon, eee 8,018-11 916,442 evecce eee eee coe 
Singér, -. | 12'807-14 | 683,084 | ...... 60 | 180| ... 
Sanisi, =... e-. | 70,670 | 8,097,190 | 29,696 {800} 600 | ... 
Kétrah, .. we cceee 2.393.871 | 385 |165| 800 | .. 
Mando, with suburb. dis- 
trict, 2 mahals, @ee 640-17 48,898 eeetes 10 50 
Mandéwarah, 2,048-10 | 102,164 20 50 
Neglchah, 9949-7 | 645,953 | 84,105 | 70| 200 
Nawéli, .. sew te  ceagise 224,608 | ...... 45 |} 100 


Sarkar of Hindiah. 

Containing 23 Mahals. Land under special crops 20 Mahals. 89, 573-18 
Bighas. 18 Biswas. Amount of revenue in cash from crops charged at 
special rates and from land paying the general bigah rate. 11,610,969 
Dims. Suytrghdl 157,054 Ddms. Castes various. Cavalry 1,296. In- 
fantry 5,921. 


. Ss 
FTE | castes 
Biswas A 7 8 ro¥ cass 
@ 
a |8| 8 \a 
Unchéd, .. 69,495 | 2,087,877 | 10,825 |200 | 6500/ ... 
Awalgadn, j 414 422,947 | ..c00e 160 | 2001 ... 
Améndab, ... one 892 21,884 - 7 20 | ... 
Bijnolé, ... oe 606 44,418 ee 25 | 100}... 
Bidshah, .. “3 873 25,251 ‘ 1o | 100]... 
Balabris 0. 00202 | cae 825 | neces 16 | ... 
Chakhodé, 2,319 | 158,876 13,824 | 20 80 | ... 
Champanér, ‘ 317 20,350 | eeevee 2 100 | ... 
aie 188.249 |6,718,000 | 42,887 |875 | 2,000 | . 
Réjéré, 383 25,641 | ws... 20 
wis, ... es 971 89,080 7, 45 | 160| ... 
Bamarnf, . 776 52,115 ned 5 
Siyimgarh, 160 20,404 | ..... [111 | 850] .. 
DP. oder; t, “Ree. sheteer 2,250 eo | 50] 500 
Khandohé Isl4mpar, ... are 1,298,581 | 6,400 |120 oe 
1, 36 ; ee 
Mardénpar, ee: .Raee 450 | eweeee 50 | 500 
Nimawar, : 18,207 | 946,467 | esses 25 | 100)... 
Nangion, " 1,187 79,264 eas 80 | 120 
Niman, ea 1,160 75,152 Meier Le 56 | .. 


district, has a atone 
fort on the Narbadah 
onalevel plain. ...| 5,154-15 | 350,051 | 76,160 | 40} 150 | ... 


” Ver. and G. Balhési. § ® Var. G. and. Sedli. 
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Sarkdr of Nazarbér.* 


Containing 7 Mahals. 2,059,604 Bighas. Revenue 50,162,250 Dims 
Suyurghdl 198,478 Déms. Castes various. Cavalry 500. Infantry 6000. 


. | 3 
Bighas | Revenue cee > 
Biswas. D. Ly A z é F| 
Po © 
es 3 2 
+] 2) | 
Bhémbér,* one 69 $55] ..... , 
Sulténpar eo 28,1 19. 749 159,744 e ov0e e 
Khéér, eee 310 ee60e eee 
Nagarbér, with sub. dist. | 208,007 [14,252,191; 88,734]... | ... 
Nér, .» | 16,253 | 722, dvnses . 


1,645 


Sarkdr of Mardedr® 


Containing 17 Mahals. Revenue 6,861,396 Dams. Suytrghdl, 28,387 
Ddms. Castes various. Cavalry 1,194. Infantry 4,280. 


a 
aD. 
3 
- 
rey 
Ayknfid, eon Ceevee 
Aujanwis, coceee 
Bas i 9 ooo F eseeee 0 7 UV OTN 6 Pew tle 
Bodah, ees eee 
Bahtér, YY Toe yy Wee ee ey) ee ee ry ry 250 
Baraltah,* Py sees 200 
Baréodah, A 727 100 
Bhathpar,§ bees 250 
Tél, e Gee 0e6 250 
Telréd,® eve 220 
Jamidwarah, ies 200 
Seokherah, ; eeeads 300 | ... 
Ghiyégpir, si 300 | ... 
Kiyémpar, eoveee 800 | . 
K6ni, See's ee 500 eee 
Marés6r, with rabarb. 
‘district, 2 mahals, shots 1,651,920 | 28,660 /100 | 400 | ... | R&jpat, 
Ly (?) 
2 Elsowhere. Nadarbér. * Var. G. and T. Barlahath, Bariets, 
® Var. and T. Bh&lnér. Ner is in Barleet. 
Khandesh Dist. Jat. 20° 56’ N., long. 74° § Var. and T. Bhanahpfr. Bhenpur. 
$4’ EB. 14 miles W. of Dhulia. © T. Talbarod. G. Teerood. 


® 'T Mandessor. Var. Mardsér: in 
the mape Mandsor. 
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Sarkér of Gdgron. 
Containing 12 Mahals. 63,529 Bighas. Revenue 4,535,794 Dams. 


: . | 
Bighas | Revenue : iy is | Caatea 

Biswas. D. BA | 3 | ‘@ 

3 os 3 = 

m @) et bg 
Urméil, Ty) ee 502,774 eecces eee 

in money. 
Akbarpar, ... oe “a 62,500 disaes : “ 
Panj Pahar, | 21,899 |1,573,560 | .... | ow | a 
Jijat, nw neues 222,640 as M 
Khairébéd, ‘ 17,186 | 646,000 edges i 
Raepdr,... a 9,716 28,730 abexs 
Sénhal,_... 9,638 281,909 | ...... ‘a 
Sendér, ... .| 695 81,929 | ...... a 
Ghéti, eee = = eee fF evece e 600,046 @eetes ov5e 
Gégrén, with suburb 
istrict, has a stone 
fort, Coe eee rryyyy) 19,781 eecce e ee e 
in money 
Nimthér, ... ie 4,945 | 608,834 | ...... ‘ F 


Sarkar of Kotri Pardyah.! 


Containing 10 Mahals, 190,039 Bighas. Reveuue 8,031,920 Dédms. 
Castes various. Cavalry 2,245. Infantry 6,500. 


Bighas 
Biswas. 


| Elephants, 


A’sSp, 42,220 | 1,733,927 250 | 700]... 
A‘jigarh, ... 4,553 855,612 | ss. 850 | 200 | wn. Réjpit, Ré- 
war. 
Ahér, 9,204 532,056 |... 300 Réwéir.? 
Barddah, ws | 20,224 923,667 | ...e0 400 Ré&jpit, Son- 
dha. 
Dakdédhélié,® 13,381 458,144 | se... (125 | 400 Do. do. 
Sohat, ... «| 13,381 693,535 | ...e 240 | 500 Do. Rewar.® 
Kotriparéyah, 2mahals.} 46,046 [1,856,566 | ...... 770 | 1,300 Kayath, with 
suburb. 
district. 
Gangrir, 202,615 | 1,066,683 | _..... . (200 | 700 R&jput, 
Sondhé 
Gholi, __,, 2,597 116,380 | ...... 60 | 200 | ... | Sondhé. 


* G. Kowtry beranch. T. Kounry Par- 
anah. In the maps, according to a note 
to the tert, Kotli Par&wah. 
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2 Var. Dewdr and Deora. 


® Var. and G. harlia. 
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Princes of Malwah.! 
I. 
Five Réjahs of this dynasty reigned in succession, 
387 years, 7 months, 3 days. 


Ys. Ms. De. 
B. C. 840. Dhanji, (Dhananjaya, a name of Arjun, 
about 785 before Vikramaditya), .- 100 0 0 
» 760. Jit Chandra, ... se . 86 7 3 
,» 670. Sélivéhana, bes sc wo» 100 
» 680. Nirvdhana, ass ws . 100 0 0 
» 980. Putrdj, (Putra R4jas or Vansavalis with- 
out issue), ss ove -. 100 2 0 


II. 
Eighteen princes of the Ponwar caste reigned 
1,062 years, 11 months, 17 days. 

B. C. 400. Aditya Panwaér, (elected by nobles. [Co- 

temp. Sapor, A. D. 191. Wilford.*}),... 86 7 3 
Brahmahraj, (reigned in Vidharbanagar), 30 7 3 
Atibrahma,® (at Ujain, defeated in the 

north), eas eee .- 90 0 0 
Sadhroshana, (Sadasva Sena. VaAsudeva 

of Wilford, Basdeo of Ferishta, A. D. 

390, father-in-law of Bahr4m Gor. re- 

vived Kanauj dynasty), ... - 8 0 0 
Hemarth, (Heymert, Harsha Mégha, kill. 

ed in battle), ... .. 100 0 0 
Gandharb,* (Gardabharupa, Babrimgé of 

Wilford), ies .. 89 0 0 


» 360. 


» 271. 


» 191 


2 This line is supposed to have been 
furnished from Jain authorities; it 
agrees nearly with appendix to Agni 
Purana, (Wilford). I have appended to 
the list the date of each prince, taken 
from the U. T. from which the above 
is quoted, for reference and comparison. 

$ See Wilford’s Essay on Vicrama- 
ditya and Salivahana, As. Res. IX. 117. 

® This and the following name are 
relegated to footnotes in the text, the 
variants chosen, however, do not accord 
with other authorities. 


* Under power of a curse, in conse- 
quence of a crime, he was changed into 
an ass resuming his human form only at 
night. Hemrat, notwithstanding, gave 
him his daughter in marriage and she 
gave birth to Vikramaditya. Tieff. Wil- 
ford plausibly identifies this Vikrama- 
ditya with the Persian Yezdejird son 
of Bahram Gor, and adapts in econse- 
quence a suitable chronology. 
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Ya. Ms. Ds. 
B. C. 56. Bikramajit, iad Tudér caste, 
| 3rd of Wilford), ie » 100 2 3 
| A.D. 44. Chandrasén of the same race (possessed 
himself of all Hindustaén),... . 86 3 2 
» 135. Kharaksen, (Surya Sena, w. 676), . 85 0 0 
» 215. Chatarkét, si 1 0 0 
» 216. Kanaksén,! (conquered Ravanhte [Surét 
and Gujerat | founder of the Mewar fami- 
ly, ancestry traced by Jain Chronicles 
; consulted by Tod, to Sumitra, 56th from 
| Réma), - bad . 86 0 0 
» 302. Chandrapél of hes same race, -- 100 0 0 
» 402. Mahendrapal, _... sie w. ¢ 0 0 
» 409. Karamchand of the same race, vw. 10 1 
» 410. Bijainand, (Vijyananda), 60 0 0 


» 470. Munja, (killed in the Deccan, reigned A. D. 
993, according to Tod). 

» 483. Bhdja, (by Tod 567 A. D. The other two 
Réjais Bhdja, Tod fixes in 665 [from 
Jain MSS,] and 1035, the father Uda- 


yati. KaAlidds flourished)... . 100 0 0 
» 083, Jayachand, (put aside in favour of the 
following), coo eee eee 10 0 2 
Ill. 
Eleven princes of the Tonwar, (Tuar) caste reigned 142 years, 3 days. 
Ys. Ms. Da. 
A.D.593. Jitpél, - m wv 5 00 
, $98. Réné Raju,  ... oes w 5 00 
, 603. Béné Baju, . 108 
», 004 Rana Jaja, (Jalu, var. and U. T )> . 20 0 0 
>The text differmg from all other ’ reign, Chaitrapala who was elected after 
authorities, has Gang. the death of Jayananda, and Maha 
Wilford asserts on the authority of Chandrapala or Mahendrapala (p. 140) 
the appendix to the Agni-purana that and should follow and not precede Rajé 
Chitra-cdta in Bundelkhand is the name _Bhoja, (p. 166), in accordance with the 
of the metropolis of these princes meta- Agni and Bhavishya-purana lists. His 
morphoeed into aking. The three names reason for the transposition must be 
after Kanaksen, he says, should be taken on trust, 


properly, Rama Chandra who did not 
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A.D. 620. Rana Chandra... 
» 654. Rana Bahadur,... 
» 659. Rée Bakhmal, Cakbinal), 
» 664. Rée Sukanpal, .. ae 
» 669. Rée Kiratpal, 
» 674 Rée Anangpél, (rebuilt ad” Seopled 


nanan n dS 
oo o°90c © 
oo co Oo © 


Delhi 791, Tod.), sie .. 60 0 0 
»  ¢384. Kunwarpal,... ag . 10 0 
IV. 
Eleven princes of the Chauhan caste reigned 140 years. 
Ys. Ms. Ds. 

A.D. 735. Ra&j& Jagdeva, ... re . 10 0 0 
» 745. Jagannath, his nephew, ... . 10 0 0 
» ‘oo. Hardeva, se oa . 15 0 0 
» 770. Basdeva, ses wii . 16 0 0 
,» 786. Srideva, sé see »- 15 0 0 
» 801. Dharmdeva, ... ‘is .. 14 0 0 
,» 815. Bhaldeva, as Se . 10 0 0 
» 825. NA&nakdeva, _... sae .— 9 0 0 
» 834 Kiratdeva, i oe . ll 0 0 
,» 845. Pithuré, sis 21 0 0 
» 866. Maldeva, (conquered by Shaikh Shah father 

of Ala u’d din), ss .— 9 0 0 
V. 
Ten princes reigned 77! years. 

A.D. 1037. Shaikh Shah, (from Ghazni), .- 7 0 0 
» 1037. Dharmraja Sid, (Vizierduring siinbitiey of,20 0 0 
» 1057. Alé u’d din, son of Shaikh Shah, who put 

the Vizier to death, ee . 20 0 0 
i i Kamal u’d din, (murdered by, . 12 0 0 


» 1069. Jitpal Chauhan, (Jaya Sing of Delhi and 
Lahore ? 977, a descendant of Manikya 


Rai ?), seg ae .. 20 0 0 
» 1089. Harchand, wee as .. 20 0 0 
» 1109. Kiratchand, ... ies oe 2 0 0 
» 1111. Ugarsén, mas fae .. 18 0 0 
» 1124. Surajrand, see eos . 12 0 0 


1 So all the MSS. transcribing blindly. The gum of Abul Fasl’s figures gives 199 
years. 
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Ys. Ms. Ds. 
A. D.1186. Tipparsén, (or Birsen, dispossessed by the 
following), ... oe -. 10 0 0 
VI. 
Eight princes reigned 205! years. 
A.D. 1146. Jalal u’d din, (an Afghan), ... .. 22 0 0 


», 1168. A’alam Shah, (killed in battle by, wo. 24 0 0 
» 1192. Kharaksén, son of Harsen (Birsen, emi- 

grated to Kamrip, married the king’s 

daughter, succeeded to the kingdom 

and regained Malwah), ... . 8 90 0 


Udayadityadeva, . ( 
Naravarmadeva, | 3 
» 1200, Narbéhan, 4 Yasovarmadeva, $3 4 #... 20 0 0 
Jayavarmadeva, 6 | 3 
Lakhan, < US 
» 1220. Birsél, aie a4 . 16 0 0 
»» 1286. Ptranmal, os it . 89 0 0 
» 1268. Haranand, oe aay 62 0 0 
», 4880. Sakat Sing, (killed at the invasion of . 
the following), ee . 60 0 0 
VIl. 


Eleven princes reigned 142 years, 2 months and 4 days. 
A. D.1890. Bah&dur Shah, (king of Deccan, killed 


at Delhi), ... some months. 
» 1890. Diléwar Khan Ghori, Gin of Mélwah Ys. Ms. Ds. 
assumed sovereignty), ... -o. 20 0 0 
», 1405. Hoshang Shah, 30 0 0 


» 1432. Muhammad Shéh, ‘(GhizniKhén, poisoned), 1 some ms. 
» 1485. Sult4n Mahmid, uncle of Hoshang, 
(Rén& of Chitor Kumbho, presents 


tankas coined in his own name, 1450), 34 0 0O 
» 1469. Sultan Ghiyds u’d din, se 32 0 0 
» 1500. » Nasir u’d din, (his son Shah&b u "4 
din revolts), fet . ll 4 8 
» 1512. » Mahmud II, (younger son, last of 
the Khiljis), ove . 26 611 
$s K4dir Shab, _... sis . 6 0 0 


+ The total gives 251. 
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Ys. Ms. Ds. 
A. D. Shujéat Khan, known as Sajéwal! Khan, 12 0 0 
7 Baz Bahdédar. 

In 1584 Malwrah incorporated with Gujerdt kingdom ; in 1568 annezed 
as a province of Akbar's empire. 

It is said that two thousand, three hundred and fifty-five years, five 
months and twenty-seven days prior to this, the 40th year of the Divine Era’, 
an ascetic named Mahdbdh, kindled the first flame ina fire-temple, and devo- 
ting himself to the worship of God, resolutely set himself to the consuming 
of his rebellious passions. Seekers after eternal welfare gathered round 
him, zealous in a life of mortification. About this time the Buddhists 
began to take alarm and appealed to the temporal sovereign, asserting that 
in this fire-temple, many living things were consumed in flaming fire, and 
that it was advisable that Brahmanical rites should be set aside, and that 
he should secure the preservation of life. It is said that their prayer wes 
heard, and the prohibition against the said people was enforced. These 
men of mortified appetites resolved on redress, and sought by prayer a 
deliverer who should overthrow Buddhism and restore their own faith. 
The Supreme Justice brought forth from this fire-temple, now long grown 
cold, a human form, resplendent with divine majesty, and bearing in its 


* Var. Shujawal. Perhaps Shujéa dil. 
A note in Bernoulli suggests that Tieffen- 
thaler has drawn on a history of Malwah 
by Nizémi A. H. 910. (A. D. 1604-5,) 
for this list of princes. Its identity with 
that of Abul Faz], and the fact of his 
having largely used the,Ain for his 
geographical description of Hinddstén, 
furnishes another and surer infer- 
ence. 

8 This would be B. OC. 761, but the U. 
T. antedates the appearance of Dhanji 
or Arjun by nearly a century, (B. O. 
840) and places the time of Mahamah 
(sic.) the founder of the fire-temple 
‘in early ages.” The chronology is, of 
course, like the account, legendary. The 
rise of Buddhism occurred in the 6th 
century, B. O. long before which the 
Vedic religion was in operation, in which 
Agni the god of fire was the object of 
almost as many hymns as Indra himeelf, 


the Aqueous Vaponr and bountiful giver 
of rain. The temporal sovereign to whom 
the Buddhists appealed, accords with 
Asoka’s support of them. His age is 
about 267 B. C., and Arjun appears aub- 
sequently, but as this hero, with his five 
brothers, was miraculously born in the 
Mahabharata the main story of which is 
assigned conjecturally to about 1200 
B.C., his re-appearance may as miract- 
lously and conveniently be effected at any 
later time. It is more probable, however, 
that the story has reference to some 
local religious factions which must have 
existed at many places and times in 
India of which tradition, as in the case 
of the Brahman Kumérila, and the per- 
secution of the Buddhists by his royal 
disciple Sudhanwan in the 8th century, 
has exaggerated the extent and import- 
ance, 
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hand a flashing sword. In a short space, he enthroned himself on the 
summit of power, and renewed the Brahmanical observance. He assumed 
the name of Dhanji and coming from the Deccan, established his seat of 
government at Mélwah and attained to an advanced age. 

When Putrdj, the fifth in descent from him, died without issue, the 
nobles elected Aditya Ponwar his successor, and this was the origin of the 
sovereignty of this house. On the death of Hemarth in battle, Gandharb, 
the chosen, was raised to the throne. The Hindts believe that he is the 
same as Homarth whom the Supreme Ruler introduced among the celestials 
in the form of a Gandharb! and then clothed in human shape. Thus he 
became universally known by this name and prospered the world by his 
justice and munificence. A son was born to him named Bikramdajit who 
kept aflame the lamp of his ancestors and made extensive conquests. 
The Hindds to this day keep the beginning of his reign as an era and 
relate wonderful accounts of him. Indeed he possessed a knowledge of 
talismans and incantations and gained the credulity of the simple. Chan- 
drapél obtained in turn the supreme power and conquered all Hindistan. 
Bijainand was a prince devoted to the chase. Near a plant of the Munja*® 
he suddenly came upon a new-born infant. He brought him up as his own 


* A class of demigods who inhabit the 
heaven of Indra and form the celestial 
ehoir at the banquets of the deities. He 
appears also in the lists as Gandha-pdla, 
fostered by an ass, Gandha-répa or Har- 
shamégha, epithets of the same animal. 
According to Wilford the Pandits who 
assisted Abul Fazl disfigured the chrono- 
logy of the supplement tothe Agni-purana. 
Of Salivahana and Nara-Vahana they 
made two distinct persons as well as of 
Bahrém with the title of Gor in Per- 
sian and Himfr, or the Ass in Arabic. 
Thus they introduced Himfr or Hemarth 
and Gor or Gandharb and told Abul 
Fazl that the former having been killed 
in battle, his soul passed into the body 
of Gandharb. The accession of Vikra- 
maditya son of Bahrém Gor is placed 
in the supplement to the A.-purana and 
ia the Satrujaya-mahdtmya, A. D. 437. 
In the appendix to the A. P., the acces- 
sion of Aditya is placed A. D. 186, but 


in the Cumdricdc’hana, A. D. 191: the 
difference is 6 years which added to 437 
or rather 436, will place the same event 
in 442, the date of the Western Chrono- 
logers. As. Res. IX, 163—75. 

* Saccharum munja, @ rush or grass 
from the fibres of which a string is pre- 
pared of which the Brahmanical girdle 
is properly formed. Munja wrote a 
geographical description of the world 
or of India which still exists under the 
name of Munja-prati-desa-ryavasthé or 
state of various countries. It was 
afterwards corrected and improved by 
R4j& Bhoja, and still exists in Gujerdt. 
Munja transferred the capital from 
Ujjain to Sénitpura in the Deccan called 
after him Munja-pattana on thc Goda- 
veri. Sdénitpura (city of blood) was 
thus called because Munja was defeated 
here with great slaughter and lost his 
life. Wilford. 
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son and called him by the name of Munja. When his own inevitable time 
approached, his son Bhdéja was of tender age. He therefore appointed 
Munja his successor, who ended his life in the wars of the Deccan. 

Bhdja succeeded to the throne in 541st! year of the era of Bikraméjit 
and added largely to his dominions, administering the empire with justice 
and liberality. He held wisdom in honour, the learned were treated with dis- 
tinction, and seekers after knowledge were encouraged by his support. 
Five hundred sages, the most erudite of the age, shone as the gathered 
wisdom of his court and were entertained in a manner becoming their 
dignity and merit. The foremost of these was Barrnj, a second was 
Dhanpél, who have composed works of great interest and left them to 
intelligent seekers of truth, as a precious possession. At the birth of 
Bhdja, either through a grave miscalculation of the astrologers or some 
inadvertence on the part of those who cast his horoscope, the learned in 
the stars in consultation announced a nativity of sinister aspect. They 
prognosticated hazard to the lives of such as sympathised with him, and 
these to save their own, cast this nursling of fortune in the dust of des- 
titution and exposed him in an inhospitable land. He was there nourished 
without the intervention of human aid. The sage Barroj, who at that 
time was not accounted among the learned, having recast his horoscope 
after profound investigation, foretold the good tidings of a nativity linked 
to a long life and a glorious reign. This paper he threw in the way 
of the Raja, whose heart on reading it, was agitated with the impulse 
oi paternal love. He convened an assembly of the astrologers, and when 
the nativity was scrutinised, and it was ascertained where the error lay, 
he went in person and restored Bhdja to favour and opened the eyes of his 
understanding to the strangeness of fortune. They relate that when the 
child was eight years old, the short-sighted policy of Munja impelled him 
to desperate measures and he contomplated putting the innocent boy to 


2 Wilford says that this is impossible 
as it would place Bhoja’s accession in 


Bhojas and Salivahanas that will con- 
front him at every step. 


the year 982 which he considers to be 
more probably the date of his death, his 
accession occurring about the year 918 
of Christ. This must be Tod’s third 
Raja of the name. I refer the reader 
to Wilford’s Essay where he may lose 
himself at leisure in the wilderness of 
conjectural chronology and encounter 
the numerous phantom Vikramadityas, 


* Dr. Hall shows (Journ. B. A. S. 1862 
Vdsavadatta, Pref.) that there is little 
foundation for this prince’s fame as a 
patron of letters. Elphinst. India, 281, 
note. The names of the two pandits 
as given by Wilford are Dhanwanti and 
Bararuchi, and the number five hun- 
dred is reduced to nine. 
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death. He entrusted him to some of his trusty followers to make away 
with him secretly, but these ministers of death spared him, and concealing 
him, mvented a plausible tale. On his taking leave, he gave them a letter 
telling them to read it to the R&jé in case he should inquire regarding 
him. Its purport ran as follows :—‘‘ How doth darkness of soul in a man 
cast him out of the light of wisdom, and in unholy machinations stain his 
hands in the blood of the innocent! No monarch in his senses thinks to 
carry with hint to the grave his kingdom and treasures, but thou by 
slaying me seemest to imagine that his treasures perpetually endure and 
that he himself is beyond the reach of harm.” The Réjé on hearing this 
letter, was aroused from his day-dream of fancied security and brooded in 
remorse over his crime. His agents, when they witnessed the evidences 
of his sincerity revealed to him what had occurred. He gave thanks to 
God, welcomed Bhdja with much affection and apyointed him his successor. 
When his son Jayachand’s! reign was ended, none of the Ponwar caste was 
found worthy to succeed. Jitpal of the Tonwar caste, who was one of 
the principal landowners was elected to the throne, and thus by the vicis- 
situdes of fortune the sovereignty passed into this family. When Kun- 
warpél died, the royal authority passed into the hands of the Chauhans. 
During the reign of Maldeva, Shaikh Shah came from Ghazni and ac- 
quired possession of Malwah and lived to an advanced age. At his 
death his son Al4u’ddin was a minor, and his chief minister Dharm Raj 
84d occupied the throne. As soon as Alé u’d din came of age, he rose in 
arms to assert his rights and put to death the disloyal usurper. Jitpal 
Chauhan, a descendant of Manik Deva* Chauhan, who was in the service 
of Kamél u’d dfn, under the impulse of malice and in pride of wealth 
compassed the destruction of his master and in the hope of gain, ac- 
quired for himself eternal perdition. Under the rule of Tipparsén,> an 
intriguing Afghdn, getting together some desperate characters as his 


* Jayananda according to Wilford, 
who gives the next name as Chaitra or 
JytepSl and identifies or confounds him 
With Chandrap4la, who, he considers, is 
erroneously placed before Bhdja in Abul 
Fazl’s list. He accounts him one of the 
many Vikramadityas among whom the 
hero of the era is not easily recognised. 

* Manikya Rai, is recorded in the U. 
T. as the 13th in the list of the Chauhén 
dynasty at Ajmer and Delhi and after- 
wards at Kotah and Bundi. He flourish- 


28 


ed A. D. 695, and founded Sambhar 
henee title of Sémbri Béo; slain by 
Moslem invaders under Abul Ads. The 
Chauhéns were one of the four Agnicola 
tribes, Chauhfns, Parihérs, Sol4nki and 
Praméra, said to have been produced by 
a convocation of the gods on Muunt 
"Aba. Tod. 

* The name is misprinted in the text 
through the misplacing of the diacritical 
points. 
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abettors, laying an ambush for the Rdéjé, slew him while hunting, and 
assumed the sovereignty with the title of Jalal u’d din. Tipparsén had 
married his son Kharaksén into the family of the Raj&4 of Kimrap.! The 
R4jé, for his eminent services, appointed this adopted son his heir, and 
when the Réj& died, Kharaksén ascended the throne and to avenge his 
wrongs marched an army against Mélwah and Adlam Shéh was killed in 
battle. 

In the reign of Sakat Sing a prince named Bahdédur Sh&h advanced 
from the Deccan and having put the R4j& to death, marched against 
Delhi and was taken prisoner while fighting against Sultan Shahab u’d din. 

From the time of Snultén Ghiydég u’d dfn Balban (A. D. 1265) 
to that of Sultin Muhammad son of Firoz Shah (A. D. 1387) no serious 
weakness in the imperial authority betrayed itself, but on his death the 
empire of Delhi became a prey to distractions. Dil&4war Kha4n Ghori 
who had been appointed by him to the government of Maélwah, assumed 
independence. The Sultén bestowed the government of four provinces 
upon four individuals who had been faithful to him in his adversity. To 
Zafar Khain* he gave Gujerét; Khizr Khan was appointed to Multén; 
Khwéajah Sarwar to Jaunptir and Dil4war Khén to Mélwah. After his 
death, the time being favourable, each® of the four assumed indepen- 
dence. 

Alp Khan the son of Diléwar Khén was elected to the succession 
under the title of Hoshang. Itis said that his father was poisoned by 
his order whereby he has gained everlasting abhorrence. Sult4n Muzaffar 
of Gujer&t marched against him and took him prisoner and left his own 
brother Nasir Khan in command of the province. Bat as he was tyrannous 
in conduct and ignored the interests of his subjects, Musa, cousin uf 
Hoshang, was raised to the throne. Sultan Mazaffar released Hoshang 


1 The text has Kémrt. 

* Zafar Kh&n took the title of Muzaf- 
far Shah. According to some historians 
both he and Dild4war owed their appoint- 
ments to Firoz Shéh. Khizr Khan was 
continued in his government of Multan 
and Dip4lpir by Timdr and acted as 
the viceroy of that conqueror. Within 
two years of the death of Mahmad the 
last of the house of Toghlak he advanced 
to Delhi at the head of 60,000 horse and 

established the dynasty of the Sayyids in 


1414. Malik Rajé of Kh&ndesh asserted 
his independence at this time 

* There is an evident omission in the 
text of a qualifying word before the 
numeral, and the sentence is improperly 
assigned to the next paragraph. The 


8. al. M. supplies _y*. The text is so 
obscure and confused that nothing but 
a knowledge of the history of the times 
can guide a reader to the meaning of 
the incoherent narrative. Gladwin is 
completely astray. 
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from confinement and despatched him to M4lwah in company with his own 
son Ahmad Khén, and in a short time he was restored to power. On the 
death of Muzaffar, he perfidiously marched against Gujerat, but meeting 
with no success, returned. On several subsequent occasions he attacked 
Sultan Ahmad of Gujerdt but was shamefully defeated. 

On one occasion cunningly disguised as a merchant, he set out for 
Jijnagar.| The ruler of that country accompanied by a small retinue 
vimted the caravan. Hoshang took him prisoner and hastened back. 
While journeying together, Hoshang told him that he had been induced 
to undertake this expedition in order to procure a supply of elephants and 
added that if his people attempted a rescue, the prince’s life should pay 
the penalty. The prince therefore sending for a number of valuable 
elephants, presented them to him and was set at liberty. 

Hoshang was engaged in wars with Mubérak Shéh son of Khizr Khén 
viceroy® of Delhi, with Sult4n Ibrahim of the Jaunpir dynasty, and with 


' Jéjpar on the Baitaraéni river in 
Orisa, capital of the province under the 
Lion Dynasty, the Gajpati or Lords of 
Elephants. This story occurs in the 
Tab. Akbari, p. 537, and in Ferishta, 
Vol. II, p. 286. (Briggs, IV, 178). Fe- 
Mishta’s account is that in A. H. 825 
(1421—2), Hoshang with a 1,000 picked 
cavalry disguised as a merchant set out 
for Jéjnagar, one month’s journey from 
Mélwah and took with him a number of 
cream-ooloared horses, much sought after 
by the ruler of Orissa and staffs of vari- 
ous kinds, his object being to exchange 
these for elephants the better to meet 
Bultin Ahmad of Gujerét in the field. 
On his arrival near Jajnagar he sent to 
inform the Rdjah of the presence of his 
caravan and the prince arrived with a 
number of elephants to barter for the 
horses, or ready to pay in coin, as the 
need arose. The horses were caparison- 
ed and the stuffs laid out for inspection, 
when a storm of rain came on and the 
lightning frightening the elephants, they 
trampled on the goods and caused great 
damage. Hoshang tore his hair and 
swore that life was no longer worth hav- 


ing and at asignal, his men mounted and 
attacked the R4ja’s guard, and put them 
to flight. Capturing the R&ja, Hosh- 
ang discovered himself and excused his 
action on the ground of the destruction 
of his property, He then stated his ob- 
ject. The R&jah admired his audacity 
and 76 elephants purchased his own re- 
lease. Hoshang carried him as far as the 
frontier and set him at liberty. On the 
Réja’s return to his own capital, he 
sent Hoshang a further present of a few 
more of his finest elephants in testimony 
of his gallantry. Hoshang returned to 
Mando which Snultén Abmad was be- 
seiging and eluding an engagement en- 
tered it by the Térdpar gate Ferishta 
relates a similar expedition undertaken 
by Sultén Shams u’d din Bhankarah of 
Bengal to Jéjnagar about A. H. 754 
(A. D. 1853) to obtain elephants (p. 296, 
Vol. II) which proves the reputation of 
that province for the superior breed or 
number of these animals. 

* He never assumed the royal title 
but styled himself viceroy of Timér in 
whose name the coin was minted and 
the Khutbah read. 
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Sultén Ahmad of the Deccan.' Qn his death, the nobles, in accordance 
with his bequest, raised his son Nagir* Khan to the throne uuder the title 
of Muhammad Shah. Mahmiad Khan, cousin of Sultén Hoshang, basely 
bribed his cup bearer and that venal wretch poisoned the Sultén’s wine. 
The generals of the army kept his death secret hoping to place his son 
Masgid Khan upon the throne and they sent to confer with Mahmid 
Khan. He replied that worldly affairs had no longer any interest for him 
but that if his presence in council were necessary, they must come to him. 
They foolishly went to his house and were placed in confinement, and by the 
aid of some disloyal mercenary partisans, he seized upon the sovereignty 
of MAlwah and was proclaimed under the title of Sultén Mahmud (Khilji). 
Upon such a wretch,® in its wondrous vicissitudes thus did Fortune smile 
and the awe he inspired secured him the tranquil possession of power. He 
waged wars with Sultan Muhammad son of Mubérak Shah, king of Delhi, 
with Sultén Ahmad, king of Gujerdt, with Sult4n Husain Sharki of 
Jéunptr, and with Rana Kombha* of Mewar. 

Khwajah Jamal u’d din Astarfbédi> was sent to him as ambassador by 
Abi Said Mirza with costly gifts which greatly redounded to his glory. 
Mahmid II (1512 A. D.) through his ungenerous treatment of his adopt- 


2 Ahmad Shah Wali of the Bahmani 
dynasty (1422—35). 

2 Yar. Husain Khan which name Glad- 
win adopts. Ferishta calls him Ghizni 
Khan. ; 

* He proved notwithstanding, the 
ablest and most chivalrous of all the 
Mélwah princes. This indignation is 
somewhat misplaced. Considering the 
usual road to an Eastern throne, this is 
innocence. 

4 In the U. T. Kumbo, Tod. Kumbho. 
Gladwin Gownho. 

® This ambassador arrived with pre- 
sents from Mirza Saltén Said 3rd in de- 
scent from Tamerlane who reigned over 
Transoxiana and held his court at Bokh- 
&ré—grandfather of Baéber. He returned 
with presents of elephants, singing and 
dancing girls, Arab horses and an ode 
in the vernacular composed by Mahmiid 
himself which Abu Sgid valued above 


all the other gifts. Ferishta II, 254. 
When Abd Safd was killed in Irék 
he left 11 sons, vis.. Ahmad, Mahmid, 
Muhammad, Shdhrukh, Ulugh, Omar 
Shaikh, Abu Bakr, Murdd, Khalil, Omar, 
and Mirza. Four of these became gove- 
reigns in their father’s life-time, Ulugh 
Beg in Cabal, Ahmad in Samarkand, 
Mahmad in Kunduz and Badakshén, and 
Omér Shaikhin Fargh4nah. Yunas Khén 
king of Moghulistén, gave each of these 
(except Ulugh Beg) a daughter in mar- ~ 
riage. In A. H, 888 (1483—4) Kutlugh 
Nigér Khénam, the daughter of Yfnas 
bore a son to Omar Shaikh whom he 
called Baber. The genealogy from Timur 
is as follows :— 
Amir Timiér 
Mirin Shh Mirza 
Sult4n Muhammad Mirza 
Sultan Abi Said Mirza. 
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ed followers! fell into misfortune but was again reinstated in power by 
the aid of Sultén Muzaffar Shéh (II) of Gujerét (A. D. 1511—26), 
Through his reckless bravery in battle he was taken prisoner by the Rané 
(Sanga)* who treated him with generosity and restored him to his kingdom. 
He was again captured in action against Sultén Bahddur of Gujerdt and 
conveyed to the fortress of Chénpanér. He was killed (A. D. 1526) on 
his way thither and Mélwah was incorporated with Gujerét until it was 
conquered by Humayfin. When this monarch returned to Agra, one of 
the relations of Sultién Mahmad, by name Mallu, seized on the government 
of Mélwah under the title of K4dir Khén. 

During the supremacy of the usurper Shér Khén the control of the 
province was invested in Shujdat Khén,5 who rebelled under the reign of 
Salim Khan and assumed independence under Mubériz Khén. 


ees 


* 8. al M. SugyS The reference is 
to his dismissal of his Hindu minister 
Medni Rée and the RéjpGt troops to 
whom he owed his kingdom when desert- 
ed by his nobles at the beginning of his 
reign, The loyalty of Medni Rée, 
though proved under the greatest trials, 
dd not disarm the king’s suspicions and 
he fled to the Court of Gujer&t in 1547. 

* Rana Sanga (also Singrdm or Sinka) 
(4. D. 1508—1529) under whom Mewar 
reached its highest prosperity, suocess- 
fully resisted Babar at Biéna in 1626, 

“See Vol. I, p. 321. Sher Shéh wag 
succeeded by his second son Jalél Khan, 
a8 Islam Shah corrupted into Salim Shéh 
4, BH. 952 (May 26th, 1545). On his 
death in A. H. 955 (1548-9) he was suo- 
teeded by his son prinve Firoz, then 12 
years of age who was placed on the 
throne by the chiefs uf the house of 
Sér at Gwalior. He had not reigned & 
days when Mubériz Khén son of Nisém 
Khén and nephew of Sher Shéh and 
brother-in-law of Salim Shéh, assassi- 
nated his sister's son Firoz, and assumed 
the sovereignty under the title of Mu- 
lammad Shih Aédil. The common peo- 
ple dropping the alif and adding a yd 


called him Aditi. Ferishta (Vol, I, p. 
288,) adds “and Adili from his went of 
capacity betook himself to the socie- 
ty of low and base companions and re- 
ferred to them the highest affairs of 
State.” At page 460 of Elphinstone’s 
India (Murray, 1866, ed. Cowell) ig a 
footnote to the name of “ Adali” which 
runs thus. [‘‘His ignorance and ab. 
surdity obtained for him the name of 
Adali (“the foolish”). Sir H. Elliot’s 
Hist., i, 302)—Ep.] The responsibility 
for this meaning apparently rests with 
Dorn for in Vol. V of Dowson’s Elliot, 
p. 45, is the following footnote. “ The 
Makhsan $ Afghdéni says, this name wag 
changed to ‘Adali’ which Dorn gays 
signifies foolish.” Though the root Jos 
bears the meaning of ‘deviation fiom 
the right way’ this is by no means 
synonymous with feebleness of mind 
and ‘ Adali,’ ag an epithet, does not 
mean “fooliah.” I suspect Dorn’s error 
ia based on Ferishte’s words which I 
have underlined and which he hag 
severed from their connection with what 
follows and referred them to the name. 
Ferishta adds that the Afghéin wits 
called him ‘ Andhbli’ for his ill-regalated 
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On his death, his eldest son Bayizid succeeded under the title of Bés 
Bahadur until the star of his Majesty’s fortune arose in the ascendant and 
this fertile province was added to the imperial dominions. 

May the robe of this daily-widening empire be bordered with per- 
petuity, and its inhabitants enjoy to their hearts’ fill a prosperity that shall 
never decay. 


Subah of Dandés. 


This flourishing country was called Khdndes, but after the capture of 
the fortress of Astr! and when this province fell under the government of 
prince Dany4l, it was known as Déndés. It is situated in the second 
climate. Its length from Bérgdon® which adjoins Hindiah to Lalang* which 
is on the borders of the territory of Akmadnagar is 75 kos. Its breadth 
from Jdméd adjoining Berdr to Pal which borders Mdlwah is 50, and in 
some parts only 25 kos. On its east is Berdr; to the north, Mdlwah: to 
the south, Galnah (Jalna): to the west, the southern chain of the mountains 
of Mdlwah. The rivers are numerous, the principal being the T7415 which 


conduct, “ Andhls being in the Hindi lan- 
guage ‘blindness.’” Accurate scholar- 
ship is not looked for in a jest and the 
similarity of sound will suffice for a 
pun, but it may be remarked that 
‘andhis’ is not admissible for “‘ blindness” 
which should be andhla-pan or perhaps 
‘andhldi.’ Since writing the above, Dr. 
Rost has traced for me the work in which 
Dorn has committed himself to this 
interpretation of Adils. It occurs in his 
translation of Neamat Ullah. (History 
of Afghans, Vol. I, 171) ‘‘ but, in despite 
of his usurped title, he was commonly 
called Adili (the Foolish).” A note re- 
fers the reader to Briggs’ Ferishta. 
Vol. II, p. 144, which is, as I suspected, 
the passage quoted and underlined by 
me above. Briggs represents his origi- 
nal with freedom, but in the main, as 
far as I have seen, with truth. In this 
instance his paraphrase has misled Dorn 
into an inference, probably not intended, 
but if intended, certainly incorrect. 


2 It was ceded to Akbar towards tte 
close of A. H. 1008 (1600 A. D.) by 
Bahédur Khan Ffréki the last of tha 
dynasty. See A. A., Vol. I, xxiii and 
p. 336. 

* A combination of D&ny4l and Khaa- 
des, as Khéndes was named after Nasir 
u’d din son of Malik Raja the first of the 
Férdki dynasty. 

8 T. and G. Pourgaon, Poorgong. 8. ul. 
M. Pargéon. 

* Var. T. and G. Talang. T. has also 
Lelang. 

§ Var. Tébi, M4li. T. passes by the 
name altogether, while G. has it, but 
strangely omits the Tapti. I find no 
mention of the Téli in the I. G. The 
Tapti rises in a sacred reservoir in the 
town of Multai. (lat. 21° 46’ 26” N., 
long. 78° 18’ 6” E.). The Pérna, aceord- 
ing to the I. G. is one of ite tributaries. 
The text has here Ptrni but later on 
Parnd, 


= Ss mee Be i 


SS ee See nae owe ae 
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rises between Berdr and Gondhwdnah, the Tapti which has its source from 
the same quarter and which is also called the Pérna, and the Girni near 
Chaprah. The climate is pleasant and the winter temperate. 

Jowdrt is chiefly cultivated of which, in some places, there are three 
crops in @ year, and its stalk is so delicate and pleasant to the taste that 
it is regarded in the light of a fruit. The rice is of fine quality, fruits 
grow plentifully and betel leaves are in abundance. Good cloth stuffs are 
woven here: those called Sirt Séf1 and Bhiraun come from Dkarangéor. 

A’sir® is the residence of the governor. It is a fortress on a lofty hill. 
Three other forts encompass it which for strength and loftiness are 
scarcely to be equalled. A large and flourishing city is at its foot. Bur- 
hénpdr is a large city three kos distant from the Tapti. It lies in latitude 
21° 40’, and is embellished with many gardens and the sandal-wood also 
grows here. It is inhabited by people of all countries and handicraftemen 
play a thriving trade. In the summer, clouds of dust fly which in the 
rains turn to mud. 

Addilabdd is a fine town. Near it is a lake, a noted place of worship, 
snd the crime of Réj& Jasrat* was expiated at this shrine. It is full all 


the year round and it irrigates a large area of cultivation. 


* See A. A., Vol. I, p. 94. 

* It was captured by stratagem from 
its eponymous hero Asa Ahfr by Nasir 
Khan Férfki according to Tieffenthaler, 
bat the I. G. gives the date about 
1870, in the reign of Malik R&jé&. The 
story of Asa Abir is told by Ferishta. 
The fortress is situated on a spur of the 
Satpéra range, height 850 feet from the 
bese and 2,500 above sea level. The 
three forts are probably the outworks 
embracing inferior spurs of the hill and 
commanding the approaches. Tieffen- 
thaler says “elle est defendue par un 
triple mar, muni par intervalles, de tours 
rondes ; il faut franchir ces trois rem- 
parts pours arriver au sommet.” 

* Properly 21° 18’ 35” N., long. 76° 
16’ 26” KE. It was founded by Nasir 
Khéa FérGki of Khéndesh and called by 
him after Shaikh Burhén u’d din of 
Daulatébéd. I. G. 

4 That this name is an error for Dasa- 


ratha, I am convinced by the 8. ul. M. 
which although it retains “ Jasrat” adds 
the information that he was the father 
of Réma Chandra, known as Réma. 
Professor Cowell of Cambridge has 
placed me under obligations for the 
following note : “‘ DaSaratha’s crime wag 
committed in his youth when he un- 
Wittingly killed the hermit’s son in the 
forests by the banks of the river Saray& 
in Oudh. The story is told in Réméyan, 
Bk. II, Sec. 63 (see Griffith’s translation, 
Vol II, p.243). He was cursed by the 
bereaved father and fated to be simi- 
larly agonised for the loss of his gon in 
after years. I suppose these universally 
known legends are localised in different 
spots of India, like King Arthur's ex- 
ploits in Cornwall, Wales and Scotland. 
The shrine of local celebrity in Khan- 
desh no doubt claimed the glory of 
having been Dafaratha’s resort after his 
crime in order to expiate hig guilt,” 
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Ohdngdeo! is a village near which the Tapts and the Pdrndé unite, and 
the confluence is accounted a place of great sanctity. It is called Ohikar* 
Tirth. Adjacent to it is an image of Mahddeo. They relate that a blind 
man carried about him an image of Mahédeo which he worshipped daily. 
He lost the image at this spot. For a time he was sore distressed but 
forming a similar image of sand, he placed it on a little eminence and 
adored it in a like spirit. Bya miracle of divine will, it became stone 
and exists to this day. Near it a spring rises which is held to be 
the Ganges. An ascetic by the power of the Almighty was in the habit of 
going to the Ganges daily from this spot. One night the river appeared 
to him in a dream, and said, ‘“‘ Undertake these fatigues no longer; I my- 
self will rise up in thy cell.” Accordingly in the morning it began to well 
forth and is flowing at the present time. 

Jéméd iss rioh parganah. In ita neighbourhood is a fort on a high 
hill called Pipaldol. Ddémarns is a prosperous town. Near it is a tank 
in which a hot spring perpetually rises and which is an object of 
worship. 

Ohéprah is a large flourishing town, near which is a shrine call- 
ed Rdmésar at the confluence of the Girmi and the Taps. Pilgrims 
from the most distant parts frequent it. Adjacent to it is the forte 
Malkdmad.* 

Thilner was for a time the capital of the Fériks princes. The fort 
though situated on the plain is nevertheless of great strength. 

This Subsh contains 32 parganahs. Scarce any land is out of cultive 
tion and many of the villages more resemble towns. The peasantry are 
docile and industrious. The provincial force is formed of Kélis, Bhsle and 
Gonds. Some of these can tame lions, so that they will obey their com 
mands, and strange tales are told of them. 

Ita revenue is 12,647,062, Berdri tankahs as will appear in the state- 
ment. After the conquest of Asir, this revenue was increased by 50 per 


1 Var. Chiekdeo. T. Tsaohanekdéou may be called after the marshy charac 
G. Obangdavy. ter of the spot. Though not as holy a5 

3 Var. Chikil. T. Tacheklitiret. Glad- the Narbada, the Tapti neverthless bas 
win. Jigger teerut, which he renders no fewer than 106 térthe or shrines of 
“the liver of adored places !”” a deriva- pilgrimage on its banks. 


tion more curious than tenable. ‘ Chikil’ ® Var. Amarti, Amérni, Amérti, De 
signifies mud, mire or slime. Chtker marni. 
is no doubt Chtkar which has the same * G. Melunga. 8. al M. Malkénd 


meaning, and the place of pilgrimage 


ad 


cent. The tankah is reckoned at 24 dams. 
(Rs. 11,382,355-12-9.) 


455,294,232 Akbari dams.! 


Sarkdr of Dandes. 
Containing 32 Mshals. Revenue in money 12,647,062 Tankahs. 


Tankahs. 
Adr, north of Burhanpér, ... 1,060,221 
Atrin’ south, ... © .. 264,249 
Avandwa, east, by south, ... 548,829 
Anmaloi? —.. .- 2,406,180 
Barangéop, east by south, 215,504 
Pichérah,* wast, 206,728 
Bérmél, west, es 162,830 
Bédér, south-east,® .. 183,540 
Names omitted in all MSS. ... { Sear 
Bébil, south, ... . 290,311 
Bekadgéon,® south, «. 266,331 
Batiwad,’ south, ... $20,782 
Béer,* west by south, ... 595,968 
Thinéssar, weet by south, ... 594,239 
dindd, east, ae ie 175,846 
Jimnér, midway between E. 
and W., ee os «=» 49.0042 


The total is therefore, 


Tankahs 
Chéndsar, south, 198,900 
Jaléd, south, 317,206 
Chéprah, weat, ... 730,966 
Déngri, south, ... 815,326 
Damri, west, $25,300 
R4énwér, west, 883,655 
Rénpir,® east, 820,971 
S4od4, south, 430,008 
Sandiarni, Sciesen B. and W.. -» 104,754 
Afdilébéd, east by south, 527,228 
Lalang,’® sonth, ... 962,644 
Lohfra, south, ... 247,965 
Manjrad, east, ... 104,965 
Nasirfébad, south .. 824,925 
Name omitted in al] MSS ,?" $16,838 


In ancient times this country was a waste and but few people lived 
about the fortress of Asir. The locality was traditionally connected with 


* A note in the text disputes the accu- 
racy of these figares, which are perfectly 
correct, and proposes a miscalculation of 
its own— 

Tankuahs. 
Fifty per cent. on 12,647,062 
is 6,823,681 


producing a total of 18,970,599 
If Abul Fazl’s total of Akbari ddms be 
divided by 24, the quotient will result in 
18,970,593 Tankahs. In the 1 G. VI, 297, 
the land revenue of Khéndesh under 
Akbar, Ciro. 1580 is given at Re. 7,568- 
237, and under Aurangzeb, 11,215,750. 
8ee Ephinstone’s India (ed. 1866) note 
for the fluctuations of the value in coins. 
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* T, and G. Atral. 
® Var. Anmaler. 


T. Anmalra. 


* T. Bangora. G. Banjureh. 

®T. Boudbar. G. Poormal., 

© T. Bancadgéon. 

’ Var. Beféwad. T. Beauvad. 

* T. Matar. 

® Vur. Raspitr. 
Ruttenpoor. 

10 Var. Nalang. 

12 These sums give a total of 14,578,863 
instead of 18,970,593. Gladwin’s figures 
yield 15,646,863. The deficiency is pro- 
bably due to errors of copyists or to 
omissions of income from other sources. 


Rattanpér. T. and G. 
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Ashwatthédmd' and established as a shrine. It is related that Malik Ray 
from whom Bahddur* is the ninth in descent, under stress of misfortune 
came from Bidar* to these parts and established himself in the village of 
Karéndd,* a dependency of Thdinér, but being molested by the natives, he 
repaired to Delhi and took service under Sultén Firdz. The king admired 
his skill as a huntsman, and his reward being left to his own choice, he 
received a grant of that village’ and by judicious policy acquired possession 
of other estates and reclaimed much waste land. In the year 784 A. H. 
(A. D. 1882), he made Thdinér his seat of government, assumed the title 
of Aadil Shéh and reigned for 17 years. He was succeeded by his son 
Ghizni® Khan under the title of Nasir Shéh, after which this province 
became known as Khdndés. He reigned 40 years, 6 months, and 26 
days. On his death his son Mirfén Shah administered the state. By 
some he is called Addil Shah. He occupied the throne 3 years, 8 months 
and 23 days. He was followed by his son Mubérik Shah Chankandi! 
Sult4n during 17 years, 6 months and 29 days. His son Addil Shih 
Ayné® whose name was Ahsan Khan, had a prosperous reign of 46 years, 
8 months and 2 days. He removed to Burhdnptr and made himself 
master of Asir.2 Sultan Ahmad of Gujerdt, the founder of Ahmedabad, 
gave him his daughter in marriage. At his death, his brother Dééd 
Shah reigned for 7 years, 1 month and 17 days. Addil Sbh&h (II) am 
of Hasan! took refuge in Gujerat. Sultén Mahmid Bigarah!! Réji 
gave him in marriage Kih!* the daughter of Sultan Muzaffar, (his son) 


7 See under Sabah of Ajmer, in the 
description of Marwéar. 

* Bahédur Khan Fériki, 1596 A. D. 
last of the dynasty. 

® G. and S. ul M. Bandar. 

“ G. Keerandeey. S. ul M. Girdpadai. 
According to T., his father was Khan 
Jahan one of the ministers in the court 
Alé o’d din Khilji and of Muhammad 
Tughlak. He claimed descent from the 
Caliph Omar called by Mubammad “al 
Faérak” or the discriminator, on the day 
that he publicly professed his conver- 
sion, because on that day “Isl4m was 
made manifest and truth distinguished 
from falsehood.” For an account of 
this, see as Suynti’s Hist. of the Caliphs, 
my translation, p. 118. 


T. states that he was given “les 
cantons de Thanessor et de Cacrond.” 

© G. Gharib, which name is also s 
variant of the text. 

7 $8 ul M. Charkhandi. 

8 Var. Aya, Abé, Anyé& G. Jya. 8. 
ul M. I’sé. 

° T. says that he fortified the place 
with another wall. 

7° This is probably the correct name 
and not Absan as above. 

11 For derivation of this name, see Vol. 
1., 606, n. His twisted moustache was 
in shape like the horns of a cow, Bigarah 
signifying a cow in the Guzerati lan- 
guage. 

178. ul M. a5) Rukayyah a more 
likely name. 
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and accompenying him to Khdndés, restored him to his kingdom and re- 
tarned to his own. He reigned 13 years. Ho left two sons, Mirén 
Mohammad Sh&h and Mubarik Shah. Sultén Bahdédur of Gujarat being 
on terms of friendly alliance with the first-named! made him his heir, and 
guardian to his nephew Mahmid and his own brother Mubérik. Mirdn 
Shah, from a sense of their deserts, and with political sagacity did them 
no injury and contenting himself with the kingdom Khdndés, restored 
Mahmfid to the sovereignty of Gujerdt. He reigned 16 years, 2 months 
and 8 days. When the measure of his days was full, the nobles raised 
his son Raji to the throne. Mirén Mubérik wrested it from him and 
reigned in succession to his brother, administering the government for 
81 years, 6 monthsand 5 days. He was succeeded by his son Mirdn 
Muhammad who reigned 9 years, 9 months and 15 days, When he died, 
his younger brother Raja Ali Khan? was elected and assumed the title 
of Aaédil Shé&h. His administration was conducted with ability and he 
was killed in the wars of the Deccan fighting on the side of his Majesty’s 
victorious troops. He was buried at Burhanopir, after 9 successful reign 
of 21 years, 3 months and 20 days. At his death the succession de- 
volved on Khbizr Khan, his son, who took the name of Bahédur Shéh. 
But the star of his destiny was obscured and in the 45th year of the 
Divine era, he was deprived of his kingdom as has been recorded in its 
proper place. 


1 His sister being mother of Mirdén 1457. Miran Ghani or Adil Khén Férdki 
Shéh. I; tributary to Guserft. 
2 He married a sister of Abul Fazl. 1608. Daoud Khan Férdki, tributary to 
See Vol. I, p. xxxiv, and p. 885. The Malwa. 
line of these princes according to the 1510. Azim Humayun or Adil Khfn F. 
U. T. is as follows. (Oompare Elphbinst. II, grandson of Guszerft king. 
India, app. p. 770). 1520. Miran Muhammad Khan F., suo- 
A. D. ceeds to Guserdét throne. 
1370. Malik Rtja Férdki, receives Jégir 1585. Miran Mubérik Khan F., brother ; 
of Talner from Firoz. war with Moghals 
1899. Malik Nasir or Nasir Khén Férdki 1666. Miran Mhd. Khan F., attack from 
builds Burhénpar. Deccan. 
1448. Miran Adil Khd4n Férdki, expels 1576. Réja Ally Khan F. acknowledges 
Deccanies from Khandesh. Akbar’s supremacy. 
1441, Miran Mubarik Khén FiAréki; 1696. Bahfdur Khan F. defies Akbar ; 
peaceful reign. is imprisoned at Gwalior. 
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Sabah of Berér. 


Its original name was Wérddtat, from Warda, the river of that name 
and faf, a bank. It is situated in the second climate. Its length from 
Batdlah' to Biragarh is 200 kos, its breadth from Bidar to Hindiah 180 
kos. On the east lies Biragarh adjoining Bastar ; to the north is Hindiah ; 
to the south Telingdnah ;3 on the west Mahkardbéd. It is a tract—situated 
between two hill-ranges having a southerly direction. One of these is called 
Bandah® upon which are the forts of Gdwilgarh, Narndlat and Mélgarh. 
The other is Sahia,* whereon rise the forts of Mahdér and Ramgarh. 

The climate and cultivation of this province are remarkably good. 
There are many rivers, the principal of which is called Gang Gautami called 
also the Godavert. 

As the Ganges of Hindustin is chiefly connected with the worship 
of Mahd&deo, so is this river with (the Rishi) Gautama. Wonderful tales 
are related regarding it and it is held in great sanctity. It rises near 
Trimbak! in the Sahia range and passing through the country of Ahmad- 
nagar, enters Berdr and flows into Telingdnah. When Jupiter enters the 
sign Leo, pilgrims flock from all parts to worship.6 The Tali? and Taph 
are also venerated. Another river the Piurnd rises near Déwalgdon, and 
again the Wardd issues forth ten kos higher up than the source of th 
Tali. The Napta® (?) also rises near Déwalgdon. 

In this country the term fora Chaudhri is Desmukh, for a Kdntngo 
Dés Pandiah ; the Mukaddam is called Paftl and the Patwar, Kalkarni. 


1 Var. Patiélah. G. Putaleh, T. Pa- 
nidla, 8.ul M. Sélah. 

3 As this province corresponds geo- 
graphically with the accient Tri-Kalinga 
Gen. Cunningham thinks Telinganah to 
be probably, a slight contraction of Tri- 
Kalinga. See Anc. Geo. Ind., p. 619. 

3 Another name presumably for the 
branch of the Satpura mountains en 
which Géwilgarh stands. 

4 Var. Saha, Sahsia, Saheé. 

S$ In the Nasik District, about 50 
miles from the Indian Ocean. At this 
spot is an artificial reservoir, reached by 
a flight of 90 steps, into which the water 
trickles drop by drop from the lips of a 
earthen image shrouded by a canopy of 
stone. Ite peculiar sacredness is said 


to have been revealed by Réma himself 
to the sage Gautama. I. G. 

6 Once in every 12 years, a great bath- 
ing festival called Pushkeram, is held 
on the banks of the Godaveri, alternate- 
ly with the other eleven sacred rivers 
of India. The most frequented spots 
are the source at Trimbuk, Bhadré- 
chalam on theleft bank about 100 miles 
above Réjémahendri, this latter itself, 
and the village of Kotipéli. thid. 

7 Var. Péli, Pati. 

8 The text marks the name as doutt- 
fal. 8S. ul M. Biné. 

9 See Vol. II, pp. 45—4¥. Ohavaihri 
is the head man of a caste, guild or 
trade, or of a village. 
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Hlichphr ta a large city and the capital. 
is found here aad is very fragrant. 
grows elose to the ground. 

At the distance of 7 kos is Géwil, a fortress of almost matchless 
strength. {n it is a spring at which they water weapons of steel. 

Pandr is a strong fort on an eminence which two streams surround 
on three sides. 

Khériah is a strong fort ona plain. In the middle of it is a small li 
which isa place of worship. Four kos from this is a well, into which éf 
the bone of any animal be thrown it petrifies,? like « cowrte-shell only 
smaller. To the east of this resides a Zaminddr named Ohdtwdé® whe 
fs master of 2,000 cavalry, 50,000 foet and more than 100 elephants. 
Another such Zaménddr is named Dédhi Réo who possesses 200 cavalry, 
and 6,000 foot. To the north is Nahar Rdo a chief whose force consiste 
of 200 horse and 5,000 foot. Formerly in this neighbourhood, was a 
Zamindar named Hattd, but now his possessions are under ether subjection 
and the whole race are Gonds. Wild elephante are found ia this country. 
The chiefs were always tributary to the kings of MAlwah: the first, to 
the governor of Garh, and the others to the government of Hindiah. Nar- 
adlah is a strong fortress on a hill, containing many buildings. Bija Réo 
isa Zamindér in the neighbourhood who has a force of 200 cavalry and 5,000 
foot. Another is Dingar Khdn with 50 horse and 3,000 foot: both of 
the Gond tribe. Near Bdlapir are two streams, abent the berders of 
which are found various kinds of pretty stones, which are cut and kept 
as curiosities. Six kos distant was the head-quarters of Prince Sultén 
Muréd* which grew into a fine city under the name of Shahpiir. 

Near Melgarh is a spring which petrifies wood and other substances 
that are thrown into it. 

Kaillam,® is an ancient city of considerable importanee ; it is noted fer 


A Gower violet in colour 
It is called Bhuépan champah,! and 


1 At p. 91, Vol. I. the name is Bhin ria Rotunda. 


Champd, and is said to have a peach 


coloured bloesom. The 8. ul M. calle it 
Birth, Champah and adds “ it grows also 
ia Bengal; it shoots from the ground 
with leaves like the ginger-plant and till 
the ramy season i continues ingrowth 
endis green. Inthe winter it withers 
fway and disappears altogether.” The 
word is properly Bhim Champak. “The 
ground Champak,” and is the Keampfe- 


8 The 8. al M. hae “ 9 shell— 


(instead of 9 stone—of the text) 
and adds “like a courte and is of that 
kind,” apparently the trno reading. 

8 A note seys, historically Jétibé or 
J&twa. 

# See Vol. I, pp. 309, 835, 357. 

§ In the I. G. Kalambd in Wan District. 
Lat. 20° 26’ N., long 78° 22’ 30” E. 
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ite buffaloes. 1n the vicinity is a Zamindér named Babjeo of the Gond 
tribe, more generally known as Ohanda: a force of 1,000 horse and 40,000 
foot is under his command. Birdgarh which has a diamond mine and 
where figured cloths and other stuffs are woven, is under his authority 
It is but a short time since that, he wrested it from another chief. Wild 
elephants abound. 

About Bdstm is an indigenous race for the most part proud and 
refractory called Hatkars : their force consists of 1,000 cavalry and 5,000 
infantry. Banjdarah is another Zaminddri, with 100 horse and 1,000 foot. 
At the present time it is under the authority of a woman. Both tribes 
are Rajputs. 

Mahor (Mahur, I. G.) is a fort of considerable strength situated ons 
hill. Adjacent is a temple dedicated to Durgé, known in this country as 
Jagadathé. Here the buffaloes are of a fine breed and yield half a mas 
aud more of milk. The Zamstnddér isa Rajpit named Indrajeo and is en- 
titled Réna. He commands 100 horse and 1,000 foot. 

Ménikdrug is s remarkable fort on a hill surrounded by extensive 
forests. It is near Chandd, but up to the present is independent territory. 

Jétanpir is a village in the Sarkdér of Pdthri, where there is a thriving 
trade in jewels and other articles of value. 

Telingénah was subject to Kutb u’l Mulk! but for some time past hes 
been under the authority of the ruler of Berar. 

In Indore and Narmal there exist mines of steel and other metals. 
Shapely stone utensils are also carven here. The breed of buffaloes is fine 
and, strangely enough, the domestic cocks are observed to have bones and 
blood of a black colour. A Zaminddér called Chandnéri,? is Desmukh, a man 
of most distinguished character and who has a force of 300 horse. Ram- 
ghar is a strong fort on a hill, enclosed by foreste. Wild elephants are 
numerous. It has not as yet been annexed to the empire. 

Lundr is ® division of Mahkar, and a place of great sanctity. The 
Brahmans call it Bishan Gaya. There are three Gayds, where the per- 


1 Warangal was the ancient capital tinued with some interruptions under 
of this kingdom founded by the Nara- Hindn rule till its remains were incorpo- 
pati Andhras which was also considered rated in the dominions of Kuli Kutb 
to include the coast territory from the Shah the founder of the Kuatb Shéhi 


mouth of the Ganges to that of the dynasty, in 1512 with Geloonda as its 
Kistn& known as Kalinga. No accurate capital. It was conquered by Aurnang- 
historical record of it oocurs before the zeb in 1688. I. @Q. 
invasion of Alé u’d din in 1808. It con- ® Var. Jayabéri. 
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formance of good works can be applied as a means of deliverance to the 
souls of deceased ancestors; namely, Gayd in Behdr which is dedicated to 
Brahma, Gayd, near Bijépur dedicated to Rudra,! and this one. Here is also 
areservoir, having a spring in it of great depth, and measuring a kos in 
length and in breadth, and surrounded by lofty hills. The water is 
brackish, but when taken from the centre or at its sides, it is sweet. It 
contains the essential materials for the manufacture of glass and soap 
and saltpetre is here produced and yields a considerable revenue. 

On the summit of a hill is a spring at the mouth of which is carved 
the figure of a bull. The water never flows from this spring to the other, 
but when the 30th lunar day® falls on a Monday, its stream flows into the 
large reservoir. In the neighbourhood is a Zaménddr called Wéilah of the 
Rajpit tribe, commanding 200 horse and 2,000 foot. Another is called 
Sarkath, also a Rajput, and possesses 100 horse and 1,0C0 foot. 

Batialah ia a fort of considerable strength on a hill, of which Patdl 
Nagar: is a dependency. In the sides of the hill twenty-four temples have 
been cut, each containing remarkable idols. The Zaminddr is Médné Rao, a 
Rajpat, with 200 horse and 1,000 foot. Another is Kdmjeo, a Rajput 
having under him 100 horse and 1,000 foot. 

This Sébahk contains 16 sarkdrs and 142 perganahs. From an early 
period the revenues were taken by a valuation of crops, and since the 
tankah of this country is equal to 8 of Delhi, the gross revenue was 
31 krors of tankahs or 56 krors of déms* (Rs. 14,000,000). Some of the 
Deccani princes increased the revenue to 37,525,350 tankahs. In the time 
of Sultan Murad a further addition of 2,637,454 Berdri tankahs was made. 
The total amounted to 40,162,704 Berdari tankahs. The original amount 
and the additional increase were thus tabulated, the whole reaching the 
amount of 642,603,272 Delhi dams. 


1 The ‘Howler’ an epithet of Siva or 
his inferior manifestation as a roaring 
tempest. 

- § Améwas, see p. 17 of this volame. 

4 This makes 16 ddms to the tankah. 
In the revenue statement of Khéndesh, 
the tankah is reckoned at 24ddms. That 
of Gujerat = 4, af a ddm or 100 to the 
rupee of 40 ddms. Bayley Hist. of Guje- 
rat, p.6. If Prince Murad’s increase be 
added to that of the Deccani princes, 
the total gives 40,162,804 tunkahs. This 
sum multiplied by 16 results in 642,604- 


864 ddms. As 40 Akbari ddms are equi- 
valent to a rupee, the above total repre- 
sents 16,065,121 rupees. Under Akbar, 
according to the I. G. the land tax 
of Berér was Rs. 17,376,117. Under 
Shah Jehan, Rs. 18,750,000, and under 
Aurangzeb, 15,350,625, but the latter 
amount, taken by Mr. E. Thomas from 
Manucci, is given by Tieffenthaler from 
the same authority as 10,587,500. See 
his dissertation on the apparent inacon- 
racies of calculation in the registers of 
the empire and their cause. Vol. I, p. 65. 
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Bight perganahe of the Sarkdr of Kallam (Kalamb) were annex- 
ed to Chandd, the revenne of which is not included, nor those of 22 
parganahs of the Sarkar of Kherlah, held by ChAétwé and some few other 


Zaminddérs. 


Barkér of Gdvwil. 


Containing 46 parganahe. Revenue 134,666,140 dims. Suydrghal 
12,874,048 ddéme. 


ee Suyarghal. rogers Suydrghil. 
Sub. dis. of Ellich- Thag&oy, 5,600,000 
ptr, has a fort of ) Chakhki,8 (Banjérés 
stone and brick and Gonds. 400 
on the plain, .. {14,000,000 | 2,800,000 Cav. 2,600 Inf.)... | 2,400,000 we 
Ashti, ... see 4,800,000 Daryépar, e.. | 6,400,000 ei 
Arén, ... Sei 8,200,000 das Dhéméri, ... | 2,718 540 | 1,118,540 
Anji, eee 1 ,600,000 eee Ridhp4ar, vee 6,400,000 soe 
Anjangéon, ..- | 8,200,000 ies Sarasgéion, ..- | 6,296,000 | 496,000 
Karyét Babil,! .., | 604,000 ee Kasbah Serélaé,_... | 1,835,890 | 1,015,890 
, Béri, .. | 114,368 } 82.368 |Sars6n, ... | 4,800,000 is 
Bahédkali,* .-. | 8,200,000 wo =, | Sldr,9 eos | 340,000 dag 
Beéwada,® Sai 1,280,000 ... ‘| Kary4t Shérpfr, ...| 48,000 ss 
Basraulf, ... | 700,000 60,000 |Karhdtba KGram,!0 | 3,400,000 my 
Palaskhér,* --- | 960,000 Me Kholapir, 4,870,114 70,1%4 
Karyat Pala, (100 Kéranja, Badhoné,11 
Cav. 2000 Inf. 2 mahals, 4,800,000 
Gonds.) .«- | 800,000 re Ranier Kaabéh 
Barér, . 1,280,000 es Kherah, 2 mahals,| 528,200 
Kasbah Balighon, .. 817,350 | 177,350 Kamargiop, wee | 640,000 is 
»  Podstah, 914,460 | 594,460 [Kéranja Bibi,'* ... | 4,200,000 | 1,400,000 
Badharfmani,®_... [| 4 825, $00 | 1, 625, 800 [Korha, oe. | 4,800,000 ees 
Tedsah,’ ses 800, 000 ae Manah, .«- | 4,800,000 ae 
2 Var. Bel, Banel. T. B&hbél. ®° Var. Jakéki. Jakhli. G. Jughuoky. 
? T. Bhabancali. G. Baharkally. T. Djezethi. 
® Var. Beidawé. ® Var. Saléd, and in one MS. Revenue 
* Apparently Palasgarh of the I. G. 3,040,000. 
§ T. Boussna. G. Boosnah. © Var. Kharigéram, Karsikdram. Kar- 
© T. Barnérapni. G. Bubheranty. Var. matkéram. G. Kehrygirram. T. Car- 
Badréhali. Babharénti. nicouranm. 
+ T. Botéssa. G. Betuseh. 7» T. Madhéna. G. Budhola. 


2 T. Pati, G. Assy. 
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Revenue | Suyargéhl Revenue | Suytrghal. 
D. D. D. D: 
Manbah,! ... | 800,000 a Nandgéon Pith, ... | 6,638,826 | 233,826 
Ménjarkhér, ... | 6,400,000 aes Nundgiéon, .-. | 8,200,000 sia 
Malkhér. . | 480,000 Sa Parganah Nir,  ... | 83,200,000 | 1,600,000 
re Hatgéon, -«» | 1,600,000 see 


p) ’ 


; oes .) 
Manglér, (Mangr61)8 | 2,800,000 
Marjhi, | 4,800 


Sarkar of Panar. 
Containing 5 Parganahs. Revenue 13,440,000 Dams. 


Revenue Revenue 
D. D. 
Bab. dist. of Pandr,hasa lofty Khéljhari, 100 horsemen, 400 
stone fort, surrounded on 3 foot, Réjpat, ... 2,400,000 
sides by water, «. 4,000,000 Méndgfon Karar, 25 horse, : 
Sewanbérhé, Kaént Barh4é, ... 640,000 400 foot Rajpat, ... 4,800,000 


Gila, 10 horsemen, 400 foot, 1,600,00 


Sarkar of Kherlah. 
Containing 35 Parganahs. Revenue 17,600,000 Dams. 


Revenue Revenue 
D. D. 
Atnér,3 has a stone fort on the Suburb. dist. of Kherlah, R4j- 
plain. Rajpdt, 100 horse, put, Lohfri, Gond, 50 horse, 
2,000 foot, ... ... 3,200,000 2,000 foot, .. ... 3,200,000 
Ashtah, Jatié? ... es 160,000 Satner, Atner 2 mahals, Gond, 
Patan, ae .-. 1,200,000 100 horse, 2,000 foot, ... 1,600,000 
Bhésdahi, RAjpét, 100 horse, Séinkherah, _... .». 2,000,000 
2,000 foot, ... -e» 1,600,000 Kasbah Jarér, : 480,000 
Barér, Chandji Mali(?) 20 horse, Manddi,* Brahman, Gond, 10 
500 foot, i -.- 2,800,000 horse, 100 foot, ... 480,000 
Basad, (M4sad), Brahmaa, MAlt&i, sas 
Gond, 10 horse, 100 foot,... 480,C00 Durgah,5 
Panni, Rajput, 40 horse, 500 Nérangwari® _... is 
foot, sea ... 400,000 Malabil, a Ses 
2G. Mynsa, T. Manér. * T. Mandoli. G. Muandonry. 
* Apparently an emendation in the 5 Var. Dadgah. Dukah. 
text. T. and G. have Maglor, Munalore. © Nanakwari. Manikdari. G. Do. T. - 
Var. Peti. Tappah. G. Tuppeh. Tanekbari. ; 


* G. and T. Amner. 
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Revenue Revenne 
D. D 

Maldi, sas ue Bari,... vt aes 
Mangah, aa us Wiigéon, vee oes 
Sewahb, as ‘és Deo thanah, as si 
Jamkhér, re ses Bari, ... “ie 

Bélwaili, ee ses Saldi, ies vos 
Sirai,... eee eee Rémjok, ee ess 
Chakhii, ar oe Janabak,? oe eee 
Khawar,! ei “as Jomar,8 he set 
WaAldah, bea a Habiyépir,* ... 


Sarkdr of Narnalah. 


Containing 34 Parganahs. Revenue 130,954,476 Dams. 
Suytrghél 11,038,422 Ddms. 


Revenue | Suyirghil. Revenue | Suydrghal. 
D. D. D. D. 
Ankét, -.. | 6,470,066 | 70,066 | Dhérér, e-- | 1,200,000 ate 
Adgéon, Dogar, Dhéndé, ».. | 5,600,000 es 
Gond, 50 horse, Rohankher, een 2,000,000 eee 
2000 foot, .». | 8,000,000 es Rajér, ese | 1,000,000 | 520,000 
Amner and Jalpi, 2 Sheola,7 ..» | 640,000 ie 
mahals, eee | 4,800,000 one Shérpir, wee 48,000 sey 
Angélah, «-. | 11,200,000 o Karankhér, ... | 2,400,000 | 800,040 
Bélapar, ses | 22,000,000] 3,800,000 | Kothal, ... | 1,409,000 | 209,000 
Panjar, 2.. | 2,000,000 was Kéthhi, wax 640,000 sis 
Bérai Ténkli,5 —... | 2,864,000 Seg Mangéon,3 .. | 4,800,000 ss 
Pigalgéon 2,400,000 se Mahén,? .. | 600,000 | 280,000 
Péar Shaikh B&ba 8,700,000 | 500,000 | Malképar, ... {11,200,000] ... 
Kasbah EPign 1,600,000 640,000 | Mélgarh, (from pro- 
Patarrah, 8,342,500 | 1,262,500 ceeds of road tolls 
Banbahar, .-- | 1,568,000 6:'8,000 or safe-condact 
Badnér Bhili, _ ... | 2,764,450 | 364,452 passports, eae 94,360 ssi 
Badner Kanka,® ... | 4,813,700 13,800 | Kary&t Réjér, ...| 400,000 | 170,356 
Jalgaon, -.- | 10,000,000 | 2,000,000 | Naddarah, (Nand4- 
Jaipar, --- | 400,000 sis rah),l0 ... | 1,200,000 aes 
Chéndér, .»+ | 4,887,000 87,000 | Kasbah Hatgoén,!! | 1 600,000 | 300,000 
» Var. and T. Kenaur. 1 Var. and T. Séuola. 
? Var. Hatapak, Handmak. Halbatak. ® Var. Maighon. Mahiégéon, Maligéop- 
Jananak. T. Jdnak. ® J. and Var. Mabfr. 
* Ckamar. G. Chopar. 10 T, Madérodra. G. Madroodreb. 
* Var. and G. Hémiyanpér. uT, Nitgnon. G. Hastgéou Var, 
* T. Pannbakhi. G. Partahkulsy. Hastgéon, Bistgéon. 


* T. Ganga. 
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Sarkdr of Kallam (Kalamb). 
Containing 31 Parganahs. Revenue 32,828,000 Déms in money. 


Revenue Revenne 
D. D. 

Vndért, - 1,200,000 Kasbah Kallam, 600,000 
Umréoti, 1,200,000 Khelépar, ass 1. 1,200,000 
Vai)... . 1,600,000 Lédkhér, ar 1,600,000 
Pinah, a: 8,600,000 Néighon, - vs 980,000 
Béri,... _ ... 1,200,000 Nachangfon, ... 640,000 
Bélah, ots ... 8,800,000 Yént Lohéré8 ... 128,000 
Taligéon, ‘ie 100,000 Tark Chindi,* (in the posses- 
Téligéon, Waigéop, 4,800,000 sion of a Zaminddr), ase 
Dingar, as 1,600,000 Malbéri, * 
Riligéon,® » 200,000 Chandér, ae es 
Sdor, 8,200,000 Lahubété, os ie 
Kérhér, , 960,000 


Sarkér of Bdsim. 


Containing 8 Parganahs. Revenue 32,625,250 Ddéms in money. 
Suyirghdl 1,825,250. 


Revenue |Suydrgéhl Revenue |Suyfrghél 
D. D. D. D. 


Chér Thanah, 4,800,000 | 1,600,000 
Kalambubh Néri, ... | 3,200,000 

Karari and Baémni,§ npn 

Manglér coe | 3,200, 

Narsi,... ... | 4,800,000 


Aundah, .-. | 4,864,000 | 64,000 
Suburb. dist. of B&- 

sim, Rajpat, 100 

horse, 1,000 foot, | 8,161,250 
Béthf, 


161,250 
.e | 2,400,000 wee 


Sarkdr of Mahor. 
Containing 20 Parganahs. Revenne 42,885,444 Ddéms in money. 


Suytirghil 97,844 Dams. 
Revenue Revenue 
D. D. 
Ansingah, ei 960,000 Puséh,® ive ee 4,000,000 
Amar Kher, 6,400,000 Témsé, 2,177,844 


!T. Eni. G. Jyni. 

* T. Raigaon. G. Ranygong. 

* T. Nobat-Lohar. G. Nonitlowhéré. 
Var. Nonitolohéré. Noétlohfra. 

* Doubtfal. This sentence found only 


in one MS. Two other have, Bark 
Chénd. Bark Hind. G. Barkehond. T. 
Narectchand. 


® Var. and G. Damni. 


© T. and G, Boussa, Booseh. 
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Revenue Revenue 
D. D. 
Chakhni,! wes o. 3,200,000 Se6bni,S ove oes 64,000 
Chachéli, wes eo. 2,400,000 Gardli, eve eo. 8,200,000 
Suburb. dist. of Méhér, with Khenét, ss ..- 1,800,000 
Kasbah, of Strah,? Suytr- Korath, ose oo. 480,000 
ghal 97,844, ... ... 8,680,000 Métth,* ~ ... 2,400,000 
Dhérwah, Ee w» 2,400,000 | Mahgéon, - ... 1,600,000 
Dhénki, ss w.» 820,000 NéndfpérS we. 2,000,000 
Sewélé, ose eo. 2,400,000 Hald Badhoni, ... eee 
Sarkdr of Madiknrug. 
voneane 8 Parganahs. Revenue 14,400,000 Dams in money. 
Revenue Revenue 
D. D. 
Bahéwal, 24 w» 8,400,000 Réjor, a w.. 2,400,000 
Bhén, ies eo. 2,000,000 Karath, sine .-» 2,000,000 
Chéndér, a w.. 2,400,000 Nir, ... bss .. 1,600,000 
Jéir, ... -_ w«. 1,600,000 


Sarkér of Pathri. 
Containing 18 Parganahs. Revenue 80,805,954 Ddms in money. 


Suytryhdl 11,580,954 Ddmes. 
Revenue | Suyfrghél Revenue | Suyfrghél 
D. D. D. D. 
Ardhgptr, 11,600,000 | ... ° | Jahri,... ... | 1,600,000 | 400,000 
Suburban district of Sedli, ... --- | 8,600,000 1,200,000 
Pathri, ... {25,114,740 | 5,014,740 | Kéari,... .-. | 3,200,000 
Parbani,’ ... | 8,000,000 eee Lihgéon, 4,800,000 1,600,000 
Pénchalgaon, __... | 2,000,000 oes Makat Madhkher,ll 2,400,000 ins 
Balhér, eee | 2,400,000 ne Matargéon, bas 480,000 160,000 
Basamt, ee. 111,200,000 se Nandér, “as 6,871,208 471,209 
Béér,8... --» | 160,000 aus Waaa,... ios js 
Ténkali,9 «| 640,000 Hat, ... ae 4,200'000 240,000 
Jantér,10 3,600, 000 | 1 200 000 
4 Var. and T. Chakhli. G. Jughely. © Var. Hon& Haldand. Haldhota. T. 
* Var. and G. Dahsér and Sarah. Haldand Nauna. G. Huldhota. 
* T. Sorli. G. Soorety. Var. Seorli, ’ G. Burree. T. Barai. Var. Parti. 
Sarati. ® Var’ Béror. 
* Var. Manth. Mahanth. G. Mahen- ® T. and G. Bancali, Bungally. 
teh. In mape Seth, (note). 1° T. Tachetor. G. Chitore. 
5 Var. Nawdpér, Nédépur. T. Navé- Var, M. Badhkhér. 


par. G@. Nadapur. 
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Sarkdr of Telingdnah. 


Containing 19 Parganahs. Revenue 71,904,000 Dams in money. 
Suyurghal 6,600,000 Dams. 


Revenue Revenue 
D. D. 

T'ndér, ive «.. 4,800,000 Kary&t Khudéwand Khén, ... 640,000 
Viah, ce ... 800,000 Dhakwéar, ioe ey 96 
Bédan,| Suyérghdl 4,400,000, 8,000,000 R&j6r, Suyérghdl 800,000 ... 1,600,000 
Bhisar, Suytrghdl 400,000 ... 1,600,000 Kétgir,s Suytrghdl 1,000,000, 2,200,000 
Bhisa,3 oe; eee 6,400,000 Kharké, jive eee 6,400,000 
Bélkandé, wee . 6,400,000 Kosampaltah, ... ee 664,000 
Bimgal, ies 2,400,000 Léhgfon, Ses «ss 11,200,000 
Bénoré,8 ees eee 3,200,000 Madhdl, 6,400,000 
Badkar, sisi ee». 1,600,000 Narmal, ies eo. 6,400,000 
Tenérni, 1,600,000 


Sarkér of Rénghar (Rémghar). 
Containing 5 Parganahs. Revenue 9,600,000 Déms in money. 


Revenue Revenue 
D. D. 
Bal Arab, ee 800,000 Khandwah,5 se. eo. 2,240,000 
Subub. dist. of Ramghar, ... 2,560,000 M6l Marg,$ ve «. 800,000 
Chinér, ve «ss 8,200,000 


Sarkar of Mahkar. 
Containing 4 Parganahs. Revenue 45,178,000 Dams in money. 


Suytrghal 376,000 Dams. 
Revenue Revenue 
D. D. 
Sabarban district of Mahkar, 7 Déwalgéon, 5,600,000 
divisions, . 2,560,000 Sakkar Khérlah, Buytrghal 
Tamurni,” ww 7,200,000 876,000, .. 6,776,000 
Sarkér of Batidlah® (Prtélwari). 
Containing 9 Parganahs. Revenue 19,120,000 Ddme. 
Suyurghal 4,800,000 Déms. 
Revenue Revenue 
D. D. 
Udangéop, - 400,000 Batiélah® Béri, ... .. 1,200,000 
Aniwin,9 ae site 40,000 Chéndéry, ee »-. 1,280,000 
* Var. Baran. © Var. G. and T. Marg M61. 


* Vor, and G. Bhilsé& T. Bhénsé, - 
* Ver, and G. P&nors. 

* Var. T, and @. Kark6t, Garkét. 

* Var, and G@. Kandhad. 


* G@. Summerny. T. Sehamarii. 

* G. Puttyaleh. T. Paniala. 

® Var. Abédin. Atéw&n. G. Atawan. 
T. Abavdn. 
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Revenue Revenue 
D. D. 
Chakhli, 2,000,000 Sedna, és . 640,000 
Dahad,! ea «s. 4,800,000 Séndlad Baérah,8 wee 1,600,000 
Dahiwér,? sas ee 2,600,000 


This province was dependent on the ruler of the Deccan. During the 
reign of Sult4n Mahmid, five Sarddrs rebelled and kept him under re- 
straint, and the sovereignty was assumed by Fath a’! lah who had held the 
office of Im&d a’]1 Mulk.4 He ruled but four years. At his death, his 
son Al& u’d din, took the same title and reigned 40 years. His son 
Dary& Khé4n succeeded, and enjoyed the government for 15 years. After 
him, his son, Burhén a minor, was raised to the throne, but the nobles 
perfidiously usurped the administration, till Murtaza Nizim uw Molk 
conquered and annexed the country to Ahmadnagar. 


Subah of Gujdrat (Guzerdt). 
It is situated in the second climate. Its length from Burhdnpur to 


2 Var. T. and G. Dahé. 

2 Yar. Dahfwar. 

® G. Sownlapara. T. Salvar Bara. 

* Iméd u’l Mulk one of the oldest of 
the Bahmani ministers had been appoint- 
ed to the government of Berar by Mu- 
hammad Shéh II of the Bahmani dynasty 
(A. D. 14683—1482) under the advice of 
his prime minister Mabmad Gawan, to 
whom this dynasty owed its splendoar, 
and which perished at his death. Mahb- 
mtd II (A. D. 1482—1518) for a period 
of 37 years was content with the nomi- 
nal sovereignty leaving the real power 
in the hands of K’asim Barid and his son 
Amir, the founder of the Barid Shéhi 
dynasty of Ahmed&béd. The Bahmani 
kingdom was now broken up into five 
independent sovereignties, vis., the Barid 
Shahi, the Afdil Sh&hi of Bijépuar, the 
Nizéim Shahi of Ahmadnagar, the Kutb 
Shéhi of Goloonda and the Jméd Shéhi 
of Berér. Iméd u’l Mulk, in the general 
anarchy seized the government which 
had been entrasted to him and declared 
hig independence in A. D. 1484. The 


. succession is thus given in the U. T. 


A.D. 

1484. Fath u’l lah Bahmani, govern 
of Berér, became independent. 

——. Aléu’d din, Iméd Shéh, fixed his 
capital at Géwel. 

1628. Darya Iméd Shah, married his 
daughter to Hasan Nizim Shih. 

——. Burhén Im4&d Shah, deposed by 
his ministers. , 

16568. Tufal, whose usurpation opposed 
from Ahmadnagar and family 
of Im&d Shah and Tufél extin- 
guished. In the appendix to 
Elphinstone’s Hist. of India, 
(Edit. Cowell 1866) the dates 
are as follows :— 


A. D. 
Fatah Ullah, 1486 
Al4 u’d dfn,... ... 1504 
Derya (about), .-. 1529 


Burh&én (perhaps), .. 1560 
During the minority of Burh&n, his prime 
minister, Tufél usurped the government 
and the State merged in that of Ahmad- 
nagar in A. D. 1572 A. H. 
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Jagat! is 302 kos; its breadth from Jélér to the post of Daman‘ 260 kos, and 
from Edar® to Kambhdyat (Cambay) 70 kos, On the east lies Khéndés ; 
to the north Jdlér and Edar; to the south, the port of Daman and 
Kambhayat, and on the west, Jagat which is on the seashore. Mountains rise 
towards the south. Is is watered by noble rivers. Besides the ocean, there 
are the Sdlarmatti (Savarnamati), the Bdtrak, the Mahendri, the Nar- 
badah, the Tapti, the Saraswat, and two springs called Gangah and Jamnah. 
The climate is temperate and turning the sandy character of the soil pre- 
vents it from turning into mud in the rainy season. The staple crops are 
Jowars, and Bdjrah,* which form the principal food of the people. The spring 
harvest is inconsiderable, Wheat and some food grains® are imported from 
Mdlwah and Ajmer, and rice from the Deccan. Assessment is chiefly by 
valuation of crops, survey being seldom resorted to. The prickly pear is 
planted round fields and about gardens and makes a goodly fence, for this 
reason the country is difficult to traverse. From the numerous groves of 
mango and other trees it may be said toresemblea garden. From Pattan® to 
Barédah which is a distance of a 100 kos, groves of mango yield ripe and 
sweet fruit. Some kinds are sweet even when unripe. Fine figs grow 
here and musk-melons are delicious in flavour both in summer and winter, 
and are abundant during two months in both seasons. The grapes are 
only moderate in quantity: flowers and fruit in great plenty. From the 
thick growth of forest sport is not satisfactory. Leopards? abound in 
the wilds. 

The roofs of houses are usually of tiles and the walls of burnt brick 
and lime. Some prudently prepare the foundations of stone, and of consider- 
able breadth, while the walls have hollow spaces between, to which they 
have secret access. The usual vehicles are two-wheeled drawn by two 


’ Dwarka in Kéthiawér. Lat. 22° 14’ 
20 N., and long. 69° 5’ E. 
* The Portuguese town and settlement ‘ : 
The term 9 i . , 

onthe Gulf of Cambay, lat. 22° 25’N., : 4% is employed in A’in 
long. 72 53’ EB 27 and 28 Vol. I, (Book II) for leopards 
* Lat. 23° 50’ N., long. 73° 4’ E., 64 pages eee the bunting leopard, 
miles N. E. of Ahmed&béd, traditionally  eubata), being used indifferently with 
the common name for the latter, chitd. 

known as Iidrug. ‘ean 
* Pani Sets The F. Jubata is said to be a native only 
° of the Deccan, but as Akbar hunted and 


swati, one of the oldest and most re- 
nowned towns of Gujarat. 


* For ~** Gladwin and the S. ul M. caught leopards in the neighbeurhood of 
read 3> barley. . Agra, and trained them to take deer, it 
* I. G. Anhilwdra Pattan, lat. 23° 51’ would seem that the ordinary panther 


80” N., long. 72° 10’ 30” E. on the Sara- (¥. Pardus) is capable of such training. 
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oxen. Painters, seal-engravers and other handicraftsmen are countless. 
They inlay mother-o’-pearl with great skill and make beautiful boxes and 
inkstands. Stuffs worked with gold thread and of the kinds (hirah, 
Fétah, Jémahwdr, Khérd, and velvets and brocades are here skilfully 
manufactured. Imitations of stuffs from Turkey, Europe, and Persia are 
also produced. They make likewise excellent swords and daggers of the 
kinds Jamdhar* and Khapwah, and bows and arrows. There is a brisk 
trade in jewelry and silver is imported from Turkey and Irak. 

At first Pattan® was the capital of the province, next Champdnér and 
at the present day, Ahmadabad. The latter is a noble city in a high state 
of prosperity, situated on the banks of the Sdbarmatt:, It lies in latitude 
25°. For the pleasantness of its climate and its display of the choicest 
productions of the whole globe it is almost unrivalled. It has two forts, 
outside of which are 360 quarters of a special kind which they call 
Porah,5 in each of which all the requisites of a city are to be found. At 
the present time only 84 of these are flourishing. The city contains 1,000 
stone mosques, each having two minarets and rare inscriptions. In the 
Rasildébdd Porah is the tomb of Shéh Adlam Bokhdri.® Batwah’ is 6 


2 See p. 49, (note 2) Vol. II, Book ITI, 
and pp. 98—95 of Vol. I, B. I. Chérah 
is a parti-coloured cloth used for turbans. 
Jémawdr, isa kind of flowered woollen 
stuff, well known, Khérd an undu'ated 
silk cloth. 

2 See p. 110, Vol. I, Book I. 

® Of successive dynasties of Rajpdt 
kings from 746 to 1194. A.D. Champdner 
was taken by Mahmid (Bigarah) of 
Ahmadébéd after a siege, it is said, of 
12 years and was made his capital and 
continued to be that of the Gujarat kings 
till about 1560 A.D. I. G. 

* Lat. 28° 1’ 45” N., long. 72° 38’ 30” E. 
The Emperor Aurangzeb had a different 
opinion of ita climate and called it among 
other abusive epithets, Jahannumébéd 
or the Abode of Hell. See Bayley, p. 91. 

* A quarter or ward of a town, having 
its own gateway. The I. G. has pol and 
describes it as a block of houses varying 
in size from small courts of 5 or 10, to 
large quarters of the city containing as 


many as 10,000 inhabitants. The large 
blocks are generally crossed by one mail 
streel with a gate at cach end and sub- 
divided into smaller blooks each with 
its separate gate branching off from 
the chief thoroughfare. 

® See Vol. I, p. 547 and Bayley’s Hist. 
of Gujarat. 

’ The text has Patwah, the variant 
Batwah being relegated to the notes, bat 
the best authorities concur in the latter 
reading. For Kutb-i-Aélam, see Bayley; 
p. 128, and Briggs’ cities of Gujarashtra, 
p. 292. Regarding the lithoxyle over 
the tomb, Briggs writes that one of the 
legends given him concerning it is that 
Kutb-i-Aélam on a journey to his masjid 
tripped against a stone and picking it 
up, said, “‘Can this be stone, wood or 
iron ?’ andthe combination ensued. 4 
visitor who had preceded Briggs on a visit 
to this place wrote to him as follows: “The 
size mentioned by Abul Fazl is correct. 
The stone is not now on the sepalckre 
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village 3 kos from Ahmaddbdd where are the tombs of Kutb-i-Adlam father 
of Shah Adlam, and of other eminent personages. In the vicinity are fine 
gardens. Over the tomb is suspended a covering of about the measure of 
acubit, partly of wood, partly of stone and a part also of iron, regarding 
which they relate wonderful stories. Ata distance of three kos is the 
village of Sarkhech (Sarkhej) where repose Shatkh Ahmad Khattu,! Sultan 
Ahmad after whom Akmadabdd is named, and many other princes. Indigo 
of good quality is here grown and exported to Turkey and other countries. 
Twelve kos from Ahmadabéd is Mahmiuddbdd a city founded by Sultan 
Mokmid in which are beautiful buildings extending to an area of 4 kos 
square. The whole is surrounded by a wall and at every half kos is a 
pleasure house and a preserve in which deer and other kinds of game are at 


The chief of Edar is a Zaminddr named Narain Dds, and of such 
austere life that he first feeds his cattle with coro and then picks up the 
grains from their dung and makes this his food, a sustenance held in 
much esteem by the Bréhmans. He is regarded as the head of the Réthér 
tribe and has a following of 500 horse and 10,000 foot. 

The ports of Ghogah*® and Kambhdyat (Cambay) are included in this 
Sarkér. The latter is a large city where merchants of divers kinds reside 
and wherein are fine buildings and much merchandise. Vessels sail from 
and trade to Ghogah. The cargoes® are put into small ships called Téwari 
which transport them to Kambhayat. 


——— 


but deposited in the chief Said’s house. 
Great reverence is paid to it and on such 


in Messrs. Hope and Fergusson’s “ Arch- 
tecture of Ahmed&béd.” London Murray, 


cocasions as visitors desire to see it, it 
is produced under a covering of brocade. 
It appears to be petrified wood, the barky 
part gives it the appearance of iron oxy- 
dised; that portion where it has been 
chipped by the hand of Akbar when he 
visited Batwa (according to the Abbot 
of the community) shews the fibre or 
vein of the wood ; and upon the opposite 
side, where it seems to have been ground 
crosswise, it bears the appearance of 
stone.” 

1 Bee Vol. I, p. 507 and Bayley’s Hist. 
of Gujarét, pp. 90 and 130. A descrip- 
tion of these mausoleums will be found 


ol 


1866. Khattu is one of the towns in the 
Sarkér of Nagér. Cf. Briggs’ cities of 
Gujarashtra, p. 275. 

* Commonly Gogo in Kathidwér on 
the Gulf of Cambay in lat. 21°39’ 30” N., 
long. 72° 21’ E. For ita history, see 
Briggs, “Cities of Gujarashtra,”’ p. 281 

* A misspelling in a word of the trac 
reading has misled the Editor who has 
amended conjecturally an incorrect vari- 
ant The M8. [ uw J is correct if a dd/ 


be substituted for the ultimate wdo in 


y= 
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In Kari are fine oxen, a pair being worth 300 rupees, and according 
to their shapeliness, strength and speed fetching even a larger price. 

Jhdélwdérah! was formerly a separate priucipality containing 1200 villages. 
Its length is 70 kos aud its breadth 40. It furnished 10,000 horse and the 
same number of infantry. Now it possesses but 2,000 horse and 3,000 foot. 
Its ruler was subject to the king of Gujarét. It formed four divisions, 
the inhabitants mostly of the Jhdlah tribe of Réjpite. At the present day 
it is accounted a Parganah of Ahmadébé4d, and ite villages and districts are 
summarized in the following table. 

Great Jhélwdérah contains Birdmgdon® residence of the chief, Haldd, 
Badhwdn, Kéha, Darang Darah,® Bijdénd, Pdtré which has a salt-pit, Sahdid. 
Barodah, Jhinjhiward, Sanjan,* Dhilhar, Mandal. 

Parganahs of Machhtikhanté contain Morbi, Ramptr, Tankdrd,® Khan- 
jarid, Malia’, Kazor,® in the vicinity of which pearls are found, Dhansar, 
Amrdl. 

Parganahs of Jdmbiji contain Jémbi. Limri, Sidni. 

Parganahs of Jémbasi,® chief seat of the Parmdr® tribe contain Mérh, 
with 36 villages and Chétilé with 551! villages. Now Morbi with 7 districts 
is included in Sorath 

Pattan has two forts, one of stone and one of brick. It lies in log 
117° 10’, lat 23° 30’.18 It produces fine oxen that will travel 50 kos 
half a day. Good cotton cloths are here woven and are taken to distant 
parts as gifts of value. 

Sidhpur' is a town on the Sarsuti and a great place of pilgrimage. 

Barnagar isa large and ancient city and containing 3U00 pagodas, 
near each of which is a tank; it is chiefly inhabited by Bréhmans. 

Chdmpénér is a finely situated fort on a crag of great height ;!* the 


* Shaléw&r, according tothe I. G. in 
Kathiawfr. 

*? T. Parmgéon. 

* Var. and T. Déngdarah. 

* Var. Senjénd, T. Schechana. 

§ Var. Morli. 

© T. Tekdra. 

1 T. M4lna. 

® Var. Kanror, Kasréz, Kirér. T. Gar- 
var. 

® Var. Jambi-Jamsi. Evidently Jém- 
busar. Lat 22° 3’ 80” N., long. 72° 51’ 
30” E., in Broach District. 


© Var. Riyér, Rabér. T. Parhar. I. G. 
Purmdr. Sometimes written Pramara 
which has been shortened or corraptel 
into Paar. 

1 According to the I G. 36. 

'2 Long. 72° 10’ 30” E., lat. 93° 51’ 
80°’ E. 

18 In Baroda State. Lat. 28° 65’ 30” 
N., long. 72° 26’ E. 

14 Tieffenthaler states that the for- 
tress on the summit of the hill is called 
Pauaghar and the town at its foot Chaém- 
pdner, 


approach to it for twu cus and a half is extremely difficult. Gates have 
been posted at intervals. At one place a cutting about 60 yards long has 
been made across which planks are laid which can be removed when 


necessity arises. Fine fruits abound. 
The river Taptt runs by it and at a dis- 
tance of 7 koe thence, falls into the sea. 


Surat is a celebrated port. 


Ranér! on the opposite side of the Tapt: is a port dependent on Surat ; 
it was formerly a large city. The ports of Khandéwi and Balsdr also 


are a part of the Surat division. 


Numerous fruits abound especially the 


pine apple, and oils of all kinds and rare perfumes are obtainable. The 
followers of Zoroaster coming from Persia, settled here. They follow 
the teaching of the Zend and the Pazend, and erect funeral structures.* 
Thus through the wide tolerance of His Majesty every sect enjoys freedom. 
Through the negligence of the ministers of state and the commanders of 
the frontier provinces, many of these Sarkars are in the possession of 
European nations, such as Daman, Sanjan,® Tdérdpir, Mahim and Basé 


(Bassein) that are both cities and ports. 


Bharéj (Broach) has a fine fort. The Narbadah flows past it in its 
course to the ocean. It is accounted a maritime town of first rate im- 
portance, and the ports of Kdwi, Ghandhdr, Bhadbhit and Bhankérd* are 


its dependencies. 


Near the town of Hansét is a game preserve 8 kos in length by 4 in 
breadth, full of deer and other animals. The cover is rich and fresh 
with verdure, being situated on the banks of Narbadah and is perfectly level. 

The Sarkar of Sérath' was an independent territory, having a force of 
90,000 cavalry and 100,000 infantry, the ruling tribe being Gheldt. Its 


11. G. Réndér, said to have been a 
Place of importance about the beginning 
af the Christian era when Broach was 
the chief seat of commerce in Western 
India. 

* From the number and antiquity of 
the Towers of Silence at Broach, the 
Pérsis are supposed to have settled there 
in the 11th century. I. G. 

* A small village in Théné (Tanna) 
Dist., where the Parsis first landed in 
India, known to the Portuguese and long 
efter their time as St. John. I.G. The 
text has a after pale which is liable 


to misinterpretation. Bassein is un- 
donbtedly meant as all these places 


arein or about the Thana Dist. My 
view is confirmed by Gladwin and Trieff. 
Bayley (p. 18) makes Basé synony- 
mous with Bassein. 

* Var. Bhakéré. Bhakér. In 1820, 
according to the I. G. there were 5 sea- 
ports, vis., Degam, Tankéri, Ghandhar, 
Dehej, and Broach. Bayley gives Bhako- 
rah as a village on the frontier of Gujarat. 

* The old name for Kathiawar, or 
Suréshtra, known to the Greeks and 
Roman under the name of Zaupaprphyn, 
and Prakritised in that of Scrath which 
is to this day the name of a large district 
100 miles in length in the south-west. 
T.G. See also Anc. Geog. Ind., p. $24. 
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length from the port of Ghogah (Gogo) to that of Ardmrde! is 125 kos; ite 
breadth from Sardhdr to the seaport of Diu, 72 kos. On the east it is bonnd- 
ed by Ahmaddbdd; on the north by the State of Kachh (Cutch) ; on the 
south and west by the (Indian) Ocean. Its climate is healthy, its fruits 
and flowers numerous and grapes and melons grow here. This territory 
18 divided into 9 districts each inhabited by a different tribe, as follows:— 


Parganahs of new Sorath. 

Jinahgarh with suburban district, Sultdnpir, Barwa,* Hansdwar, Chaura 
Rémpir, Kandélnd,’ Hast Jati,* Und,’ Bagsard, Makandrdd,® Bhénirér, 
and others. 

Parganahs of old Sérath, called Néghar.® 
Pattan Somndth, Aunah, Delwérah, Manglér, Korindr, Mul Mahddeo, 
Chérwér, Diu, &e. 
Parganahs of Gohelwdrah. 
Lathi, Liliydnah,® Bhimptr, Jasdhon,U' Mandwi, Birdi,8 Sehor. 
Parganahs of Walak.\® 
Mohwah, Talajd, Pdliténah, &. 
Parganahs of Badhélah. 
Jagat (called Dw&rk4), Ardmrde, Dhdérhi.!* 
Parganahs of Barrd. (Berda ?) 

Barra, Gamli,!® &. 

Parganahs of the Baghélah'® tribe. 

Sordhdr, Gondhal (Gondal I. G.), Réyet, Dhanak, &e. 


Parganahs of the Waji in the uncultivated tracts. 
Jhdnjhmér. 


2 T, Ramr&. Bayley places it 10 kos ® T. Bauliana. 
from Jagat under the name of Ardmah 3© Var. and T. Bhimran. 
with several variant spellings, p. 196. I 1 T, G. Jasdaén. 
find no mention of Sardhar in the maps 12 T. Saral. 
nor in Bayley. If the Dhér frontier is 8 1. G. Wals. 


meant it must have been much more 


1¢ A note suggests, Sankadhér. Per- 


extended than it is at present. 

* Var. Sarwa. 

* Var. Kandolhé. 

* Var. Jagi, Chani. 

* Var. Unah. T. Adand: probably 
Unah which Bayley places near Diu. 

© Var. Mahadra. T. Mahandra. 

1 Var. Banaréz. T. Babanrér. 

® Var. and T. Bakhar. 


haps Dhari. 
18 §o the text, following, as a note 


gays, the maps, but MSS. have Bémli. 


I, G. Ghumli. 

16 The I. G. (I. 660) calls this clas 
Wighélé a tribe of Réjpits, « remnant 
of the Sol4nki race who fled from Anhil- 
whrah when that kingdom was destroyed 
by by Alé n’d din in A. D. 1297. 
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Parganahs of the Timbél tribe. 


Not assigned in any of the MSS. 

The first district known as New Sorafh had remained unexplored on 
account of the impenetrable nature of the forests and the intricate windings 
of the mountains. A recluse by chance found his wav into it and through 
him a knowledge of it was gained. Here is the celebrated stone fortress of 
Jinahgarh which Sultéin Maéhmdd,! I, captured by force of arms and at 
the foot of it built another fort of stone. Ata distance of 8 kos is the fort of 
Osam on the summit of a hill; it has now fallen into decay, but is worthy of 
restoration. There is also another stronghold on the summit of the hill 
of Giradl in which are many springs, a place of worship of the Jains. 
Adjacent is the port of Kondi Koliydt,’ which derives its name from two 
vilages at a distance of one kos from it. In the rear of Junahgarh is 
an island called Sidlkokah* 4 kos in length by 4 in breadth, adjacent 
to which is a forest, 3 kos square, where wild fruits grow and where 
there is a settlement of Kelis. This tract is called Gir. Near the 
village of Tunkdgésha,® the river Bhddar falls into ocean. Its fish are so 
delicate that they melt when exposed to the sun. Good camels are here ob- 
tainable and a breed of horses somewhat larger than the Git (Ganth).’ 

In the second district is Patian, a city on the seashore possessing a 
stone fort. This they call Pattan Somnath. It is both a capacious harbour 


and a town having nine! stone towers on the plain, within an area of 


* Bigarah of Gujarét. One derivation 
of this name is its supposed meaning of 
two forts (garh) because Mahmad’s army 
conquered on one day Chémpd4ner and 
Janahgarh, Vol. I, p. 606, n. According 
to T. Janahgarh signifies the ancient 
fort, because it was long concealed in 
the dense forest and discovered by a 
Wood cutter. The legend runs that 
1500 years elapsed from its discovery to 
the time of M4ndalik from whom Mnb- 
méd wrested the fortress. See Bayley’s 
Hist. of Gujarét, pp. 161—182, for the 
derivation of the name. 

* Var and G. Adham. T. has both 
names. The I. G. gives the name toa 
hill near Girndl. 

* Var. and G. Kondi or Gondilakiy&t. 

* T. Sialgoga. 

* T. calls this forest Navanagor ; Ber- 
nonlli suggests that it belongs to Nava- 
nagar. The latter is a State on the S. 


shore of the Gulf of Catch. 

© A note says Tunkragosd, in the 
maps. There are two rivers of the name 
of Bhadar ; one rises in the M4ndav hills 
and flowing S. W. falls into the sea at 
Nawi- Bandar afters a course of 115 miles: 
Another from the same hills, flowing E. 
falls into the Gulf of Cambay. The 
K6lis (or Coolies of Rennel and Coulis 
of M. Anquetil) are a predatory tribe 
and their distribation is not confined to 
a single province. They were spread 
over the country between Cambay and 
Ahmadabad and the well-wooded country 
afforded them a refage from attack. 

’ See Vol. I, p 1383. 

* Gladwin has turned those words into 
a@ name which mistranslation I notice as 
it has been adopted by Count von Noer 
in his monograph on Akbar, p. 98. (Mrs- 
Beveridge’s Transl.) The Diwdn of 
Junagarh, Harid4s Vihariddés, has coar- 
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three kos on the sea shore. Good swords are made here, there being a well 
in the vicinity the water of which gives them a keen edge. 

The ports of Manglor,? Diu Purbandar, Kérindr, Ahmadpir and Muzafa- 
rabad are about this coast. A spring of the Sarsuti (Saruswati®) rises near 
Somnath. The Brahminical shrines are numerous, but among these Som- 
ndth, Pardncht, and Korindr are accounted among the most sacred. Be- 
tween the rivers Haran and Sarsuti about 4,000 years ago, 560,000,000 
of the Yadu race while engaged in sport and merriment, fell to fighting 
and all of them perished in that field of death, and wonderful are the 
legends that they relate.* Two anda half kos from Pattan Somnath is 
Bhdl ka Térath* (or the shrine of the Arrow). In this place an arrow 
struck Sri Kishn and buried itself under a pipal tree on the banks of the 
Sarsutt. This they call Ppal sir, and both these spots are held in great 
veneration. An extraordinary event occurs at the town of Mul Mahadeo 
where there is a temple dedicated to Siva. Every year on a certain day 
before the rainy season, a bird called Mukh® appears. It is somewhat 
smaller than pigeon, with a coarser beak and pied in colour. It alights 


teously given me the benefit of his local 
knowledge. The new temple and the 
ruins of the old are within the fort 
which was inhabited chiefly by the 
attendants of the shrine, the population 
living in the environs forming the town. 
Pattan is said to have had three walls 
and hence named Trigadhi. The length 
of the present walls covers nearly two 
miles. The fort had or has 10 towers or 
bastions of which 8 are existing and two 
are in ruins. 

? The I. G. gives Mangrol. The text. 
nonites Diu and Purbandar (elsewhere 
Porbandar) in one name, as Somnath is 
called Deo Pattan, but it is probable 
that the port of Diu was intended by 
Abul Fazi. 

® This river rises in Mount Abu and 
enters the Runn of Catch, though a part 
of its course near Sidhpur and Patan 
towns, is said to be subterranean. If 
the sacred river of the Punjab that rises 
in the Sirmir hills be intended, this 
stream after its junction with the Ghag- 
gar, is said in ancient times to have flow- 
ed through R&Ajputana into the Indus. 


Its reputation as the Arethusa of the 
Hindus, will account for its appearance 
wherevor the sanctity of a shrine requies 
it. 

* Wonderful, indeed, if they can beat 
this. 

* Apparently the Bhat Kund of the 
I.@. Yudhisthira after the slaughter of 
the 56 tribes of the Yadu race on the 
field of Kurukshetra and the death of 
Duryodhana, in grief at the loss of 
many kinsmen, placed Parikshita on the 
throne of Indraprastha, and retired with 
Krishna and Baldeo to Dwarka. They 
were attacked by the Bhils and Krishna 
was slain. Baldeo founded the city of 
Patalibotra or Patna. 

© Or Makh. Ina work called Hakikat- 
i-Hindustén, the word is Sahh or Sukh. 
G. has Beekh, but much of this narrative 
he has misunderstood. The name how- 
ever, is of minor importance ; the loss 
of the species must to the nataralist, 
be a regret, to the meteorological De- 
partment, a calamity. See Bayley, Pp. 
197, who records this event and places it 
in the village of Madhépir. 
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othe temple, disports itself for a while, and then rolls over and dies. 
On this day, the people of the city assemble and burn various kinds of 
prfame and from the proportions of black and white in the plumage of 
the bird, they calculate the extent of the coming rainfall, the black por- 
tending rain, the white, drought. In this tract, there are three crops of 
jowir annually. At Unah there are two reservoirs, one of which is called 
Jomnah, the other Gangah. The water bnbbles up and forms a stream 
and the fish of these two springs have three eyes, the third eye being in 
the forehead. 

Between Manglor and Chiurdwdr is a tract into which the sea enters. 
Ona certain day of the year the water is sweet. It is related that in 
awient times a certain person was in need of Ganges water. A recluse 
mde a sign to the expanse and sweet water came forth. Ever since, 
upon that day this wonder is repeated to the astonishment of all. 

In both of these districts the Gheldt tribe of Rajptts prevail and 
the ruling power in this country is in their hands. At the present time 
the force (of the first district) consists of 1,000 horse and 2,000 foot. 
There is also a settlement of Ahirs called Bdbriyas.! The force (of the 
second district) is 2,000 horse and 3,000 foot. 

In the third district at the foot of the Satrinjah (Satrunjaya) hill,® 
isa large fort and on its summit, the fort of Pdlithénah. Though in ruins, 
it deserves restoration. It is in great veneration with the Jains.® The 
port of Ghogah (Gogo) is a dependency of this district. The island of 
Biram (Perim) was formerly the residence of the governor; it is 9 kos 
square and is a low rocky island in the midst of the sea. The Zamindér is 
of the Gohel* tribe. This district possesses 2,000 horse and 4,000 foot. 

In the fourth district, are the ports of Mohwah® and Taldjd, inhabited 
by the Walt clan. The local force consists of 300 and 500 foot. 


1 The name of one of the old territo- passage and misled Genl. Cunningham 
rial prants or distriet into which Kathia- into reading this and the preceding word 
wir was divided, was called Babriawdr into the name of a town, Maabidcheen. 

a hilly tract on the 8S. 8. 4 The Gohels came from the north in 
$ The hill is sacred to Adindéth the the 13th century, and retreating before 
deified priest of the Jains. The descrip- the tide of Mahammadan conquest con- 
tion of Paliténa in the I. G. taken from quered for themselves new seats in the 
Mr. Burgess’ “ Notes of a visit to Satrun- decadence of Anhilwéra. They are now 
jaya Hill,” gives an interesting sketch in E. Kéthiawér. 

of this temple hill. Perim (the Baiones ® 1. G. Mowa. 8. E. of Kathiawar. 
of the Periplus) is in the Gulf of Cam- Lat. 21° 3’ N., long. 71° 43’ E. Talajé, 
bey, 8 miles 8. of Gogo. Lat. 21° 21’ 15” N., long. 72° 4’ 30” E. 
8 Gladwin has misunderstood this The I. G. mentions the Walas as one of 
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In the fifth district is Jagat, called also Dwdrkdé. Sri Krishn came 
hither from Mathura (Muttra) and here died. It is a great Brahminical 
place of worship. The island of Sankidhdr! 4 kos square is reckoned 
within this district, Near Ardmrde is an island 70 kos in length and 
breadth. An area of half a kos of this land is for the most part stony 
and if an excavation is made salt-water pours in on all sides. Makk 
Ayds,? Khds Khel, of Sultén Mahmid I of Gujerd&t, had, one-fourth 
of it dug up. The port of Aramrde is superior to most of its class. 
The inhabitants are of the Bddhél tribe. It musters 1,000 horse and 
2,000 foot. 

In the sixth district Barra,’ the country is so hilly, the forests 
so impenetrable and the defiles so extensive that it is impassable for 
troops. The Jattwah clan inhabit it. It furnishes 1,000 horse and 2,000 
foot. 

In the seventh district are the Baghélahs. It furnishes 200 horse and 
the same number of foot. The Kéthts* are numerous in this tract; they 
are of the Ahir cast and are skilful in the management of horses. The 
military force is 6,000 cavalry and 6,000 infantry. They are said by some 
to be of Arabian origin. Cunning but hospitable, they will eat of the food 
of people of every caste, and are a handsome race. When any Jaghirder 
comes amongst them they make it a condition that there shall bev 
account taken of the incontinence of any of their people. In the vicinity 
of the Kafhis on the banks of the river Déndi, there is a sept of Abirs 


Gackwér is at the present time “ Sens 
Khés Khel Shamshér Bahdédur.” 


four old races now existing as pro- 
prietors of the soil; the other three be- 


ing the Jaitwas, Churasamas, and the 
Solankis. 

1 Now called Beyt, in the Gulf of 
Catch. 

3 See Bayley’s Hist. of Gujardt, p. 283 
et seq. Khés Khel represents the posi- 
tion of a royal equerry combined with 
high command. Ferishta calls him the 
PE elle or confidential attendant of 
Mahméd. He was the premier noble 
(Amir u’l Umar4) and commander in 
chief of the army, fought and defeated 
the Portuguese fleet at Ohaul and 
sank the admiral’s flagship valued at a 
krér of rupees. (A. H.9138—A. D. 1507) 
Vol. II., p. 204. The family title of the 


8 I have no doubt that this is Bardé (or 
Jaitwér) of the I. G.; a division of Kéthis- 
war lying between 21° 11’ and 21° 67 N. 
lat., and 69° 30’ and 70° 7’ E. long, 
bounded N. and N.-E. by Hallér: E. by 
Sorath, and 8.-W. by Arabian Sea. The 
Barda hills are from 12 to 18 miles dis- 
tant from the coast and formed a fs- 
vourite refuge for outlaws. 

4 The name of Kathiawér, formerly 
given to a tract to the E. of the centre 
of the peninsula; from having been 
overrun by the Kathis who entered from 
Cutch in the 13th and 14th centuries, 
it was extended to the whole country by 
the Mahrattas who had come into oon- 
tact with them in their forays. 
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talled Poréchas.t Their force is 3,000 horge and the same number of foot, 
They are perpetually at feud with the Jdms® 

In the eighth district Jhdnjhmér is a maritime port. The Waji® tribe 
prevail. There are 200 horse and 2,000 foot. 

In the ninth district is the Ché4ran tribe. Mahadeva formed a man 
from the sweat of his brow and gave him the charge of his own buall.# He 
spoke in rhythmic sentences and sang the divine praises and revealed the 
pastand the future. Uis descendants are known by his name. They chiefly 
recite panegyrics and geneslovies and in battle chant deeds of valour and 
duimate the warriors and some of them reveal future events.’ There 
ere few of the nobles of Hindustén who have not some of these in their 
retinue. This district farnishes 500 horse and 4,000 foot. The tribe 
called Bhdt resemble this caste in their panegyrics, their powers, their 
battle-chants, and genealogical recitations, and although in some of these 
respects they surpass them yet the Ohdrans are better swordsmen. Some 
pretend that the Ohdruns were called into life by the mere volition of the 
divinity, and the Bhdé{s from Mahddeva.® 

Between Jhdlwdruh in the Sarkar of Ahmaddbdd, and Patian and 
Sérath is a low-lying tract, 90 kos in length by 7 to 80 in breadth, called 
the Ran? (the Runn). Before the rainy season, the sea rises and covers 
this area and falls as the rains cease. A considerable part dries up and is 
covered with salt, the duties of which are collected in the parganah of 
Shdlwérah. Ahmaddbdd lies to the east of this tract. On the west is a 


1 Var. Porejah. Porbachha. 8 Var. Wachi. 

§ The Jéreja Réjpits, to which branoh * According to the 8. ul M. “of the 
the Rao of Outch belongs, are descended bull he rode.” 
from the Samma (Sama!) tribe and came 5 The text has a misprint of <4" fot 


originally from the north. They are 
waid to have emigrated from Sind about 
the 15th century under the leadership 
of Jim Lékha, son of Jéra from whom 
the tribe derive their name. Till 1640 
the Jims ruled over Outch in three 


wht, 

6 The 8. ul M. “from the sweat of 
the forehead of Mahadeva.” 

7 The word in Hindi signifies a Waste 
or wilderness. There are two, the 


branches. About that year Khengér northern or larger Runn, 160 by 80 miles 
RARE TRIS rene nee skits has an area of about 7,000 square miles 
tribe and master of the province. His The eastern or smaller Rann, 70 miles, 
tnole Jam Réwal fied to Kéthiawdr and from E. to W. covers an area of 2,000 


square miles. Except a stray bird, a 


feanded the t reigning h f 
present reigning house o herd of wild asses, or ah dccasional cara: 


Nawanagar, the ralers of which are ; : 
still called Jéms, See Jam under the van, no sign of life breaks the dowert 


] i s é t 
cootnt of Sind. oneliness, I. G 


P| 
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large separate territory called Kachchh (Cutch) 250 kos in length by 100 
kos in breadth. Sind lies to the west of Cntch. The physical aspect of 
the country is barren and sandy. There is an excellent breed of horses 
believed to be of Arabian race, and there are good camels and goate, 
The chief of this country is of the Yadu! race and his tribe is now 
known as Jdrdjas. The military force of this clan is 10,000 cavalry and 
50,000 infantry. The men are handsome, tall in stature and wear long 
beards. The residence of the chief is Bhuj, which has two strong forts 
Jharah and Kantkét. On the Gujarat side towards the south is a Zamindér 
of note whom they call Jém, a relative of the ruler of the above-mentioned 
state. Sixty years ago, Jdm Rawal, after a war of two months, was driven 
out of the country, and settled in Sérath between the territories of the 
Jaitwah, Bddhel, Chéran, and Témbel tribes. He possessed himself of 
other parts and founded the city of Nawanagar and his country received 
the name of Inttle Outch. Sattarsdl the present Réjah, is his grandson. 
There are many towns and the agricultural area is extensive. The resi- 
dence of the chief is at Nawanagar and his force consists of 7,000 cavalry 
and 8,000 infantry. The camels and goats are of good breeds. Fors 
considerable period the prime ministers of these two states have been of 
the Muammadan religion. 

In the vicinity of Mérdé and Mangré isa state called Pal® through 
which runs the river Mahendri towards the Gujarat side. It has a separate 


7 The lunar race established by the 
Scythian Budh, expanded into fifty- 
six branches and filled nearly the 
whole of northern India. Yadu 4th 
in descent from Buadh gave his name 
to the royal line which closed in 
Krishna and Balréma. While the solar 
race was confined to a narrow strip 
of land between the mountains and the 
Ganges, the Yadus had spread over the 
whole country. Yadu, says Elliot, (Races 
of the N.-W. P., Vol. I, 128) is the patro- 
nymic of all the descendants of Buddha, 
the ancestor of the Lunar race, of which 
the Bhatti and the Jaréja are now the 
most conspicuous, but the title of Jddon 
is now exclusively applied to that tribe 
which appears never to have strayed 


far from the limits of the ancient Sura- 
seni, and we consequently find them 
in large numbers in that neighbour- 
hood. The tract south of the Cham 
bal called after them Yaduvati is in 
the possession of the Gwalior Mahrat- 
tas and the state of Kirauli on the 
Chambal is now their chief independent 
possession. 

3 P&k in the tert, with the emendation 
Pal by the Editor. There are two of 
the name, one within Méhi Kénta on ite 
N. EB. frontier. The other one of the 
petty states in Hall4r, Kathiawér. The 
former must here be meant, as Déangar- 
par lies in lat. 29° 62’ N., long. 73° 49” 
E. It is now a separate native state. 
The early history of the ruling family 


ruler who resides at Déngarpir. On the Mélwah side is Banswélah 


(Banswéra) and that too has a separate chief. 


Each of them has a force 


of 5,000 horse and 10,000 foot, and both are of the Sesddiah clan. The 
rulers were of the R&éna’s family, but for some time past it has been 


otherwise. 


Adjoining the Sarkér of Pattan is a state, the chief town of which is 


Siréki and which possesses a force of 2,000 horse and 5,000 foot. 


On the 


sammit of a hill is the strong fortress of Abdgarh (Mount Abu) about 
which are 12 flourishing villages. Pasturage is plentiful. 
There is also a territory having Nagarbdr! on the east, Mandi on the 


north, Naddt on the south and Chémpéner on the west. 


Its length is 60 


kos, and its breadth 40. The chief is a Chauhbén and his residence is the 
town of 41s Mohdn. Wild elephants are numerous. The force consists 


of 600 horse and 15,000 foot. 


Between Surat and Nazarbér is a mountainous but flourishing tract 
called Baglénah, the chief of which is a Rafthor, commanding 3,000 cavalry 


and 10,000 infantry. 


Fine peaches, apples, grapes, pineapples, pome- 


granates, and oranges grow here. It possesses seven remarkable forte, 


among which are Mulér§ and Salér. 


Retween the Sarkars of Nddét (Nandéd), ard Nazarbér is a hilly 
district 60 kos in Jength by 40 in breadth, which the Gohel tribe of Raéjpite 
inhabit. At the present day a Bréhman named Tewdri has the manage- 


ment of affairs, the titular Rajah being of no account. 


He resides at 


Rajpiplah® or Khulé, and has a force of 3,000 horge and 7,000 foot. The 


is not known with certainty; they paid 
tribute to the Mughal Empire and did 
military service, and on the fall of the 
Empire became tributary to the Mah- 
rattas. I. G. The name Pdi says 
Bayley, seems to have been given to a 
congeries of petty hill states of which 
the rulers were Hindés. They appear 
to have included Dungérpér, Bijanagar 
and others. 

' See demarcations of Sdbah of Mél. 
wah and the list of Sarkars of that pro- 
vince. Nddot, is no doubt Nandod of 
the I. G. capital of the Réjpipla State. 
Lat. 21° 64’ N., long. 78° 84’ E. These 
points of the compass would be trae to 
a spectator looking towards Manda with 


NAd6t in his rear, Nadarbar would then 
lie E. and Ché4mpdner W. In Bayley’s 
map, Allee (sic) and Mohun are two 
distinct towns but adjacent. The isdfats 
of the text imply an impossible location 
and must be omitted. 

8 Both these lie in the Navasari (Nosari) 
district of the Baroda territory, the latter 
in the 8. E. corner. Muler is Mulher in 
I. G. and Mooleirin Bayley. Sengarh 
and Rupgarh are two other forts. The 
former 43 miles E. of Surat, and Rupgarh 
10 miles 8. of Songarh. The hills must 
refer to the Réjpipla range, there being 
no other in the whole territory. 

8 Rdjpipla is now a native state with. 
in the Agency of Rewa Kéntha, lying 


water of this tract is very unwholesome. 


here produced. 


Rice aud honey of the finest are 


This Stbah embraces 9 Sarkdrs and 198 parganahs, of which 18 are 
ports. The revenue is 48 krovs, 68 lakhs, 22,301 déms (Ra. 10,920,557-8-0) 
and one lakh, 62,0283 Mahkmidis! as port dues. 

The measured land (except Sorath which is paid in money by eati- 
mate) is 1 kror, 69 lakhe, 36,377 béghas, 8 biswae, out of which 4 lakhs, 


20,274 dams are Suydrghal. 
infantry. 


The local force is 12,440 cavalry, and 61,100 


Sarkar of Ahmadébdd. 
Containing 28 Mahals. 8,024,158 Bighas. Revenne 208,806,994 Déevw. 
Cavalry 4,120. Infantry 


Suyirghdl 6,511,441 Déme. Castes various. 


20,500. 


Bighas 
Biswas. 


eoeene 


870,087 
145,384 
54,870 


City of Ahmadébéd, oe 

Suburb. dist. of Ahmedébéd, 

Arharmétar, on the river 
Baroli,? 

Abmadnagar has ; a stone fort 
faced with chunam, ei 

Edar, (revenue by estimate 


of crops), eee ered rere tr 


withia lat. 21° 23’ and 21° 69’ N., and 
between long. 78° 5’ and 74° B. The 
capital is Nandod on the river Karjan. 
It is bounded on the N. by the Narbada, 
on the E. by the Mehwéasi estates in 
Khandesh, on the 8. by Baroda and 
Surat, and onthe W. by Broach. Three- 
fourths of the State are occupied by a 
continuation of the Sdétpura range known 
as the Réjpipla hills. 

1 Mr. E. Thomas (Numismatic Chro- 
nicle, Vol. III, 8rd series) quotes Sir T. 
Herbert as saying about 1676A.D. “A 
mahmidi is twelve pence, a rupee two 
shillings and three pence.” See Bayley’s 


Revenue 
D. 


15,000,078 | 144,680 | 100} 300 
23,999,37144201,788| ... | .. 


1,616,000 


Castes. 


History of Gujarat, p. 16. The relative 
value of coin varied according to time 
and locality. The Changesi Mahmédi 
is variously at half and two-thirds of a 
rupee and at half a crown, Freneb 
money. ibid, pp. 12 and 16. 

4 T. Barén. Var. Barmali. Naréni. 

8 The Réjpits are here divided into 
two classes. (1) Gardsiahs or land- 
owners (see Bayley’s History of Gujarét, 
p. 98, for the derivation of this term) 
and (2) Oultivators. The former live 
@ life of idleness on their lands and sre 
greatly given to opiam. I. G. 
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5) 5 
3 5 Castes. 
| 
3} 4 
Bhil, $76,675 | 6,988,920 | ...... 100} 200 | Bhddia.! 
1  Bérah Sewah, 84,960 | 2,814,124 | 5,608 | 60] 100 Rajpit, 
| ae 
! Birpér, hes a stone fort on 
the Mahendri, 173,385 | 1,778,800 | ..... 800| 600 | R4jpat, 
Kharbé 
and 
Bonah.3 
. eel 4 89,980 | 1,408,249 | ...... 60 | 100 | Réjpat. 
iar b Parkntij of 1. G. ?}, 159,278 | 2,076,874 | ...... 100; 300 | O11. 
olah, Averane in 
Mal wegen 600,000 | ...... 
rol Seed. (Seneee 771,960 | 128,990 
Thémanah, ( rev. in money), |... 600,000 | ...... 
Jhalabérhé, has a brick fort, 
somewhat dilapidated; salt- 
petre obtained here, .... 48,288 | 94,908,220 | 282,860 | 900 /10,000 | Koli. 
Shéltwarah, has a fort of 
stone time, sos 679,877 | 4,825,392 | 6,627 | 60 | 200 | Jhéléwér. 
Dbolkah the 'Bébarmati flows 
adjacent, in 884,606 | 1,650,000 | 188,160 | 50 |} 100 | Ponwfr. 
Dhandhék, has a masonry 
fort of chunam, .| 408,628 |1180770445 ...... 600 | 4,000 Do. 
80,646 | 2,528,638 | ...... 100| 800 | Gardsiah, 
Mehtar 
986,837 |80,125,7886| 394,963 | 800 2,000 | 0/1, &o. 
Kambhiéyat, 836,818 | 22,147,986 | 169,406 | 100] 200 | R&jpat, 
Bérah. 
K-ranj,’ a moneoeey fort of 
chunam, a e) aor er 80,136,778| 27,809|100| 6500 | Koli. 
Mandab, faeces 22,147,978 | 801,320 | 60 | 500)| Do. 
Morésah, has a brick fort, .. - | 507,870 428,610 | 16,062/100} 200] Do. 
Wabmidsbéd, has a temple 
to Mah4deva,... 45,690 | 1,748,080 | 120,068 Chauhdén. 
Masgfidabad, thas a brick 
fort, 218,805 | 1,400,000 | ...... 011.8 
Mangréj has a meeonry fort 
of hana ce 76,629 | 121,768 | ...... 100} 3800 | Chanhén. 
202,062 | 8,108,098 | 49,478 | entered | Gar&siah 
under 
Sirnal. 
Hare6r, 200,037 752,202 | ...... 20 100 | Koli 
! Var. Bhodma. Yahudia _* T. Pilod. G. Beelowd. 
& Dodiah, Didwiah. & G. has 11 million. 
& Var. Karisdewar, and two other | © Var. 20,081,106, 30,125,987. 
names iRegible from having no vowel 7 Var. Kagranj. Kiranj. G. Kerneej. 
| 


points. 8 Var. Koli. 
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Sarkér of Pattan, north. 


Containing 16 Mahals. 88,500,015 Bighas. Revenue 600,325, 099Ddme. 
Suytirghal, 210,627 Ddms. Castes various. Cavalry 715. Infantry 6,000. 


q ; B 
Bigh Re ‘ 
ighas bias no a 


Biswas. 2 | 
a |8|4 
aia eas | Se | 
Pattan, has two forts, ots nee 957,462 | 148,862 | 150 | 3,000 | R&jput, Koli, 
Kumbi. 
r, _— --. | 290,654 | 6,001,882 | 2882 | 200] 600 | Koli. 
Pate as seals 528,611 |8600000'; 50! 6500] Do. 
Badverar: has @ stone fort, 87,600-18 | 1,844,824 | 1,749 under Do. 
Bijapur. 
Bisalnagar, ee «| 18,381 | 674,848 | ...... 20{ 100 es ree 
J 
Tehrér, has a brick fort, ... |240,052-11 | 4,000,000 | ...... 60 | 200 | Béjpit, 
Bérhsah. 
Tahrwérah, do. .-» |294,616-17 | 2,180,000 | ..... 50 | 1,000 | Koli. 
Suburb. dist. of Pattan,  ... | 1,478,750 | 20,054,045 ' 862,104 under 
Pattan. 
Rédhan, has a brick fort, ... | 257,709-6 | 4,000,000 | ...... 100); 200 | Koli. 


Sami, has a shrine much 


venerated in Hindustan,... | 107,208 | 1,266,998 | ...... !20] 100] Do. 
Satalpar, wee ... | 984,267 | 287,840 reas irra eee 
Khérald, ses ee. [101,946-17 | 4,000,000 | ...... |... |] .. 
K&kréji, eee --» | 112,838 | 1,812,590 | _...... under | Koli. 
Tehrar. 
Méajpar, Mie ... | §1,814-11 | 909,680 | ...... 25 | 100] Do 
Morwérah, ee | 47,777 $20,080 | ...... 200 | Do 
Wisah, (Disah ?) “has a brick 
fort, in ... | 288,270 | 1,600,000 | ..... 50 | 200 | Do. 


Sarkar of Nadét. (Nandod)—north. 


Containing 12 Mahals. 541,817 Bighas. 16 Biswas. Revenue 8,797,5% 
Dams. Suytryhal 11,328 Dams. 


Bighas | Revenue Bighas | Revenue 
Biswas. D. Biswas. D. 
ees es cee ne 
Amréli, ... | 15,548-16 | 148,620 | Jamingéop, we | 21,444 | 412,098 
Audhé, ed 4,290 17,076 | Kahér,3 ee] = 14,908 | 80,808 
Basréi, (Suytirghdl Marghadrah, ...| 15,028 | 62,328 
11,328), ... | 158,696 | 2,061,868 | Mandan, | 6,402 | 16,000 
Badal, ... | 40,663 | 272,645 | Nédét with suburb. 
Talkwérah, ... | 65,859 | 1,595,625 | dist., .-. | 128,021 | 8,929,390 
Tahwi, © ... | 78,268 | 165,500 | Natrang, .. | 15,188 | 40,798 
1 So the MSS., but I apprehend these has been by an error reversed. ane 
figures should be reversed, the larger entry of lands in Col. I. under Kheréla 
coming under revenue, as G. has it. is doubtful through a press error. 
8 Initial figure omitted or the series 5 Var. T. and G. Kear, Kyér. 


\ 
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Sarkdr of Baroda, south. 


Oontaining 4 Mahasl. 922,212 Bighas. Revenue 41,145,895 Ddms. 
Saytrghal 388,358 Dams. Castes various. Cavalry 900. Infantry 5,800. 


Bighas | Revenae ; ; 
Biswas. D. Castes. 


Baroda with sub. Gist. has a 


brick fort, Ponwiar, & 
R4jpat. 
Bahédérpfr, has a brick fort | 1,680,950 | 6,248,280 Réjpat. 
Dabhéi, has a atone fort, ... a bak 
Sénér, the Narbada, in ita 
course from the north, 
passes under the town, ...| 148,150 | 5,746,680 Réiptt, (fol- 
lowing 
name ille- 
gible) 


Sarkdér of Bahroch (Broach), south. 


Containing 14 Mahals. 349,771 Bighas. Revenue 21.845,663 Déms. 
Suyuérghal 141,820 Dams. Castes various. Cavalry 990. Infantry 8, 600. 


Bighas | Revenue | ‘w.. ; 
Biren | De | B86 14 Z ae 
e isl] % 
@m Oo bod 

O’rpér, ee ... | 186,420 | 1,665,877 | ...... 
Aklésar, “es ... | 188,876 658,010 | ...00. 
Atléear, 90,888 | 807,787 | ...... 60 | 200 | Gwilis. 
Broach, has a brick fort, on 

the ‘Narbada ; here is a 

Hindn shrine, re 64.660 | 466,280 | _...... 500 | 6,000 | Rajpat. 
Tarkésar, eis Gs 8,752 6,651 | ...... ore) eee 
Chharmandwi, ees 44,821 122,795 | ...... ies 
Suburban dist. of Broach, 52,976 | 7,022,690 | 64,510 | .., 
Dahej Bérhé, ... wo | 42,664 | 1,174, 640 | ...... dee 
Kadi (Kéwil), ve ae 177,989 4,278,000 12,650 20 300 Rajpit ; 

Barhéh 
Kalah, a .. | 16,181 358,670 | ...... . | 800 | Réjpat 
Gar&siah. 

Gandhér, a port ee 

by vessels, re eee 240,000 | ...... re eT 


rf 


1 This suggestion is by the Editor, bat as representing the proper orthography. 
the I. G. has Kadi, with Kari in brackets Lat 23° 17’ N., long. 72° 21’ 30” E, 


‘ 
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‘Sree een 
o ; 
eiehes Revenue | ‘i. mg 
Biswas. D. A £ E Castes 
. on 
mM Oo: § 
Lorakh,! on the seashore, ...| 81,760 | 1 277,260 | ou. |. i 
Makbéldbéd, onthe seashare.| " 
Salt here obtained, sigs 81,750 | 1,913,040 rrr 20 | 100 | R&jpat, 
Héneét, one of t the ports of ag ; 
this district, | 77,660 | 2,489,158 | ....... | 400/ 8,000 Réjpte 
lah. 


Sarkér of Chdmpanér. 
Containing 9 Mahals. 80,387 Bighas. 11 Biswas. Revenue 15,009,884 
Déms. Suytrghal 173,730 Ddme. Castes various. Cavalry 550. Infantry 
1,600. 


Bighas | Revenue 4 ‘ be 
Biswas. D. £ a : 2 | Castes. 
we &| 3 
Arwérah, 19,129 48,209 seenes eke fi. Sees 


Oh4émpinér, with sub. dist. 
has two stone forts, one 
on a hill called Pé&wah, 


and the second at its foot, 159,590 | 1,429,649 | 173,730 | 600 | 1,000 
Chandéwérah, 27,920-8 | 21,530 | ...... 7 
Chauraési, sad a 714 | 2,215,276 | ..... 
Dhéd has a atone ale see 68,249 1,288,300 | ...... 
Dhél, — 82,014 172,992 sieuis ‘es 
Diléwarah, vee ee 18,129 48,628 curves toe 
Sonkhérah, af 240,318 | 2,999,696 Steet sig 
Sénwés, has a oe stone 
fort, .«- | 120,391-1 | 2,800,000 | ...... | 50] 100 Réjpiat. 


Sarkar of Surat. 
Containing 31 Mahals. 1,312,815 Bighas. 16 Biswas. Revenue 
19,035,180 Ddms. Suytrghdl 182370 Ddéms. Castes various. Cavalry 
2,000. Infantry 5500. 


Anéwal, has a stone fort, 
Paérch6 hot, 35 .. | 56,920 


1 Var. and G. Norak. Noorek. T. Gork. 


Bighas 

Biswas. 
Balsér, on the sea, eee | 74,702 
Balesar, ae ...| 86,400 
Betwarah, has a stone fort 

near the Tapti, 68,659 
Balwarah, bas a stone fort, 

anda shrine with a hot 

spring .. | 41,650 
Bhéerét, : 21,170 
Parner, ; 64,460 
Bhitear, 12,076 
Balér, 21,435 
Téléri, és -| 885,001 
Témbé, 51,029-19 
Chikhli, on the ‘sea, has an 

iron mine, .. 887,618 
Dhaméri, on the river Timi i? 

(Kim P), .. | 40,994-19 
Ranér ( Randér), | 5,528 
Surat with suburb. dist. hes 

a stone fort, . ..| 50,788 
Supé, te oe | «37,594 
Sarbhan, ae wo» | 64,127-18 
Khobl6ri, 4,024 
Ghandéwi, eng 4,524 
Kharka, on the Timis .. | 42,019 
Karédah, - 800,704 
Kimrdj, | 68,044 
Kés has a stone fort, és 9,771 
Lohéri, MAS Gas 5,928 
Maréwali, (Mardli) on the 

sea, 17,044, 
Mahwah, ( Mowa ?) on the cea, 15,016 
Narndli, 1,629 
Nawasari, ( Nésari ) with 8 

manufactory of perfumed 

oil, found nowhere else, 17,353 
Naridd, on the sea, 7,290 


Audhé, 


1 T. Dehor sar le Tapti. 

3 From Sdir Jah& duties, see p. 58. 
Vol. II. 

8 Var. and T. Tapti. 
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Bighas 
Biswas. 


-| 17,877 


1,381,420 
1,016,045 


584,820 


478,620 
425,055 
277,475 
146,280 
592,180 
917,800 
268,890 


889,830 


767,520 
63,692 


370,410 
100,290 
65,220 


297,720 
130,700. 


2 ran} FI A Castes. 
> 

& |éié 

19,785 = 500 

18,085 |... |... 

sates 6,000 | Réjpat. 
ssies | in 

2,040 i 
13,092 |... |... 

8,720 | . : a 
4310 |... 1. 


Sarkdr of Godhra. 
Containing 12 Mahals. 585,255 Bighas. 
Castes various. Cavalry 1,000. Infantry 5,000. 


Revenue 
D. 
184,985 | Bera,5 
63,460 | Jadnagar, 


Revenue 8,418,624 Ddms. 


Bighas 
Biswas, 


.| 87,318 
46,696 


4 Var. in these two columns, 68,544 
and 828,205 respectively. 

6 Doubtful, there being no vowel points. 
Note suggests Babra or Bhabra. 
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Bighas | Revenue 
D. 


Bighas | Revenue 
Biswas D. 


Biswas. 


Jhél6d, 794,654 | Kohénah, | 20,858 | 785,860 
Dhénbéd,! Mirél, ... | 46,755 | 626,976 
Sehra, 146,892 | Mahadwirah, ...} 19,258 | 18,026 


QGédhra with sab. 
dist., ee 


785,660 


Sarkér of Sérath. 
Containing 12 Mahals, of which 13 are ports. Revenue 63,437,366 


Déms. Cavalry 17,000. Infantry 365,000. 


Aunsh, f Jasdhon (Jasdén I. G.), Se 
Arbhéja,3 : Suburban dist. of Sorath, —... 
Amréli, - Dhaulatdbad, daa eee 
Apletah, Dink, ... See wild 
Puttan Deo, eee Dingar, ee oe 
Banwérah, Dharwar, cee eee 
Belkhé, Dhéntrér,6 : as 
Balsdér P D i, eee ee 
Béri, Ranpar, cea 
Barwa, Rélgan, : whe 
Bandah, ‘ Raémét, 
Baéndér, ; Siyér, , 
Bhimrfédah, Sarif,’ ... ‘es 
Péli Thanah, : Sultanpar, ‘ ‘ 
Gariddhér, ‘ 
rit — oes Kérinér, ( 
Barwér§, See Ghogah, (Gogo exclusive of port 
BhAédéli,* see Kéénfébani aie 
Talaj&, Kathar,9 os ses 
Chokh Garidhari,10 sa i 
Jaitpar, ; Gondal, oes 
Jagat, eee eee Kotidné, ° 
ChorwAr, ° Kand6In4,l 
Chaura, oo LGlisné, is ° 
Thatri,6 Leméré Batwi,!8 ... 
1 Var’ Dhamndd. 8 Var. and G. Ghétdsher4. 
8 Var, and G. Artebja. 9 Ver. and G. Kankar. 
8 Vor. Barda. 10 Var. Karari Dharari. In the msps 
4 Var. and T. Bhawéli. Gauridhar in Hallér. 
& Var. T. and G. Jethri. ll Var. G. and T. Gandolna. 
6 Var. Dhéhrér, 18 Var. Banwa. 


7 T. and G. Sarai. 


Léthi, cee cee tee 296,152 2,208,160 
Malikpar, “ w- | 995,048 2,608,336 
Mohwah, (Mowa), .». | 2,051,186 14,106 
Mandwi, a we. | 127,440 -. | 755,376 
Mangidr, aa . | 1,012,592 


Revenne 
Mabmiadis. 


Port of Manglér, ... | . 27,000 [Port of Mohwah‘ (Mowa), _... 1,000 
»  Pattan Deo, .» | 25,000 »  Melkér? ... sid 8.000 
»  Korinér, a »  Déngar, ... | 1,000 
»  Négsari, ... »  Tal&jé, 4 Mahals, bey 7,000 
» Porbandar, »  <Aunah, ... | ” 16,000 


Princes of Gujarat. 
Seven princes reigued in succession 196 years. 


Years, 
Sardj Chéwarah,*... woe eee toe -. 60 
Jog Réj,... ses js ee ‘es we «85 
Bhimréj, soe eve oes coe coe §602 
Bhér, eee eve eee ove eee ow «29 
Bahr Singh, ‘ee ave as se 3) 
Ratnédat (var. Rashédat), Sei ase ase ww. «15 
Samant (var. Sémat), ae oa es a | 
1 Var. and G. Hastani. 806. Jagardja. 
3 Var. and T. Birj Jédén. Var. and 841. Bhira R4j4, (Bhundo Deva. Wil- 
G. Banaréj. The following table is from ford). 
the U. T. taken from the Ain-i-Akbari, 866. Bheur. 
and collated with the Agni Pur&éua of 895. Behersinh. 
Wilford. 920. Reshadat, (Raja Adity W.). 
A.D. 985. Samanta, (dau. married son of 
696. Saila Deva, living in retirement Delhi Raja). The total of years 
at Ujjain found and edacated. of reigns in the A. A. makes 228 
745. (8. 802) Banardja, son of Samanta instead of 196. G. and T give 
Sinh (Chohén) who founded Bhimréj 26 instead of 42, and 
Anhalpar, called after Anala thus correct the error. 


Chohén 
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Ten princes of the Solanki race reigned 244 years. 


Mulraj Solanki, ... 


Chamand, Sue cas 
Balabha, ea ose 
Darlabha, his nephew, ase 
Bhim, his nephew, eee 
Jai Singh, called also Sudhréj, 
Kuméirpal,! grandson of his uncle, 
Ajai pals, his nephew, oe 
Lakhmil, wes dee 


re 
F| 
& 


ws) 
— 
oo e©OoocooococlUwWmwl ON CO CO 


ose ise .. 56 


oe ae 0 


Six princes of the Béghélah tribe reigned 126 years. 


Hardmil* Béghelah, ... 
Baldeva, see 

Bhim, his nephew, 

Arjun Deva, ... aes 
Sérang Deva, os 
Karan, ave ose 


1 Var.andG. Kumadarpal. The totals 
give only 238 years. The U. T. rang as 
follows :— 


A. D. 


910. 
1025. 


1088. 
1039. 


1060. 


1004. 


Mula Ré4ja, usurped the throne. 

Chémund, invaded by Sultan 
Mahmiad (Samanta. W.). 

Vallabha (ancient line restored). 

Durlabha (Dabisalima Ferishta) 
usurped the throne. 

Bhima, Raja. 

Kaladeva (Karan. A. A.) Carna 
Rajendra or Visaladeva, (W.) 
who became paramount sove- 
reign of Delhi. 

Siddha or Jayasinha, an usurper. 
Kumérapal, poisoned (by Ajaya- 
pela, son of Jayasinha.) 


3 Var.and T. Hardhon, Hard@hn. Var. 
and G. Bardmal. Birdmool. 


Yrs. Ms. Ds. 

oe . 12 5 0 
.. 84 610 

~-. 42 0 0 

10 0 0 

21 0 0 

6 10 15 


The U. T. give the following :— 
The Bhdghéla tribe. 
Mula (Lakhmil. A. A. Lakban Rays, 
W. without issue. 
Birdmul , Balaca—Maula, Wd. of Bhé- 
Beildeva } géla tribe. 
A. D. 
1209. W. Bhima Deva, or Bhala Bhima 
Deva, same as last W. 
1250. Arjun deve, 


1260. Saranga deva, > A. A. 

1281. Karan. Carna the Gohi- 
la fled to the 
Deocan when 
in the year 

1809, Gujarét was annexed to Delhi by 


Alé u’d din. 
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Fourteen (Muhammadan) princes! reigned about 160 years. 


A. D. Yrs. Ms. Ds. 
1391. Sult&én Muzaffar Shéh, sh . 8 816 
1411, Sultén Ahmad, I, his grandson (oils “Ahmadébéa 

and Ahmadnagar), re ... 32 6 20 
1443. Muhammad Shih, his son, ... . %F 9 4 
1451. Kutb ud’ din Ahmad Shéh (opposes Malwa King and 

Chitor Raja Kombha), ae . 7 018 
1459. D&dd Shah, his uncle, (deposed in iver of) . O00 7 
1459. Mahmdd Shah I, son of Mrhammad Shéh (Begarré: 

two expeditions to Deccan), 55 1 4 
1511. Snult4n Muzaffar, his son, (war with Réis ‘Binanbaay, 14 9 0 
1526.  ,, Sikandar, his son, (assassinated), .- 010 16 
1526. » Nasir Khan, his brother, (Mahmdéd Sh4h II, 

displaced by), _... oO 4 9 


1526. , Bahadur, son of Sultén Muzaffar, (invades 
Malwa: murdered by Portuguese), . ll 9 0 


1536. Muhammad Shah, sister’s son, (Fardki of Malwa), ... O 1 15 
1536. Sult4n‘Mahméd, grandson of Muzaffar, ... .. 18 2 some 
days 


1553. » Ahmad (II) a descendant of Sult4n Ahmad, 

(spurious heir set up by ministers), . 8 0 0 
1561. ,, Muzaffar III, (Habbu, a suppositious son of 

Mahm4d), soe . 12 & odd. 
1583. Gnujardt becomes a province of Akbar’s Empire. 

The Hind& chronicles record that in the year 802 of Bikraméjit, 
corresponding with A. H. 154% Sardj® kindled the torch of independence 
and Gujarét became a separate state. Réj& Sri Bhor Deva ruler of 
Kanauj pat to death one of his dependants, named Sdémat Singh for 
his evil disposition, disloyalty and disorderly conduct, and seized 
his possessions. His wife was pregnant at the time, and urged by dis- 
trees, she fled to Gujarat and in an uninhabited waste gave birth to 
an infant. It happened that a Jain* devotee named Saila Deva passing 


1 The dates and remaeks in brackete & Var. Pithréj. Manréj. Bansrfj. 
are from the U. T. 4 Var. Ujjain, but as Anhilwérah 
2 803 of the era of Vikramaditya is Péttan has no fewer than 108 Jain 
45 A.D. = A. H. 128—9. The 8. al M. temples, one-eighth of ite present popu- 
Bee 812. To correspond with A. H. 164, lation being Jains and extensive Jain 


the 8. date shemld be 826. libraries of palm leaf MSS., it is probable 
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that way took compassion on the child and committed it to the charge of 
one of his disciples who took it to RAédhanpir, and brought it up with 
tender solicitude. When he grew to manhood, associating with wicked 
reprobates. he fell to outrage and highway robbery and a gang of free- 
booters was formed. He plundered the Gujardt treasure on its way to 
Kanauj, and through the good fortune that attended him, he was joined 
by @ grain merchant! called Chémp& Wisdom guided his sword and from 
works of evil he inclined to deeds of good till in the fiftieth year of his 
age, he acquired the sovereignty of the state, and founded Pattan. It is 
said that he long deliberated regarding the site of his capital and was 
diligent in search of @ suitable place. A cowherd called Anhil informed 
him that he knew an excellent site which he would show on condition that 
the king would call the city after his name. His offer being accepted, he 
directed them to a wooded spot where a hare, he narrated, had grappled 
with a dog and by sheer strength of limb had got away. The Rajé 
founded the city there and named it Anhilpir. Astrologers have predicted 
that after the lapse of 2,500 years, 7 months, 9 days, and 44 gharis, it 
shall be in ruins. Through the corruption of language and syllabic change 
it came to be called Nahrwdlah, but as in the tongue of that country 
‘chosen’ is rendered ‘ Pattan,’ it became universally distinguished by thst 
name. 

R4ji Sdmant Singh gave his daughter in marriage to Sri Dandak 
Solanki, a descendant of the Delhi princes. She died when on the point of 
giving birth, but a son was by a surgical operation taken from her womb. 
The moon at the time was in the sixteenth? mansion termed by the Hindus 
Miil, and hence he was named Miulréj. Raji Sé&mant Singh adopted him 
as his own son and watched over his education. When he grew up, he 
entered into a conspiracy with some evil-disposed persons. The Raja in 
a fit of drunkenness abdicated in his favour, but on becoming sober re 
called his promise which so infuriated this miscreant that he slew his bene- 
factor and assumed the sovereignty. During the reign of Raj& Chaémand 


that the true reading is Jain and the 2 Variously taken as the 17th, 19th and 
U. T. and Gladwin, following a corrupt 24th lunar asterism, containing 11 stars; 
variant of the A. A. are in error in adopt- apparently those in the tail of Scorpio 
ing Ujjain. and said to be unlucky. In the disser- 

1 A trade in favour, apparently, with tation on Astronomy that follows in ® 
Gujarét kings. One was the intimate subsequent book, Mé4l is counted as thé 
friend and counsellor of Sultan Muham- 19th mansion. 


mad. See Bayley, pp. 182 and 188. 
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A. H. 416 or 1064 of the ora of Bikraméjit,! Sultan Mahmdd of Ghazni 
conquered this country, but on leaving, he found no fitter person on whom 
he might confer the government than a descendant of the royal line, and 
having arranged for the annual payment of a tribute, he returned by way 
of Sind. What is remarkable is that at the desire of this prince he 
carried with him captive another scion of the same family. After a time, 
either through fear or foresight, the captive’s restoration was solicited by 
the same prince who went out to meet him as he approached his territory 
in order that intriguers might not secure his favour. On the day that 
they were to meet, the R&j& fell asleep for a short space undor a tree, 
when an animal of prey tore out an eye. At that time a blind man being 
incapacitated from reigning, the ungrateful soldiers substituted the cap- 
tive prince in his place and placed the Raja in confinement.’ 

Kumérpél Solanki through fear of his life lived in retirement, but 
when the measure of Jai Singh’s days became full, he came forth from 
the wastes of disappointed ambition and seated himself. on the throne 
and considerably enlarged his dominions. Ajaip&l wickedly poisoned 
his sovereign and for a fleeting gratification has acquired eternal abhor- 
rence. 

Lakhmil having no issue, the worthiest representative of the Baghélah 
tribe was chosen as sovereign. 

Daring the reign of Karan, the troops of Sultén Al4 u’d din overran 
Gujarat. Karan, defeated in the field, fled to the Deccan. Although 
previous to this time Muizz u’d din S4m* and Knatb u’d din Kibak had 
made expeditions into the country, it was not until the reign of Alé u’d din 
that it was formally annexed to Delhi. 

In the reign of Muhammad, son of Firhz Shéh, Nizim Mustakhr§j, 
called also RAsti Khén,* was appointed to the government of Gujar&t, but 


1 1064 A. B. is equivalent to A. D. madi. The raler selected is said to have 


1007 and A. H. 416 to A. D. 1025. It 
was in Sept. 1024 A. D. that Muhmiad 
set out from Ghazni in his expediticn 
against Somn4th, which Ferishta says 
cccupied 24 years, but from his own 
dates, and the time needed for his ex- 
pedition against the Jats, could not have 
been more than one and a half. 

§ The story is told differently in El- 
phinstone’s Hist. of India, p. 338 (ed. 
1866) on the authority of D’Herbelot 
and Bird’s translation of the Mirat i Ah- 


been a descendant of Débishlim well 
known in connection with the fables of 
Pilpay. Ferishta calle both the princes 
by this name. The story is related at 
greater length from the Mirat i Ahmadi 
in Bayley’s Hist. of Gujarét, pp. 29—384 
and its probability defended in a dis- 
cursive note. 

8 Otherwise Shahdb u’d din Ghori. 

4 Malik Mufarrah Sultdéni, who after- 
wards obtained the title of Farhat u’l 
Molk Rasti Khén. Zafar Khan was ap- 
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his injustice becoming oppressive, he was removed and the viceroyalty 
was conferred on Zafar Khén son of Wajih u’l Mulk Tank. The former 
governor disloyally rebelling, was killed in the field. The events of this 
time may be gathered from the history of the Delhi sovereigns. His 
son Tatar Khan was a man of base character and in whom wicked- 
ness was ingrained. At this period after the death of Sultén Mubenm- 
mad when the throne of Delhi devolved on Sultin Mahmid, consider- 
able anarchy prevailed. Zafar Kh4n withdrew from affairs and Tatér 
Khén assumed royal atate and marched against Delhi, but was poison- 
ed at the instigation of his father! who coming forth from his re- 
tirement had the Khutbah read and the coin strnck in his own name, 
and was proclaimed under the title of Sult4n Musaffar.§ Gujardt thos 
became an independent kingdom and the government of the province 
was established in the Ténk family. Tho father of Zafar, Wajih ul 
Mulk had been a Brahman and was converted to Isl4m. Ahmad the 
aon of Taétér Khan conspired against the life of his grandfather and took 
possession of the throne thus garnering eternal perdition. Ahmadabéd 
waa founded by him. With deep design and meditated hypocrisy he with- 
drew himself from all worldly pageantries till at a festival when all 
suspicion was laid asleep in the midst of universal enjoyment, he put 
to death twelve of his uncles. Subsequently he applied himself with 
earnestness to the duties of his government and was filled with continasl 
remorse, and to his last breath set himself to a just and capable adminis 
tration of the state. 

When D4id Khan? was deposed on account of his incapacity, Fath 
Khan son of Muhammad Shah was raised to the throne and was proclaimed 
as Sultan Mahmid (I). He distinguished himself by his recognition of 


pointed to succeed him ou the 2nd Rabia ley’s note. bid. p. 67. Baber calla 
J, 7938 A. H. (2lst Feb. 1391) Bayley the race Tang. Memoirs, Erskine, p. 11. 
Hist. of Guj., p. 58. Wajih u’l Mulk 1 ‘It is commonly believed’ says the 
was a Hindu called Sadhféran, converted Mirat i Sikandari that Tétér Khén placed 
to Islam and belonged, says the Mirat i his father in confinement and seated 
Sikandari, to the Tank caste, an outcast himself on the throne under title of 
branch of the Khatris. One of them was Mhd. Shh, whence the reprisal. Ibid. 
expelled for his use of strong drinks and p- 81—82. 

the name is said in Hindi to signify an $ AD. 1407, 

outcast. The derivation is asserted to 8 He reigned only 7 days. See Bay- 
rest on some form of the Sanskrit @{la@. ley’s Hist. of Guj., pp. 161-2. 


meaning, separation, divorce. See Bay- 
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merit! and by his justice, and girt himself with the fence of munificence 
and liberality. Malik Shabén who held the title of Iméd u’l Malk was 
of the utmost service to him’ In the beginning of his reign some of the 
wealthy favourites conspired against the life of their lord and in the first 
instance plotted -the overthrow of this judicious and sincere counsellor. 
Like intriguers as they were, they conveyed false allegations to the king, 
and as the worldly-minded are suspicious of each other, he imprisoned this 
peerless denizen of the world of faith and purposed putting him to death. 
He was on the point of being condemned when Malik Abdu'llah the 
superintendent of the elephants who had the royal ear, revealed the 
innocence of his faithful minister and the designs of the conspirators. The 
king skilfully contrived his escape and, the veil of their pretence being 
rent asunder, the miscreants took to arms. The royal guard and the slaves 
together with the officers in charge of the elephants made a stand against 
them, and the elephants themselves proved of service in chastising the 
rebels. Disgracefully routed, these disloyal subjects met with just retri- 
bution. At Mahmid’s death, his son Muzaffar Sh4b, with the assistance 
of the nobles, ascended the throne and assumed the title of Sult4n Muzaffar 
(1). His reign was beneficent. Shéh Ismail of the Safi dynasty of Persia 
sent him as presents the choicest goods of [rék5 and he in turn courteously 
reciprocated his acknowledgments. On his decease, his son succeeded him 
under the title of Sultan Sikandar. Ina short time he was wickedly done 
to death by Imad u’l Mulk who raised his brother Nagir Khan to the 
throne. The nobles plotted to displace him. The king appealed for 
succour to His Majesty Baber and engaged to surrender to him the port of Dib 
(Diu) with its dependencies and several krérs of tankahs, if he would advance 
in aid with his victorious troops. On account of his former ungrateful con- 
duct, his offer was refused. At this juncture, Bahadur the son of Sultéo 


1 And likewise by his enormous appe- 
tite. His daily allowance of food was 
one man Gujarét weight (equal to 15 
Bahloli sers). He put aside 5 sere of 
boiled rice and before going to sleep, 
placed half on one side of his conch and 
half on toe other, so that on whichever 
wide he awoke, he might find something 
te eat. This was followed in the morning 
by a cup of honey, a cup of butter and 
300 to 150 plantains. After this, Abul 
Paal’s appetite sinks into insignificance. 
His allowance was 22 sers daily. 

34 


8 The whole account will be found in 
Bayley under this monarch’s reign. 
The reader is referred to that work for 
details of this historical synopsis. 

8 A turquoise cup of great value, a 
chest full of jewels, many valuable 
tiesnes and 80 Persian horses. Bayley, 
p. 244. . 

4 Ferishta says (Bayley, p. 319) that 
this letter never reached Baber, the 
Réjah of Dungarpir having intercepted 
it. 
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Muzaffar came from Delhi at the invitation of the B&briyas! and the nobles 
joined his standard. During his father’s reign he was unable to remain 
at court through the envy borne towards him by his brother (Sikandar) 
He, therefore, betook himself to Sult4n Ibrahim Lodi at Delhi and was 
received with favour. The nobles of Jaunpdér invited him to be their 
king, and his intentions were inclined that way, when at this time his 
partisans wrote to him from Gujarét and entreated his acceptance of the 
throne. He willingly set out for the capital and being successful, he 
made his administration prosperous by his justice and liberality. Carried 
away by the intoxication of worldly success, he imprudently engaged 
in a war with Humaydn, and being defeated, sullenly withdrew in 
discomfiture.* 

At his death, Mir4n Muhammad ruler of Khandesh, his nephew, whom 
during his lifetime he had constituted his heir, was in his absence pro- 
claimed in the khutbah by the nobles, but died shortly before reaching 
Guojard4t. Mahmid, grandson of Sultan Muzaffar, who was then in con- 
finement, succeeded him. A miscreant called Burhdn with some of his 
adherents put him to death® and under pretence of establishing a rightfal 


1 See p. 247, n. land Bayley, p. 85, through the city. The Mirat-i-Sikandari 
n.; and for his adventures after leav- gives the name of Razf u’l Mulk to one 
ing Gujarat, p. 321 et seq. of the nobles who was sent to bring the 

2 Baber says of him that he acted new king, Ahmad, to the capital, but 
rightly in enforcing the law of retalia- Ferishta expressly states that this de- 
tion by putting to death [méd u’l Mulk scendant of Ahmad Sh&h was nam- 
who had strangled his brother Sikandar, ed Razi u’l Mulk and was raised to 
but besides this, he slew a number of the throne as Ahmad ShéhII. He oon- 
his father’s Amirs and gave proof of a tinues, that disgusted with his nominal 
blood-thirsty and ungovernable nature. sovereignty, after a 5 years’ tutelage he 


8 Bayley, p. 445, et seq. Burhén who took refuge with Mirén Mubérak Shéb 
had been a low favourite of the king, one of the principal nobles on whose 
poisoned and stabbed his master and death in the field, an accommodation was 


sallied forth from the palace in the pomp again effected with Jtiméd Khén, bat 
of royalty when he was met and slain by having expressed himself too openly as 
Shirwéin Khan Bhatti, adopted son of desirous of the death of that minister, 
Afzal one of the murdered nobles. Feri- he himself was found dead the next day, 
shta’s account is that on the death of the near the river opposite the house of 
king becoming known, Jtiméd Khén with Wajih u’l Mulk and it was given out 
Chang{z Khan, Ulug Khén, Habshi and that, caught in a love intrigue in that 
others, came out to oppose him. Bur- nobleman’s house, he had been unwit- 
hén was thrown at the first charge and tingly slain. The Mirat-i-Sikandari tells 
killed by Shirwén Khén, His feet were the story more in detail. On his death, 


tied to a rope and he was dragged Jtiméd Khén produced a boy (not named 
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siceession, massacred twelve of the nobles. Itim4d Khan prudently absented 
himself on the occasicn, and next morning collecting his followers, attacked 
him and put him to the death he deserved. He then set up one Razi u’l 
Maulk by name a descendant of Sultan Ahmad, I, under the title of Sultén 
Ahmad (II) as a nominal sovereign and took the government into his own 
hands. But when the boy grew to manhood, he altered his purpose and 
carrying him to the house of one of his adherents, he slew him and then 
leading some unknown minor by the hand, swore upon oath that he was 
the son of the last Sult4n Mahmid (II). By fraudful allegations, he be- 
stowed on him the sovereign authority and giving him the title of Sultan 
Muzaffar, he himself assumed the reins of power, until his present Majesty 
threw the shadow of justice over the province and annexed this pro- 
sperous country to the imperial dominions. 

May it ever be adorned with perpetuity and high and low enjoy 


unfading blessings. 


Subah of Ajmer (Ajmere). 

It is situated in the second climate. Its length from the village of 
Bhakar! and dependencies of Ambér to Bikaner and Jatsalmir is 168 kos. 
Its breadth from the extreme limits of the Sarkdr of Ajmer to Banswdrah 
is 150 kos. To the east lies Agra: to the north the dependencies of Delhi : 
to the south Gujard?: to the west Dipdlptr and Multdn. The soil is sandy, 
and water obtainable only at great depth, whence the crops are dependent 
on rain. The winter is temperate, but the summer intensely hot. The 
spring harvest is inconsiderable. Jowdri, Lahdarah and Moth are the most 
abundant crops. A seventh or an eighth of the produce is paid as revenue, 
and very little in money. The people dwell in tent-shaped bamboo huts. 


in Ferishta nor, I think, in the Mirat) 
whom he swore to be the son of Mahmid 
Shéh, II, his mother’s pregnancy not 
having been discovered till the 5th 
month when too late to check it. For 
Mabméd had unnaturally interdicted 
the fertility of his wives to avoid a dis- 
pated throne. The nobles accepted or 
feared to oppose the pretension, and the 
boy wag placed under the control of 
Jtimad Kh&n. The subsequent history 
may be read in Ferishta, or in Brigg’s 
free but generally faithful rendering, 
bat the events of his worthless life 


—it cannot be called a reign—are lost 
in the contests of the nobles for their 
share of short-lived power till the in- 
corporation of the kingdom with the 
empire on the 24th Rajab A. H. 890 
(Nov. 20th 1572). Bayley’s translation 
concludes with the death of Mahmud 
Shéh IV, but his original continues the 
history of Gujarét to 1001 A. H. (1592-8) 
and the death by his own hand of 
the last of its sovereigns. 

1 Vay. Phakar, Bikhar. Bahkar. T. 
Bhakér. G. Bekhur. 
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Fo the south are the (Aravalli) mountains of which the passes are daifii- 
cult to traverse. 

This Sabah is formed of Mewdr, Marwdr and Hadauti.1 The former 
possesses 10,000 (troops) and the whole of the Sarkdr of OChstér is depen- 
dent on it. Ite length is 40 kos by 30 in breadth. It has three famous 
fortresses, Chitér the residence of the governor, Kombhalmér® and Méndal. 
In the village of Ohddar,® one of the dependencies of Ohainptr is a zinc 
mine. In Ohainptr and other dependencies of Mandal are eopper mines, 
which are extremely profitable. 

The chief of the state waa formerly called Rdwal, but for a long time 
past has been known as Rdné.* He is of the Ghelot clan and pretends s 
descent from Noshirwdn the Just.6 An ancestor of this family through 
the vicissitudes of fortune came to Berér and was distinguished as the 
chief of Narndlah.6 About eight hundred years previous to the present 
time, Narndlah was taken by an enemy and many were slain. One Bédpa, 
a child, was carried by his mother from this scene of desolation to Mewdr, 
and found refuge with Rdjah Mandalskh’ a Bhil. When he grew up to 
man’s estate he followed the pursuit of a shepherd and was devoted to 
huuting in which his daring was so conspicuous that he became in favour 
with the R4éja and a trusted minister of state. On the death of the 
R4j&, his four nephews disputed the succession, but they eventually 
decided to resign their pretensions in favour of Bépa and to acknowledge 
his authority. Bdépa, however, declined their offer. It happened one 
day that the finger of one the these four brothers began to bleed, and he 
drew with the blood the ceremonial mark of installation on the forehead 
of Bap4, and the others also concurred in accepting his elevation. He then 
assumed the sovereignty. To this day the castom continues of making 


1 Harowtee or Hérdote, a tract form- 4 The foundation of the Ghelot dynasty 


ed of the terrritory of Kotah and Bundi, 
and named after a dominant tribe of 
R4jputs. 

8 I. G. Komulmair is a pass that runs 
through a series of rugged ravines in 
the Aravalli range and defended by a 
fortress. In art. Udaipdr, it is spelt 
Kumalmer. 

8 Var. Chawar, Chaura, Jéwaré. G. 
Chowra. In the I. G. (ander Udaipir) 
Jéwar, 24 miles S. of Udaipdr, is said 
to have possessed zinc mines now un- 
worked. P 


in Réjput4na was effected by Bappa 


Rawal who is said to have established 
himself in Chitor and Mewé4r in 728 
A.D. LG. 

6 It is asserted that a daughter of 
Noshirwaén, whose queen was a daughter 
of Maurice of Constantinople married in- 
to the Udaipér royal family. 

6 Var. Parndlah. Barnélah. T. write 
the former. G, the latter. 

7 Rao Mandalik says Bayley (Hist. 
Gujarat) is the title aszamed by all the 
chiefs of Girnér, p. 183. 
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with human blood this sign of investiture on any Rana who succeeds to 
the throne. The ungrateful monarch put the four brothers to death. 
On a former occasion while passing through the wilds, mistaking one 
Haranj,| a hermit, for a wild animal, he fitted an arrow to his bow. The 
hermit intuitively prescient of this action through his purity of heart, 
made himself known, and the R&éj& repentantly excused himself and 
humbly visited him with assiduity. The hermit one day predicted his 
elevation, and marvellous tales are told regarding him. Having made his 
head quarters at Sesodd, the tribe is called Sesodiah and asa Brahman, 
at the beginning of their history nurtured their house, they are aecounted 
as belonging to this caste. 

When Réwal Rattan Si died, a relative named Arst was raised to the 
throne and entitled R4n4 from whom the present Rdna Umrdé is tenth in 
descent, thus; Hamir, Kaitd, Ldkha, Mokal, Kombhdr, Réemal, Sdngd, 
Udat Singh, Partdb, Umrd. 

Ancient chroniclers record that Sultén Al& ud’ diu Khilji king of 
Delhi had heard that Rdwal Rattan 84 prince of Mewdr possessed a most 
beautiful wife. He sent to demand her and was refused, upon which he 
Jed an army to enforce compliance and laid siege to Ohitor. After a long 
persistence in beleaguering the place in vain, he had recourse to artifice 
and proposed terms of peace and friendship. The R&jé readily acquiesced 
and invited him to an entertainment. The Sultén entered the fort with 
his chosen followers and the meeting took place amid festivity and mirth, 
and finding his opportunity he seized the Réjé and carried him off. It 
is said that the Sultén’s retinue consisted of a hundred men and 300 picked 
soldiers dressed as attendants. Before the R&ja’s troops could assemble 
he was hurried away to the camp amidst the wailing of his people. The 
king kept the R&jé in close confinement with a view to extort compliance 
with his desire. The faithful ministers of the R4j4 implored the king 
not to injure him and promised to deliver up to him not only the object of 
his love but other suitable partners for his harem. They also sent a forged 
letter purporting to come from the virtuous queen and lulled hie suspi- 
cions to sleep. The king was delighted and not only refrained from 
personal violence but treated the R&éj& with cordiality. It is related 
that 700 of the choicest troops dressed as women were placed in 
litters and set out for the king’s camp and it was given out that the Réni 
with a large number of her attendants was on the way to the royal pavi- 


_ 1 Var. Harbanj. Marfj. love for the beautiful Padmévati is the 
3 Var, Rattan Sen. In As. Res. ix. subject of the Hindi poem of that name. 
p. 19]. Ratna Sinha, whose romantic 


a 
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lion. When they approached the camp, word was sent that the Réni 
wished to have an interview with the R&éj&é previous to entering the 
king’s quarters. Lapped in his illusive dream of security the king granted 
the interview, during which the soldiers seizing the opportunity, threw off 
their disguise and bore off their prince. Time after time the Réjpate stood 
to face their pursuers fighting manfully and many were slain before the 
Raj&é had gone far. At length the Chauhdns, Gaurd and Bédal made 
a, stand fighting to the death enabling the Rawal to reach Chitor in safety 
amidst universal acclamation. The king having endured great hardships 
during the siege and finding it to no purpose, returned to Delhi. After 
an interval, he set his heart again on the same project but returned dis- 
comfited. The Rawal wearied with these assaults, conceived that an 
interview with the king might result in an alliance and that he would 
thus escape this state of continual strife. Guided by a traitor he met the 
king at a place 7 kos from Ohstor where he was basely slain. His relative 
Arst, after this fatal evont, was raised to the throne. The Sultan returned 
to the seige of Ch#tor and captured it. The R&jé was slain tien and 
all the women voluntarily perished by fire. 

Hamar his son betook himself to the adjacent mountains. Sultdn 
Muhammad Khini! made over the government of Chitor to Méldeva Chan- 
han ruler of Jélor. As this prince was unable to bring the province into 
order, he summoned Hamir, made him his son-in-law, and through his 
means restored its prosperity. At his death, Hamir made ave9 with his 
sons and raised the standard of independence.*® 

The present local militia consists of 16,000 cavalry and 40,000 infan- 
try, but Mewér formerly controlled much more extensive territories, so 
much so that Rajah Sanka (Sanga) possessed a force of 180,000 cavalry 
and s numerous infantry, 

Mérwdr is 100 kos in length by 60 in breadth, and it comprises the 
Sarkars of Ajmer, Jodhpur, Sirdhi, Ndgér, and Bikanér. It has long been 
head quarters of the Rdthor tribe. When Muizz u’d din Sém® had 
terminated his campaign against Pithird (Prithwi R4j4, A. D. 1191—93), 


1 “The murderer,” the special title to 
fame of Muhammad Tuglak but this 
monopoly of the epithet is scarely fair 
to many other members of the royal 
houses of Delhi. 

8 As Abul Fasl has not thought it 
necessary to give the list of the Mewar 
Rénas, I imitate his reserve. The lists 
of Wilson and Tod are summarised in 


the XXVIII Table of the U.T. p. 109. 
The dynasty of Bdépd dates from A. D. 
727 and Jewan Singh the last of his 
race was living in 1828. 

* Shah4b u’d din Abfl Muzaffar 
Muhammad b. S&m al Ghori (A. D. 
1192—1206) the firat of the Ghori dy- 
nasty in India. 
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he resolved to turn his arms against Jaichand king of Kanauj. The Rajah 
in his flight was drowned in the Ganges.! His descendants fell into 
obscurity. His brother’s son Siha,® who resided in Shumsdbdd was slain 
with a large number of troops. His three sons Sutik, Ashwatthama® and 
Aj* set out for Gujarét, and on their way rested at Pdli5 near Sojhat. In 
this city dwelt a number of Bréhmans who were much molested by the 
Minah tribe, some of whom at this period made a raid on the town. The 
exiles came out, attacked them valorously, and put them to flight. The 
Brahmans gave them great honour and treated them with every considera- 
tion and thus alleviated in some degree their distress of heart. As they 
acquired the means of worldly success they grew bolder and seized Khér'* 
from the Gohel tribe and thus advanced their condition. Suttk indepen- 
dently wrested Hdar from the Minahs, and Aj setting out for Baglanah, 
took that district by force from the Kolis. From that time their descen- 
dants have inhabited the country. The descendants of Ashwatthama who 
remained in Mérwdr gradually gained credit till eventually Maldeva his six- 
teenth descendant waxed so powerful, that Shér Khan nearly lost his life 
in his campaign against him.§ 

This territory contains many forts, but the most important are Ajmér, 
Jodhptr, Bikaner, Jaisalmir, Amarkét, Abégarh and Jélor. 

Hdddoti? is called also the Sarkér of N&gér. It is inhabited by the 
H4d4 (Hara) tribe. 

This Subah comprises 7 Sarkdrs and 197 parganahs. The measured 
land is 2 Krors 14 lakhs, 85,941 bighas, 7 biswas. The revenue in money 


2 Other accounts assert that he was 
slain by an arrow from the bow of Kutb- 
fiddfn the favorite general of Muhammad 
Ghori, and the founder of the Dynasty 
“of the Slave Kings, It is historical that 
his body was found and recognised by 
his false teeth, ‘a circumstance,” says 
Elphinstone in the solitary instance of 
humour in his solemn history, “ which 
throws grave light on the state of man- 
ners.”” One result of this defeat was the 
retreat of the greater part of the Rah- 
tor clan from Kanauj to Mérwér. 

® Var. Sinhé, Sik4é, Sahbé. 

® See p. 226, Vol. II. 

4 Var. Bawaj, adopted by G. 

® Lat. 25° 46’ N., long. 73” 25’ 15” 


B. acquired says the I. G. by the Rah- 
tors of Kananuj in 1156 A.D. 

© Var. Kather, Kombhir. 

7 He invaded Marwér in A.D. 1544 
and his camp was surprised by an 
attack of 12000 Réjpits who so nearly 
put an end to his compnigning that he 
declared he had nearly lost the empire 
of India for a handful of millet, allud- 
ing to the poverty of the country and the 
low quality of its produce. The follow- 
ing is the line of Marwér or Jodhpur 
princes in the U. T. taken from Tod’s 
genealogical rolls of the Rahtors, pre- 
served by the Jains. 
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is 28 krérs 84 lakhs, 1,557 déme, (Ra. 7,210,088-14-9) of which 28 lathe, 
26,336 déms (Rt. 51,158-6-5). The local force is 86,500 cavalry, 347,000 
infantry. 

Sarkdr of Ajmér. 


Containing 28 Parganahs, 5,605,487 Bighas. Revenue in money, 
62,183,890 Ddms. Suyirghdl 1,475,714 Déms. Tribes, Kachhwahah, Af- 
ghan, Chauhan. 


Ajmér with dist. its fort ona hill, one of the 
moet important in [ndia, eee oes 
Anbér, has stone forton a hill, ... sa 


1568. Capital: sends son as hostage 

to Akbar. ; marriage alliance. 

1583. Udaya Sinh: Chandra Sinh, 

apheld by olans, installed by 
Akbar. 

1594. Soor Sinh: named Siwai Réja, 


1210. Sivaji, grandson of Jaya Chan- 
dra wsettied in the desert, 
Khér. 
Ashthama {Asothama, Tod). 
Doohar. T. Dula Rai. (Wilford. 
made attempt on Kanapj 


end Mandér.) @ general in Mogul armies. 
Raipél. 1619. Réjé Gaj Sinh, slain in Gujarit. 
Kanhul. 1637. Jeswant Sinh, died in Cabul. 
Jalhun. 1680. Ajit Sinh, posthumous. Rah- 
Chado. tor conflict at Delhi 4h 
Theedo. Jaly 1679 (7th Sravan 1716) 
Siluk or Silko (origin of the 80 years’ war against empire. 
Silkéwats or Bhomeds). Murdered by his son 
Biramdeva. 1724, Abhay Sinh ; entitled Mahéréja 
1881. Ohonda, assaulted Mandér and R&jeswar, 1728. 
made it his capital. 1749. R&m Sinh, son, defeated by 
1408. Rinmal, of Gohila mother, his uncle. 
| made pilgrimage to Gaya. 1749.  Bakht Sinh, poisoned in 1758. 
1427. Rao Joda and 23 brothers, had 175%, Vijaya Sinh (Beejy Sinh) dis- 
separate fiefs. puted succession with Rém 
1458. founded Jodhpir, and Sinh. 


removed from Mandér. 

1488. Rao S4joh, or Sarajmal; rape 
of Rahtor virgins by Path- 
ans. 

1515. Rao Ganga. 

1581. Rao Maldeo, becomes chief 
Réja of R&jputs. Fortifies 


1798. Bhim Simh, usurps throne on 
his grandfather’s death, by 
defeat of Zalim Sinh. 

1808. Main Sinh. Feud for Kishna 
Kuméri, the Udaipur pria- 
CUBS. 


SS ee 
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Revenue Suyarghal 
D. D. 


Parbat,* wat 2,200,000 ne 
Biék6i,? a 486,161 
Bhanéi, ... ee 1,400,000 ; 
Bharénah, sas 271,256 ; 
Bawil, ... ee 749,783 
Bahal,__.... = 600,000 ‘gs 
Bandhan, Sandari,_... 435,664 15,674 
Bharondé,® eee es ws 270,000 aa 
Tasing, an oe .. | 861,779-12| 8,800,090 
Jébnér,* wee ee ..| 188,718 241,442 
Thék, |... < : .. {| 27,092-18| 501,844 
Deogéon, ai a | 49,065 1,200,000 
Réshanpér, - = | 71,866 692,512 ys 
Saémbhar, has a stone fort, es ~ 76,548 9,649,947 277,687 
Sarwér, has a brick fort, ee .. | 194,064 1,616,825 see 
Sithla,® ‘ies eee ... | 245,186 1,270,009 16,027 
Sulaiménabéd, aoe a of 72,698 1,860,016 re 
ekri, = ae .. | 147,928 1,808,000 
Khérwah, ee, ox “af 50,640 7,020,847 ee 
Méahrot, sen aan ... | 252,871 5,756,402 sas 
Mizébad,® Ss ane : 124,361 1,459,577 ie 
Masaad4béd, Sia a ... | 251,978 1,587,990 wae 
Nar&inab, bate ee ...| 266,614 2,660,159 260,100 
Harsér, has a brick fort. : sae 163,278 1,200,926 926 


| Sarkar of Ohttor. 

Containing 26 Parganahs, 1,678,800 Bighas, 17 Biswas. Revenue, 
30,047,649 Dams. Suyurghdl, 360,737 Ddms. Tribes, Rajpit Sesodia. 
Cavalry, 22,000. Infantry, 82,000. 


Bighas. meres a 

IslimpGr, known as Rémpiér,_..... . | 101,626 ms 
Udaipér, here is a large lake about 16’ Kos 

in circumference; by its means wheat crops 

are grown, swe Sit oa ais nas 

* Var. and G. Parit. lake Rai Sdgar and describes it as 

* Var. Biak6éhi, Bhakoi. Béghorwi. about 2 miles in length and 200 paces 
T. Bahacoi. G. Bhagorvi. across. The I. G. speaks of another, th, 

* Var. and G. Bhardandah. finest from an ongineering point of view 

* Var. Jotirah, Jonér, Jonérah. at Kankroli or Rajnagar, of which the 

* Var. T. and G. Sathiflé. area is about 12 square miles. There are 

® Var. T. and G. Manaurabad. besides many other large artificial lakes 

* The I. G. says 6 miles. T. calls the throughont the state. 
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Aparmél, 

Artéd, sat re a 
Isl4mp4Gr, known as Mohan, — ae 
Bédhnér, has a stone fort, esi ies 
Philié do. vai sag 
Banéhré, — eS : 
Par, “ 

Bhin Sartr, ‘has a stone fort, — _ 
Bagéor, eee eve Ges 


égan, . 
Barsi! "Héjfpar, has a stone fort, 


1,375,000 
Chitor, with sub. dist. 2 mahals, has a atone 


fort, and is a frontier of Hindustén proper. : 800,000 Sas 

Jiran, ei ees oa $9,218 1,985,250 sae 

Baénwiérghati, eos as on 470,294 ays 

S4ndri, bas a stone fort, sis 5,991 400,020 aia’ 

Sémbal with the cultivated tracts, ee ame 100,000 bey 
in money 

Kosidnah, ais 52,718 268,812 ies 

Méndalgarh, has a stone fort on a hill, oe. sts 8,384,750 eee 
in money 

Mandal, has a brick fort, ise 18,848 447,090 tee 

Madfriyé4, ati a sos ‘ie 160,000 eee 
in money 

Nemech (Nimach) &c 3 mahals, Gee 21,416 719,202 ae 


Sarkdr of Rantanbhor. 


Containing 78 Mahals. 6,024,196 Bighas, 11 Biswas. Revenue, 
89,824,576 Ddms. Suyurghdl, 181,134 Ddms. Rajpat Hadd& (Hara). 
Cavalry, 9,000. Infantry, 25,000. 


A\hanpar, bine ies Hes 18,481 1,662,289 20,209 
Uniéra, nee wie er 57,308 1,237,169 - 
Ataéda, sae dvs ie 45,849 770,525 sas 
Aton, - es | 14,884 600,000 ai 
Islam par, sae i ses §,191 77,500 on 
Amkhé6rah,? “ae dis ae r 160," 00 wee 
in money. 

Antardah, bes sea se | 166,178 1,500,000 é 
Iwan Bosamir, is 25,747 1,200,000 se. ae 
Bundi, has a stone fort on & hill, ove 33,161 1,620,000 ies 
Boli, has a stone fort, ad oo | 151,430 2,622,747 22,747 


* Var. and T. Patti. 
* Var. Ankhorah, Anghorah. G. Unghorek. 


Revenue Suyurghé} 
Bighas D. D- 
Bar6dah, : 267,326 4,571,000 So 
Barwérah, ‘ a 163,226 1,969,776 sue 
Patan, ; bas 139,280 2,800,000 ude 
Bhadléon, : ie 96,885 2,686,389 ase 
Baklant, rr x 149,087 1,200,000 AY 
Palatiah, re Be : 29,302 1,400,000 eas 
Bhéeér, ate see ; 40,677 600,000 es 
Banah eee sas és 21,257 524,856 “a 
Bélénah, = ves ‘ $1,615 456,479 ‘ae 
Béjri, ai oes ee 15,594 884,890 eee 
Béldkhatri, - its ‘ 83,930 300,000 ote 
Bhéri Bhari,* nes ‘s ba 16,845 110,000 ar 
BarAn, oe see és 242,107 880,000 sas 
Tonk, ave ee ... | 502,402 7,600,000 ‘a 
7 oda, - eae we. | 443,028 6,859,006 bd 
. dri, ; cue ..| 400,768 5,456,840 ; 
Talad, ‘ “ie ; 22,509 423,288 ‘ 
Jétpar, ; sie . 28,014 928,500 ; 
Chatet, ‘ e ..| 516,625 7,686,829 3 
Jhalawab,’ ; és or 13,180 600, 000 sa 
Jhain, sis ase a 87,758 475,000 ; 
noe : we si 80,818 1,209,886 ‘ 
Dhari, ag a 97,861 1,800,000 ‘a 
Delwérah, ; : Sed 64,668 409,260 9,260 
Dablénab,? eee iy) aoe cee 788,400 eee 
in money. 
Rantanbhér with sub. ae ihe 871-19 156,795 1,506 
Rewandhnah, a 49,745 430,354 6,292 
Sai Sdépar, 494,070 5,041,306 cas 
Sérsép, 36,636 1,058,876 on 
Sahanaéri, 28,576 800,000 ‘a 
Koté, has a stone fort on a hill, near which 
the Chambal flows, 360,378 8000,000 yea 
Khandar, has a stone fort on a hill, Pe 90,246 400,000 sis 
Khankrah,* Se 220,350 1,611,994 11,994 
Kharni® ; 35,448 528,178 26,744 
Khéatoli® ay" 2,389 200,000 ee 
Gadwirah, \/ “ ies 6,9380-12 188,095 
Karor, has a stone fort on a hill, a 6,377 200,000 éva 
Lékhri, do. see Nis 3,523 800,000 ° 
Léndah, eee : - 17,400 250,000 re 
Léharwérah, ea re Kai 20,334 250,000 
Lahawad, ee sxe 3,678 125,000 
Mamfdénab, 16 Mahals, eos oes 4,100,000 babe 
Malarnah, - a «| 172,698 8,299,241 és 
Mangroér, oe ae .. | 140,799 1,004,348 <a 
Nawiahi, Beg er gat $3,927 930,000 See 
Nagar, a ve bes 83,900 1,000,000 re 


* Under Subsh of Ajmir, p. 102 Bhori 
Pahéri. 


* Var. Kharti, Khari. 

* Var. Khanoi, Khanoli. In Thorn- 
* Var. Chhaladah. ton’s Gazetteer Katoli is mentioned as a 
8 At p. 102 Delanah, town in Kotah. 

# Var. Khekrah. * Var. T.and G. Kadéud. Gudawgy. 
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Sarkdr of Jodhpir. 


Containing 22 Mahals. Revenue 14,528,750 Dams. 


Cavalry 15,000. Infantry, 50,000. 


Tribe, R&thor, 


Revenue 
D. 
A’s6p has a brick fort, «-- | 6,000,000 
Vndraoti, ee 8, 
Phaldédhi, has a atone fort, 640,000 
Palpérah, ie 1,463,000 
Bélaré, «| 314,000 
Pali &o., 3 Mahals, has a small 
stone fort, see ses 260,000. 
Bahilah, 180,030 
Pédhah has a stone fort, 46,0038 
Bahddor Ajin, has a stone fort 
on 8 plain, 800,000 
Jodhpir with sub. ’ dist. has : a 
stone fort on a hill, 280,000 


Revenue 
D. 

Jetaran, has a small fort ona 

hill, 3,000 ,0CO 
Déméré, 1 has a stone fort, 100 ,000 
Sdéjhat, has a stone fort on a 

hill, 2,812, 750 
Sitalmér, do. .- | 660,000 
Séwana, do. one of the 

most important strongholds 

in India, ve 1,200, 000 
Khérwa, 220,000 
Kheansar, has a stone fort, 172,000 
Kund6j, do. 90,000 
Mahéwah, 960,000 


Sarkdr of Siréhi. 


Containing 6 Mahals. Revenue 4,2,077,437 Dams. 
Cavalry, 8000. Infantry, 3,800. 


Gheldt, Afghén. 


Revenue Ly BP 
D. Baek Pelee 
és 
Abagarh and Sirdéhi, 2 Mahals; the latter has 
a strong stone fort, -+- | 12,000,000 | 3000 | 15,000) Réjpat 
Banswarah, a delightful ‘country ; ‘has a stone 
fort, 8,000,000| 1500 | 20,000! Do. 
Jaloér, Sénchér, 2 Mahals ; has a very strong stone 
fort, - “ee ms . |14,077,487 | 2000 | 5000 | Afghén. 
Dangarpor, “ee 8,000,000; 1000 | 2000 | Rajpat 
Ghelot 
Sarkér of Nagor. 

Containing 31 Mahals. 8,037,450 Berghas, 14 Brswas. Revenue, 
40,389,830 Ddms. Suydrghdl, 30,805 Dams. Castes various. Cavalry, 
4,500. Infantry, 22,000. 

2 fel op 
Biswas, | D- | GA |g | g | Castes 
BS B| 
m2 Oo] 4 
Amarsarnéin, «| 849,809 | 7,029,870 4000|20,000 | Kachhwé- 
Indanah, 262,302 | 1,313,006 | 479 ies eae 


2 Var. Dutéré. G. Dootara. 
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Bighas Revenue 
ey ‘ Castes. 

Bhadénah, sve 544,340 | 1,271,960 - 
Baldé,* ‘ 87,947 570,000 wes 
Batédha, ... | 141,370 | 322,816 : 
Barodah, ‘ 3 2,620 220,363 _ 
Bérah Kéin, 280,379 58,000 ss 
Jéel,® ‘ 293,066 955,273 » 
Jérodah, 141,592 874,284 
Jakhrah, surrounded by | a 

waste of sand, 187,757 8 
Khfrij Khattu, has a stone 

fort, and a quarry of white 

marble, 77,877 348,814 i 
Déndw&nah, has a brick fort. 36,531 | 4,586,828 es 
Démputr, is 219,698 780,085 es 
Réwhsé, ie .- | 801,171 | 1,995,824 . 
Rén, we» | 616,212 913,251 , 
Rasalpir, . | 144,985 704,306 : 
Rahét, 45,269 183,137 ee 
Bédélah, 163,032 | 1,266,930 4 
Fatehptr Jahnjhan, has a 

stone fort. ... | 162,200 | 1,233,222 500} 2000 | Kiyém Khé- 

ni. 

Kaali, ee oe 28,740 | 1,587,167 ies 
Khéelah, sis .. | 114,955 558,560 De 
Kojdrah, ae ... | 270,490 466,890 wa 
K6léwah, és das 12,748 852,305 Sa 
Kumhéri, sbi .. | 469,881 435,604 aus 
Khéran,”’ 26,083 57,160 Ss 
Lidén, 149,760 780,842 ‘ 
Mérath, has a stone fort, 2,144,773 | 7,701,522 Pe 
Manoharnagar, : 129,895 | 2,903,386 “ 
Nokhé, oe 83,096 880,756 ee 
Nagérwath sub. dist. has a e 

brick fort, 57,755-14| 813,581 | 114,440 ‘i 


Bikamptr, 
Barsalpar 


? 


Sarkar of Bikanér. 


Containing 11 Mahals. Revenue 4,750,000 Ddms. 
Cavalry, 12,000. Infantry, 50,000. 


Bikanér, 
Jaisalmir, 


Tribe, Bhéti. 


R&athor. 
Bhati. 


* Bakd&. p. 
sionally be found to differ from those in 
the nominal list of Mahals, given under 
the ten years assessment rates. ” 


8 Var. Chiael. 
8 Var. Karan. 


These names will occa- 
Geran, G. Geyran. 


Barkal, 
Pokharan, 


Siibah of Dehli, (Delhi). 


It is in the third climate. Its length from Palwal* to Inidhianah on 
the banks of the Satlej is 165 kés. Its breadth from the Sarkdér of Rewéri 
to the Kumdon hills is 140 kés, and again from Hisér to Khizrdbdd is 130 
kés. On the east lies’ the capital, Agra: on the north-east it marches 
with Khairdbéd in the Sdbah of Oudh: to the north are mountains: on 
the south the Siébahs of Agra and Ajmer: on the west is Ludhidnah. The 
chief rivers are the Ganges and the Jumna, and both these take their rise 
in this Sibah. There are besides numerous other streams, amongst them 
the Ghaghar. The mountains principally to the north. The climate is 
nearly temperate. Much of the land is subject to inundation and in some 


places there are three harvests. The fruits of Irén, Tyran and Hindustén 
are here grown and abundant flowers of various kinds. Lofty buildings 
of stone and brick delight the eye and gladden the heart, and it is scarce 
equalled for the choice productions of every clime. 

Delhi is one of the greatest cities of antiquity. It was first called 
Indrapat* and is situated in long.S 114° 38’, lat. 28° 15’. Although some 


* In the maps Balmér (note) and 
Elliot. Races of the N. W. P. I. 37. 

* A town of undoubted antiquity, sap- 
posed to figure in the earliest Aryan 
traditions under the name of Apelava, 
part of the Péndava kingdom of Indra- 
prastha. 

® The word ‘ Khdwar’ like ‘ Bakhtar’ 
is often misapplied and the two are in- 
terchangeably and incorrectly used for 
E. and W. alike. Abul Fazl, however, 
invariably usea “ Bakhtar’”’ for W. and 
Khdwar for E, though with a southing 
tendency, as may be seen from his deli- 


mitations of other provinces. Here Agra 
is certainly E. of Delhiin longitude, but 
it is also almost south of it. See Cunning- 
ham’s explanation of the anomalous use 
of ‘Khdwar’ and ‘ Dakkhin’, in his Ano, 
Geog. of India, p. 94. 

* Var. Indraparast. 

5 Properly Lat. 28° 38’ 58’’ N., long. 
77” 16’ 30’ BE. Though the true ortho- 
graphy of this name is Debli or Dilli, I 
shall continue to write as it is usually 
written and pronounced. A variant ia 
the name of this Stbah, in one of the 
MSS. is Shahjehandbdd, 
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consider it as in the second climate, making the southern mountainotés 
system begin from this region they are certainly mistaken as the latitude 
shows. Sulta4ns Kufbu’ddin (1,206-10), and Shamsu’ddin (Altmish, 1210- 
35) resided in the citadel of Rajah Pithira (Prithwi). Sultan Ghiydsiddin 
Balban erected another fort, intending it as a (royal) cemetery. He also 
built a handsome edifice in which if any criminal took sanctuary, he was 
absolved from retribution. Muiaz é'd din Kai Kubdd (1286-9) founded 
another city on the banks of the Jumna called Kéluékhart. Amir Khusrau 
in his poem the “ Kirdnu’s Sadain!” eulogises this city and its palace. 
It is now the last resting-place of Humayun where a new and splendid 
monument has been erected. Sultan Ald wu’d din (1295—1316) founded 
another city and fort called Sirt. Tughlakdbdd is ® memorial of Tughlak - 
Shah (1321—24). His son Muhammad (1324—51) founded another city 
and raised a lofty pile with a thousand columns of marble and constructed 
other noble edifices. Sultan Firds (1851—88) gave his own name to & 
large town® which he founded and by a cutting from the Jwmna brought 
its waters to flow by. He likewise built another palace at a distance of 3 
kés from Firdzdbdd, named Jahdnnumd (the world-view). Three subter- 
ranean passages were made wide enough to admit of his passing along 
in mounted procession with the ladies of his harem; that towards the 
river, 5 jaribs in length; the second towards the Jahannumd, 2 kos, and 
the third to old Delhi, 3 kés. Humayun restored the citadel of Indrapat 
and named it Dinpandh (asylum of the faith). Shér Kh&n destroyed the 
Delhi of Ald u’d din and built a separate town. Although the monuments 
of these cities are themselves eloquent and teach us the highest moral 
lessons, yet even is this latest Delhi now for the most part in ruins. The 
cemeteries are, however, populous. Khwdjah Kutb u’d din Ushi lies here, 
and Shatkh Nizdm u’d din Aulta, and Shaikh Nasir u’d din Makhmid, the 
Lamp of Delhi, and Malik Ydr-1-Pirdn, and Shaikh Saldh, and Malik 
Kabtr-t-Aulia, and Maulané Mukammad, and Haji Abdu’l Wahhdb and 
Shaikh Abdullah Kuraishi, and Shaikh Shams Tark-t-Biydbéni, and Shaikh 
Shamsi-Autad and Amir Khusrau® with many other servants of God in- 


1 An excellent analysis of this well ciation and judgment by Fergusson in 
known poem by E. B. Cowell will be his Hist. of Ind. and Eastern Arch. 
found in the Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, Tughlukab4d stood to the 8. of Delhi 
1860, p. 225. between the Kutb Minar and the Jumna, 

* It is supposed to have occupied * Of thesé personages the last is suffi- 
the ground between Huméytn’s tomb ciently famous to dispense with a refer- 
andthe Ridge. I.G. The architecture ence, the rest need not be pursued into 


of Delhi has been treated with appre- the holy obscurity of their lives. That 
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structed in Divine knowledge who in this spot repose in their last sleep. 
Here too lie Sult4n Shahdb u’d din Ghért, and Sultén Shams u’d din, and 
Nasir ud din Ghazi, and Ghiyds #’d din, and Ald u’d din and Kujb u'd din, 
and Tughluk, and Muhammad Addil, and Firoz and Bahlél, and Sskandar 
Lodi. Many now living, likewise, have laid out pleasant spots and groves 
for their final resting-place—to the introspective a source of blissful 
ecstasy, to the wise an incentive to watchfulness. 

In the hill of Islamdbdad is a very deep spring called Prabhas! Kand 
from which warm water continually bubbles up, and which is a great place 
of worship. 

Biswamitra Rikhesar® made a deep excavation of three bighas of this 
- hill and devoted it to purposes of worship, and to this day it testifies to the 
antiquity of this construction. 

Baddon is conspicuous amongst ancient cities and a great many holy 
religious are there buried. 

A part of the northern mountains of this Subah is called Kumaon. 
Here are mines of gold, silver, lead, iron, copper, orpiment and borax. 
Here also are found the musk-deer and the Kutds cow,® as well as silk- 
worms, hawks, falcons and game of various kinds, and honey in abundance 


and the species of horse called Gut. 


they were born in one place and died in 
another and were considered learned 
doctors is the usual extent of infor- 
mation to be gained after a laborious 
search very inadequately repaid by the 
result. The second and third and last 
on the list will be, found in Ferishta’s 
Vites et acta sanctorum at the close of 
his work. 

1 This is the name of another celebra- 
ted place of pilgrimage near Dwarka. 
It was here that occurred the destruc- 
tion of the Yadu race alluded to by 
Abul Faz] under ‘Somnath,’ when dis- 
sension excited by liquor brought about 
the fray where they all perished. By 
sending them to Prabh4sa, Krishna 
purposely prevented the Yadavas from 
obtaining ‘“ Mukti” or final liberation 
which would have been the consequence 
of dying at Dwarké. Death at Prabhasa 
conferred only Indra’s heaven. Vishnu 


(Gunt.) 


P. Wilson, 609. Prabhas is one of the 8 
semi-divine beings called Vasus. These 
in the Mahdbhérata are named Dhara, 
Dhruva, Soma, Aha, Anila, Anala, 
Pratyusha aud Prabhdasa. 

2 Visvamitr is the name of a celebra- 
ted Kshatriya deriving his lineage from 
an ancestor of Kusik of the lunar race: 
he was king of Kanya-Kubja or Kanavnj. 
His famous quarrel with the rival sage 
Vasishtha to perform the great tribal 
sacrifice, rans through the Rig Veda and 
he succeeded in raising himself to the 
rank of a Brahman by long and painfal 
austerities. According to the Ramayan 
he became the companion and counsel- 
lor of the young Ramachandra. He was 
the father of Sakuntala by the nymph 
Menaké whom the gods, jealous of his 
increasing power, sent to seduce him 
from his passionless life. 

® gee p. 172, note 2. 
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There is game in plenty in the Sarkdr of Sambal (Sambhal), where 
the rhinoceros is found.'' It is an animal like a small elephant, without a 
trmk, and having a horn on its snout with which it attacks animals. 
From its skin, shields are made and from the horn, finger-guards for bow- 
strings string and the like. In the city of Sambal is a temple called Hari 
Mandal (the temple of Vishnu) belonging to a Bréhman, from among whose 
descendants the tenth avatdr will appear in this spot. Hdédnsi is an ancient 
city, the resting-place of Jamdi the successor of Shaikh Farid-i-Shakar- 
gan}. 

Near the town of Sahnah is a hot spring on the summit of a hill, the 
peculiarity of which is undoubtedly due to a sulphur mine, 

Hisar (Hissar) was founded by Sultan Firdz who brought the waters 
of the Jumna to it by means of a cutting. A holy devotee predicted his 
accession to the throne and at his request the canal was made. Strange to 
say, it enters a pool named Bhadrd near the town of Sirsd, and there loses 
itself. Wonderful stories are related regarding it. There are few rivers 
in this district, and wells have to be dug a considerable depth. 

Sahrind* (Sirhind) is a city of note. Here are the gardens of Hafiz 
Rakhnah, the delight of all beholders. 

Thanéser is accounted one of the most sacred places of pilgrimage. 
The Saraswati flows near it for which the Hindus have great venera- 
tion. Near it isa lake called Kurukshetra,’ which pilgrims from distant 
parts come to visit and where they bathe, and bestow charitable offerings. 


1 On Baber’s 5th invasion of India in 
1525, he hunted the rhinoceros at Pesha- 
war and killed two on the 15th Deo. 
as he notes in his memoirs. In 1519 he 
mentions having started many of these 
animals tothe west of the Indus where 
hone now exist. 

* See p. 16: note. 

® See Vol. I. 325, 539. 

*Genl. Cunningham says (p. 146) 
that the name of Sarhind or ‘ frontier of 
Hind’ was popularly given to the city at 
an early period when it was the boun- 
dary town between the Hindus and later 
Muhammedan kingdoms of Ghazni and 
Lahore, but the name is probably much 
older as the astronomer Varéha Mihira 
mentions the Satrindhas immediately 
after the Kuldtas or people of Kullu and 


36 


—— 


just before Brahmapura which was the 
capital of the hill country N. of Hari- 
dwar. 

* It is an oblong sheet of water, 
3,546 feet in length by 1,900. During 
eclipses of the moon, the waters of all 
other tanks are believed to visit this, so 
that the bather is blessed by the concen- 
trated virtues of all other ablutions. 
The town has rapidly declined in pros- 
perity and is fast falling in ruins. The 
sanitary arrangements enforced during 
the pilgrimage have checked their popn- 
larity and perhaps diminished their 
merit. The right ankle of Durga is 
said to have fallen here on her being 
cut to pieces and her limbs scattered 
over the earth by Vishnu. This lake and 
the visit of other pools at the time of 
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This was the scene of the war of the Mahibhdrat which took place in the 
latter end of the Dwdpar Yug. 

In the city of Has/inapér reigned Rdjd Bharata who by his justice 
and consideration for his people gathered a fitting reward of happimess, 
and his virtues and good deeds confirmed for a long period the succession 
in his family, and fortune favoured son after son. The eighth in lineal 
descent from him was Réjé Kur from whom Kuru-Kshetra received its 
appellation. After six intermediate progenitors, an heir was born named 
Vichttravirya,! who had two sons, one of whom was Dhritarashtra. He was 
the father of 101 children, the eldest of whom was Rdjd Duryodhana, and they 
are called the Kauravas. The other was Pandu. Although the first men- 
tioned was the elder son yet on account of his blindness, the succession 
fell to his brother who obtained the sovereignty. His sons are called the 
Péndavas. There were five, namely, Yudishtira, Bhimsena, Arjuna, Nakula 
and Sahadeva. On Pandu’s death the kingdom reverted to Dhritarashtra, 
but although the nominal sovereignty was his, the real power was possess- 
ed by Duryodhana. Since to crush their enemies is the way of the princes 
of the earth, Duryodhana was ever in fear of the Pandavas and sought their 
destruction. When Dhritarashtra observed the growing feud, he resolved 
to establish his nephews in the city of Varanavatra, and sent skilled artisans 
with instructions to build their residences. The workmen at the instiga- 
tion of Duryodhana constructed a secret chamber of lac and pitch, in order 
that ata fitting opportunity the Pandavas might be destroyed in a flaming 
conflagration. But whom the Lord defends by his protection, what avails 
against him the striving of the impotent? When the Pandavas accepting 
their exile, settled in this spot, they became aware of the design. By 
chance a woman with five sons dwelt hard by. The Pandavas set the house 
on fire and set out for the wilds with their mother, while their neighbours 
were consumed in the flames. 

Duryodhana believing that the Pandaras were destroyed, held a festival 
of rejoicing. The Pandavas after many adventures came forth from the 
wilds to the inhabited country and settled in the city of Rampild. Ina 
short time, the fame of their valour, skill and open-handed munificence 
filled the world, but none knew their name or lineage, till Duryodhana 
himself awaking from his dream of security suspected that the burning of 
the Pandavas was a fable. After prosecuting inquiries, his suspicions 


an eclipse, are mentioned by Albirini Dwaipd4yana raised up three children 
in his India. to him, viz., Dhritarashtra, Pandu and 
1 He died childless, but at the request Vidura. Vishna Paréna. 


of his mother Satya-vati, the Rishi 
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were confirmed, upon which he had recourse to entreaty, aud recalled them 
with protestations of friendship, hoping thus to secure his aim. He be- 
stowed Delhi (Indraprastha) upon them with half his kingdom and retained 
Hastinapur with the other half. Yudishthtra by his prudence and good 
fortune aided by the divine favour rose to greatness and his administra- 
tion advanced his power. The Kauravas flocked to his service, and ina 
short space he acquired universal sway. The other brothers likewise re- 
duced many princes to their obedience. Duryodhana was beside himself 
at the sight of their sovereign splendour, and the pangs of envy drove 
him more distraught. With deceptive intent, he held a festival and invited 
ghe Pdndavas and proposed a game of chaupar, playing himself, with 
cogged dice. By this means be won all they possessed. The last stake 
was made on the condition that if the Pandavas won, they should recover 
all that they had lost, but if otherwise, they were to quit the royal domi- 
nions and wander in the wilds for twelve years in the garb of mendicants 
after which they might return to civilised life for a year, and so conduct 
themselves that none should know them. If this last particular were in- 
fringed, they would have to passa similar period of twelve years in the 
forests. Unsuspecting foul play, their uprightness brought them to ruin. 
Elated by the success of his device, Duryodhana was lulled into the slumber 
of a false security while the Pandavas under the divine direction accompli- 


shed their part of the agreement. 


Duryodhana now began to treat them 


with severity. Much altercation followed till the Pandavas consented to ac- 
| cept five villages if peacefully surrendered to them. Duryodhana in his 
| pride refused and rose in arms. The scene of the conflict was in the vicinity 
| of Kuru-kshetra. But as the end of the fraudful is disaster, Duryodhana, 


and his companions were totally destroyed and Yudishthira was victorious 
after eighteen days of successive engagements. 


Towards the close of the Dwépur Yug, 185 years before the beginning 
of the Kalt Yug, and 4,831 years anterior to this the 40th of the Divine 


tentons warning. 


| Era! this event rose into fame and was left to posterity as a record of por- 


It is said that in this mighty war, the army of the Kauravas consisted 
of 11 achhauhint, and that of the Pandavas of 7. An achhauhint consists of 


21,870 men mounted on elephants, the same number in chariots, and 65,610% 
| cavalry; and 109,350 infantry. Marvellous to relate but 11° individuals 
! 


> See p. 15 where it is stated that 
| from the era of Radja Yudhishthira to 
the 40th of Akbar’s reign (A. H. 1003, 
commencing 5th Dec. 1594 and ending 
25th November, 1595 A. D.) there had 


elapsed £,696 years, making the com- 
mencement of the Kali Yug 3,10! 8B. Cc, 
To this period an addition of 135 brings 
the figure to 4,831. 

2 Var. 12, 
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of both armies survived this war. Four of the army of Duryodhana, 
escaping with their lives took refuge with Yudhishtira, viz., Kripdchdrayo 
Brahman who had been preceptor to both families and was renowned for 
wisdom and valour; <Ashwatthtmadn who was celebrated for the same 
qualities; Kritvarmda Yadu, a brave champion; and Saniaya who, together 
with his reputation for wisdom, acquired renown as the charioteer of 
Dhritarashtra. On the side of the Pandavas, eight survived,! viz., the 
5 brothers; Satyaki Yadu famous for his bravery and sagacity; Yuyutes 
brother of Duryodhana by another mother, and Krishna. After this 
Yudishttra reigned supreme for 36 years, and his happy destiny and 
virtuous disposition discovering to him the vanity of mundane things, he 
sought retirement and resolutely forsook a world that oppresses the weak. 
Together with his brethren he chose the path of renunciation and played 
the last stake of his life. 

This great war has been related in the Mahabhdrata with numerous 
episodes in a hundred thousand couplets, and has been translated into 
Persian by command of His Majesty auder the title of Razmndmah 
(History of the War). It is set forth in eighteen Parbh or books. The 
first part is an account of the Kauravas and Pandevas and a list of contents. 
The second; Yudishtira sends his brethren to conquest—his supreme mo- 
narchy—the gambling feast held by the Kauravas, &c. Third, the depar- 
ture of the Pandavas into the solitude of their exile and other events. 
Fourth, the coming of the Pandavas from the wilds to the city of Virdta and 
remaining unknown. Jifth, the Pandavas discover themselves; the media- 
tion of Krishna and his rejection; the gathering at Kuru-kshetra and 
disposition of the armies. Sizth, the opening of the combat, the wounding 
of Bhishma, the slaughter of many of the sons of Dhritarashtra, and the 
events of the ten days’ engagement. Seventh, the council of war held by 
Duryodhana; the appointment of Drona’ to the general command, his 
death and other events during five days. Highth, description of the two 
days’ battle; Duryodhana names Karna to the command, his exploits—the 
flight of Yudishtira before him—the death of Karna at the hand of Arjuna 
on the second day. Ninth, Shalya is appointed general on account of his 
heroism—his death—Duryodhana conceals himself in a tank—his end and 
that of many champions. Tenth, the conclusion of the war, the coming of 
Kritvarmén, Ashwatthdman, and Kripachdraya to Duryodhana on the field 
of battle while still breathing and his advice of a night attack &o. 


1 Var.7. The text has chosen the ® The founder according to tradition, 
wrong variant in taking 11 for 12. of Dankaur in Balandshahar Dist I. G. 
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Eleventh, the lamentations of the women ou both sides—Gdndhéri mother 
of Duryodhana carses Krishna. Twelfth, account of Yudishtira after the 
victory—his desire to resign his kingdom. Byds and Krishna comfort him 
by their counsel. Bhishma delivers many admirable and instructive 
maxims setting forth the duties of sovereign administration. Thirteenth, 
the advice tendered by Bhtshma. In my judgment, the 12th and 
13th books should be comprised in one as they both contain the counsels 
of Bhishma, and the 9th divided into two, the one dealing’ with the episode 
of Shalya and the other with the death of Yudishtira. Fourteenth, the 
great horse-sacrifice (ashwa-medh). Fifteenth, the retirement to a hermi- 
tage of Dhritrardstra, Gandhéri, and Kunti mother of Yudishtira. Sixteenth, 
the destruction of the Yadu tribe. Seventeenth, Raja Yudishtira retires 
with his brethren who all perish in a snow-drift. Eighteenth, Yudishtira 
in his own body mounts to the upper world; the dissolution of the mortal 
remains of his brethren. The conclusion called Harbans, contains the 
history of the Yadus. 

In this work, although there are numerous extravagant tales and 
fictions of the imagination, yet it affords many instructive moral observa- 
tions, and is an ample record of felicitous experience. 

This Subah contains 8 Sarkdrs subdivided into 232 parganahs—the 
measured land consists of 2 krdrs, 5 lakhs and 46,816 Bighas 16 Biswas. 
The revenue is 60 krérs, 16 lakks 15,555 Ddms (Rs. 15,040,888-14) of 
which 3 krors, 30 lakhs, 75,739 are Suytrghal (Rs. 8,26,893-7 7). The 
local force is 31,490 Cavalry, 242,310 Infantry. 


Sarkar of Delhi. 


Containing 48 Mahals, 7,126,107 Bighas, 17 Biswas. Revenue 
123,012,590 Ddms., Suytirghdl 10,990,260 Déms. Castes various. Cavalry, 
4000. Infantry 28,980. 


Bighas 
Biswas. 


Infantry. 


ee CE | OT) Ge | eee | oe 


Islamébéd P&kal,has a stone 
fort on a hill, : 
A’dh 


ah, ee see 
Pénipat, has a brick fort, ... 


970,67-19 
14,913-8 
568,444 


50 | 1000 | R4jpat Sénd. 
200 | Ahir. 
2000 | Afghén, Gé- 
jar, Rang- 
har.? 


513,081 | 45,420 
10,756,647 |3,540,632)100 


S 


* This term is more strictly confined is indiscriminately applied to R4jpats, 
to Ré&jpGts converted to Isl4m, but in whether Hinda or Muhammadan. The 
parte of Delhi, particularly Rohtak, it probable derivation is from the Sansk. 
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<a ° 
Bighas | Revenue| ‘ws. | & 
Biswas. D. ge Z Bf Seabee 
| 
a o| «4 
Paélam, eis --. | 245,240 | 6,726,787 |1,231,880] 70 | 1000 | Jat. 
Baran, has a briok fort on 
the Kdls Nadi, .. | 171,160 | 8,907,928 | 153,190 | 20] 800 be 
Baghpat, on the Jumna, [Bréhman. 
between two streams, ...| 200,515 | 8,532,868 180,259 | 20 | 200 ' Chauhén, 
Palwal,? has a brick fort and 
it stands on a mound, ...{ 284,788 | 1,769,498 | 218,225 | 295 | 600 Réjpit., Ga- 
jar. 
Barnéwah, 145,000 | 1,879,126] 60,759 | 25 | 200 : eae 
Path, has a brick fort, ...| 48,191 621,749 | 7,248 | 60 | 600 bes 
Béri Dobaldhan, w+. |119,002-19| 1,404,225 ‘hs 40 | 800 | Jat. 
Tilpat, has a brick fort, ... | 119,578 8,077,918 | 92,588 | 40 | 400 ee, 
jpat, 
Tandah Bhagwén (T&ndah Gijar. 
Phuganah) on the Jumn 51,669 | 1,289,306 | 11,866 | 25 | 200 | Afghan,. 
Tilbégampér, ... | 14,287-7 370,874 | 15,754 | 10 100 | Jat. 
Jhajhar, ime i 128,417 | 1,422,451 | 806,461 | 60 | 1000 | Afghén, Jat. 
Jhaérsah, has a stone fort in 
- the village of Dh&nah 
built, by Saltén Firoz on 
the banks of the dw*.,.| 87,928 | 8,605,228 | 176,079 | 60 | 600 Badgajar. 
Jéwar, =: .. | 188,746 | 1,878,878 | 85,489 | 40] 400 Rajpat, 
Chhoékar.® 
Jhinjhénah, _... -.. | 57,923-16 | 1,700,250 | 100,250 | 20 | 800 | Jat. 
Chaprauli, stands between 
two streams ... we | 32,401-12 | 1,138,759 5,719 | 20} 800 Do. 
Jalalabad, stands between 
two streams amid 
much forest ... ... | 96,189 1,838,711 9,099 | 50 | 600 | Do. 
Jalélpér Barwat,4 much 
forest ee ... | 42,061-17 | 1,001,875 1,775 | 20 | 400 | Do. 


—_ eee 


XW ran, battle. See Elliot’s Races, 
N.-W. P., I, p. 4. The Gujars, and Ran- 
gars of Delhi are notorious as being 
among the few rural populations that rose 
against us in the Mutiny, p. 180. 

* This mound stands to this day consi- 
derably above the surrounding level and 
consists entirely of ancient remains 
crumbling to decay. It is a town of 
undoubted antiquity and supposed to 
figure in the earliest Aryan traditions 
under the name of Apelava, part of the 
Pandava Kingdom of Indraprasthra, 
I. G. 

2 A note states that the maps mark a 


village called Ddhinah in the parganah 
of Schnah near the confines of Jdrsah 
parganah, but no river is mentioned. 

* Claim descent from a Jadon Réjpit. 
Elliot. I. 99. 

*T. and G. have Serdét and Seroot 
respectively. The I. G. mentions one in 
Rae Bareli the other in Fyzabad Dist. 
the latter was a flourishing weaving 
town and an imdmbdrah was built at a 
cost of £400 by a voluntary contribution 
of + of a pice for each piece of cloth 
from each weaver. The King of Ouadh 
hearing of this, commended their libera- 
lity and piety and as an encouragement, 


Bighas ae 


Biswas. 
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The old suburban district, ... | 128,417 
The new do. do. ... 86,447 
The metropolis of Delhi, 971 
Dasnah, between Ganges 

and Jumna, ... .. | 282,777 
Dadri Téhé, —.... -. | 179,789 
Dankaur, on the Jumna,_ ...| 128,523 
Rohtak, has a brick fort, ...| 686,835 
Sonipat (Sonpat) has a briok 

fort ... | 283,299 
SafidGn, has a brick fort, ... 81,730 
Sikandarébéd, . .. | 66,907-15 
Sarawah, has a brick fort, . oe. | 42,387-12 
Sentah* 89,147-9 
Siyanah, between two 

streams See eee 166,407-17 
Shakarpér set «| 52,189 
Karnél, the stream Sé4n- 

janli_ flows below the 

town cet ... | 540,444 
Ganaur, has a brick fort ... | 40,990-16 
Gaph Muktesar, has a brick 

fort on the Jumna, a 

Hinda place of pilgri- 

mage oes . 101,840.10 
Kutanah, ee .. | 91,706-18 
Kéndhlab, aa we | 68,934-6 
Kasnah, on the Jumna .. |104,021-19 
Kharkkandah, aes ... | 51,895-15 


graciously desired its continuance, as a 
contribution to his private purse. It is 
not reported how the weavers received 
the royal message. 

* T. Sanhata, G. Sanyhet. 

* Sir H. Elliot has an interesting dis- 
cussion on the Gaur Tagas, an important 
tribe of Brahmincal descent in the N.-W. 
of India extending over a great part of 
upper Rohilkhand, the upper Do&b and 
the Delhi territory. Mr. Beames supplo- 


| 
| 


a : bs 
=| : Re BC) 
ge r 3 Castes 
a |o| 4 
1,422,451 | 306,460 | 10; 40 a Chau- 
han. 
3,685,815 | 595,984 | 25 | 800 apis Jat, 
A 
786,406 | 18,788 |1385 | 1,500 eases 
4,933,310 | 162,585 | 60 | 800 | Gheldt (here 
some illegi- 
ble words.) 
4,826,059 | 118,577 | 20 | 400 | Afghdn, Jat. 
1,016,682 | 4,340 | 20 | 200 | Géjar. 
8,599,270 | 428,000 {100 | 2,000} Jat. 
7,727,828 | 775,105 | 70 | 1,000} Afgh&n, Jat, 
1,975,596 | 99,647 | 60 | 600 | R&jpét Ran. 
ghar, Jat. 
1,259,190 | 17,844 | 50 | 400 | Bh&ti, Gajay. 
1,588,899 | 81,914 | 40 | 800 | Jip &o, 
864,191 | 48,207 | 80 | 800 | Ghauhin. 
849,090 | 4,959 | 50| 400 | Taga.® 
2,111,996 | 780,805 | 70 | 200 | Chauhén. 
5,678,242 | 207,999 | 50 | 800 | Ranghar 
Chauhan. 
1,718,792 | 83,890 | 20 | 400 | Tagé. 
1,691,492 | 41,490 | 40 | 400 Beipab Mose) 
m4n, Hindu. 
1,428,779 892 | 20] 160 | Jat. 
1,874,480 | 37,930 | 20| 80 | Géjar. 
1,622,315 | 149,250 | 40} 400] Do. 
1,105,856 | 4,958 | 50 | 600 | Afgh&n, Jat. 


ments his conclusions with a note which 
embodies withoat accepting the learned 
but unsafe deductious of General Cun- 
ningham. Tod’s Rajasth4n furnishes 
additional matter if not imformation, 
regarding the obscurity of their origin. 
Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes 
should be consulted in elucidation of the 
doubtful readings of the text, a note on 
each of which would be impracticable. 


Gangér Khérah, (E. Gangéra 

has a brick fort between 

two streams ... 11,062-15 | $816,406 
Léni, has a brick fort be- | 
| 


300 
tween two streams we | 75,868 8,278,878 148,446| 20 | 200 


Mirath (Meerut) has a brick 
fort between two streams.| 610,422 | 4,391,996  331,096| 100) 3800 | Tagé, Rén- 


Shen 
handra? 
M4ndéntbi, the autumn har- 

vest abundant: near the 

town a tank with is never 

dry thoughout the year. 90,464 | 2,858,223 2,984; 30 | 600 | Jat. 
Masaidébad, has an old 

brick fort ase 89,478 | 2,809,156 , 269,819| 30 80 | Do. 
Hastinépar, on the Ganges : 

an ancient Hindu settle- | 

ment, 176,340 | 4,466,904 86,291] 20] 300 | Tagé. 
Hfpér, on the Kéli Nadi 

between two streams, ... | 289,845 | 2,103,589 6,229; 4] 3800]! Do. 


Sarkdr of Baddon. 


Containing 13 Mahals. 8,093,850 Béghas, 10 Biswas. Revenue 
34,817,063 Dams. Suytrghdl. 457,181 Dams. Castes various. Cavalry, 
2,850. Infantry, 26,700. 


Bighas 
Biswas. 


Ajéon, fe ... | 82,467-17 


Chauhan. 
Aonlah, 14,701 Kénwar.* 
Badaon with auburban dis- . 
trict, oes Shaikhsé- 
dah, Kéy- 
ath. 
Baréli, daz --. | 661,227 R&jpat. 
Barsar ... | 196,700 Kéyath. 
Panund, "( Elliot Pénar.) és 5,749 Kahér ! 
Talhi,® (Balhati), | 25,982 Tag4, Brah- 
man, 
Sahiswan, 258,120 2,498,898| 16,444] 100) 2000 
Bands Mandeh, “(B. Satési 
Mundiyé > eco eee 68,110 796,315 Taga, Bréh- 


man. 


1 Var. Jandrén. ® Vdr. Talhati. Elliot Balai. 
* Var. Tonwar (Taér). 
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Castes. 
Suneyf, es ms ive 500 | Ulis. ? 
Kénit, 2000 | B&chhal 
Kot See has a fort: Kanwér.? 
Gdlah, See Dewak.’ 

Béchhal. 


Sarkar of Kumdon. 


Containing 21 Mahals. The revenue of 5 Mahals undetermined. 16 
Mahuls, in money. 40,437,700 Ddms. Castes various. Cavalry, 3000. 
lufantry, 50,000. 


Revenue Revenue 
D D. 

Anodan,? 400,000 | Jakrd4m, ee ... | 6,000,000 
Bhikei and Bhékaé, g Mahala... 400,000 | Jariyah, — ... | 8,000,000 
Bastwah, eee «. | 200,000 | Jdwan, 2,500,000 
Pachétar, vos «. | 400,000 Chanli, Sahajgar 2 Guzarpir,* 
Bhikan Diwér, eee 200,000 Dwérahkét, eve seecee 
Bhakti, .-- | 11,000,000 | Malwarah,* 2,500,000 
Bhéri, undetermined, yeasts “eouwes Maléchér, Bitachér, Kémiis, 
Ratilé,® ..» | 10,025,000; 8 Mahals, ag ... | 5,337,700 
Chanki,® eee «- | 400,000 


Sarkar of Sambhal. 
Containing 47 Mahals. 4,047,193 Bighas, 2 Biswas. Reveune. 
66,941,431 Ddéms. Suytrghdl 2,892,394 Dams. Castes, various. Cavalry, 
4,375. Infantry, 31,550. Elephants, 50. 


Bighas | Revenue 
Biswas. 


820,654 | 6,342,000 | 993,358 |L000, 5000 | 50 | Sayyid. 
55, 467 2,389, 478 137, 644; 30 | 3800 T 
66, 096 1 870, 640 


12,183 | 100 Baishnavi. 


.* Var. and T. Adon, G. Adown. 
® Var. and G. Batila. * Now Jaspar. 
* Var. Thanki. G. Thungy. T. * Now Gadarpdrah. 
Langhi—Note “in the maps, Chanki, ‘ © Var. Talwérah. 


SY | 


now called Balahri and Sarbana.” 


Bighas 

Biswas. 
Ujhéri, een ove 125,221 
Akbardbéd, «+ | 58,790-14 
Isl4mpér Dargt, 11,217-10 
Telaémaébéd, . 25,261-10 
Bijnaur, ... -» | 60,862 
Baochhardon, ve 1116, 226-12 
Biréi, ; 15,027-12 
Bis&ré, eee ove 8,008-7 
Chéndpér ... we | 87,278 
Jalalébad, - | 49,898 
Chanplah, (’ T. and var. 

7 a 1,016,199 
Thala, eee 26,795 
Jadwér, ... oe | 76,757-19 
Suburban district of 

Sambhal, 206,450 
Deora 96,965 
ae (Elliot Dhéksh), 180, 158-16 
Dabhérsi, ... saa 82,692- 11 
Dédilab, ... eo. | 80,180-15 
Réjpaér, ... w+ | 189,890 
Réjabpar, . oo | 40, 846-9 
Sambhal, has a brick 

fort, ae wag 46,400 
Seohérah, ... 27,945 
Sirsi, san e-. | 62,400-11 
Sahanspér, 54,844-10 
Sarséwah, eas eee 37,508 
Bhérkét, ... | 19,870 
Shéhi, | 80,417 
Kundarki, ... eee 86, 164 
Kiratpar, ... 80,973 
Kachh,_... .- | 99,868 
Gandénr, ... es | 18,676-17 
KA&bar, es .. | 38,282-7 
Ganaur,... 51,006-1 
Khénkari, ... $1,546-7 
Lakhnor, 246,440 
Liswah, ... ws 1,871 
Mughalpar, 168,374 

Manjhaulah, (K, Me- 

jhaulah), . | 142,461 
Mandawar, . 65,710 
Nadinah, (Biot N oat 

nah), we 99,2383 
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Revenue 
D. 


8,355, 465 


828,822 
160,000 


1,470,072 


1,840,812 
237,809 
828,346 


8,322,448 


1,924,887 
670,364 


4,921 061 
900, 


674,986 
2,410,609 
1,248,995 

761,520 

566,539 

267,919 

200,000 
2,499,208 

100,000 
3,580,300 


1,787,556 
1,256,996 


| 2,647,242 


1 Khassiah is given in Elliot (Appen- 
dix, O. 287, I.) as a branch of the 


Sudraa. 


| # 
é| 3 
20; 200 
50 | 200 
20 | 200 
50 | 600 
60 | 5600 
60 | 300 
25 100 
25 | 100 
560; 200 
25; 100 
100} 500 
60 | 400 
50 |} 200 
100} 500 
25 | 200 
25 | 200 
25 | 200 
20 100 
50 | 400 
25 | 1650 
50 | 400 
50 | 3800 
20 | 200 
50 | 400 
16 400 
109 | 1000 
90 200 
60 | 400 
109; 500 
290 | 200 
80 200 
50 | 400 
10 | 100 
10 | 100 
1000} 5000 
10 100 
100} 600 
400 | 8000 
25 | 3800 
| 50 | 500 | 


Castes. 


Cheuhén. 
Musalmén, 


Gaur. 


3 A Réjpdt clan, which has been con- 


sidered to be the same as the Ghakkar. 
E. J. 99, 
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4 aE: 
Bighas | Revenue : £ 
Biswas. D. ga 7 q 2 Castes. 
€@ |&8| 8 le 
Ee ee | ee ee | ee | ee | Qe 
Nahtaar, in this pure 
ganah, the mulberry 
grows in great per- 
fection of size and 
sweetness—a span in 
length,! ... ... | 85,974-12 | 1,788,160 | 4,675 | 60 | 800) ... | Tagé. 
Neodhansh, ; 209,620-10 "904,675 100| 5600 |... | Gaur. 
Naréli, : ee 181,621 1,408,098 48,213 60 | 400|... Badesjar. 
Hatamnah, «| 6,706-14 "250,000 vee 400 | ... 
Sarkdr of Sahdranpir. 

Containing 36 Mahale, 3,530,370 Bighas, 3 Biswas. Revenue, 
87,889,659 Dams. Suytirghal 4,991,485 Ddms. Castes, various. Cavalry, 
3,955. Infantry, 22,270. 

Bighas | Revenue q 4 ; 
a Biswas. $4 5 g16 Castes. 
F ls|a iz 
Indri, has a brick fort 
near the Jumna, __... |148,900-28 | 7,078,826 | 691,908 | 60 | 1000 Ranghar, 
Taga. 
Ambihtah, ... oni 17,764 824,560 20} 800 Gijar, 
awén.8 
Budhénab,... .. | 155,688 | 3,698,041 | 181,780 | 40 | 800] ... | Tagé, Jat 
Bidaali, ... eve | 121,226 | 8,115,125 1,400,255 coe | cee | oes | Sayyid 
Bahatkanjdwar, 178,471 | 2,676,407 146, 749 | 60 | 600 agt 
Bhégpaér, has a brick Bérhah. 
fort on the Ganges, 
a Hindi place of wor- 
ship, .. eo. | 94,428 | 2,888,120 6,941 | 100 1000 R4jpét Sarir. 
Parchapér, «| 86,949 | 2,101,460 | 120,488 | 20 | 200 
Bhénah, (Elliot Bha- 
mah), ; ia 67,461 | 2,185,496 | 28,453 |2000/ 7000 Sayyid. 

Se grins | 60,890 | 1,913,196 | 74,840| 30} 200 Jat. 
Bhanéth, ... -- | 49,288 | 1,821,440 8,650 | 20 | 200; ... | Taga. 
Thanah Bhim, | 281,877 | 8,578,640 | 317,860 | 20 | 600] ... | Rajpat, 

Sadbar 


1 Probably, according to Dr. King, the 
Morus laevigata, a long thin berry with a 
mawkish, sweet taste. 

8 This word ( w!s*! ) signifies ‘ aiders’ 
or ‘assistants.’ Unless it be another 
form of Angdri, Iam unable to explain 


it and the text gives it on the authority 
of all MSS. without comment. This 
town is the residence of the Pirzfdah 
family of Sayyids. It many be an 


error for wl! for which see Vol. I, Pp» 
456, n. 2. 


Tuoghlakpar, wes 
Jaurési, ... aes 
Jauli, oes see 
Charthéwal, a 
Suburban district of 

Sahéranpar, has a 


brick fort cloths of 
the kinds, Khdgah and 


Chautdr (Vol. I, p. 
94) are here made in 
perfection, 
Deoband, has a brick 
fort, ei eos 
Rémpér, wee 
Rarki, ee se 
Réeptr Tatér, oe 


Sikri Bhukarhéri, 

Sarsawah, has a brick 
fort, a 

Sardt, Sub , 

Birdhanah, tis ee 

Sambalhéré,? ve 


Sdéranpalri,... mr 

Khatanii, ... : 

Khddi, 

Kajirénah, 

Gangoh, - 

Lakhnanti,... wal 

Muzaffarabad, 

Manglaur, has a brick 
fort, 


Malhaipar,... 


Nakér, 


Nénautab, ... she 


1 Var. Sadar. 
& Sanbaltaré. 


Bighas 
Biswas. 


81,856 
211,751 
45,653 


35,916 


212,335-16 


835,861 
79,419 


2,768 


4,688-8 
183,211 


106,800 
90,617 
113,780 
31,968 


10,648 
104,747 
85,618 
71,246 
62,187 
79,694 


81,305-15 


60,987 
81,010 


65,612.10 


29,224 
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Revenne 
D. 


2 PEE CRE 


222,277 
2,471,277 
1,310,057 


1,668,882 


6,951,645 


6,477,977 
1,777,908 


1,628,360 


369,080 
3,003,611 


2,516,125 
2,207,779 
1,590,606 
1,011,078 


574,820 
3,624,588 
2,514,678 
2,025,238 
2,029,082 
1,796;058 
4,074,064 


2,350,311 
2,244,070 


1,387,070 
724, 153 


— 
a 


128,858 
71,297 
152,396 


68,872 


706,448 


641,946 
78,597 


8,361 


110,611 
16,165 
5).671 


43,342 
11,078 


22,628 
190,919 
58,906 
223,579 
822,515 
76,602 
71,899 


197,266 
23,077 


26,104 
18,684 


ae a 
ar 
zs 


: $8 
: BE 


50 


Infantry. 


300 


| Elephants. 


Afghan, 
Kaldl, Taga. 


Tags, Ahir. 

Sayyid (Cav. 
eutered 
noder 
Bhonah.) 
at. 


8 Var. Sadri note suggests Puudir. 
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Sarkdr of Réwdrt. 


Containing 12 Mahals. 1,155,011 Bighas, 10 Biswas. Suytrghal. 
739,268 Dams. Revenue * * * *, Cavalry, 2,175. Infantry, 14,600. 


a -| ¢ 
Bighas | Revenue : 
Biswas. D. go Z A Oastes. 
@ |&|& 
Bawal, - ... | 110,875 | 4,114,758 | 16,274 |100 | 2001 | Réjpat, 
Ahir, Jat. 
P&taddhi, wi ses 61,970 | 2,270,080 5,260 | 50 | 500] Do. Do. 
Bhéharah, (E. Bhorah) __... 38,547 "7655, 548 845 |100 | 1600 | Abfr. 
Tior6, has a brick fort, ... 35,858 986,228 51,573 | 60 | 600 | Musalmén, 
Khaildér.? 
Réwiéri with sub. dist. ae & 
brick fort, ... 405,108 |11,906,847 | 404,100 |400 | 2000 | Thathar, 
Ahir, Jat. 
Ratéi Jatéi, See sae 62,120 289,608 528 | ... 400 
Két Kasim Ali, ees 80,410 | 8,367,980 | 110,880 | 26 | 400 | R&jpét, 
Ahir. 
Ghelédt, at o. | 27,270-10 | 656,688 .» {700 | 2000 | R&jpat Tha- 
thar. 
Kohf&nah, eee 15,264 421,440 ies 60 |} 500] Do. Do. 
Suhnahb, ‘has a stone fort on 
8 bill ; here a hot spring 
and Hinds shrine, ... | 281,738 | 8,928,864 | 160,563 |200 | 2000 | Do. Do. 
Nimranab, has a stone fort 
on a hill, re .. | 85,047 682,269 »--  |600 | 4000 | Various. 


Sarkar of Hisér Firdeah® (Hissar). 
Containing 27 Mahals. 8,114,497 Bighas. Revenue, 52,554,905 


Déms, Suyirghdl, 1,406,519 Dams. Castes, various. Cavalry, 6,875. 
Infantry, 60,800. 


ah (var. Agrdéhah). 
Game of all kinds abounds. 


Sport chiefly ye ae2 1,748,970 6,654 | 200] 2000 | JétG,* Jat. 
ni, is 857,357 | 160,083 | 100) 1000 | Gujar, Jat. 
* Var. Khald&n, Jald&z. correct. It ig another form of the word 
* Called after the Emperor Firdz Jat, but also means a branch of the 
Sh&h Tughlak who founded the town of Chamér tribe, and is said to bea Raj- 
that name about 1864 A. D. pat tribe abont Karn&l, chiefly Mubam- 
* Var. Hété, JélG. J&tG is no doubt maduns. 
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Bighas | Revenne 4 ; ; 
Biswas. | Dz A : £ cence: 
a |8| 4 
Atkherah, has a brick fort, 
and a Hindu temple called 
Govardhsn,’... «| 82,991 | 1,676,200 00} 2000 | Jat, Tonwir 
Bhangiwél, _... ‘és one »800,000 Seg 200} 2000 | Réjput, 
Bathér, 
Jat, 
Pinya.? 
Puniyéy, eee ove aoe 1,200,000 eee 1é U 8000 Jat, Punyag 
Bhérangi, oe see as 880,882 : 00} 2000 | R&thér, Jat. 
Barwélah, ... | 186,799 | 1,097,807 | 109,062 | 100| 1500 | Sayyi 
Maliksédab, 
: Bakkél. 
Bhata,® ‘ is a 440,280 ‘ 50 | 1000 | Jat. 
Barwé4, wee ens 6,254 64,680 32 25} 9800 ; J&ta, Jat. 
Bhatnér has a brick fort, ... 15,688 983,042 sis 500 |10,000} Ré&thér, Béj- 
put. 
Tohaénah, Do. «| 180,744 | 4,694,854 | 150,680 | 400/| 9000 | Afghan, 
Lohéni. 
Toshém, “a ...| 811,075 | 1,068,548 | 2,686 | 200] 1000 | R&thér, Raj- 
put, Jat. 
Jind, 8 miles from the town 
in the village of Pand4rah, 
is a Hinda temple, ... | 281,684 | 6,401,749 | 128,080 | 500} 4000 iar nae R4j- 
JamAlpfr, the Ghaggar flows ea 
through several villages 
here 142,455 | 4,277,461 | 81,461 |700} 400 | Tonwar, Jat. 


Hisér (Hissér) with sub. 
dist. has 2 forte, one of 


brick, one of stone, . |176,512-18 | 4,089,895 | 188,879 | 600 | 2000 | Jét4, Ran- 


‘ (Sheoran), 
Séngwin.’ 


DhAtarat, eo brick fort,... | 29,207-18 | 978,027 | 45,658 | 100| 2000 | Jat, Afghén. 
O. 


Sirsé, .» | 258,855 | 4,861,868 | 168,104 | 600| 5000 | Junah (note 
Jobiya). 

Seor4én, 400,000 uae 100} 1000 | Jat, Seoria 
(Sheoram.) 


2 Govardhan (nourisher of kine) name © A Jat olan. 


of a hill in Brind4ban, said to have been 
lifted up and supported by Krishna 
upon one finger for 7 days to shelter the 
cowherds from a storm of rain sent by 
Indra to test Krishna’s divinity. Hence 
he is called Govardhan dhar and Gri dhar 
the hill-supporter. A variant of Atkhé- 
rah is Ankharah. G.and T. Augharah. 


* At p. 105, Bhatté. These discre- 
pancies cannot always be noted and must 
be compared by reference to both lista, 
See Elliot’s Races N-W. P. Vol. II, p. 
183. 

* This and the Sheoram are two of 
the chief Jat clans of the Delhi territory. 
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Bighas oe 3 E Castes 
Biswas. ga | a 
a |s|4 
S{dhmukh, soil mostly sand, oes 171,872 sod 60 | 500 | Ré&jpat, 
Réthor, Jat. 
SewSni, 48,512 76,750 So8 100| 1000 | Réjpét, Jata. 
Shinzdah Dihét (sixteen : 
villages) ies | 29,740 960,111 | 12,686 | 200} 1500 Réjpat, Ton- 
Fathébéd, has a brick fort, 88,661 | 1,184,392 | 81,867 | 200! 8000 BEjpat 
thor, 
Gdjar, Jat. 
Gohénah, ... | 68,951 | 2,876,115 | 16,146 | 800! 8000 | Jat, dedb ots 
210 95 


Khindah, here a large tank 
in whioh the Hindts think 
it auspicions and holy to 
bathe, sie «| 19,488 | 1,119,864 | 47,978 | 100} 2000 | Jat, Gadi 


(var. Kari.) 
Mahim, has a brick fort (an 
illegible sentence follows 
in one M8.) ... ... | 188,080 | 4,958,618 | 84,202 | 700| 2000 | R4jpat, 
onwar, 
Jat. 
Hénsi, has a brick fort, ...| 886,115 | 5,484,438 | 180,056 | 600/ 7000 | R4jpét, 
Malténi, 
Jéta, Jat. 


Sarkar of Sirhind. 


Containing 33 Mahals, 7,729,466 Brghas, 7 Biswas. Revenue, 
160,790,549 Ddms. Suytrghdl, 11,698,330. Castes, various. Cavalry, 
9,225. Infantry, 55,700. 


“a 
Bighas | Revenue} ‘.. P| & 
Biswas. | OD. ga age eee 
@| 4 
b= 
Ambdlah, ove ... | 164,769 | 4,198,094 | 321,488 | 100] 1000 | 
Ban6r, ao ... | 420,887 |12,649,958 11,087,209} 700| 3000 Ranghar, 
Afghan 
Piél, has a brick fort, ... | 626,938 | 7,822,260 | 162,267 | 200| 2000 Ranghar, 
at. 
Bhédar (Bhadér), 86,877 | 8,108,269 |1,406,106| 50] 700 | Jat, Slo 
p> aod 
Bhatandab, see eee bee 8,125,000 ses 400} 2000 | Bhatti. 
Pin 84,190 | 686,870 | 47,152) 20] 800 | Ranghar 
Thaérah, has a ‘brick fort on 
the Sutlej, ... 278,866 | 7,850,809 |2,869,%41!1500 |1,000 Man} (Var, 
Jat. 


* See. Vol. I, p. 626, 


“g : 
| Bighas | Revenue | ‘f. ,| BP 
Biswas ga a § uae 
As a ‘Se 
@ > | 2s 
Th4nésar, has a brick fort. 228,988-17 | 7,850,803 |2,069,84} "| 1500 ere 
| at. 
Chahat (T. and G. Jhet, 
Shut.) on the Ghaggar. 1 158,749 | 750,994] 49,860 1100 gen 
jpu 
Chark (T. Djerk G. Jerk). 63,683 | 1,638,090 | 21,619 20| 300 | Jat. 
Khizr&ébéd, has a brick fort. 382,489 (12,050,918 | 628,170 8°00 | Bhetti, Jas 
Doralah, és = 65,768 | 2,188,443 | 86,710 60| 300 | Ranghar 
Dhétah, 71,857 | 1,601,346 | 1,846 | 300] 1500 | Réjpat 
DeorSnah, sve 12,339 680,985 | 17,385 20} 200 | Jat. 
Rapar, has a brick fort, 66,144 | 5,005,549 | 26,034 | 200} 1000 | Rajpat &- 
Sirhind with sub. dist. has 
a brick fort, ~- 828,458 /|12,082,630 | 608,536 |1700| 2000 Ragpae, 
7 Khanri, 
D&idah 
(Dédu ?) 
Jat. 
Samfnab, 904,261 |12,822,270 | 782,000 | 760: 2000 | Bar&h, Jat 
Sundm, has a brick fort, 988,562 | 7,007,696 | 7,696 | 500 2000 | Ranghar. 
Sadhirah, has a brick fort. 34,361 | 4,298,064 | 278,265 | 400) 5000 | Chauhan, 
Ranghar. 
Sulténpér Bérhah, ans 13,736 427,036 | 32,759 20| 100 [ Do. Ra 
Shéhabad, as - 184,146 | 6,751,468 | 761,587 | 200) 1600 | Chauhan, 
Rajput, 
Brahman. 
Fathpér, “es 60,981 684,870 | 15,440 | 25) 400 | Rajpat, Pun- 
; dir. 
Karyét Rée Sami, 28,099 | 1,220,090! 6,874 | 40! 900 | Ranghar, 
Jat, Baréh. 
(var. 
Barah.) 
*Kethal, has a brick fort: 
here Hindu shrines, - 918,025 [10,638,630 | 309,146 | 200) 8000 | R&jpat. 
Gubrém, Do. «| 188,674 | 6,138,630 |1 058,982 100 | Ranghar, 
Jat, Khauri. 
Ludhidnah, has a brick fort 
on the Sutlej, es 43,469 | 2,294,638 | 44,638 | 1 700 | Awan." 
Khanri, 
Ranghar. 
Mustafoabad, «| 271,399 | 7,496,691 | 570,976 | 20C] 1000 | Chauhén, 
Ranghar. 
Maséngan, - 204,377 | 7,058,259 | 626,690 | 207 1000 | Jat. i 
Manearptr, 116,242 | 1,830,''25 | $26,690 | 200; 1000 | Rawghar. 
MAlér, 108,444 260,583 | 26,176 | 100} 600 | Munj. 
Méchhiwérah, has a brick 
fort, ~ | 17,272 | 260,552 | 250,652 | 100| 600 | Khauri, Wéh 
(var 
Warah). 
Hépari, 98,766 | 1,146,118 30} 300 | Rangbar, 
Jat. 


7 See Elliot, I. 118. Extract from 
Cunningham who gives the possession 
of Taxila to this people before Alexan- 


der’s invasion. Also Vol. I, p. 456, of 
the present work. - 
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Sovereigns of Delhe. 


I. 
Twenty princes reigned 437 years 1 month 28 days.! 
Ys. M. D. 
Anangpél, Tonwar (Tuar or Tenore of U. T.) 18 0 0 
Basdeva ee or ‘as . 19 1 18 
Ghangnu (var. Khanku, Khankér, Kankeo, 

Kanakpél Gangu. ane is .. 21 3 28 
Pirthimal (var. Pirthip4l) ... ea . 19 6 19 
Jaideva ive ave one 20 7 28 
Nirpal (var. Hirpél) eee eee 14 4 9 
Adrah, (var. Andiraj and 26-8-J5) . 26 7 11 
Bicbhraj si aes , » 21 2 13 
Bik, (Anekpél, Anakpél) ... v - 22 3 16 
Raghupal ‘et . 21 6 § 
Nekpél (Rekhp4l) ai . 20 4&4 4 

_ Gopal ee . 18 3 15 
Sulakhan ee aa ose . 2 2 2 
Jaipal ‘ie ~ 16 4 13 
Kanwarpal ave 29 9 Ill 
Anekpal - 29 #6 #18 
Bijaipal, (var. Tajpél) see ~ 24 1 6°: 
Mahipél (var. Muhetsal) ‘ 2 2 «#13 
Aknépél | se as 2t 2 15 
Pirthira) ss ave i 22 3 16 


1 This number does not accord with 
the totals. It would be as unprofitable 
as it is hopeless to attempt to digest or 
reconcile the order, number and length 
of these reigns among various authori- 
ties, when dates are unknown or con- 
jectural, the names of the princes dis- 
puted and their existence mythical. 
After this, the minute exactness of their 
duration of reigns would be ridiculous 
enough even were not the totals short 
of the number that heads the list, by 
about 60 years. Tioffenthaler begins 
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the series from Yudishthira, differing ag 
widely from Wilford and Tod, as they 
do from each other, and follows with 
another series from ‘quelques ecrits 
persans” at variance with what has 
preceded, and continuing with a farther 
list of princes “ rapportés encore différe- 
ment”’ from a Persian history. The un- 
ravelling of this tangle will afford abun- 
dant occupation to those interested in 
these details. I suspect that they are 
not many. 


Bildeva (Baldeva) Chauhén 
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II. 


Seven princes reigned 95! years and 7 months. 


Amr Gangt 


Khirpal 
Simér 
Jahir 


Nagdeva 


Pithaura (Prithwi Rée) ... 


a 
eee eo eve 


IIl. 


CC ht me Dm & bh ee 
hm GF GC BS CK Ot 


Eleven princes of the Ghori dynasty reigned 96 years 6 months and 


203 days. 
A. H. 

588 

602 

607 

607 

633 


634 
637 


640 
643 
664 


685 


A.D. 


1192 
1206 
1210 
1210 
1285 


1236 
1239 


1242 


1245 


1265 


1286 


Sult4n Muizzn’ddin® Muhammad 
S4m Ghori_... see 
»  Kutbu’ddin Bibak se 
» Arém Shéh, his son ass 
»  Shamsu’ddin Altmish 
»  Ruknu’ddin Firédz Shéh, his 
BOD wes aes oe 
»  Rtaziah, his sister, eee 
»  Muizzu’ddin Bahr4m Shéh, 
his brother... ‘ae 
»  Al&u’ddin Masaid Shéh, his 
nephew ove ove 
»  Na&sira’ddin Mahmfd Shéh, 
his uncle eee 
»  Ghiyagu’ddin Balban 
»»  Muiszu’ddin Kaikubad, his 


grandson vee 
IV. 


19 
20 


0 O 

0 9O 

0 O. 

0 O 

6 28 

6 6 

1 15 

1 #1 

3.6 (COO 

and some 

months. 
Do. 


Thirteen priaces of the Khilji dynasty reigned 129 years 10 months 


and 19 days. 


688 1289 Saltan Jalalu’ddin Khilji 


7, —~ some months 


2 Var. 73 and Gladwin 88. The total 


gives 94-7. Cf. Table XXIII of U. T. 2 Var. 8. 


p. 104, and Table L of the Indian 


dynasties taken from Ferishta, p. 124. 


* Also called Shahéba’ddin. 
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Ys. M. D. 
695 1295 Sult&én Aldn’ddin Khilji his nephew 20, some months. 
716 1316 »  Shah&bnu’ddin Omar, his son @ 8some 
days. 
717 )~=—-:1817 »  Kutbu’ddin Mubarak Shéh, 
his elder brother . 146 4 0 
721 1321 »  Na&girn’ddin Khusrau Khan, 6 6 O 
721 =: 1821 » Ghiyégu’ddin Tughlak Sh&h, 4, some months. 
725 1824 » Muhammad, his son, .. 27 O O 
752 «©1351 »  Firdz Shéh, son of his pater- 
nal uncle, 88 some months. 
790 §=©1388 »  Tughlak Shah, his praiason 0 5 8 
791 1889 » Abu Bakr Shéh, son of his 
paternal uncle, . 2 6 @ 
7938 =1391 » Muhammad Shéh, his asi 
nal uncle, sis . 6 7 9 
796 1893 » Ale’uddin Sikandar, his son, Oo 1 lt 
796 #861393 on Mahmud, his brother, - 20 2 QO 
V. 
817 1414 Khizr Khan‘ of the Sayyid Dynasty, 7 2 2 
824 1421 Mubarak Shah, ‘5 13 3 16 
837 1433 Muhammad Shéh, ze ee 10, some months. 
850 1446 Sultén Aléu’ddin Adélam Shéh, ser do. 
854 1450 » Behldl Lodi, __... . 38 8 8 
894 1488 » Sikandar, his son, » 28 58 O 
923 1517 » brahim, his son, see 7?,80me months. 
»  BaAber, 5 0O 0 
»  Humaytn, ‘és eo 9 8 }t 
947 1540 »  Shér Khan Sar, ... oo. 5 0 QO 
952 1545 » Salim KhAn, his son, «© 8 and odd. 


* All the MSS. concur in this glaring 
error, an evident slip of a copyist of 14 
for 4. He was raised to the throne on 
the 7th Maharram A. H. 717 (22nd March 
1817) and was killed 5th Rabfi I, A. H. 
721 (6th April 1821.) 

? Var. 8. 

* Thus in all MSS., but Ferishta dis- 
covers the method of computation by 
dating this reign from the abdication of 


his father Firdéz Shéh in his favour on 
the 6th Shabén 789 A. H. (21st August 
1387) to his death on the 17th Rabfi I 
796 (20th January 1898) disregarding the 
two intermediate reigns. 

* I take the dates from the U. T. but 
discrepancies arise from disputed success 
sions, and the state of anarchy which 
often existed in the intervals of these 


reigns. 
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Ys. M. OD. 
960 1552 Sultén MGbériz Khan Adali. 
961 13853 » Ibrahim, cee .-. some months. 
962 [1554 » Sikandar, see Sue ditto. 
»  Huméayftn, ee . kt 8 9O 


In the year 429 of the era of Bikraméjit (A. D. 372) Anangpél! of the 
Tonwar tribe reigned with justice and founded Delhi. In the year 848 of 
the same luni-solar era (A. D. 791) in the vicinity of that renowned city, 
a hotly contested battle was fought between Prithiréj Tonwar and Bildeva 
Chauhan, and the sovereignty was transferred to this latter tribe. During 
the reign of R4j& Pithaura (Prithwi R4jé) Sult4n Muizzu’ddin S4m made 
several incursions into Hindustan without any material success. Tho 
Hindu chronicles narrate that the R4jé engaged and defeated the Sultan? 
in seven pitched battles. Inthe year 588 A. H. (A. D. 1192,) an eighth 
engagement took place near Thanésar and the R4j& was taken prisoner, 
One hundred renowned champions (it is related) were among his special 
retainers. They were severally called Sdmant® and their extraordinary 
exploits cannot be expressed in language nor reconciled to experience 
or reason, It is said that at this battle none of these champions was 
present, and that the R&ji kept to his palace in selfish indulgence, 
passing his time in unseemly pleasure, heedless of the administration of 
the state and of the welfare of his troops. 

The story runs that R4jé Jaichand Rathdér, who held the supremacy 
of Hindustan was at this time ruling at Kanauj, and the other RAjas to 
some extent acknowledged his authority and he himself was so liberal- 
minded that many natives of Irén and Turan were engaged in his service. 
He announced his intention of celebrating the great sacrifice symbolic of 


2 Another name for Raya-Séna. Wil- * The text should have ,lbL.; in- 
ford says that he was called Anangpéla stead of lal as in the 8S. ul M. 
or befriended by leve probably for * I learn from Professor Cowell that 


his success in his amours, which he the primary meaning attached to this 


displayed by carrying off his brother's term in the St. Petersburg Dict. ia 


wife. Teiffenthaler calls nim nesens ‘neighbonr,’ and the second signification, 
and credits him with the building of ‘vassal,’ in which sense it often oocurs 


Delhi, which is confirmed by the Agni- in Sanskrit poetry. Monier Williams 
purina. Wilford’s criticism of these defines it as “a neighbouring king—s 
dates and his emendations (Vol. IX. As, feudatory or tributary prince” and adds 
Res. p. 169) are based on the incorrect a third meaning ‘a leader, general, 


statement that Abul Fazl makes the champion’ which applies to the text 
Ist year of Vikramaditya to correspond 


with the lst of the Hijra. His conolu- 
sions are consequently entirely wrong. 
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paramount supremacy and set about its preparations. One of its conditions 
is that all menial service should be performed by princes alone, and that 
even the duties of the royal scullery and the kindling of fires are directly 
a part of their office. He likewise promised to bestow his beautiful 
daughter on the bravest of the assembled chivalry. Raja Pithaura had 
resolved to attend the festival, but a chance speech of some courtier that 
while the Chauhdén sovereignty existed, the great sacrifice could not 
legitimately be performed by the Rathdér chief, inflamed his ancestral 
pride and he held back. Raji Jaichand proposed to lead an army against 
him, but his counsellors representing the duration of the war and the 
approach of the appointed assembly, dissuaded him from the enterprise. 
To carry out the integrity of the festival, a statue of Rajé Pithaura was 
made in gold and placed in the office of porter at the royal gates. Roused 
to indignation at this news, Rajé Pithaura set out in disguise accompanied 
by 500 picked warriors and suddenly appeared at the gathering and carry- 
ing off the image, he put a great number to the sword and hastily returned. 
The daughter of Jaichand, who was betrothed to another prince, hearing of 
this adventurous deed, fell in love with Pithaura and refused her suitor. Her 
father, wroth at her conduct, expelled her from her chamber in the palace 
and assigned her a separate dwelling. Pithaura, distracted at the news, 
returned with a determination to espouse her, and it was arranged that 
Chanda a bard, a rival in skill of Babylonian! minstrelay, should proceed 
to the court of Jaichand on the pretence of chanting his praises, while the 
R4jé himself with a body of chosen followers should accompany him as 
attendants. Love transformed the intention into act, and by this ingenious 
device and the spell of valour, he carried off his heart’s desire, and after 
prodigies of bravery and heroism reached his own kingdom. The hundred 
Sdmanis (above mentioned) accompanied him under various disguises. 
One after the other they covered his retreat and defeated their pursuers. 
Gobind Rae Gehldét made the first stand and bravely fighting, fell. Seven 
thousand of the enemy sank engulfed in death before him. Next Narsingh 
Deva, Chanda, Pundir, and Sardhol* Solanki, and Pélhan Deva Kachhwéaiah 
with his two brothers, during the first day’s action, after performing feats 
of astonishing heroism sold their lives dearly, and all these heroes perished 
in the retreat. 


4 The words in the text Kean sl are known proverbial expression for fascina- 
meaningless, and the variants are not tion and enchantment. I am not, how- 
clearer, but to one MS. that reads osy!4, ever, satisfied with the gloss but cannot 
® marginal note explains it with the amend it. 


gb ? Var. Sadhél. 


synonym = Babylonian, a well- 


_— 
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The Raj4, with the bard Chandé and two of his brothers, brought 
his bride to Delhi amid the admiration of a wondering world. 

Unfortunately the prince was all engrossed by his affection for his 
beautiful wife and neglected all other affairs. After a year had thus 
passed, Sultén Shahabu’ddin by reason of the above events, formed an 
alliance with R4jé Jaichand, and assembling an army, invaded the country 
and captured many places. But no one dared even to represent, not to say, 
remedy this state of affairs. At last, the principal nobles meeting 
together, introduced Chanda through the seven gates of the palace, who 
entering the women’s apartments, by his representations somewhat 
disturbed the R4j4’s mind. But in the pride of his former victories, he 
marched to battle with but a small army. As his brave champions were 
now no more, his kingdom fallen from its ancient renown, and Jaichand 
his former ally, reversing his past policy, in league with the enemy, the 
Raja in this contest was taken prisoner and carried by the Sultan to 
Ghazni. Chdnd& in his fidelity and loyalty hastened to Ghazni, entered 
the Sultén’s service and gained his favour. By his address, he discovered 
the Raj& and comforted him in his prison. He proposed that he should 
praise his dexterity with the bow to the Sult4n who would desire to wit- 
ness it, and that then he might use his opportunity. The proposal was 
carried out and the Raéj& pierced the Sultén with an arrow. His re- 
tainers fell upon the Raj& and Chanda and cut them to pieces. 

The Persian historians give a different account and state that the 
R4jé was killed in battle. 

Fate discloses many such events from its treasure-house of wonders. 
But where—and blessed is he—who will take warning thereby and act 
on the lesson P 

When the Chauhan dynasty fell, the choicest portion of Hindustan 
passed into the hands of Sultén Mauizzu’ddin Ghori. Leaving Malik 
Kutbu’ddin (Eibak) who was one of his slaves, at the village Guhrdm,! 
he himself returned to Ghazni, laying waste the hilly country on his 
northern march. Kutbu’ddin in the same year possessed himself of Delhi 
and many other places and followed up his successes with remarkable 
ability. On the death of Muizzu’ddin, Ghiydsu’ddin Mahmidd son of 
Ghiy4gu’ddin Muhammad sent from Firdézkoh (his capital) the um- 
brella and insignia of royalty to Malik Kutbu’ddin. Kutbu’ddin was 


2 See list of towns in Sirhind Division, it at 70 kés from Delhi. The hilly country 
p. 296. Ferishta writes ely and places he wasted was the Siwdliks. Ferishta. 
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enthroned at Lahore and exalted his reputation by his justice, munificence 
and valour. He lost his life while playing at chaugdn.! 

The nobles raised his son Aram Shah to the throne, but a strong faction 
eet up Malik Altmish, who had been a purchased slave, and was the son- 
in-law and adopted heir of Kutbu’ddin. Ar&m Sh&h was defeated and 
retired into obscurity, and Altmish assumed the title of Shamsu’ddin. 
It is said that his father was chief of some of the Turkish tribes. His 
brethren and cousins distracted by envy, sold, like Joseph, this nursling 
of intelligence, into slavery. Through the vicissitudes of fortune, he had 
various changes of masters until a merchant brought him to Ghazni. 
Sult4n Muizzn’ddin S4m proposed to purchase him, but his owner chaffered 
for his value and placed an exorbitant price on him. The Sultan enraged, 
forbade any one to purchase him. Kutbu’ddin on his return to Ghazni 
after the conquest of Gujarét, having obtained permission, bought him for 
a large sum and adopted him asa son. Khwéjah Kutbu’ddin Ushi*® was 
his contemporary and edified the world by his outward demeanour and the 
sanctity of his interior life. When Altmish died, his son (Ruknu’ddin 
Firéz Sh4h) succeeded him who regarded wealth as a means of self-indul- 
gence and thought little of winning the affections of his people. He 
made over the control of affairs to his mother Shah Turkén. The nobles 
withdrawing their allegiance raised Raziah the daughter of Sultan 
Shamsu’ddin to the throne. The Sultd4n himself had previously made her 


1 He fell with his horse while playing 
at polo, the modern term for an ancient 
game, and the pommel of his saddle 
entered his chest and killed him. A. 
H. 607, (1210 A. D.) Ferishta. The 
Katab Minar, a mosque at Delhi still 
preserve his name, if not his memory. 


for the needs of his family whose sus- 
tenance his meditations gave him no 
leisure or occasion to provide. These 
cakes were in Ferishta’s day still baked 
and offered at his shrine. His mother 
was & woman of great and austere virtue, 
and his future sanctity was predicted 


The old chaugdn or polo grounds still 

exist, says Cunningham, (Laddk, p. 311) 

in every large town in the Panjab hills ; 

in Bilaspur, Nadon, Kangra, Haripur 
: and Chamba where the goal stones are 
i still standing. The game is repeatedly 
mentioned by Baber, but became obso- 
lete gradually after his time. 

* Ush is in Transoxiana and was his 
birthplace. Heis also known as Kaki 
from the miraculous production of bread 
eakes of the kind called in the vernacnu- 


lar kdék supplied by the prophet Khizr 


by Khizr by whose personal apparition 
he was twice honoured. He was offered 
by Altmish the office of Shaikh u’l Isl4m 
which he declined. His intercourse 
with that monarch and the eminent 
saints of his day may be gathered from 
Ferishta’s monograph of his life at the 
close of hishistory. He died onthe 14th 
Rabai I, A. H. 684, (A. D. 1286). A 
sketch of his life is given in Dorn’s 
History of the Afghans, Book III, p. 2, 
and his death placed in A. Li. 608. 
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his heir. Some of his courtiers asked him the reason of his doing so while 
he had sons still living. He replied that his sons, addicted to drinking 
were unfitted for the dignity. During the reign of Maigu’ddin Babrém 
Shah, the Mughal troops devastated Lahore. A disloyal faction imprisoned 
the king and put him to death. In the reign of Sultan Aldu’ddin Massid 
Sh4h occurred an eruption of the Mughals into Bengal, entering by way of 
China or Tibet, but his troops defeated them. Another body advanced 
from Turkishtén to Uch. The Sultén set out to engage them, but on reach- 
ing the banks of the Biéh, intelligence reached him that the enemy had 
retreated. He returned to Delhi and there affected the company of low 
and base flatterers and ended his days in prison. 

Nasirn’ddin Mahmud ruled with capacity and munificence. In his 
time also, the Mughals entered the Panjab but retreated on hearing of his 
approach. 

The “ Tabak&t i Nasiri’’! takes its name from him. He had many 
excellent qualities. Ghiyagu’ddin Balban who had been the slave and son- 
in-law of his father, he raised to the rank of chief minister and gave him 
the title of Ulugh? Khan. This minister filled his high office worthily 
and sought the divine favour in watchfulness over his people. 

Na&girn’ddin dying without children, the faithful minister was raised 
to the sovereignty. Clemency and solid gravity of character added fresh 
lustre to his dignity, and far from spending his precious hours in unworthy 
pursuits, he gladdened his kingdom by his appreciation of merit, his 
knowledge of men and his devotion to God. Those of ill repute and the 
wicked were banished into obscurity, and the good happily prospered under 
his encouragement. He conferred the government of the Panjab on his 
eldest son Muhammad, commonly known as Khan i Shahid,’ through whose 
valour and vigilance the province rested in security. Mir Khusrau and 
Mir Hasan were in his suite. He was returning from a visit to his father 


2 A general history of Persia and the Mughals under Timaér Kh&n, and in 


India, down to the time of Sultan Nasir- 
u’ddin of Delhi, A. D. 1252, The 
author was Abu Omar Manhéj al Jor- 
jani. 

: ry t or estt as it is sometimes written 
is a Tartar word and signifies ‘great,’ 
and used often as a proper name as in the 
case of Ulagh Beg grandson of Timar. 

* Or the martyred prince. See his 
death in Elphinstone, after his defeat of 


Ferishta under Ghiyasa’ddin Balban 
where Abul Fazl’s assertion of the 
prince’s unpreparedness is not confirmed. 
It was in the pursuit of the flying 
Mughals that he was surprised by an 
ambush while he halted by the banks of 
@ stream to drink and to return thanks 
to God for his victory. Mir Khusrau 
alludes to his escape in his well-known 
poem, the Khizr Khani. 
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nnprepared for hostilities, when he encountered some Mughal troops be- 
tween DipAlptir and Lahor and lost his life in the action. Mir Khusrau 
was taken prisoner but contrived to escape. The province of Bengal had 
been bestowed by Ghiydgu’ddin on his youngest son Bughra Khén. 

On the death of Ghiydsu’ddin, the nobles despatched Kai Khasran 
the son of Khan i Shahid, who had been nominated heir, to (his father’s 
government of) Multan, and bestowed the title of Sultan Muizzu’ddin 
Kaikubdéd on the son of Bughra Khan who thus acquired the sovereignty 
of Delhi. His father in Bengal, assuming the title of Nasiru’ddin 
marched to Delhi whence Kaikubdéd advanced with a force to encounter 
him. The armies met on the banks of the Sarja (Gogra) near the town 
of Ajodhya, and through the conspiracy of disloyal and evil counsellors, 

_ the father after the interview returned to Bengal and the supreme sove- 

| reignty rested with the son. It is strange that Amir Khusran should have 

| chosen such a subject as this interview for encomium in his poem the 
Kirdn u's Sadain. The fortunes of this thankless unfilial son through his 
insobriety fell into decay. A faction set up his son, under the title of 
Shamsun’ddin to remedy the disorder, and the body of the wretched Kai- 
kubad was flung into the waters of the Jumna. Shamsn’ddin was set 
aside and the sovereignty, by assent of the ministers, conferred on the 
Khiljis. 

Jalalu’ddin who was paymaster of the Imperial forces, ascended the 
throne and by his simplicity of character lent no favour to the designs of 
the factions. His nephew Malik Aldu’ddin who had been brought up 
under his care, went from Karrah to the Deccan and having amassed great 
booty was inflated by its possession and proved rebellious. The Sultan 
by the persuasion of intriguers advanced from Delhi to Karrah, where the 
traitor slew him and assumed the title of Sultén Alau’ddin. Thus by 
a marvel of Fate did the empire devolve on this miscreant, yet he accom- 
plished some excellent reforms. On several occasions he encountered and 
defeated the Mughals. Mir Khusran dedicated to him his Khamsah' and 
the story of Dewal* Rani to his son Khizr Khan. Unfortunately he aban- 


* Or five poems, vis., the Hasht Bihisht, 
Sikandar Namah, Panj Ganj, Laila wa 
Majuin, Shirin wa Khusrau. 

* Known as Dewildé to western litera- 
ture. Moore in a note to the preface of 
Lalla Rookh alludes to this poem on the 
authority of Ferishta as ‘the history 
of the loves of Dewildé and Chizer 
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the son of the Emperor Alla, written in 
an elegant poem by the noble Chusero.”’ 
The story will be found in Briggs, 
Vol. I, pp. 327-866. Kaunla Devi her 
mother, the wife of Karan R&e of Nahr- 
wila had been taken captive in the wars 
against that prince (1297) and placed in 
the royal harem. In 1306 an expedition 
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doned his usual pradence and fell under the influence of a eunuch (K4far) on 
whom he conferred the conduct of the administration. Through the sugges- 
tions of that wreteh, his three sons Khizr Khan, Shadi Khan and Mubérak 
Khan were imprisoned, and on his own death, by the same instrumentality 
the youngest son was raised to the throne under the title of Shahébu‘ddin. 
He destroyed the sight of two of his brothers, but Mubdérak Khan 
providentially escaped. A few days later the wretch (Kafar) was 
himself assassinated and Mub’rak Khén who was in prison became chief 
minister. 


Subsequently he deposed his younger brother, and assumed the title 
of Sultén Kutbu’ddin. He reduced Gujardt and the Deccan. Through 
his incapacity and licentious disposition he chose a favourite of the lower 
orders named Hasan for the comeliness of his person, and bestowed on him 
the title of Khusrau Khan. Although the faithful ministers of the Crown 
represented the man’s unworthiness and infamy, the king regarded their 
honest advice as the suggestions of envy, till Khusrau Khan, plotting 
secretly, dared to assassinate his master and assumed the sovereignty under 
the title of Nagirn’ddin. He put to death the surviving members of the 
family of Alaéu’ddin and perpetrated the greatest cruelties. Malik Ghaa 
who was one of Alau’ddin’s chief nobles, defeated and slew him and with 
the concurrence of the nobles, ascended the throne with the title of Sultén 
Ghiyasu’ddin Tughlak Sh&h. After settling the affairs of Bengal, he 
returned to Delhi. His son Muhammad Khan erected a pavilion at tht 
distance of 3 kos from Delhi, in the space of three days and with much 
entreaty invited the king to enter it. The roof of the building fell in and 
the king perished in the ruins. Although (Zidu’ddin) Barni! endeavours 


proceeding to the Deecan under K&fir, 
Kaayla Devi represented tothe king that 
she had borne two daughters to her for- 
mer husband, that one had died, but the 
other Dewal Devi was still alive and she 
desired to recover her. Passing through 
M4lwah, Kafir demanded her of Karan 
Rae without success. Shankan Deva 
Rae, prince of Deogarh had long sought 
to obtain her hand, but the proud Raj- 
put had hitherto refused his daughter to 
the upstart Mahratta. The desire to 
gain his aid in the war against the king’s 
troops secured his consent and he des- 


patched her under an escort which fell in 
accidentally with a body of Mubam- 
madan troops near the caves of Ellora. 
An engagement resulted in the capture 
of the princess. and her despatch to her 
mother at Delhi. Her beauty won the 
heart of Khizr Khan the king’s son and 
the rough course of their love with ite 
hapless termination is celebrated in the 
Khizr Khaéni. When they first met 
these precocious tovers were respective- 
ly ten and eight years of age. 

* The well-known author of the Tartkh 
t Feroa Shahi. 
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to substantiate the innocence of Muhammad Khén, the haste with which 
the pavilion was erected, and the eagerness to entertain the king therein, 
have all the appearance of guilty design. 

When Sultan Mubammad died, Firdz the son of (Séldr) Rajeb his 
paternal uncle was, according to the will of Muhammad, raised to the throne. 
He ruled with capacity and prudence and left many useful works as 
memorials of his reign. At his death anarchy to some extent prevailed in 
the empire. A faction set up his grandson (Ghiydgu’ddin) Taghlak Shah 
(1[) but in a short space he was sent to his last sleep by the hands of 
traitors and Abu Bakr! another grandson succeeded him. 

In the reign of Sultan Mahmid, the direction of affairs devolved on 
Mallia Kh&n who received the title of [kbal Khan, but his incapacity and 
ill-fortune were unequal to the burden of state guidance. Internal dis- 
orders arose. A grandson of Firédz Sha&h was acknowledged by some, 
under the title of Nagrat Shéh and increased the anarchy. Constant strug- 
gles took place iu the vicinity of Delhi till in the year 801 A. H. (A. D. 
1398) Timfr invaded the country. Sultan Mahmid fled to Gujarat and 
every competitur for power was crushed. 

When Timir was on his return march, he left Khizr Khan, whom he 
had met during this invasion, in the government of Multan and Dipalpdr. 
For two months Delhi was a waste. Nasrat Shah who had fled into the 
Dodb, took possession of the throne. Ikbal Khan then marched on Delhi 
and seized it and the other fled to Mew4t. Mahmdd Kh4n now came from 
Gujarat and Ikb4l Khan feigned acceptance of his service. One night the 
Sultan, in desperation of his affairs departed alone to the court of Sultan 
Ibrahim of the Sharki dynasty (of Jaunpdr) but met with no encourage- 
ment nor assistance. He was compelled therefore to return and Jkbal Khan 
now opposed him but without success, aud subsequently was taken prisoner 
in an action against Khizr Khan and was slain. Sultan Mahmud now 
took possession of Delhi, and was for some time occupied in hostilities, till 
he was carried off by an illness, and the Khilji dynasty terminated with 
him. 

For a short period allegiance was paid to Daulat Khan (Lodi) Khdasah 
Khail, till Khizr Kb&n marched from Multdén and took possession of Delhi. 
Malik Mardén Daulat Khan, one of the nobles of the Court of Sultan 
Firdz, had adopted Sulaiman the father of Khizr Kh&r as his son 
who subsequently, in default of recognised heirs, succeeded to his govern- 


1 Son of Zafar Khan son of Firéz Shéh. 
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ment.! Khizr Khan in gratitude (to Timur) did not® assume the regal 
title but styled his Court ‘(The Sublime Standards,” and adorned the 
Khutbah with the name of that illustrious monarch and afterwards with 
that of Mirz4 Shéh Rukh, but it concluded with a prayer for himeelf. 
His son Mubérak Sh&h succeeded him in accordance with bis will. Sultan 
Ibrahim Sharki and Hoshang (of Mélwah) being engaged in hostilities, 
Mubarak intended an attack on Kalpi and the adjacent territories, but he 
was perfidiously set upon by a band of traitors and slain.’ Muhammad 
Shah, who according to some was the son of Farid the son of Khizr Khan, 
while another account makes him the son of Mubdrak, was raised to the 
throne. Sultén Alau’ddin (his son and successor) possessed no share of 
rectitude and abandoned himself to licentious gratification. Bahldl (Lodi) 
now aspired to greatness. He was the nephew of Sultén Shéh Lodi of the 
Shahid Khél* tribe (of Afghéns). His father Bahr4m in the time of 
Sultén Mahmid, came with five sons from the borders of Balédt to Mul- 
tén and subsisted with some difficulty® by traffic. Sultén Sh&h® obtained 
service under Khizr Khan. Ho received the title of Islam Kh&n, and the 
revenues of Sirhind were assigned to him. Bahldl, the son of his nephew 
on his brother’s side was prospering ill in Sirhind, but was received into 
favour by him and adopted as a son. Bahldl was born in Multan and 
during the month in which his birth was expected, a beam of the house 
fell and killed his mother. He was extracted by the Cesarean operation 


* The obscurity of this sentence in 
the original lies in the elliptical style 
of Abul Faz]. The sense I huve given 
is in acoordanco with the facte of Ferish- 
ta who says that Malik Marwdn Daulat 
had adopted Sulaiman, and being him- 
self appointed to the government of 
Multan, was succeeded at his death by 
his own son Malik Shaikh. The latter 


Aili’ or Sublime Porte, though ia the 
latter it is absolute, and in the former 
vicarious. 

* He had laid the foundations of the 
city of Mubaérakaébdd on the Jumna and 
was in the habit of visiting it to inspect 
the progress of the buildings It was in 
one of these that he was assassinated 
at the instigation of the Waszir Sarwar: 


dying, made way for Sulaiman who was 
in turn succeeded by his son Khisr 
Khan. Ferishta makes the name Mar- 
wan and not Mardén. 

* The MSS. omit the negative, but the 
text supplies it. Ferishta is clear on 
the point. ‘‘He did not take the name 
of king uor assume any regal epithet.” 
The title in the text is not mentioned by 
him, which, however, is Somewhat ana- 
logous to the Ottoman style of the ‘ Babi 


ul Malk on the 9th Rajab 887 (A. D. 
1433). Ferishta. 
* See Vol. I, p. 502. 


* One MS. reads “*¥ for $5 which 
would alter the charaoter of his mercan- 
tile speculations and subetitute opa- 
lence for distress. 

© His eldest son, the others were 
Malik Kélé, Malik Firéz, Malik Mu- 
hammad and Malik Khbwajab. 
Ferishta. 
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and his destiny proved fortunate. Although he allowed his sovereign 
(Alan’ddin) who lived in retirement (at Badaon) to retain nominal power, 
he boldly assumed the supreme authority.! His reign showed some capa- 
city and his conduct was marked by intelligence and recognition of merit. 
He was carried off by an illness in his 80th year. It is said that he once 
happened to meet with a darvesh, having at the time with him but a 
trifling sum of money. The spiritually enlightened recluse called out, 
“Who will buy the kingdom of Delhi for such a sum of money?” His 
companions laughed in mockery at the man, but Bahldl frankly gave him 
all he had, and paid him reverence and eventually fulfilled the prediction.? 
He carried on wars with the Sharki kings which continued with varying 
successes, until he took Jaunpidr and this dynasty was overthrown. He 
left his son, Bérbak at Jaunpur and returned to Delhi. As he was return- 
ing to Delhi from an expedition against Gwalior he died near the town 
of Saketh.3 His son Niz4m Khan with the concurrence of the nobles, 
assumed the sovereignty and was styled Sultan Sikandar. He ruled with 
sagacity and appreciation of character and transferred the capital to Agra 
In the year A. H. 911 (A. D. 1505), & great earthquake occurred and 
many lofty buildings were levelled. Sikandar was of comely person and 
mild disposition and popular from his liberality and open-handedness. 

On his death, his son Sultén Ibrahim ‘ascended the throne of Delhi 
and his authority was recognised as far as the confines of Jaunpir, the 
nobles conferring upon Jalal Khan another son of Sikandar’s, the sovereign- 
ty of Jaunpir. Dissensions followed between the brothers, and Jalal 
Khan abandoned his government and took refuge with the governor of 
Gwalior but meeting with no success, fled to the court of Sultén Mahmid 
of Mélwah, and succeeding as little there, he set out for Gondwanah. 
There the royal partisans* seized him and carried him to the king by 
whom he was put to death. During his reign various chiefs revolted, such 
as Daryé Khan Loh&ni viceroy of Behar, and his son Bahadur Khan had the 
Khutbah read and the coin minted in his own name. Daulat Khan Lodi fled 
to Kabul and sought protection at the court of Baber, whom he led to the 
conquest of Hindustan while affairs resulted in a prosperous issue. 


2 Removing the name of Aléu’ddin return from Etawah that he was seized 
from the Khutbah, and assuming the with illness. Suketa or Saketa aoc- 
insignia of royalty. Ferishta cording to the I. G. is one of the clas- 

* This story is also told in Ferishta. sical names borne by Ajodhya, the 

* “Near Bhaddéwali, one of the depen- ancient capital of Oudh. Abul Faszl 


dencies of Saket,’’ Ferishta; but Abul 
Fazl places Bhadauli in the Sarkar of 
Behér in the Agra Sabah. It was on his 


places Sakefh in the Sarkér of Kanauj. 


* He was captured by a body of Gonds. 
Ferishta. 


a Spee 


Subah of Léhor. 


It is situated in the third climate. 


Its length from the river Sailaj 


(Sntlej) to the Sind river is 180 kds. Ita breadth from Bhimbar to 
Chaukhandi one of the dependencies of Satgarah,! 86 kés. It is bounded 
on the east by Sirhind; on the north by Kashmir ; on the south by Bikanér 


and Ajmer; on the west by Multan. 


flow from the northern mountains. 


It has six principal rivers which all 


(1.) The Sutley the ancient name of which is Shattudar® and whose 
source is in the Kéhlor hills. Rupar, Machhtwdrah and Lddhtdnah are 
situated on its banks, and it receives the Bidh at the Bauh® ferry. 

(2.) The Bidh (Beds) was anciently called Bipdsha, (Sansk. Vipasa 
Gr. Hyphasis). Its source is named Biahkund in the Kullu mountains 
in the vicinity of which the town of Sulfdnpur* stands above the river. 

(3.) The Ravi, the ancient Frawati,® rises in the Bhadrdl® hills. 
Lahor the capital, is situated on its banks. 

(4.) The Chendb, anciently Chandarbhkdgd From the summit of the 
Khatwér’ range issue two sweet water streams, the one called Chandar, the 


2 Satgarha is situated 13 miles east of 
Gugaira on one of the projecting points 
of the high- bank which marks the 
limits of the windings of the Ravi on the 
east. The name means ‘seven casties’ 
but these no longer exist. There is an 
old brick fort and several isolated 
mounds which mark the site of an an- 
cient city. Cunuingham, p. 212. 

2 Zapadsos (various reading Zapa8pns) of 
Ptolemy: the Sydrus or better reading, 
Hesidrus of Pliny. It rises like the Indus 
on the slopes of the Kailés mountains, 
the Siva’s paradise of ancient Sanskrit 
literature, with peaks 22,000 feet high. 
The twin lakes of Mdaénasarowar and 
Rakas-tal, united with each other, are 
its direct source. See I. G. 

® In the maps, according to the text 
note, Baupiér. The junction is at the 
south boundary of the Kaparthala state. 

* It is in Kullu proper on the right 
bank of the Beas in lat. 31° 68’ N., and 
long 77°7’ E, at an elevation of 4,092 
feet above sea level. It is perched on a 


natural eminence, once surrounded by a 
wall. Only two gateways remain of the 
ancient fortifications. I. G. 

6 Hydraotes of Arrian. 

6 Var. Bhadré It rises in the northern 
half of the Bangéhal valley in Kangra 
dist. 

* Var. Khatwaréh. Another variant 
is Kishtwdrah and undoubtedly the true 
reading. The 1. G. places Kistawdr in 
the Kashmir state, lat. 38° 18’ 30’ N., 
long 76° 48’ E. near the left bank of the 
Chenab which here forces its way through 
& gorge with precipitous cliffs 1000 feet 
high. The course of this river and 
details of its volume will be found in 
Genl. Cunningham’s Ladak and ia 
Drew’s ‘Jummoo and Kashmir’ where 
the history of Kishtwér is briefly 
sketched. Kdshtuvdra is said by Canning- 
ham to signify ‘abounding in wood.’ 
The Chenab is called Sandabad by Ptole- 
my but the Greek historians of Alex- 
ander named it Akesines because its 
proper name was of ill omen, frum its 
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other Bhdgd which unite near Khatwdr and are known by the above name 
whence they flow by Bahlélpir, Sidharah and Hazarah. 

(5.) The Brhat,' anciently called Bidasta, has its rise in a lake in the 
parganah of Vér in Kashmir, flows through Srinagar and enters Hindu- 
stan. Bhérah’ lies on its (left) bank. 

(6.) The source of the Sindh (Indus) is placed by some between 
Kashmér and Késhghar, while others locate it in China. It flows along the 
borders of the Sawdd territory by Afak Benares® and Chaupérah into 
Balichistdn. 

His Majesty has given the name of Béth Jélandhar to the valley 
between the Bidh and the Satlaj; of Bart, to that between the Bidh and 
the Rdévi; of Rechna to that between the Ravi and the Chendb ; of Jenhat* 
to the valley of the Ohendb and the Bihat, and Sindh Sdgar to that of the 


similarity thinks Bishop Thirlwall to 
AdeCav8povgayos ‘devourer of Alex- 
ander.’ Ladak, pp. 118, 352. The deri- 
vation of Chenéb from Ohtn-db is 
obvious, and is supposed to have been 
given from the notion of ita rise in 
Chinese territory, a supposition within 
approximate range of fact. 

* For the taxation fixed by Akbar on 
the districts bordering on the Jhelum, 
see Vol. I, p. 346, under Bihat. Bidasta 
and Bihat are corruptions of the Sansk. 
Vitasta, the Hydaspes of Horace, and 
the mora correct Bidagpes of Ptolemy. 
The pool of Vira Nég was walled round 
by Jahangir, but the true source of the 
river is more to the S.-W. in N. lat. 38° 
80’ and E. long. 75° 25’ Cunningham’s 
Ladék, p. 112. 

* In Shéhpér dist. lat. 82° 20° N., 
long. 72° 57’ E. The old town was 
destroyed by hill tribes, the new was 
founded about 1540, and was the centre 
of a mahal under Akbar. The ruins of 
the original city known as Jobn4thnagar 
are identified by Genl. Cunningham with 
the capital of Sopheites, contemporary of 
Alexander the Great. 


* It is so called by the Muhammadan 
historians in contradistinction to Katak 
Benares in Orissa at the opposite ex- 
tremity of the empire I. G@. On his 
return from Ké4bul, on the 14th Safar 
989 A. H. (20th March 1581), Akbar 
crossed the Indus at Attock and ordered 
the building of the fort, of mortar and 
stone in order to control that part of 
the country and called it Atak which 
signifies in the vernacular ‘hindrance’ 
or ‘ prohibition,’ it being forbidden to 
the Hindis tocrossthe Indus. Ferishta. 
The Swét territory is here meant, the 
river of that name, the Suastos of the 
Greeks (Sansk. Suvastu) rising on the 
east slopes of the mountaius which divide 
Panjakora from the Swat country, re- 
ceives the drainage of the SwAt valley 
and entering the Peshawar dist. north of 
Mlchni, joins the Kabul river at Nisatha. 
The course of the Indus has there a 
somewhat parallel direction. 

* Var. Jhat and Chhat, (under list of 
Sarkérs Chenhat) more commonly known 
as the Jech or Jechna Dodb. 
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Bihat and Sindh. The distance! 
between the Satlaj and the Bish is 50 kds. 
9 ” Bidh ” Ravi » |? ,, 
” » Ravi ” Chenab ,, 30 ,, 
" » Chenab ,, Bihat ,, 20,, 
es »» Bibat » Sindh ,, 68 ,, 

This province is populous, its climate healthy and its agricultural 
fertility rarely equalled. The irrigation is chiefly from wells. The winter 
though not as rigorous as in Persia and Turkestan, is more severe than in 
any other part of India. Through the encouragement given by His 
Majesty, the choicest productions of Turkestén, Persia and Hindust&n are 
to be found here. Musk-melons are to be had throughout the whole year. 
They come first in season when the sun is in Taurus and Gemini, (April, 
May, June,) and a later crop when he is in Cancer and Leo (June, Jaly, 
August). When the season is over, they are imported from Kashmir 
and from KA4bul, Badakshén and Turkestén. Snow is brought down every 
year from the northern mountains, The horses resemble the, Irak breed 
and are of excellent mettle. In some parts of the country, they employ 
themselves in washing the soil whence gold, silver, copper, rzi,* zinc, brass 
and lead are obtained. There are skilful handicraftsmen of various kinds. 

Lahor is a large city in the Bari Dodb. In size and population it is 
among the first. In ancient astronomical tables it is recorded as Lohdwar. 
Its longitude is 109° 22’, lat. 31° 50’. During the present reign the forti- 
fications and citadel have been strengthened with brick masonry and as it 
was on several occasions the seat of government, many splendid buildings 
have been erected and delightful gardens have lent it additional beauty. 
It is the resort of people of all countries whose manufactures present an 
astonishing display and itis beyond measure remarkable in populousness 
and extent. 

Nagarkét is a city situated on a hill: its fort is called Kdngrah. Near 
the town is the shrine of Mahamdya* which is considered as a manifestation 


2 Tieffenthaler quotes other measure- 
ments besides these, giving the reason 
for the variations in the differences of 
route, the incapacity of travellers and 
the universal ignorance of geometry. 

* This metal is defined at p. 4] Vol. I. 
as be composed of 4 sérs of copper to } 
of lead, and in India called Bhangédr. 

® Properly, lat. 31° 34’ 5” N., long. 
74° 21’ E. 


* The Great Illusion, or the illusory 
nature of worldly objects divinely per- 
sonified, an spithet of the goddess 
Durgé. The earlier name of Hardwar, 
Mayaptr, represents the ancient wor- 
ship of this supreme energy and ‘by her, 
whose name is Maya,’ says the Bhaga- 
vata the Lord made the universe. His 
temple still exists in Hardwar, and is 
described in Cunningham’s Anct, Geog. 
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of the divinity. Pilgrims from distant parts visit it and obtain their de- 
sires. Strange it is that in order that their prayers may be favourably heard, 
they cut out their tongues: with some it grows again on the spot, with others 
after one or two days. Although the medical faculty allow the possibility of 
growth in the tongue, yet in so short space of time it is sufficiently amazing. 
In the Hinda mythology, Mahamaya is said to be the wife of Mahddeva, and 
the learned of this creed represent by this name the energizing power of the 
deity. It is said that on beholding the disrespect (shown to her husband, 
Siva) she cut herself in pieces and her body fell in four places ; her head and 
some of her limbs in the northern mountains of Kashmir near Kamrdj, and 
these relics are called Sharada: other parts fell near Bijépir in the Deccan 
and are known as Tulj@ (Turja) Bhawint. Such portions as reached the 
eastern quarter near Kamriup are called Kamdkhya,! and the remnant 
that kept its place is celebrated as Jalandhari which is this particular 


spot.® 


1 The names in the text are incorrectly 
transliterated. 

3 The erudition of Professor Cowell 
has directed me to the source of this 
legend which may be read with varia- 
tion of detail in the preface to the Gopa- 
tha Bréhmana published in Nos. 215-252 
of the Bibl. Ind. pp. 30-35. It occurs in 
the 2nd Book in the germ which after- 
wards developed into the Pauranic tale 
of Daksha’s great sacrifice. This mind- 
born son of Brahmé and father of Uma or 
Durga assisted at a Visrasrig sacrifice 
celebrated by his father in which discour- 
tesy was shown to S‘iva. A quarrel broke 
out between Daksha and 8’iva, resulting 
in the exclusion of the latter from the 
great sacrifice to which the whole Hinda 
pantheon was bid. Uma seated in her 
blissfal mansion on the crest of the 
Kailésa mountain, saw the crowds pro- 
ceeding to her father’s court to which 
she repaired and learning the exclusion 
of her husband, upbraided her father for 
his injustice and refused to retain the 
body she had inherited from him, 
Covering herself up with her robe, she 
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gave up her life in a trance of medita- 
tion. The wrath of S‘iva incarnate in a 
giant form pursued the feasters and 
created stupendous havoc. Vishnu un- 
able to pacify S’iva and knowing that 
his fury was kindled by the sight of his 
dead wife, cnt the body to pieces bit by 
bit with his discus and threw it about 
the earth and thus calmed the irate and 
oblivious deity who therenpon restored 
the killed and wounded to life and sound- 
ness. Daksla’s head having been burnt 
in the melée, it was replaced by that of 
a goat which happened to be at hand, 
apparently without remonstrance from 
the reanimated demigod or even his 
consciousness of the substitution. The 
Tantra Chuddmant is able fortunately 
to detail the portions of the body and to 
identify the places where they fell. 
As these are said to be still held in 
high veneration, I record them for 
the instruction of the curious or the 
devout. 

1. The crown of the head at Hinguld 
(Hinglaj). 2. The three eyes at Sarka- 
rara. 8. The nose at Sugandhé. 4. 


In the vicinity torch-like flames issue from the ground in some places, 
and others resemble the blaze of lamps.'' There is a concourse of pilgrims 
and various things are cast into the flames with the expectation of obtain- 
ing temporal blessings. Over them a domed temple has been erected and 
au astonishing crowd assembles therein. The vulgar impute to miraculous 


agency what is simply the effect of a mine of brimstone. 


The top of the neck at Késmira. 65. 
The tongue at Jwalamakhi. 6. Right 
breast at Jalandhara. 7. Heart at Vai- 
dyanftha. 8. Knees at Nepfla. 9. 
Right hand at Mdnasa. 10. Navel at 
Ukala. 11. Bight cheek at Gondaki. 
12. Left arm at Vahulé. 13. Elbow 
at Ujjayani. 14. Right arm at Chat- 
t6la, Chandrasekhara. 15. Right foot 
at Tripura. 16. Left foot at Trisrota. 
17. +a ai’dia at Kamagiri (Kamékhya). 
18. Right great toe at Yugddyé. 19. 
Other right toes at Kélipitha (Kalighat). 
20. Fingers at Praydga. 21. Thighs 
at Jayanti. 22. Earrings at Varanasi. 
28. Back of the trank at Kamydsrama. 
24. Right ankle at Kurukshetra. 25 
Wrists at Manivedaka. 26. Back of the 
neck at Srisaila. 27. Backbone at Kanchi. 
28. One hip at Kdlamddhara. 29. Other 
hip at Narmadé. 30. Left breast at 
Rémagiri. 31. Hairs of the head at 
Vrindd4vana. 32. Upper row of teeth at 
Suchi. 83. Lower ditto at Panchaséga- 
ra. 34, Left talpa (shoulder-blade) at 
Karatoyé. 35. Right ditto at Sripar- 
vatta. 36. Leftankle at Vibhésha. 87. 
Belly at Prabasha. 88. Upper lip at 
Bhairavaparvata. 89. Chin at Jala- 
sthata. 40. Left cheek at Godavari. 41. 
Right shoulder at Ratnaévali. 42. Left 
shoulder at Mithila. 43. Legbone at 
Nalépéti. 44. Ears at Karmita. 465. 
Mind (?) at Vakresvara. 46. Palm at 
Jasora. 47, Lower lip at Attahasa. 
48. Necklace at Nandipura. 49. An- 
klets at Lanké. 60. Toes of left foot 
at Viréta. 51. Right leg at Magadha. 


1 See Higel’s Travels in Kashmir | 
p. 42, forthis phenomenon. The text haa 


J for Jy “Y which is a lamp inthe 
shape of a platter, three feet in height | 
from the base, and about 6 inches | 
diameter at the top; having in tho | 
middle a small tube with two holes 
through which the wick is fed by 


oil or grease ( *y ) kept in liquefac- 
tion by the flame. This shrine is the 
famous Jidldmukhi (mouth of Flame) 
distant two days’ journey from Kéangrae 
It is thus described by Tieffenthaler or 
Bernoulli for him. ‘Au milieu da 
temple, qui est entierement oceint de 
murailles, est un creux long de 1$ anne, 
de la méme largeur et de la méme pro- 
fondeur, d’ou s’elancent des fiammes. 
On y jette du bois de Sandal, du riz, de 
Vhuile, du beurre, du l’esprit de vin, des 
amandes et d’autres choses que le feu 
s6aterrain consume et réduit en cendres : 
les Gentils prennent ensuite ces condres, 
s’en frottent doucement les yeux et le 
front et les conservent dans leurs mai- 
sons comme des reliques sacrées. De 
trois autres endroits creusés dans le mar 
sortent encore des flammes brillantes ; 
le peuple superstitieux se prosternent 
& la vue de ces flammes et adorent en 
suppliant la divinité qu’il croit cachée 
sous la forme du feu. Autre fois il 
offroit 4 cette idole qui vomit des flam- 
mes, une tete coupée avec une serpe do 
vendangeur; mais cela se pratique rare- 
ment aujourdhui. On monte & ce tem- 
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In the middle of Sindh Sdgar near Shamedbid is the cell of Baélndéth 
Jogi which they call Tilah Bdindth.! Devotees of Hindustan regard it 
with veneration and Jogis especially make pilgrimage to it. Rock-salt is 
found in this neighbourhood. There is a mountain 20 kés in length from 
which they excavate it, and some of the workmen carry it out. Of what is 
obtained, three-fourths is the share of those that excavate and one-fourth 
is allotted to the carriers. Merchants purchase it at from half to two 
dims a man and transport it to distant countries, The landowner takes 
10 déms for every carrier and the merchant pays a duty of one rupee for 
every 17 man to the state. From this salt artificers make dishes, dish- 
covers, plates and lamp-stands. 

The five Dodbs of this province sre subdivided into 234 parganahs. 
The measured land is one krdr, 61 lakhs, 55,643 Bighas, and 3 Biswas. 
The gross revenue is 55 krérs, 94 lahhs, 58,423 ddms. (Rs. 1,398,646-9-2), 
Of this 9& lakhs, 65,594 déms. (Rs. 246,639-13-7) are Suytrghal. The 
local force consists of 54,480 Cavalry and 426,086 Infantry. 


Sarkdr of the Bet® Jalandhar Dodb. 


Containing 60 Mahals, 3,279,302 Bighas, |? Biswas. Revenue 124,365,- 


212 Déms in money. Suyttrghdl 2,651,788 Ddms. Castes, various. Caval- 


ry, 4,155. Infantry 79,536. 


ple par un escalier d’cnviron 100 
marches. Du sommet de ia montagne 
coule un ruisseau qui se jette dans un 
baasin & peu de distance du temple. Le 
tron par lequel la source s’elance se 
nomme Goree Debbi, oe qui signifie: la 
boéte de Gorecniét, parceqdil s’asseyoit 
en cet endroit pour se livrer 4 la con- 
templation.. La contrée dans laquelle le 
temple est situé se nomme Radjcoder 
et l’endroit a Je nom de Tagréta.” See 
the I. G. under Jalandhar for the Jawila 
Mukhi legend. 

* General Cunningham (Ancient Geog. 
of India, p. 164) says that the Tila range, 
20 miles in length, ocoupies the west 
bank of the Jhelum from the east bend 
of the river below Mangala to the bed 
of the Bunhar river, 12 miles north of 
Jalélpur. The full name is Gorakndth 
ka Tila, the more ancient, Bdlaath ka Tila, 


both derived from the temple on the 
summit dedicated to the sun as Balnath, 
but now devoted to the worship of 
Goraknath, a form of Siva. The name 
Balnath, he oonsiders older than the 
time of Alexander identical with Plu- 
tarch’s Hill of the Elephant, but his 
inferences are more plausible than 
secure. 

* The spelling of this word has several 
variants, but its true orthography seems 
to be aby “beth.” Sandy unpro- 
ductive soil. The I. G. interprets it 
equivalent to khddar, low alluvial soil 
and productive, but its fertility depends 
on the deposit of silt during inunda- 
tions, and thus both significations may 
hold good, General Cunningham derives 
it from the “‘ back’ (péth) of the Daitya 
King Jalandhara who was crushed under 
Jawala Mukhi by Siva and whose torso 


Bighas 
Biswas. 
Islimébéd, | 8,788 
Pati Dhinét,' eee eee 57,866 
Bhingé, eee eee §1,089- 13 
Bajwarah, eee eee 12,3638 
Bhalén, has a stone fort, ... $2,761 
Barwah, se oe | 18,611 
Pélakwah,? bee Sas 4,582 
Bachhrité,° eee eee 4,216 
Beséli and Khattah, 3 
Mahals,* Mus sas 11,405 
Talwan, st 201,450 


TatérpGr, has a stone fort,...| 3,458 
Jalandhar, has a briok fort, 474,308 


’ Chaurisi. one «| 96,880 
Jeoré, eu “oie 48,124 
Jasén Bal&kcti, has a stone 

fort, eee eae 15,064 
Chitér or Chitér,® ies Pre 
Hajipér Sériyénah, «| 69,255 
DAdrak,’ i¥s -.- |497,202-11 
Désdhah, has a brick fort,... | 157,962 
DadyAl, has a stone fort, ... 84,150 
D4dah, Do. Pe 30,218 
Darparah, | 26,444 
Dardhi, ; P 15,054 
Dénnf&gér, “ ; 11,490 
Dhankali, a . 1,880 
Rahimfbéd, ‘ “e 8,750 
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oo 5 4 § | Castes. 
é |8| 

458,122 ou 15 | 200 | Afghén 

3,601,678 | 80,607/| 80 | 400 | Nard, (var 
Mari. 

2,760,680 | 10,282] 20; 800 | Do. (var 
Bérad.) 

2,425,818 689 | 80 | 200 | Khéri 
Waihah 

1,805,006 ade 70 | 1000 | Dhédwil 
(var. Déal.) 

668,000 . eae 

160,000 ese ese ovo 


6,780,887 | 804,889 | 70 | 700 | Main.’ 
14,751,626 | 778,167 | 100| 1000 | Afghan 


6,468,913 | 255,616 | 50 | 1000 | Afghén. 
2,474,854 | 28,527 | 50 


600,000 | .., | 500} 8000 | Jaswil, 
818,000 | ...  |100] 2000 | Sombansi. 
2,698,874 | ... | .. 
9,707,993 | 92,168 | 160] 4000 | Khéri 
4,474,960 | 67,249]... | .. | Khokbar® 
1,650,000 |... | 800| 4000 | Sasahwél. 


600,000 | |.. 1100] 1000 | Sombansi. 


2,480,689 | 18,631| 80 | 200 | Khéri 
Wiah. 


lies under the upper part of the Dodb, 
and concludes characteristically that 
Akbar accepted this version by his ap- 
plication of the name. Ancient Geog. 
of India, p. 138. 

2 Var. Dhaniyét. Compare these 
names, with the nominal list of Sarkdrs 
and Mahaelse of Lahor under the ten 
years’ rates. 

® Var. Balukwéh. Palkwfdrah. (T. 
do.). Bélkwdérah. Text-note says 
Pélakwéh in maps is north of Ménsawél. 


* Text-note. In maps Bachherti and 
in one MS. local force, 2 Cavalry, 10,000 
Infantry ;. 

* Var. Betaéli and Khésah. Bélsati 
and Kanab. 

® See Vol. I, p. 526, a subdiv of 
Ranghar Ré&jpits. 

6 Text note: in maps Chandér near 
the Béas. 

7 At p. 110 Dérdak. 

8 See Vol. I, p. 456. 


es 


o" : 
Bighas, | Revenue | ‘@. 
Biswas go 7 E Caates 
Seat 
a o| 4 
Ré tan, has a stone 
eee ..._ | 1:800,000 Pa ee eee 
Sulthnpér, has a brick fort, | 101,865 | 4,020,282 | 405,830 | 200] 1000 | Bhatti. 
Sénkarbanot, ... ive 59,952 | 2, 683, 225 16,485 | 60 | 500 | Khéri 
Wahah. 
Sakhet' #Mandawi, has 
copper and iron mines, ... 42,150 | 1,680,000 sis 100{ 8000 | Sombansi 
par, se evs 24,583 | 1,000,000 see ... | 2000 | Sasahwal.® 
Sibah, has a stone fort, ... | 8,114-18 800,000 ee 200 | 2000 Do. 
Sorén, es -. | 218,388° ee eee doh) <ake Pee 
Shaikhpér, se see 97,173 | 4,722,604 | 62,689 | 150] 2000 | Bhatti. 
Shergarh, ‘ “is 8,640 194,294 aig SG ihr eee senses 
lisépar, ooo e eee 346,667 eee eonten 
Kothf, wei .» | 116,286 | 5,546,661 | 80,670 Jat. 
Gath Dumbélah.* sink 58,088 | 3,670,087 4,580 Jat. 
Kotlah, 42,152 | 1,680,000 ze Jasrotiah. 
Kotlahar, has a " stone fort. 82, 982-16 1,810,847 sis 200 | 8000 | Kotlaharfah. 
Kharakdhér, 42 048-12 48 ,000 eee ies én averse 
Khéankhéré, has a stone under 
fort, .» | 6,021-16]} 240,000 ‘es Nakréh | Jaswél. 
Gangét, haa a stone fort, 6,021-16 | 240,000 ves ae wae Do. 
Khérah, ses «+ | 6,021-16| 240,000 as 20 | 4000 | Sdrajbansi. 
Ghawésan (var and @G. 
Ghawis.) 14,742-14| 686,906 ve ra ae sien 
éri, ee 15,959-8 536,414 17,810 ove *@e weeeee 
Lalsangi, tes 5,937 236,850 os ey eee ees 
Misni NGriah,® Ge 68,229 (21,061,665 6,156 | 20 | 400 | Bhatti. 
Mélsi, . | 64,653-17 | 1,828,559 | 1,217| 20 | 8000 | Ranghar, 
Jat. 
Muhammadpar, wee 88,281 | 1,802,558 | 10,558] 100] .009 arn lend 
Main. 
Ménsawil, “ ees 6,668 286,667 a via IN oes “dawas 
Maldt,’ ose eee 6,412 | 4,608,620 rr 268 sats eud-as 
Mandhétah, | 18,280 | 426867|/ 1. |u|... Dita 
Nakddar, es des 78,781 | 8,710,796 9,757 | 20 | 1000 | Mafn. 
Nankal, ove wel 4,808 267,270 re wee re Carer 
Nakroh,® ve eee 82,642 | 1,800,061 ase 500} 5000 | J aswil. 
Nonangal, _... ...| 46,180 | 2,815,868 | ... | 80] 800 | Baloch, Jat. 
Nandén, 183,489 | 5,300,000 ae 100} 1600 |N agarkotiah. 
Harhanah with ‘Akbarébéd, 
2 Mahals, oat .. | 626,889 | 6,032,082 | 49,650] 40 | 406 | Nérda. 
Hadiébéd, ae | 17,126 | 619,467] 2,067|...] ... aces 
> Var. Saket, Text-note: in maps ® Var. Nurbah, Nurtah, Nurinah. 
Saket and Mandi. © See Vol. I, 526. 
* Var. Sanahwil, Sasnahwal, Sinah- - * Var. Alhipdr Mal6t. 
wil. ® Var. Nakréddah: in the maps 


* One MS. gives this as the revenue. Nakrotah. 
* Soin the MSS. but text-note gives 
Gash Diwslah in maps: also in I. G. 


in Hoshiarpar Dist. 
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Sarkdr of the Bari Doab. 


Coutaining 52 Mahals. 4,580,002 Béghas, 18 Biswas. Revenue 
142,808,183 Dams revenue in cash from crops charged at special rates 
and from land paying the general bigdh rate. Suytrghél, 3,923,922 Dams. 
Castes, various. Cavalry, 31,055. Infantry, 129,800. 


Bighas, | Revenue 4 : | & 
Biswas. D. ga Z FI Castes. 
2 |s| 4 
Anchharah, aise or 500,000 see 50} 500 | Khokhar. 
Andérah, ae | 20,781 | 1,198,789 | 7,624 ]...] ... eens 
Abhipér, sis oe sie 168,000 ~ cae teas sansis 
U’dar, ee eee ooo 9,600 eee eee eee oosces 
Lahore city Baldah see Elliot 
p. 83. as eS ... {2,913,600 | ...  |5000; 4000 | __..... 
Phulwiri, sas oo. | 4727-10 452,694 | 143,955| 20; 100] _....... 
Phalré, ‘ve «| 106,463 | 2,418,268 | 138,268] 20] 100 | Sadhdl,* 
Bhalar. 
Panchgrémi, és .. | 65,557 | 1,461,680 | 78,177] 15 | 1000 | Khokhar. 
Bharli,* ve ee. | 17,967 | 4,060,607 | 209,789)... |... Sees 
Bhelwal, eae 62,875 | 3,181,699 | 225,408 | 20 | 400 | Jat. 
Pati Haibatpar,® .. | 1,576,683 |28,896,880 284.647 700 | 10,000) Jat. 
Batalah, ... | 615,479 |16,820,998 | 256,853 |200 | 6000 | Bhatti, Jat. 
Pathén, has a brick fort, ...{ 199,872 | 7,297,015 97,016 250 | 2000 | Bréhman. 
Paniél, ae ee. | 65,789 | 4,266,000 | 276,091 |160 | 400 | Jat Khatidn. 
Bigh, ie .. | 60,623 | 3,822,255 | 8,976 |200 | 2000 | Bhatti. 
Bahddurpfr, - 11,489 | 447,760 iva meals > ites —de-cees 
Talwérah, es oe 6,384 | 514,666 | 10,864| 20 | 200 | Bakkél. 
Thandét, a . | 26,222 | 610,064 | 8,284| 20] 600 | Afghén. 
Chandrau, . |7,194-10 | 268,568 .» |20] 100 | Jat, Sindhé. 
Chérbégh Barhi, 318 | 68502 | .. | ..] .. ae 
Jaméri (var. Chaméri), ... | 250,611 | 8,813,140 | 309,090 |200 | 2000 | Khokhar. 
Jalélébéd, ... | 152,058 | 5,168,119 | 30,456 |800 | 4000 | Afghén, Jat, 
Bhatti. 
Chhat and Ambélah, 2 
Mahals, iat we eee 2,800,000 , 50 | 600 | Réjpat Sém- 
bansi. 
Jatgar,* ne eae sis 45,600 gee) eee VP -- oasis 
Khanpfr, eee re ose 280,083 see 80 | 600 | Khokhar 
Débhawélah, ... ws | 121,495 | 6,282,189 ; 100 | 8000 | Jat. 
Dahméri,® wat bs ee 1,600,000 : 60} 1800 | a... 
Darwab, ee ove tea ; 50 


500 Réjpait Som- 
bansi. 


* Toext-note suggests Sindhu, as that “Var. Jatkar, Hankar, Chankar. 
and Bhalar are two among the very G. Jutker. 
numerous septe of the Jat tribe. ® Now known as Nérpar, according to 
* Var. Kharli in nominal list of Mahal a text-note, having been so called in the 
of this Sabah under ten years Rates reign of the Emperor Jahdngir, 
which ee. 


* See Cunningham, Anc. Geog. of 
India, p. 201. 


Bighas Revenue 
Biswas : t. Castes. 
s 
@ 
Darwah, Pe Poe wes 24,000 ese eee ose 
Sankh4 Arwal, ... ees 10,874 544,145 | 19,418 Arwal. 
Sindhaiwién, __... ... | 268,402 | 5,864,649 | 132,700 Jat Sindhé. 
Lahore suburbs, oe 11,401 674,053 | 202,800 sites 
ShéhpGr, aoe a 42,899 | 3,882,285 | 126,720 aeae 
Shérpar, soe ae “ 480,000 an sees 
Ghurbatréwan,® «. | 7,891-18 | 411,986 | 68,108 Jat Sindhs. 
Kasér, soe .. | 269,456 | 8,915,506 | 29,124 Bhatti. 
Kalénar, ae .. | 286,052 | 8,829,111 | 447,639 Jat, Bakkél. 
Kaon Wéhan, ... = 638,608 | 8,511,499 | 127,665 Khokhar, 
Bakh&s.® 
Khokhow4l,* _... me 75,194 | 8,475,610 8,610 Jat. 
Gwiliyar, me ...| 66,289 | 2,648,000 | 8,000 Rajptit 
Sdémbansi. 
Kfngrah, has a stone fort, .. ‘ies 2,400,000 os Sé6mbansi. 

‘ ; ; 182,518 sis a ces 
Karkéraon, am ae 16,000 (|) . asa] wea Wi abe NS. Oca ee 
Malik Shah, 28,684-9 | 1 476, 562 | 52,288 Bhandél, 

(var. Bha- 
dal. 
Man and Nabéh,® 3 Mahals. aes 2,400,000 sed Réjpat. 
Mahrér, sa seh 24,000 ia ‘doses 
Hoshiér Karnflah,® re 22,225 489,372 jek Jat. 
Seeaar ‘These four par- bee 9,600 wee Se eKe 
Bhatti 9 ganahs, are now eee eee coe ry) 
Jarjiysh,?) abandoned. ce ee a may 


Sarkér of the Rechndu Dodb. 
Containing 57 Mahale. 4,253,148 Bighas, 3 Biswas. Revenue, 
172,047,691 Dams. Suytirghdl, 2,684,134 Dams. Castes, various. Cavalry, 
6,795. Infantry, 99,652. 


4 bp 
Bighas | Revenue , P| 3 
Biswas. | D2 ga Ak eh eee 
a |o| a 
Amréki Bhatti, | 70,752-8 | 1,942,606 | 8,678 | 50 | 1000 | Bhatti. 
Lands of Bagh Rae Bochah. 2,683 52,887 ee ie ee ee 
Uminébéd, has a brick fort. | 615,676-4 | 24,858,006 | 498,480 | 500] 6000 | Khokhar, 
Chimah® 
&o. 
? Var. Dékar, Darodah Dfgar. * Var. Dhanah, Banah, in map Ombah 
* Var. Gharibrawan. south of Nérpér. 
* Text-note, suggests Baghéla. ® Var. Kariflah, Karb4lah. 
* Var. and G. Ghoghowél. ¥ Var. Jarjar. 


* See Vol. I, 456, n. 32. 


Panchnagar 
Parsaror (I (I. ‘6. "Pasrér), 


Badtbhandél,® 
Pati Zafarwil, has & fort, . 


Bhadrén,7 situate on a hill, 

Baldwarah, ase oes 
Bhatiyal, aie sey 
Ban, 

Téral, 
Taléndi, ey wee 
Chimah Chatah, ° eas 


Chandanwarak, 
darak), see 
Chhotddhar, ies 
Jabédhadi,’ _... 
Chanfwat, has a brick? fort. 


Jammifti, sitnate at the foot 
of a hill, and a stone fort, 
above it," 


Jasrbté, (in one M8 yy 
in another 

Chari Champé,™* 

Héfizébad, eee eee 
The lands of Kh4npar, __... 
Daulatpéar, eee eee 
D4ad BhandAél Barhi, de: 
Daulatabad, ete ooo 
Rfdpnagar ove ° 
Rinhé, ; ec30e e 
Rechné, e00 eee 
Séhimaili, ee wes 


Sidbpédr, ave 


1 Var. 

8 Var. 
Salah. 

8 Var. Badéhindal. 

4 Var. Bholrén, Bhodwan. 

5 Var. Barmaili. 

6 Var. 

7 Var. 

8 Var. 
G. Jeodhery. 


and G. Bijnagar. 


Bhadan. 


31,741 
609,858-4 


23,752-18 
6,108,148 


29,056 
20,312-10 


6,021-6 
2,407-18 
1,846-19 
88,669-8 
95,698-17 
95,698 


81,426-6 

22,858-5 

12,474 
154,154 


19,829-11 |3,956,000 


6,021-6 
169,499 


402 
4,779-10 
23,142 
14,868 


6,705 
58,850-8 


180,207 
162,891 
108,928 


Béjrah and Bélah, MahGd and 


Balinaés, Balihés, Malhds. 


Jtédhadi, Jiadbary, Habddhadi, 
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s | Cavalry. 


3 | Infantry. 


1,181,266 | 27,879 
27,078,588 | 486,551 | 200) 4000 
Télah &o. 
1,611,882 Baas Ali ees 
2000 | Jat, Bhél.- 
rén.* 
400 | Kélré. 
2000 | Manhiés.6 
ses 3000 | Baléwariah. 
96,000 |... 1000 | Bhétiyélah. 
48,000 sls 4000 | Manhés. 
2,144,945 | 8,400 2000 | Jat, Tiral. 
1,578,207 8,792 800 | Jat. 
5,878,691 | 26,489 1000 | Chimah 
Chatah. 
4,128,381 | 80,571 150 | Jat. Warak. 
1,391,692 ave sive errr 
815,687 | 31,135 Sei eeeese 
2,806,369 | 190,052 | 500) 5000 | Jat, 
Jabthar.’® 
en | | 20,000; Manhés. 
‘iv 400; 6000 | Malanhés. 
1,150,000 ae bigs Al. aadees 
240,000 eee 100] 1000 | Gwiléri. 
4,548,000 | 48,000/150| 160 | Jat Balhan! 
(Bhalar.) 
27,028 eee eee eee eeo0e0e 
115,050 aie Ss as sete 
1,725,089 | 287,082 |... |... | casas 
241,740 ses 10 100 Jat Salah, 
(var. Sad.) 
410,518 as cus dae ceases 
275,560 §,461/ ... - | Brahman, 
Béghbin. 
8,680,742 | 442,083 | 700] 7000 sbieve 
5,574,764 | 18,353| 40/1200] ...... 
3,127,212 | 76,972 |100| 2000 | Jat, Maréli. 


9 Var. Stone. 

10 Var. Jaubdhar, Habéhar. 

ll The town and palace standon the 
south bank of tke river Tévi a tributary 
of the Chenab; the fort overhangs the 
left or east shore at an elevation of 150 
feet above the stream, I. G. 

18 Var. and G. Charijind. 
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Bighas Revenue in 
Biswas. D. 2 7 a Castes. 
2 || 8 
Bidlkét, is situate on the 
edge of a ridge on the 
banks of the Aik torrent, 
has a brick fort, .. | 102,086 |22,090,792 | 184,805 | 500} 7000 | Jat, Gha- 
man! and 
Chimah. 
Sahajrio,? Sis 5,627-7 | 862,826 4,803 | 100} 1000 | Oh{mah. 
Sddharah, on the Chenb, 
has a high brick minaret, | 13),721-1| 7,096,710 | 99,781 | 100} 1000 | Do. 
Shdnzdah a ba 4 fu 64,140 | 1,636,480 ee 50 | 1000 | Jat, Hinjréo.5 
Shor, 107,347 | 2,278,940 | 6,061 |1000| 5000 | Jat, Langah, 
Sanéwal 
(Sahawal). 
Fatta Bhandal pay ; 7,826-7 | 618,917 5,842 | ... 
Fazlébéd, wes 2,116-7| 186,528 “ale er 
Gobindwil, wae Ke 65,069 | 1,268,957 | 194,622 | 50 | 3800 oes and 
at. 
K&thohéh, . |126,698-12 | 5,888,254 Sas 20 | 10,000) Kémwel (var. 
KahwaAl.) 
Gujrfn Barhi, ... .. | 2,681-14] 670,986 | 11,787)... ] ... 
Kalapind, eee 2,801-19 |} 208,964 | 21,702} ... | a. 
Ké4rnari,® aa ad called 
Sanié, 27,665-4 | 1,600,000 se 100| 800 
Kharli Tarli, sz 768,000 wile wink 
Lakhnér, aor 17,169-1 681,818 as se vee 
Mangatwilah, .. ... | 131,588 | 3,819,690 | 57,788 | 50 | 800 | Jat. 
Muhammad Bari Dékrko, ... | 16,661-6 | 1,127,908 8,367 | ... ee Jat. 
Mahrér, de 102,586-4 | 8,005 6Q2 6,602! 6| 600 | Bréahman. 
Méngri, eee 62,293 | 1,475,225 5,748 | 20 | 1000 | Silhariya and 
Mankét, inclndes 4 towns Gajar. 
each with a stone fort, ... 1,312 85,119 ici 30 | 1200 | Manhas. 
Wan, Lee wee | 140,284 $71,553 | 20,278 | 60 | 1000 |Jarak’? Silhar. 
Hamina 141,063 | 8,391,087 | 69,641 | 80 | 1000 | Jat. 
Hantiyél, (var. Hatiyél), 6,201-6 240,000 bes 80 | 200 | Hatiyélah. 


Infantry, 44,200. 


Ohenhat (Jech) Dodb. 


Containing 21 Mahals, 2,633,210 Bighas, 5 Biswas. Revenue, 64,502,- 
394 Déms. Suytrghdl 511,070 Dadms. Castes, various. Cavalry, 3,730. 


1 Var. Khams, Kiman, 

8 Var. Sajhréo, Sanjréo. 

3 Var. Jat. Mahjrio. 

* Var. Sh4hzédah Sanjrér, Shéhzadah 
Hinjréo, Shanzdah Sinjrdo, (Do. G.). | 
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&§ Var. Mahjrdo, Sinjréao, Hijrdo. 

6 Var. Karbari, called Sanibé, Saniér 
Sas. 

7 Khérak Siharié, Hérak. 
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485,418 ee | ... | Gakkhar (see 
Vol. 1.456). 
892,000 see 800 | 3000 | Manhés. 


Bhimbar, ... .. | 912,107-7 {19,910,000 | 68,560 | 700 |10,000 


Andarhal, oes ees 81,070 
Akhand6r Ambé4ran, o 9,866-5 
Bhérah, on the banks of the 
Bahlélpar, on the banks of 

the river Chenab, ... | 170,607 
Bolét, bee wes 8,748 


Bhimbar, situated on the 
banks of the stream, .... 28,668 


Bhada, és ae 4,717 
Béohati, ae ~— 2,874 
B4ilé and Pua 42 Mahals,| 27,421 
Shérpér, 169,874 
Shakarpir, ove eee 7,684 
Gujrat, sus .-. | 285,094 
KariyAli, 67,818 
Khokhar, has a brick fort ... 92,826 
Ghari, on the river Bihat, . 20,176 
Lélér, cecal from Khu- 

shéb, ee ... | 192,268 
Mangili, 2,839 
Malét Rée Kedari, situate 

onahill, ... 17,007 
Haréo, cea -.. | 247,878 


Hazérah, has a brick fort, ... |} 270,592 


8,880,575 | 10,688 | 100] 600 | Jat. 
400,080} ... | 60] 800 


1,200,000 die vos | eee 
192,000 as 80 | 1200 | Jat, Suand: 
wiAl.3 


57,222 via 10 | 100 | Manghar- 
wil. 
736,741 Sis 200] 800 | Khokhar. 
8,121,646 8,497 | 100] 1000 | Jat, Khokar, 


Jandér. 
1,060,819 o Sauls ial 
8,266,150 ...  |1201 1000 
2,648,270 | 6,633 | 100] 2000 
2,820,594 ) 68,410 | 100} 1000 | Khokar. 
1,505,241) ds 20 | 2000 Do. 


8,746,166 | 11,290 | 200} 2000 | Khokhar and 
Mikan.& 
432,000 dak 400} 2000 | Manhas. 


370,649 | ... | 40| 400 | Manghar- 


wal. 
9,160,828 | 76,321 | 300; 8000 | Tat, _—_Bar- 

wanij. ? 
4,689,136 | 219,636 | 700} 3000 | Jat, Khokar 

Baranij ? 


Sindh Sdgar Dodb. 


Containing 42 Mahals, 1,409,929 Bighas. Revenue, 51,912,201 Déms. 
Suyurghdl, 4,680 Ddms. Castes, various. Cavalry, 8,553. Infantry, 69,700. 


1 See p. 180, Bhérah is on the left 
bank of the Jhelum. The Bhimbar 
torrent rising in the second Himalayan 
range flows within 4 miles N. W. of 
Gajrét and eventually joins the Jaldlia 
ndéld a branch of the Chenab. I. G. 


2 Var. Bhéawé4l, Bhadwal 
8 Var. SakkarwAl. 

4 Var. Dudwél. 

6 Var. Sakan, Masin. 


Akbarfbéd Tarkhéri, —... 
Atak Benéres (Attock), 


Awédn, here are horses of good 
breed,* ie 


Paharhalah, has a stone fort, 
below the fort runs the 
river Sowéri® (Sohén), 


... | 192,247 
Bél Ghazi Khén, ove 


917,426 


Bala Khattar, ... eas 5,825 
Para’ Khattar, ... Sus 1,196 
Balékidhan, _... ae 7,679 


Tharchak’ Dimi, 

Sabarban district of Rohtas, 
has a stone fort, beneath 
which flows the Kuhén 
stream,® ee 

Khbushéb, situate near the | 
river Bihat (Jhelum) the | 


greater part is jungle, ...{ 73,086 


’ 


120,884 


Dén Gari, aa 147,647 
Dhankot situate on the banks 

of the river Mihran, vis., 

Indas, has a salt mine, ... 8,927 


5,491,788 vee 


260, 575 wee 


0,403,140 67,062 


2,702,509 |... 


3,301,201 |... 


480,000 toe 


15,000 | Gakkhar. 

5000 | Khatar, 
called also 
Salésah.* 


500 | Aw&hn. (See 
Vol. I. 456, 
n. and I. GQ. 
under 


Hazara). 


1500 | J4énéhah 
(Janjuah, 
see Vol. I, 
456 ) 
100 | Khattar. 


600 | Gakkhar. 
1000 De. 


8000 | Gakkhar, 
Bagiyal. 


7000 | Afghan 
Niyazi® and 
Khél. 
1600/10,000 | Gakkhar. 


150 | 4000 | Awan. 


1 Var. Barkhéri. In maps Tark Pari. 

® Ferry receipts. 

* Var. Karan called Halasah, Saldsah, 
Salamah. For Khatar, see Vol. I, 456. 


* The text has uss marked as doubt- 
fal but the variants incorrect and un- 
meaning as they are, confirm Tieffentha- 


ler’s reading of sh yl “chevanx de 
bonne race.” 

5 Var. Sowé’i. T. Soi but there can be 
no doabt the Sohn is meant which rising 
in the Murree Hills passes, according 
to the I.G. “near the ruined Ghakkar 
fortress at Pharwaila.”’ 

6 Var. Paru, Bhiro, Text note. ‘ Xhd- 


tar” now comprises Harri Khattar and 
Ndla Khattar. 

* Var. Bharchak. 

* The fort built by Shér Sh&h as a 
cheek on the Gakkhar tribes, now in 
picturesque ruin. It is situated in the 
Salt Range ona gorge overlooking the 
Kuhén Nadi 11 miles north-west of 
Jhelam town. The walls extend for 
three miles and encircle the rocks which 
command the entrance of the pass. 
Some parts have a thickness of from 80 
te 40 feet. One gateway still remains 
im excellent preservation. I. G. 

® See Vol. I, p. 484, and under Kabul 
of this volume. 
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Fr -| oe 
Bighas evenue bo. b> 
ta ea a Ba | #] | Castes 
De 3 & 
=] & =| 
| >) _ 
Darband, (here two unintel- 
ligible words), oes ted 8,100,000 Janéhah 
in money. (Janjdah). 
Dharab, wes 2,330 96,000 ag 20 | 150 Do. 
Didwat, - ren 2,830 96,000 : 20 | 300 ‘Do. 
Réshan, as Sau 1,195 92,496 10} 200 | Awan. 
Shamsab4d, aa 24,664 | 7,034,503 50 | 5600 | Gakkhar, 
(var. Kho- 
Patélé (var. Batélé, Midlé, khar). 

Shambala), ... 11,146 624,000 100; 1600 | Jénéhah. 
Fatebpir Kélauri (var. Ka- 

nanri and T.), .. | 157,042 | 4,261,831 er 500 |10,000 | Gakkhar. 
Kalbhalak, es 40,918 | 2,888,253 | 18,176 | 30 | 200 | Baloch 
Ghéb (var. Khét, Khés, 

Khep), . | 16,961 984,161 ... |800] 1200 | Khattar(sio). 
Khar Darwizah,. 4,316 24,541 50 | 300 | Jandhah. 
Kirjhék,* 21,491 961,755 100| 1500 Do. 
Kachakot, one kbs distant 

from this parganah is the 

spring of Hasan Abdal?... 5,825 840,000 es 50 | 2000 | R&walah 

Tarin 
Afghan. 
Kahwan, bas a stone fort, . 4,660 192,000 “ 10 | 200 | Jaéndéhah. 
Kambat, 2,380 96,000 wat 5 
Langahtiyér, (var. G. Siydr). 2,330 96,000 : 10} 100 
Makhidlah, has a stone fort 

on a hill—there is scarcity 

of water—has a salt mine 

and a shrine, a 9,320 834,000 waa 100 | 1500 | J&ndéhak. 


1 Said by Cunningham, (Anct. Geog., 
p. 168 and pronounced Girjhak) to be 
the Hindu name for Jalalpar, the pro- 
bable site of the famous city of Bukephala 
built in memory of Alexander’s horse. 

* This well-known village lies on the 
road between Rawal Pindi and Peshawar 
which with its ruins, says the I. G., 
forms part of a group of ancient cities 
lying round the site of the ancient 
Taxila. Hwen Thsang the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim of the 7th Century A. D. 
visited the tank of the Serpent King, 
Elapatra, identified with the spring of 
Bab& Wali (Kandahéri) or Panja Sahib. 
The fountain is hallowed by legends of 
Buddhist, Brahman, Moglem and Sikh. 


The shrine of Panja Sahib crowns a 
precipitous hill about one mile east of the 
town, and at its foot is the holy tank, a 
small square reservoir, full of fish. De- 
lapidated brick temples surround the 
edge and on the west side the water 
gushes out from beneath a rock made 
with the representation of a hand, 
ascribed by the Sikhs to their founder 
B&ébé Nénak. The scenery is extremely 
picturesque; the river Haroh hard by 
affords excellent fishing, and on its near 
shore two ancient cypresses are the 
only epitaph above the tomb of one of 
Akbar’s wives. For Kachakét, see Cun- 
ningham, Anot. Geog., p. 116. 
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on 
Bighas Revenue | ‘& . an 
Biswas Pa BP g Castes 
iad a =] 
7) és) ~ 
Maréli, at the foot of a 
mountain, §,825 240,009 eae 15 | 600 
Malét, has a stone fort on a 
hill, és ws 3,236 183,238 ies 10 | 200 | Janohah. 
Nandanpir, has a brick fort 
on a hill, wee 40,997 24,110 4,110, 20; 160 Do. 


Niléb, (Indus) land included 
under (Attock) Bénares.... 8,787 481,305 


under 
Nérwi, on the Sind, — 997 38,' 91 .»  +Akbarabéd.|} Gakkhar. 
Nokésiral Khattar, wes 926 38,096 .- § 10} 60 | Khattar. 
Hazérah Karlak,’ 214,932 | 1,805,312 5,342 100; 600 | Déldzak 
Afghén. 
Hatiyér Lang, ... one 7,281 800,000 oa | os .. | Bhakar bar- 
khatri (with 
illegible 
variants.) 
Hazérah Gfjrdn, es 6,575 280,896 ae ander 
¢ Akbar&ébad. 
Himmat Khidn Karman, ... 165 48,000 Sis Do. Gakkhar. 
Beyond the Five rivers (Birin « Panjnad*). 
3 + 
Bighas | Revenue . | | 
Biswas. | _D. ga r z ad 
o 3 | 
mM Oo onl 
Belét, ae nee eu 322,740 ins 100 10,000 | Baloch. 
Sahlor, oie ean ous 1,700,000 soe 40 700 | Chandel and 
others, 
Kahlér, (Punjab Hill State), ose 1,800,000 ‘is 50 | 1000 Do. 


Subah of Multan. 


It is situated in the first, second and third climates simultaneously. 
Before Tattah was comprised in this province, its length from Firozptr 


2 Var. and G. Farik. Var. and T. 
Karak. 

2 The valley of the Jhelum takes the 
name of Trfimdb (Three rivers) after 
ita junction with the Chen&éb and the 
R&vi and that of Panjnad (Five rivers) 
after receiving the united waters of the 
Beas and Satlej. 1.G@. This restricted 
signification cannot here apply. Certain 


outlying portions beyond the limits of 
the Punjéb Proper were evidently 
attached to the Stébahs of Lahor and 
Multan and to the sarkar of Dipalpir 
and were denominated—Birtn i Panjnad. 
Their position may be surmised but 
assurance is perhaps beyond reach. The 
first two of these three names I cannot 
satisfactorily trace. 
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and Sewtstdn, was 403 kés and its breadth from Khatpur! to Jatsalmir, 108 
kés, but since its inclusion, it measures to Khach (Gandavé) and Mekrén, 
660 kés. On the east, it marches with the Sarkdr of Sirhind ; on the 
north with Shér ; on the south, with the S#bah of Ajmer, and on the weet, 
with Khach and Mekrdn. For facility of reference, the two territories are 
separately described. Its principal rivers are the six already mentioned. 
The Bihat (Jhelum) joins the Chendb near the parganah of Shér and after 
a course of 27 kds, they unite with the Ravi at Zafarpér and the three 
flowing collectively in one stream for 60 kés, enter the Indus near U'ch. 
Within 12 kos of Firdzpiér, the Biah joins the Sutlej which then bears several 
names, vtz., Har, Hart, Dand, Nurni,’ and in the neighbourhood of 


nl 


1 Khatpér ie placed by Abul Faszl in 
the Rachna Doéb and by Tieffenthaler 
as the first stage in a journey from 
Lahor to Multén. ‘On passe en venant 
de Lahore per Kabpur, Gazarsaray, 
Noschhara, Satghara, Harpam, Mak- 
tounpour, Kanpour d’on l’on se rend tout 
droit a Moultan.” 

2 Tho text diffidently forms two namer 
of these four, vis., Harbéri, Dandnirni 
but the authority of the two hest MSS- 
(relegated to the notes) dividea them. 
One at least of these names, Dand, still 
lives in the local designation of a former 
bank of the Sutlej, whose shifting course 
has modified the aspect of the .country. 
One ancient bed, forming the base of the 
segment where the Sutlej after its junc- 
tion with the Befs curves round to the 
gouth-weat is called the Sukhar Nai (I. 
G.) which crosses the district east to west 
and joins the modefn channel near the 
borders of Sirsa. The Danda bank points 
to a still more ancient course crossing 
the south-west corner 35 miles east of 
the present stream, traceable as far a8 
Moodkee and thence at intervals to the 
Sutlej 15 miles farther north. The old 
beds of the Ravi and Be&s which former- 
ly united their waters much lower down, 
at present may be traced through a 
great part of the Béri Doéb. (I. G.) 
Tieffenthaler transforms the whole river 


system locating the confluence of the 
Ravi and the Galongara (his local name 
for the Sutlej] augmented by the Behks) 
within 8 miles of Uch and that of the 
Chenab and Ravi at a town named “Sok 
tanpour,” otherwise called ‘“‘ Noschahra,” 
near which the Révi, joined by the Sutle; 
and Beds falls into and loses its name 
in the Chenéb, and this river, now hold- 
ing the Jhelum, Ravi, Sutlej and Beds, 
continues to retain its own. See the 
ancient courses of these rivers in Can- 
ningham’s Ancient Geography of India, 
p. 220, et seq. General Cunningham bases 
his disoussion on Gladwin’s translatioa, 
vizs., ‘For the distance of 17 kés from 
Feerozpoor, the rivers Beyah and Sete- 
lnj unite: and then again as they pass 
along, divide into 4 streams, vtz., the 
Har, Haray, Dund and the Noorny: 
and near the city of Multan these 4 
branches join again,” and says that these 
beds still exist but their names are lost 
Now Abul Fazl does not say that the 
Sutlej divides into 4 streams, but that 
it bears several names. I have been 
careful to be exactly literal in my ver- 
sion. The difficulty lies in the meaning 


of the words &=**1 jle whe, «unites 
with those four”’ Gladwin understands 
the four which he divides, but there is 
no other tradition of their uniting near 
Multén, and the Danda and the Sukhar 
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Multdn, confluent with the former four, their accumulated waters unite. 
Every river that discharges itself into the Indus takes its name of Sindh. 
In Tattah, they call it Mihran.! 

To the north are the mountains. Its climate is similar to that of 
Lahor which it resembles in many aspects, but in Multén, the rainfall is 
less and the heat excessive. 

Multén is one of the oldest cities of India: Long. 107° 35’ ; Lat. 29° 52’8, 
It has a brick fort and a lofty minaret adds to its beauty. Shatkh Bahd- 
«ddin Zakartyd and many other saints here repose. 

Bhakkar (Bhukkur) is a notable fortress; in ancient chronicles it is 
called Manstérah.2 The six rivers united roll beneath it, one channel 


Nai certainly do not, for they strike the 
river at different points mach higher up. 
Abul Fazl is describing the rivers water- 
ing the Multén S4bah. He says they 
are the six previously mentioned, vis., 
under Lahor. He first speaks of the 
Jhelum and the Chendb and follows them 
to their janction with the Ravi and then 
to their meeting with the Indus. Here 
are four. He now turns to the Beds and 
Sutlej which join near Firozpuir and the 
stream after bearing several names be- 
comes confluent with ‘‘ those four’ near 
Multdn, not, I consider, with the four local 
hames, even were they separate beds, 
but with the four that complete the six. 
The doubt arises why he should place 
the junction near Multan instead of Uch, 
but this is not surprising to any one ao- 
oustomed to his obscure and vague style 
of narrative. Moreover the passage in 
the text resembles a notice of these six 
rivers in Baber’s Memoirs to which Abul 
Faz] was much indebted in the prepara- 
tion of this third book of the Ain. The 
passage is as follows: I use the trans- 
lation of Erskine. ‘To the north of 
Sehrend, six rivers, the Sind, the Behat, 
the Chenéb, the Révi, the Biéh, and 
the Setlej, take their rise in these moun_ 
tains, and all uniting with the Sind in 
the territory of Multdn, take the com- 
mon name of Sind, which flowing down 


to the west, passes through the country 
of Tatta, and disembogues into the 
sea of Oman.” Further the division of 
the Sutlej into the four local streams does 
not alter ita point of junction with the 
Chenéb for at p. 222, Cunningham says 
that Abul Fasl’s measurements of dis- 
tances from the confluence of the Chenéb 
and Jhelum to that of the Chenfb and 
Révi and the Chenéb and Indus agree 
with the later state of these rivers. 

1 The main stream of the Indus. 
See its course and the names of its chan- 
nels in Cunningham’s Ancient Geography 
of India, pp. 252, 272, 286, 298, &0. The 
Indus is called the Mihrén by Ibn 
Haukal but his information leads him 
to believe that its source is the Oxus 
from whence passing Multén and being 
joined by the Sind! at three marches 
from that town falls into the sea at 
Dambal (Debal). Ousely, p. 155. 

8 Properly 80° 12’ N. Long. 71° 80’ 
46’. Tieff. gives the longitude from the 
Fortunate Islands at 108° bat this he 
considers excessive. Bahdu’ddin is 
mentioned in Vol. I, 899, and Ferishta’s 
monograph of the saint will probably 
satisfy his modern disciples. 

8 After the decline of the Arab power 
in Sind about A. D. 871, two native 
kingdoms raised themselves at Multén 
and Manstirah. The former comprised 


passing the southern face of the fort, the other the northern. The rainfall 


is inconsiderable, the fruits excellent. 


Between Siwi! and Bhakkar is a vast desert, over which for three 
months of the hot season the simoom blows. 

The river Sind (Indus) inclines every few years alternately to its 
southern and northern banks and the village cultivation follows its course. 
For this reason the houses are constructed of wood and grass. 

This Sébah comprises three Sarkdérs of 88 parganahs, all under aasess- 


ment for crops paying special rates. 


The measured land is 3,273,932 


bighas, 4 biswas. The gross revenue is 15 krors, 14 lakhs, 3,619 dame. 
(8s. 378,590-8-0), of which 30 lakhs, 59,948 déms (Rs. 76,498-11-2), are 
Suyirghdl. The local Militia consists of 18,785 Cavalry and 165,650 


Infantry. 


Sarkdr of Multan. 


Four Doabs. 


Containing 47 Mahals, 558,649 Bighas, 4 Biswas. Revenue, 53,916,318 


Dams. Suytrghdal, 5,494,236 Dams. 


Cavalry, 8,965. Infantry, 90,650. 


Bét Jalandhar Doab. 


Containing 9 Mahals, 52,090 Btghas. Revenue, 17,240,147 Déms. 
Cavalry, 1,410. Infantry, 17,100. 


Adamwéhan,® 
Jalalabad, 


the upper valley of the Indus as far as 
Alor; the latter extended from that 
town to the sea and nearly coincided 
with the modern province of Sind. 
Alor, or Aror, the capital, almost rivalled 
Multén and had an extensive commerce. 
I. G. Genl. Cunningham (Ancient Geog.) 
gives the name of Mansirah to the 
town founded, according to Masaddi, by 
Jamhir, the Moslem governor of Sindh, 
and named after his own father Mans Gr, 
go close to Brahmandabdéd as to be regard- 
ed as the same place. His learned dis- 
oussion depends too much on analogies 
of sound in names, to be quite convincing. 


See, also, Mansdra in Elliot’s Arabs in 
Sind, p. 50, et seq. 

1 Siwi, Sewistfin, and Sehwédn are 
constantly confounded or mistaken as 
Elliot remarks without, however, him- 
self determining the position of the 
first which is a town or the geographical 
limits of the second which is a pro- 
vince. Siwi is somewhat south of the 
direct line between Dera Ghazi Khana 
and Quetta, now well known as Sibi. 
Vol. I, p. 862, Sétwe. 

2 Var. and G. Daman. 

3 Var. Jhhar, Chhar. 
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Bighas | Revenue 4 : ; 
Biswas. ; so | E Castes. 
g a | 
@ 1) ht 
Donyapar, 2 ... | 27,889 | 1,876,862 | 11,998 | 60 | 400 | Uki,? Réna. 
Rajpéar, ees eek 1 368 90,397 xe 20 | 800 | Jdnah. 
Shérgath, ; See 76, 000 | 5,741,200 ve 400 | 4000 | Kachhi, 
Janah, 
Bikénah,? 
' Malah. 
Fathpar, ve me 61,797 | 4,008,661 | 24,596 | 500} 5000 | Jdanah. 
Kahrér,* wes see 47,695 805,866 | 40,981 | 100] 3000 | Janah. 
Khaibialdi,* de ; 80,411 594,283 — 200 Jat and an- 
other name 
illegible. 
Ghalu’ Khérah, 19,820 | 1,201,086 Sas 100| 2000 | Kalu, Jat. 
Bari Dodb. 


Containing 11 Mahals, 
9,863,341 Ddms. 


14,550. 
Bighas 
Biswas. 
Islampér, has a brick fort,.. 23,085 
Tsmailpar, 900 
Multan town, has a brick 
fort, T ae 2,324 
Tulambab, 19,310 
Villages of the “parganah of 
Chaukhandi, 2,927 
Boburban district of Multén, 36,925 
Villages of parganah of Khat- 
par, tes sae 2,487 
Do. Do. Deg® Révi,| 897-14 
Shéh Adilampar, 24,121 
Villages of parganah of Khéi- 
baldi, ja 7,584-19 
Matilah, 2,068 
2 Var. Uti. 
® Among some illegible variants, 
Thanah. 


® Var. and G. Khardar, but Kahror is 
well-known in Mault4én District. See 
I. G. and Cunningham, p. 241. 

* Var. and T. Khaildaldi. 
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137,629 Btghas, 138 Biswas. Revenue, 


Suytrghdl, 207,382 Dams. Cavalry, 775. Infantry, 
Revenue Pa 7 Castes 
: 4 a 
é 3 
1,650,896 | 60,304 8000 | Bhim, Maral 
49,982 |... 50 | Maral. 
1,719,168 | 88,980 | 50 | 1000 |Bhim,Shaikh- 
zAadah. 
1,200,778 | 16,766 | 800| 6000 | Séha. 
191,054 sis vee 
2,288,354 | 87,468 .. | Bhim. 
149,578 ees 
50,146 nae eee 
1,555,563 1,180 | 200| 4000 
490,654 “es ose 
608,418 | 8,698 600 | Jat 


® T. and G. Khelnu. 

© The Degh (I. G.) is the chief tribu- 
tary of the Ravi, which it receives after 
entering Montgomery District on its 
north-west bank and then passes into 
Multan District. 
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Rechndéu Dodb. 
Containing 6 Mahals, 83,229 Bighas, 18 Béswas. Revenue, 5,113,883 


Déms, Cavalry, 770. Infantry, 9,500. 
4 | 5 
Bighas | Revenne : 
Biswas. D. ga 7] | Castes. 
|e |4| 2 
Irajpar and Dég Révi, oes 87,230 | 2,877,300 ses 100} 2000 | Kharal. 
Chankhandi, ... ary 7,620 216,830 asa 100; 2000 Do. 
Khatpar, ee0 ee 8,887 505,898 eee 500 8000 Jat, Sindh. 
Dalibhati, ose .. | 8,768-18 256,569 avs 20 | 500 | Kbaral.' 
Kalbah, 16,208 | 9658,786| .., | 50 | 2000 | Jat, Séha. 
Sind Sdgar Déab. 


Containing 4 Mahals, 34,812 Bighas. 


Revenue, 2,178,192 Dams. 


Suyurghdl, 13,899 Ddms. Cavalry, 220. Infantry, 2,000. 


Bighas 

Biswas. 

Villages of Isl4mpéar, 5,775 

Rangpér, dee we | 22,907 

Raépur Kanki, ... oes 5,500 
Miscellaneous villages, 1 

Mahal, eee wes 600 


Beyond the Five, Rivers. 
Containing 17 Mahals,* 205,893 Bighds, 


tows! Bs LEE | con 
iS A a 
wm © = 
873,357 Ss is ae 
1,410,787 | 10,787 | 200} 2000 | Jat. 
806,068 2,662 | 20 600 | Bhim. 


$8,080 eee Cee ees 


(Birun 1 Panjnad.) 


13 Biswas. Revenue, 


18,820,255 Ddéms. Suytirghal, 88,688 Ddms. Cavalry, 5,800. Infantry, 


57,600. 


1 A slight notice of the Kharals occars 
in the description of the Montgomery 
District. I. G. 

* Of these Cunningham can identify 
but Uch, Diréwal, Moj and Marot, which 
he places, east of the Sutlej. The limits 
of the province of Multén in the time of 
Hwen Theang included the north half 
of the Bhawalpur territory in addition 


to the tract lying between the rivers, 
the north frontier extending from 
Derah Din Pan&h on the Indus to Pék 
Pattan, a distance of 150 miles; on the 
west, the frontier line of the Indas to 
Kkéupar, 160 miles ; on the east from Pék 
Pattan to the old bed of the Ghagar, 
80 miles: on the south from Khénpér 
to the Ghagar, 220 miles, p. 220. 


Bighas 

Biswas. 
Ubaurah, eke 11,820 
Uch, eae 29,056 
Bhurtiwdhan, (var. and G. 

Dadman), se 16,696 
Jamshér, oes ues 4,334 
Dadai, has a brick fort, 40,520-11 
Diwar i Awwal, (Cunning- 

ham. Diréwal), se 2,718 
Déd Khén, 17,890 
Villages of Réjpar, ‘ 452 
Rupari, acs 12,075 
Sitpar, ; 44,538-8 
Seorahi, 6.124 
Villages of Fatebpar, 5,224 

» Kahardr, 1,384 
Majlol® GhAzipar, we | 40,521 
Maub, has a brick fort. 

(Cunningham Moj.) ie 9,983 
Marét, do. nee 6,456 
Mahand Ses .». | 9,836-12 
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Revenue A i” BE 
éi d 
a |8| 8 
915,256 | 4,684 | 80; 500 
1,910,140 - |100; 400 
1,886,029 | 18,564 [200 | 2000 
848,087 .e {150 | 2000 
2,400,000 eee 4000|30,000 
140,000 eee 50 | 600 
1,440,000 , eee se 
29,854 ; ‘ 6 
1,080,000 i 
4,608,000 »  |1000/20,000 
28,800 ‘ 20; 100 
880,779 es eee eee 
87,289 eee oe ees 
2,400,000 oe ee ‘ 
707,069 | 20,440 | 50 | 1000 
204,000 «-. {200 | 1000 
8,014,000 200 | 1000 


Dhar. 
Shaikzadah, 
Bukhari 

Sayyid. 


Rajpat, 
Lodhi. 

Baloch, 
Bholdi and 
Nardi. 

Dadéai.? 


Riiput, Kot- 
wal. 


Afgh&n. 
Dhar. 


Karaishi. 
Bhatti. 


Sarkdr of Dipdlpir.* 


Containing 29 Mahale, 


1,433,767 Bighas, 8 Biswas. 


Revenue, 


129,334,153 Ddms. Suyiirghdl, 2,079,170 Dams. Cavalry, 5,210. Infantry: 


53,300. 


Bét Jalandhar Dodb. 
Containing 10 Mahals, 710,946 Bighas, 10 Biswas. Revenue, 88,808,855 


Dims. Suytrghdl, 1,481,564 Dime. 


Infantry, 20,400. 


Castes, various. 


Cavalry, 2,400. 


1 Var. Narwi Barwi. 
* Var. Daw&i, Dadai. 
* Var. and G. Mal6ét. 


* See Cunningham, 
graphy. 


Sarkér. 


Ancient Geo- 
India, p. 218, et seq for this 
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a : 
Bighas Revenue ‘ E 
Biswas. D. 5A 2 r Castes: 
5 B| § 
m2 Oo a) 
Pattan, (Pék Pattan) hasa 
brick fort, ... 49,014 | 2,628,928 | 599,989 | 100} 2000 | Bhil,Dhdékar 
Dip4lpur Lakci, has @ brick 
fort, oo. |242,844-11 /18,614,059 | 499,635 | 600} 7000 | Jat, Kho- 
khar, Kasa,' 
Dhanaksh&éh,* has a brick Bhatti. 
fort, = o«. | 60,676-1 | 3,484,875 | 87,152] ... | 400 
Deotir, ae was 40,730 | 2,489,850 | 23,400} 50 | 1000 | Jat. 
Rahmataébéd, ... ‘se 88,285 | 1,825,009 Se 100} 2000 | Baloch, 
Khokhar. 


Kabilah,® has a brick fort,... | 86,616-12 | 4,803,817 .. {1000} 2000 | Jdsah* Rami. 
Kiy4mpar paki has a brick 


fort, ... | 54,678-19 | 2,008,274 | 38,855 | 800| 2000 | Bhatti, Jat. 
Kalnéki Lakhi,... -.. | 56,243-8 | 2,885,969 | 98,809/| 50 | 1000 |} Do. do. 
Khokarféin Lakhi, aes 21,180 | 1,011,715 | 35,383 | 150] 1000 | Khokhar. 
Lakhbi Loskani,’ eos | 61,519-16 | 8,166,759 5,940 | 100} 2000 | Bhatti, 
Khilji. 
Bart Doab. 


Containing 6 Mahals, 193,495 Bighas,9 Biswas. Revenue, 1,175,393 
Dams. Castes, various. Cavalry, 1,100. Infantry, 14,000. 


@ ‘ 
Bighas Revenue | ‘m.- R 
Biswas. D. 3A ry g Castes 
a “a 
J 6 a 
ma © = 
——_——_ |---| |_| -——- 
Babrahpél,?—... ... | 18,717-9 | 1,175,898 | ... | 60| 6500 | Bhatti. 
Babé Bhoj. hasafort, ...| 39,385 | 2,020,256 | 20,256] 160| 2000 | Sayyid, Jat. 
Chahui,’ ? {| 25,993 | 1,200,600 600 | 60 | 2000 | Sayyid, &o. 
Rahimébéd, wae te 24,329 | 1,182,714 dee 60 | 500 | Kharal, 
Baloch 
Sadkharah,®_.., ..| 59,447 | 8,651,630 | 20,976 | 800) 4000 Do. 
Mandbéli, ... ©* ...| 26,624 | 2,703,429| |... |500/ 5000 | Bhim. 
? Var. Keséthi. Ravi tribes. Also Cunningham, p. 246. 
2 Var. and G. Dhanshéh. § Var. Ydskani, Losfani. G. Ydskéni. 
® Var. and G. Lakhi Kabilah. © Var. Bhirahpal. 
“Var. Jéiyah, see Johiya under * Var. Jabni. 


Montgomery Dist. in I. G. with other . * At p. 113, Sudkarah. 
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Rechndu Déab. 
Containing 7 Mahals, 142,856 Bighas, 2 Biswas. Revenue, 3,534,915 
Dams. Suytrghdl, 5,808 Ddms. Castes, various. Cavalry, 710. Infan- 
try, 6,300. 


A} 
Bighas | Revenue | ; sy 
Biswas. D. fa 3 a Castes 
S B “ 
a o| & 
Khénpar, SiG --. | 19,5699-18 | 1,285,740 | 80,880 | 30} 500 | Kbaral. 
Dalchi Chandhar, .. | 9,158-12 606,557 1,620 | 60 | 1000 | Chandhar. 
Shahz4dah Baloch, oo. | 12,749-12 789,742 Sus 100| 1000 | Baloch. 
Adbidi Abad, ... cae 6,975 843,932 aa 10 | 800 | Jat. 
Faryadabad, _... ae 18,708 | 1,098,694 ae 20 | 1000 | Jat. 
Kharal, wa see 83,732 | 1,907,069 | 2,800 | 300) 2000 | Khari. 
Mahés, ‘i dee 42,944 | 2,509,182 oan 200| 500 


Beyond the Five Rivers (Birin i Panjnad). 


Containing 6 Mahals, 386,470 Bighas, 7 Biswas. Revenue, 20,580,771 
Déms. Suyirghdl, 549,972 Dams. Cavalry, 1,000. Infantry, 12,300. 


Jalal4bad, 84,475-7 | 1,739,289 Ranghar, 
Bhatti,! 
Jat. 

Jangal, a ...| 18,012 | 653,516 Bhatti. 

Adlampar, Sais -». | 31,008-10 | 1,579,658 Ranghar, 
Jat. 

Firézpar, rae ee» (217,710-17 | 11,479,404 Afghan, 
Ranghar 

Villages of Lakhi Kabilah, 29,185 | 1,636,650 

Mubammadwat, «ee | 56,614-18 | 3,492,454 Bhatti, Kho- 

54 khar. 


Sarkar of Bhakkar (Bukkur). 


Containing 12 Mahals, 282,013 Bighas. Revenue, 18,424,947 Dams. 
Suytrghdl, 600,419 Dams. Cavalry, 4,600. Infantry, 11,100. 


* Text note suggests Latti as the be located in or about this region, their 
proper reading. As there are about 300 identification is almost as hopeless as 
clans of Sindhis, besides the tribes and their orthography. 


castes of Hindustan proper, that may 


Alor, has a fort, wae 
Bhakkar, has a strong fort, 


J&ndolah, oor oes 
atéi, oie oe 
Darbélah, ‘ F 
Sankar, ‘ - 
Sewi, ass or 
Fathp4r, ae wes 
Khajanah,* vs ae 


Khara Kékan, ... 
Kékhari, (var. Kékri), 
Manhalah, its 


1,182,150 
74,362 


3,102,709 
2,346,878 
1,262,761 
1,808,628 
1,381,930 
477,859 


2,106,431 
1,353,713 
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600 | Dharejab.! 
1000 | Mehar'_ and 
Rahar. 
800 | Jahna.3 


500 | Bhatti. 
1000 | Sahéjah.8 


1000 | Sahéjah, 


Dharéjah. 
645,205 1C00 | J4éman. 
2,732,331 1000 Dhfréjah. 


1000 | Mankrérah. 
28,944 | 500; 1000 | Dharéjah 


(var. H&re- 
jah). 
Kings of Multan.’ 
Years. 
Shaikh Yisuf, reigned... iiss si nee 2 
Sult4én Mahmud® (var. Muhammad Shéh) _... ee 
‘5 Kutbu’ddin, his son ok see . 16 
+ Husain, his son sa ves -. 30 


2 Var. Saranjah. The Dharejah forest 
isin Shikarpur District I. G.under Sind. 

2 Var. Janah or Jatah. i 

® Var. Sahechah, Sahja, Samjah. 

* Var. and G. Gharjanah. 

& This province, says the U. T., was 
first conquered by Mahomed Kasim at 
the end of the first century Hejira. It 
was recovered by the Hindus on the 
decline of the Ghazni power. After 
Mahomed Ghori’s subjugation it remained 
tributary to Delhi until 

A. H. A.D. 

847. 1443. Shaikh Ytsuf ostab- 
lished an independ- 
ent monarchy. 

849. 1445. Ray Sehra, or Kutbu’d- 
din Hosen Langa I 
expelled the Shaikh. 


A.H. A.D. 

908. 1502. Mahmid Khén Langa; 
his minister Jam 
Bayezid. 

931. 1524. Hosen Langa II, over- 
come by Sh&éh Hosen 
Arghin. Under Hu- 
mayin, becomes a 
province of the em- 
pire. 

* This name is altogether omitted by 
Ferishta who describes Kutbo’ddin’s in- 
trigue and succession, in his history of 
Multén. The name of Kutbu’ddin was 
Rae Sahra and he was _ governor of Sewi 
and the adjacent territory and the head 
of the Afghan clan of Lang&h. He died 
in A. H. 874 (A.D 1469), Husain Shéh 
in 904 or 908 (1498 or 1502) and Mahmud 
in 981 (1524). 
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Years. 

Sultén Firdz, his son ... sti’ ae sie 1 

iz Husain, a second time. 
eg Mahmid, son of Sultdn Firdz eis ges 
‘5 Husain, son of Sultaén Firéz é sé 1 

Sh&h Husain, (Arghin), ruler of Sind. 

Mirzé Kamran. 

Sher Khan. 

Salim Khén. 

Sikandar Khan. 

At one period the province was subject to the sovereigns of Delhi: at 
another it was under the control of the rulers of Sind, and for a time was 
held by the princes of Ghazni. After its conquest by Muizzu’ddin Sam 
(Ghori), it continued to pay tribute to Delhi. In the year A. H. 847 
(A. D. 1443) when Sultan Alau’ddfn reigned at Delhi, and constituted 
authority fell into contempt, every chief in possession of power, set up a 
pretension to independence. A noisy faction raised Shaikh Ytsnuf 
Kuraishi, a disciple of Shaikh Bahdu’ddfn Zakariya, to supremacy. He 
was subseqnently deposed and proceeded with haste to the court of Sultan 
Bahlél at Delhi. The sovereignty now devolved upon one of the Langéh 
family, who assumed the title of Sult4n Mahmud Shah. It is related that 
this chief had given his daughter in marriage to Shaikh Yusuf, and on the 
strength of this connection, used frequently to visit her alone, till one 
night by a successful intrigue he accomplished his design on the throne, 
During the reign of Sultén Kutbu’ddin, Sultén Mahmid Khilji advanced 
from Malwah against Multan but returned without effecting anything. 
Some maintain that the first of the Langd4h family who was raised to the 
throne was Kutbu’ddin. In the reign of Sultan Husain, Bahldl sent (his 
son) Barbak Sh&h with a force to reinstate Shaikh Ydsuf, but they re- 
turned unsuccessful. Sultén Husain becoming old and doting, placed his 
eldest son upon the throne under the title of Firdz Shah, and withdrew 
into retirement. His Wazir Imadu’l Mulk, poisoned him in revenge for 
the murder of his own son and Sultd4n Husain a second time resumed the 
sceptre and appointed Mahmid Khan, son of Sultan Firdéz, his heir. On 
the death of Sultan Husain, after a reign of 30 or 34 years,! Sultan Mahmid 
ascended the throne. During his reign several incursions were made 
by the Mughals who, however, retired discomfited. Some malicious intri- 


? Ferishta gives his death on the 26th The whole of this narrative in much 
of Safar A. H. 908 (1502) but adds that greater detail will be found in that 
another account makes it 4 years earlier. historian, 
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guers through jealousy created a misunderstanding between the Sultén and 
Jim Bayazid who had long held the office of prime minister, and misre- 
presentations cunningly made in a roundabout way, brought them into open 
conflict. The minister withdrew from Multan to Shér and read the 
khutbah in the name of Sult4n Sikandar Ldédi. On the death of Sultan 
Mahmid, his infant son was raised to the throne as Sultan Husain (II). 
Mirzaé Shah Husain (Arghtn) marched from Tattah and took Multaén and 
entrusted its charge to Langar Khan, Mirz4 Kémran dispossessed him of 
it and after him Shér Kh4n, Salim Khan and Sikandar successively held 
it till the splendour of Humaytn’s equal administration filled Hindastéao 
with its brightness and secured its peace. At the present day under the 
just sway of His Majesty his subjects find there an undisturbed repose. 


Sarkar of Tattah. 


During a long period this was an independent territory but now forms 
part of the imperial dominions. Its length from Bhakkar to Kach and 
Mekran is 257 kés, its breadth from the town of Budin to Bandar Ldéhari,! 
100 kés, and again from the town of Ohdndo one of the dependencies of 
Bhakkar, to Bikanér is 60 kés. On the east lies Gujardt: to the north 
Bhakkar and Séwi:* to the south, the ocean, and to the west Kach and 
Mekrdn. It is situated in the second climate and lies in Longitude 102° 
80’; Lat. 24° 10’.5 

The ancient capital was Brdhmandbad,* a large city. Its citadel had 
1,400 towers, at an interval of a tandb,® and to this day there are many 


1 See this name in the I. G. (Index), 
under ‘“‘Lahari Bandar,” and in Ounning- 
ham in his account of Sindh. (Ancient 
Geography). 

* The text is, I think, here in error 
in transforming this name into the 


Persian 9° with the isdfat, which the 
construction of the sentence does not 
properly admit. I am in concurrence 
with Gladwin and Tieffenthaler. 

* The town lies in Lat. 24° 44’ N. 
and Long. 68° E. 

* Identified by Cunningham with 
Harmatelia, (a softer pronunciation of 
Br&bmathala, or Brahmanasthala) of 
Diodorus and placed on the east branch 
of the Mihrén or Indus, 47 miles north- 


east of Huidarfbad, 28 miles east of 
Hala and 20 miles west of the eastern 
channel of the Indus known as NAra. 
He gives the number of bastions as 140 
on the authority of the MSS. bat both 
Gladwin and Blochmann concar iu 1,400, 
and there is no variant reading. His 
conclusion is, that the place known now 
as Bambhra ka thal represents the ruin- 
ed city of Mansura and the neighbonr- 
ing mound now called Dilura, Brahmané- 
bad. They certainly attest his industry 
and research if not his conclasion which 
the absence of local coins of Hindé 
origin, though many of Arab governors 
are found, somewhat impugna. 
5 See p. 61. 
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traces of its fortifications. Alor! next became the metropolis and at the 
present day it is Tattah, also called Debal. The mountains to the north 
form several branches. One of them trends towards Kandchdr, and another 
rising from the sea coast extends to the town of Kohbédr, called Rdmgar, 
and terminates in Sewist4n and is there known as Lakkhi.® This tract is 
inhabited by an important Baloch tribe called Kalméni,® consisting of twenty 
thousand cavalry. A fine breed of camels is here indigenous. A third 
range runs from Séhwén to Séwi and is called Khattar* where dwells a tribe 
named Nohmardt that can raise a force of 300 horse and 7,000 foot. Below 
this tribe, there is another clan of the Baloch known as Nazhari with a force 
ofathousand men. A good breed of horses comes from this tract. A fourth 
mountain chain touches Kach (Gand4vé4) on one side, and on the other the 
Kalmdni territory, and is called Kérah inhabited by 4,000 Balochis. 

In the winter season there is no need of poshtins (fur-lined coats) and 


1 The ruins of Alor, or more correctly 
Aror, are situated to the south of a gap 
in the low range of limestone hills 
stretching from Bhakar to the south for 
about 20 miles until it is lost in the 
broad belt of sand hills bounding the 
Nara or old bed of the Indas. On the west, 
Cunningham regards it as the capital of 
the Musicani of Curtius. He disputes 
the assertion of Abul Fazl that Debal 
and Tattah are the same. Sir H. Elliot 
places Debal at Karachi. General Cun- 
ningham prefers a site between Karéchi 
and Tattah and is “almost certain” 
that it must be the Indian city in which 
Zobeide in the Arabian Nights found all 
the people turned to stone. This certi- 
tade on such a point is striking and 


original. 
2 The Lakhi range (the text duplicates 


the k.) is an offshoot from the Kirthar 
which separates Sind from Beluchistén. 
I.G. Kohbdr has a variant Korahyér, 
but I do not trace it; the Maédsir ’ul 
Umara has Kohbdr but as its description 
of Sindh is taken from Abul Fazl, its 
authority is of no independent value. 

8 The Baloch and the Brahui are the 
two great races of Balochistan, each 
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subdivided into an infinite number of 
tribes. Of these the Kumberani is said 
to take precedence of all others. The 
name in the text is not mentioned in 
the works I have consulted. Sherring 
mentions Kirmani. 

4 No doubt the Kirthar range of the 
I. G., an off shoot of which, the Lakhi, 
terminates abruptly a few miles south of 
Sehwdén. Naghari has a variant Tahszari 
adopted by Gladwin. The plain country 
to the east of the mountain mass that 
intervenes between it and Khel&t is 
called Kachhi or Kachh Gandévé and 
Kdrah seems to bea spar that strikes 
thence to the Lakhi chain. North of 
the Boldn, confused ranges of mountains 
extend to east with a strike nearly 
east and west tothe Sulaiman range. 
This tract inhabited by Marris, Bugtis 
and other Baloch tribes is bounded on 
the north by the province of Sewistén 
(I. G.) General Cunningham states 
that Sehw&n is snid to be a contraction 
of Sewist4n and rejects it as a modern 
innovation of the Hindas, but he could 
scarcely have seen the text of Abul Fazl 
whose account does not admit of this 
view. 
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the summer heats are moderate except in Sewisté4n. Fruits are of various 
kinds and mangoes are especially fine. In the desert tracts, a small kind 
of melon grows wild. Flowers are plentiful and camels are numerous * and 
of a good breed. The means of locomotion is by boats of which there are 
many kinds, large and small, to the number of 40,000. The wild ass is 
hunted, and game, such as, hares, the kotah pdchah! and wild boars; 
fishing likewise is much pursued. 

The assessment of the country is made on the system of division of 
crops,* a third being taken from the husbandman. Here are salt-pits and 
iron mines. Shéls rice is abundant and of good quality. Six kés from 
Tattah is a mine of yellow stone, large and small slabs of which are 
quarried and used for building. The staple food consists of rice and fish. 
The latter is smoked and loaded in boats, and exported to the porte and 
other cities, affording a considerable profit. Fish-oil is also extracted and 
used in boat building. There is a kind of fish called palwah which comes 
up into the Indus from the sea, unrivalled for its fine and exquisite flavour. 
Milk-curds of excellent quality are made and keep for four months. 

Near Sehwdén is a large lake, two days’ journey in length called 
Manchtr, in which artificial islands have been made by fishermen who 
dwell on them. 

But the greatest of all wonders is the Liver- Kater (Jigar Khwar), an 
individual who by glances and incantations can abstract a man’s liver. 
Some aver that under certain conditions and at certain times, he renders 
the person senseless upon whom he looks, and then takes from him what 
resembles the seed of a pomegranate, which he conceals for a time in the 


1 Literally ‘short legged” It is 


lation of ne’ ale ¢ o 
mentioned by Baber in his Memoirs and not ‘corn bear 


ing’ as I have construed it at p. 44, 


among the fauna of K4bul and India 
and is thus described in Erskine’s 
translation. ‘Its size may be equal 
to that of the white deer. Its two 
fore-legs as well as its thighs are 
short, whence its name. Its horns are 
branching like those of the gawezin 
but less. Every year too it caste its 
horns like the stag. It is a bad runner 
and therefore never leaves the jungle.” 
These characteristics seem to point to 
the hog-deer. (Cervus porcinus.) 

® I believe this to be the proper trans- 


(final word of the page). According to 
the I. G. in Haidarabad District Sind, 
the Government assessment was former- 
ly levied in kind (khasgi) but on « 
petition from the Zamfndars, the pay- 
ment has since been made in cash. They 
are paid by the tenants in kind at the 
following rates: On land under charkhi 
(Persian wheel) cultivation, one-third of 
produce : on satldbs (canal flooding) lands, 
two-thirds ; in the case of the best Jands, 
yielding cotton, tobacco and sugurcune, 
as a rule in cash. 
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calf of his leg. During this interval the person whose liver is stolen re- 
mains unconscious, and when thus helpless, the other throws the seed on 
the fire which spreads out like a plate. Of this he partakes with his fellows 
and the unconscious victim dies. He can convey a knowledge of his art to 
whomsoever he wills, by giving him a portion of this food to eat and teach- 
ing him the incantation. If he is caught in the act and his calf be cut 
open and the seed extracted and given to his victim, the latter will recover, 
The followers of this art are mostly women. 

They can convey intelligence from long distances in a brief space of 
time and if they be thrown into the river with a stone tied to them, they 
will not sink. When it is desired to deprive one of these of this power, 
they brand both sides of his head and his joints, fill his eyes with salt, 
suspend him for forty days in a subterraneous chamher, and give him food 
without salt, and some of them recite incantations over him. During this 
period he is called Dhachrah. Although his power then no longer exists, 
he is still able to recognize a Liver-Eater, and these pests are captured 
through his detection. He can also restore people to health by incantation 
or administering a certain drug. Extraordinary tales are told of these 
people that are beyond measnre astonishing. 

This country is the fourth Sarkdr of the Sibah of Multén. From the 
confines of Uch to Tattah towards the north are rocky mountain ranges 
inhabited by various Baloch tribes, and on the south from Uch to Gujardé 
are sandhills in which region are the Ahshdm bhatti! and other numerous 
clans. From Bhakkar to Nasirptr and Umarkéf are the Sodah, Jérejah and 
other tribes. This Subah contains 5 Sarkdérs subdivided into 53 parganahs. 
The revenue is 6,615,393% déms. (Rs. 165,383-13-2.) 


Sarkar of Tattah. 
Containing 18 Mahals. 


Revenue, 25,999,991 Ddéms. 


Revenue 

D. 
Léhari Bandar, .. 6,621,419 | Bahrémpér, 1,811,612 
Batoré,° 4,982,286 | Béri, ... 434,305 


? According to Cunningham, the early 
Arab geographers place a strong‘ fort 
called Bhétia between Mult4n and Alor, 
which, from its position has a claim to 
be identified with the city built by 
Alexander among the Sogdi, but he 
mentions no tribe of the name, neither 


have any of the Bhatti Rajputs men- 
tioned by Elliot any such prefix as 
Ahshdédm. The Sodahs have been identi- 
fied by Tod with the Sogdbi. 
Geography, pp. 253-254. 

2 Var. 6,615,293. 

3 Var. Patora, Batwdér, Banwéar. 


Ancient 


$48,463 | Sirsi Jém, 142,641 

Jéré, ... ; . 82,990 | Karhar, (var. and G. Karkar). 3,328,476 

Darak, (var. Durg), 2,970,441 | Lekin Kh hérah, ... o. | 635,795 

Dankari, (var. Dékri), 815,921 | Maljah, a5 eee | 1,105,606 

Ratnah, es .| 842,144] Ménjar, ae wu» | 1,221,752 

Sankérah,? .. | 2,108,097 | Nigémpér, - | 852,724 
Sarkdr of Hajkdn. 


Containing 11 Mahalse. Revenue, 11,784,586 Déme. 


Bégh Fath, aes ‘ 840,178 
Bélah,... ave 656,317 
Hajkén, ove 555,699 
Jaun, ... wwe 3,165,418 
bén she 742,973 
Detached villages’... 436,788 


Karéri, See 529,987 
Laundé, 1,119,978 
Mandni, (var. and G. Mandri). 694,269 
Madii, 2,852,605 
Nubiy4r, (var. and G. Napiyér). 1,280,489 


Sarkdr of Sewistdn. 
9 Mahals. Revenue, 15,546,808 Ddms. 


as Revenue 
Bétar, (var. Pétar G. Palar) ... | 2,020,884 | Khat, ... 1,829,923 
Baghbénén, wes 1,948, 152 | Sab. dist. of Sewistén, has a 
Batan (var. and T. Patan), are i | 902,088 strong fort, : 1,669,732 
Bésikén (var. and G. Bistkén, éhén, 1,640,764 
T. Lusigén), _... 1,825,190 Lakh4wat (var, Lakiéwat), . -. | 1,281,776 
Janjah, es ‘sete 978, 958 


1 Though there ia no variant to this 
name, I suspect that there has been a 
transposition of the K and R, and that 
it is meant for the town of Jarak 
situated midway between Haidardbad 
and Tattah. 

* See Elliot, Arabs in Sind, p. 230. 

So I have translated yo wy,5, 
the term maskdéri, being applied in old 
revenue accounts to small and scattered 


estates not included in the accounts of 
the distriots in which they were situated 
and of which the assessments were paid 
direct to Government. The word occurs 
as Maskirtn in the list of parganahs 
under the Sarkdrs of Téndah and 
Fathébéd, Sddah Orissa. It may also 
signify the villages dependent on the 
preceding (mazkar) Mahal, vis., Rahb&n, 
and thus Gladwin takes it. 
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Sarkdr of Nasirptr. 
7 Mahals. Revenue, 7,834,600 Ddms. 


Revente 


Umarkét, — 401,788 
Talsarah, Sei dae 623,396 
para »,* (var. and 1,878,126 
Kidal, (var. Kandii), - 
Sarkér of Ohakarhdlah. 
8 Mahals. Revenue, 5,085,408 Ddms. 
Revenne 
D. 


eras 


Arp6r,... _ ss és 781,190 | Tew&ri, (var. Lawéfri), | 571,078 
ChakarhAlah, a “ 747, 175 | Khari JGnah,__... oat 508,162 
Biyar, ... a eee 719, "207 Burkah Manéwali ... | 490,868 
Ghézipir, see ate 983,655 | Barhi,... és - | 883,588 


Princes of Tattah.) 
1. The family of Tamim Ansgéri during the ascendancy of the House 
of Umayyah. 


2. The Sumra (Rajptt) line of 36 princes, reigned 500 years, (ac- 
cording to Ferishta —100—their names unrecorded). 


A.H. A.D. 
* The following list is from the U. T. 740. 1839. Jam Choban. 
A.H. A.D. 754, 1888. ,, Bang; asserted 
87. 706. Bélochistén invaded by his §indepen- 
Hijaj, governor of dence. 
Baasora, and Md. 782. 1867. ,, Timaji, his bro- 
Késim. ther. 

The Ansaries, the Sumeras, and the 782. 1880. ,, Saldhu’ddin, con- 
Sumanas or Jams, successively gain the vert to Isl4m. 
ascendancy, then a Delhi, governor 793. 1891. » Nizamv’ddin. 
1208 ? Nasir ud din Kabbacha, becomes 796. 1893. ,, Ally Sher. 
independent, drowned. 812. 1409.  ,, Giran, son of 
_ The Jami Dynasty of Sumana, ori- '  Timaji. 
ginally RAjputs. 812. 1409. ,, Fatteh Khén. 

A. H. A.D. 827. 1423. » Joghlak, invaded 

787. 1836. Jém Afra; tributary Gujerat. 

to Toghlak 854. 1450. », Sikandar. 
Shéh. 856, 1452. ,, Sangar, elected. 


3. Of the Samma dynasty. 


Jam Unar, reigned, ... 
Jan&, his brother, 
Banhatiyah,... 
Taméchi, his brother, 
Salaihu’ddin, ... 
Niz4mu'ddin, his son, 
Ali Shér TamAchi, 

», Kardén, son of Taméchi, 
Fateh Kh4n, son of Sikandar, 
Tughlak, his brother, 
Mubarak, the chamberlain, 
Sikandar, b. Fath Khan, 
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Years Months D. 

ic 8 6 0 
| 0 0 

oe §=15 0 0 

w« 13 and some months. 
«. «6©ll and do. 

eo. 2 anda fraction. 

« 6 and some months. 
oo OO 0 1k 

««» 11 and some months. 
oe 28 0 0 

wa O 0 3 

ee | 6 0 


A. H. A.D. 
864. 1460. J&m Nandé or Nizém- 
u’ddin, cot. of 
Hasan Langa. 
894. 1492. ,, Feroz; the Tur- 
khan family be- 
came powerful, 
1520. 
927. 1620. Shéh Beg Arghnun, oc- 
cupies Sind. 
980. 1528. Sh4h Hosein Arghun. 
962. 1654. Mahmid of Bhakar. 
982. 1572, Akbar annexes Sind. 
(Ferishta, 1001= 
1592.) 


Tieffenthaler’s list except in the first 8 
names is in accordance with these, allow- 
ing for his erratic spelling: Elliot’s 
taken from the Tarikh i Masdimi, changes 
the third name only. Ferishta gives the 
Ist and 8rd names Afz&h and MaAni; 
Briggs, Afré and Bany. Ferishta makes 
Tam 4ji son of Mani; Briggs, his brother. 
Foerishta allots 62 years to the reign of 
Niz&mo’ddin Nand&; Briggs, 82, and 
his dates are not taken from Ferishta 
who gives none except to the last 3 on 
the U. T. list and in accordance with it. 
I have to note that Ferishta gives the 
duration of the Samra dynasty, as 100 


years and not 600 as Briggs records and 
the name of the succeeding race, Satmah 


or Sutmah (Seine) and not Soomuna. 
The title of Jam, Ferishta pronounces a 
boast of their supposed descent from 
Jamshid, but commonly given to their 
head or chief to preserve the tradition 
of this fabulous lineage. The lineage 
of the Sumra and Samma dynasties is 
disoussed in Appendix P. of HBiliot’s 
Arabs in Sind. The latter name may be 
traced in the Sambaste and Sambus of 
Alexander’s historians. Sambus ooours 
as Sabbas in Plutarch, Saboutas in 
Strabo, Ambigarus in Justin and 
Ambiras in Orosius. These variations 
are not surprising and we have an 
analogous instance in the name of the 
famous English Free Lance of the Middle 
Ages, Sir John Hawkwood, which ocours 
frequently in the Italian writers of that 
time under the following disguises; 
Auguto, Aguto, Acato, Hankennod, Hau 
Kennode, Hau Kebbode, Haacutns, 
Aucobedda, and Falcon del Bosco. Jdm- 
shed is formed, according to Elliot's 
authorities, from J&ém ‘king’ and Shéd 
‘sun’ (p. 195) bat he modestly leaves 
the etymology of Jém undecided, 
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Years Months D. 
Sanjar, commonly called Radhan (var. and G. 


Rédman, Sas eas ..  8and some months. 
J&m Niz&4mu’ddin, known as Jam Nandé, (see 
Vol. I, p. 362), __... oe .. 60 and some months. 


Jim Firdz, his son. 
»» Salébu’ddin, a relation of Firdz, 
» fFirdz, a second time. 


In former times, there lived a R4j&é named Stharas! whose capital was 
Alér. His sway extended eastwards, as far as Kashmir and towards the 
west to Mekran, while the sea confined it on the south and the mountains 
onthe north. An invading army entered the country from Persia, in 
opposing which the R4jé lost his life. The invaders contenting themselves 
with devastating part of the territory, returned. Rée Séhi, the Raja’s 
son, succeeded his father, by whose enlightened wisdom and the aid of his 
intelligent minister Ram, justice was universally administered and the 
repose of the country secured. A Brahman named Jach* of an obscure 
station in life, attached himself to the minister’s service and by flattery 
and address made himself of much consequence and was advanced to a post 
of dignity, and on the death of the minister, was chosen to succeed him. 
He basely and dishonourably carried on an intrigue with the Réja’s wife, 
which the Rajé, notwithstanding its disclosure to him by the ministers 
of State, refused to credit. During the Rajé’s illness, the wicked wretch, 
in collusion with this shameless paramour, sent for the generals of the 
army separately, on pretence of consulting them and set them apart, and by 
seductive promises won over the several enemies of each to accomplish 
their death. When they were put out of the way and the Radja too had 
breathed his last, he assamod the sovereignty. 


2 Of the Rai dynasty whose capital year 10 A.H. Arabs in Sind, pp. 169- 
was Alor. The Tuhfatél Kirdm makes 178. See also Chacknamah. Elliot’s 
Siharas the son and successor of Rdt Hist. of India. Vol. I. p. 188. 

Dhodij, followed by Rdi Sdhasi, the * So the text, but a note amends it 
first, second and third of that name. “Chach.” The orthography is doubtful. 
It was under the latter that Ohach rose Two MSS. in the Bibliotheque Royale 
to power. The names are differently have Hoj: Reinand spells the name 
given by Postans. The same Persian Tchotch: Renouard leans to Jaj as he 
work distributes 187 years over the considers it a corruption of Yajnya. De 
reigns of these 3 Réis. The accession Sacy favours Hajéj. Pottinger writes 
of Chach and the extinction of the Chach and is followed by all English 


Réi dynasty is placed by Elliot in the authors. Killiot, Arabs in Sind, p. 174, 
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The pursuers of worldly interests attached themselves to his cause and 
he took the Rani to wife, thus garnering eternal perdition, but he laboured 
for the prosperity and increase of his dominions and seized upon Kach 
(Gundav4), and Mekran. 

During the Caliphate of Omar-(b. u’l) Khattab, Mughirah Abn’! Ads! 
advanced by way of Bahrain to Debal, but the troops there opposed him 
and he was killed in the engagement. In the Caliphate of Othman an 
intelligent explorer® was sent to ascertain the condition of Sind, and an 
army of invasion was under orders. The messenger, however, reported 
that if a large force were sent, supplies would fail, and a small one would 
effect nothing and he added many dissuasive representations. The Prince 
of the Faithful, Ali, despatched troops that occupied the borders of Debal 
but on hearing of the death of the Caliph they withdrew in haste to 
Mekréu. Muawiyah twice despatched an army to Sind and on both occa- 
gions many of the troops perished. 

Ohach died after a prosperous reign of 40 years, and his youngest son 
Déhir succeeded him on the throne. In the caliphate of Walid. b. Abda’l 
Malik, when Hajj4j was governor of Irék, he despatched on his own autho- 
rity Mahammad K4sim his cousin and son-iu-law to Sind who fought 
Ddhir in several engagements. On Thursday the 10th of Ramazén A. H. 
99, (17th April 717) the Rajé was killed in action and the territory of 


may be read in the succeeding pages. 
Elliot’s conclusion that Debal was taken 


1 See Elliot’s Arabs in Sind, p. 3. 
2 Hékim. b. Jabala al Abdi was sent 


to explore Sejistén and Mekraén and the 
countries bordering on the Indus valley 
by Abdu’llah Amar, a cousin of the 
Céliph, who had succeeded Aba Misa 
Ashari in the government of Basra. His 
report was.as follows: “Water in 
that country is of a dark colour, flow- 
ing only drop by drop, the fruits are 
sour and unwholesome, rocks abound 
and the soil is brackish. The thieves 
are intrepid warriors, and the bulk of 
the population dishonest and treacher- 
ous. If the troops sent there are few 
in number, they will be exterminated, 
if they are numerous, they will perish of 
hunger.” Ibid. pp. 9 and 10. The 
expeditions of Ali and Mudéwiyah and the 
progress of the Arab conquests in Sind 


in A. H. 93 is confirmed by As SuyAti 
in the biography of Al Walid, b. Abda’l 
Malik, in which year Kirakh, or Kiraj 
as Ibn ul Athir calls it, was also captar- 
ed. (See my translation of As Suyfti’s 
History of the Caliphs, p. 229.) Elliot 
thinks this probably situated in, if not 
named from Kachh. I supposed it to be 
Karéchi which he identifies with the 
ancient Krokala of Arrian, but this does 
not alter its possible metathesis among 
the Arabs, into Kiraj. The pursuit 
of these analogies may be interesting 
but the resnlt is conjecture. 

® Described in Elphinstone (Ed. 66) 
p. 308, and in Brigg’s Ferishta, IV, p. 
417. 
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Tattah became subject to the invaders. The two daughters of Réjé 
Dahir, who had been made captive were sent with some valuable presents 
to the Caliph. In a spirit of revenge, they deceitfully represented to the 
Caliph that Muhammad Kasim had dishonoured them. He therefore ab- 
stained from visiting them, and in a fit of fury gave orders that Kasim 
should be stuffed into a raw hide and despatched to his presence. The 
commands of the Caliph reached him when he was about to march against 
Hari Chand, king of Kanauj, and he obediently submitted to them. When 
he was thus carried to the court, the Caliph exhibited the spectacle to the 
two princesses who expressed their gratification in viewing the slayer of 
their father in this condition. This decision of the Caliph excites astonish- 
ment inasmuch as it was pronounced without deliberate investigation. It 
is the duty of just princes not to be swayed by the representation of any one 
individual, but to be circumspect in their inquiries, since truth is rare and 
falsehood prevalent, and more especially in regard to the recipients of their 
favour, towards whom the world burns with envy without just cause of 
resentment. Against the outwardly plausible and inwardly vicious they 
should be particularly on their guard, for many are the wicked and factious 
who speciously impose by their affected merit and by their misrepresenta- 
tions bring ruin on the innocent. 

After Muhammad KaAsim’s death, the sovereignty of this country 
devolved on the descendants of the Banu Tamim Angéri.! They were 
succeeded by the Siémrah race who established their rule and were 
followed by the Sammas who asserted their descent from Jamshsd, and each 
of them assumed the name of Jam. In the reign of Jém Banhatiyah® 


_. 


1 Several of this tribe were at various 
periods sent to Sind. Under the Cali- 
phate of Yasid b. Abd u’l Malik, Halél 
a’t Tamimi was sent in pursuit of the 
Banu Muhallab. About 107 A. H. 
Tamim b. Zaid al Utbi succeeded Junaid 
in the government of that province 
and died near Debal. Under the 
Abbassides Masa b. Kab a’t Tamimi, 
drove out Mansdr b. Jamhir the Umay- 
yad governor. Abdo’r Razz4k the first 
Ghaznevide governor of Sind, about 
A. H. 417, (1026) found the de- 
soendants of old Arab settlers of the 
tribes of Thakifi, Tamimi, Asad and 


Ads 


many other families. The length of 
the Tamimi ocoupation is unknown or 
disputed, and the obscurity of the annals 
of the time precludes the possibility of 
decision. 

®8 Md4ni according to Ferishta who 
says that the expedition of Firdz Tugh- 
lak took place in 768 A. H. (A. D. 1820) 
and was unsuccessful owing to want of 
supplies and forage which Mé&ni had cut 
off by devastating the country. He re- 
tired to Gujarat and after the rains and 
on the approach of winter, the second 
invasion occurred which led to the sub- 
mission of Méni. 


@ 
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Sultan Firdz Shéh on three occasions led an army from Delhi against that 
prince, and obtained some conspicuous successes. On the third occa- 
sion, he took him prisoner and carried him to Delhi, leaving Sind under 
charge of his own officials. Subsequently being satisfied with his good 
will and capacity he reinstated him in his government. On the death of 
Jém Tughlak, the chamberlain Mubdérak succeeded him through the efforts 
of a vain and seditious faction, and was followed by Sikandar the son 
of Jim Fath Khan. 

During the reign of Jém Nanda, Shath Beg Arghin made a descent 
from Kandahar and took Séwi and leaving the command of it to his 
brother Sultén Muhammad, returned to Kandahar. The Jam marched a 
force against Muhammad who was killed in action. Shah Beg made a 
second incursion and took possession of Sehwdn and a considerable part of 
Sind and leaving his conquests in charge of his own people, withdrew. 

In the reign of Jém Firdz, a relative of his named Salahu’ddin rose in 
rebellion and failing in his attempt, took refuge with Sult4n Mahmid of 
Gujara4t who received him graciously and assisted him with an army; 
Darya Khan the prime minister of Jam Firdéz espoused his cause and the 
kingdom of Sind fell under his power without a blow. Subsequently the 
said Dary& Khan determined to restore Jim Firdédz who had withdrawn 
into private life, but who thus recovered his kingdom. Saldhu’ddin a 
second time advanced from Gujardt with a force furnished by the Sultan 
and occupied Sind. Firéz retired to Kandahér and Shah Beg supplied him 
with troops, and an engagement took place near Sehwdén in which Salahu’d- 
din and his son were slain. Thus Firdz was again established in his 
kingdom. In the year A. H. 929! (A. D. 1522-3) Shah Beg took possession 
of Sind and Jam Firdéz retired to Gujarat, gave his daughter in marriage 
to Sultén Bahadur and was attached to the Court in the ranks of its nobles. 
Sind was now subject to Shah Beg. This prince was the son of Mir Zo’n 
Nun Beg, the commander-in-chief of Sultan Husain Mirz4,® who received 
the government of Kandahér. He fell fighting bravely against Shaibak 
Khan Uzbek who was engaged in hostilities with the sons of Sultan Husain 
Mirzé. His eldest son succeeded to the government of Kandahar, a prince 
of distinguished valour and versed in the learning of his age. At his 
death, his son Sh&h Husain ascended the throne and wrested Multén from 
Sultan Mahmid. After him Mirzé Is& son of Abdu’l Ali Tarkhén$ succeed- 


1 Ferishta says, 927 A. H. of Baber it had come to belong to a 
3 See Note 5, p. 220. particular family. The ancient Tarkhdén 
8 Tarkhdén was originally a rank among was exempt from all duties and could 


the Mughals and Turks, bat in the time enter the royal presence without asking 
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ed, followed by Muhammad Payandah! but this prince being subject to fits 
of mental estrangement, did not personally administer the government. 
Mirz& Jani Beg, his son assumed the direction of affairs till His Majesty’s 
victorious troops advanced into the country and reduced it to order, and 
Mirz& Jéui Beg was enrolled in the ranks of his nobility. 


Subah of Kabul. 


It is situated in the third and fourth climates, and comprises Kashmir, 
Pakli, Bimbar, Swdt, Bajaur, Kandahdr and Zdbulistén. Its capital was 
formerly Ghaznah, but now Kabul. 


Sarkdr of Kashmir. 


It lies in the third and fourth climates. Its length from Kambar Ver 
to Kishan Ganga is 120 kos, and its breadth from 10 to 25 kds. On the 
east are Paristan and the river Chenab: on the south-east Banihdl and the 
Jammt mountains: on the north-east, Great Tibet: on the west, Pakli 
and the Kishen Ganga river: on the south-west, the Gakkhar country: on 
the north-west, Little Tibet. It is encompassed on all sides by the 
Himalayan ranges. Twenty-six different roads lead into Hindustaén but 
those by Bhimbhar* and Pakli are the best and are generally practicable on 
horseback. The first mentioned is the nearest and it has several routes of 
which three are good, viz., (1) Hastt Bhanj® which was the former route for 


leave and was to be pardoned nine 
times be the fanlt what it would. He 
had perfect liberty of speech and might 
say what he pleased before royalty. 
The name constantly occurs in the 
early portion of Baber’s Memoirs. 

1 He has omitted the succession of 
Muhammad Baki son of Is4 Tarkhan to 
whom Ferishta gives a prosperous reign 
of 18 years. The genealogical tree of 
Mirz4 Jani Beg and the subsequent 
history of this family will be found at 
pp. 861-2, Vol. I of this work. Ferishta 
altogether omits Muhammad Payandah 
and gives the succession to Jani Beg 
immediately after Muhammad Baki. 

3 The spelling is that of the text and 
varies from the same name given a 
little above. According to Cunningham, 


the name of “ Bhimbhar”’ was little used, 
the common appellation being Chibhdn 
which is found in Sharfu’ddin’s History 
of Timtr under the form of Jibhaél. 

8 The text has ‘‘ Hasti Watar,” but 
the present Governor of Jammu, Pandit 
Radha Kishan Kaul, with whom it has 
been my good fortune to be placed 
in communication, and whose courtesy 
adds a grace to his learning, has proved 
its inaccuracy and has snggested the 
emendation. The name with its deriva- 
tion occurs later on and will be noticed 
in its place. The three different routes 
into Kashmir are thus described by the 
Pandit. 

The first rans almost in a straight 
line passing through Nowsherah, Rajori, 
the Pir Panjél pasa and Shupiyon, The 
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the march of troops ; (2) Pir Panjdl,! which His Majesty has thrice travers- 
ed on his way to the rose garden of Kashmir. If on these hills an ox or 8 
horse be killed, storm clouds and wind arise with a fall of snow and rain; 
(3) Tangtalah. 

The country is enchanting, and might be fittingly called a garden of 
perpetual spring surrounding a citadel terraced to the skies, and deservedly 
appropriate to be either the delight of the worldling or the retired abode 
of the recluse. Its streams are sweet to the taste, its waterfalls music to 
the ear, and its climate is invigorating. The rain and snowfall are similar 
to that of Turkestan and Persia and its periodical rains occur at the same 
season as in Hindustin. The lands are artificially watered*® or dependent 


second deviating from Rajori runs to 
the Pinch river and on to Pinch and 
crossing the H4ji Pir, joins the Murree 
road near Uri. The third, parting frem 
Samani Sarai, passes through Kotli and 
Sera to Pinch and unites with the 
second. The route by Shupiyon is the 
Pir Panjél. The second is Tangtalah 
which name, however, is no longer known 
and is probably a misscript. The third 
is believed by the Pandit to be the 
Hasti Bhanj, for it is the only one by 
which elephants can travel, and to this 
day elephants from Jammu must be sent 
by Kotlito Paénch and across Haéji Pir 
to Uri. Cf. Vigne’s Kashmir and Lad&k, 
I. 147 in which 20 passes into Kashmir 
are mentioned and described. 

1 Panchal in most of the MSS. which 
Cunningham asserts is the pronunciation 
of the Punjabis, and Pantsél of the 
Kashmiris, p. 128. The superstition 
regarding the tempest of wind and snow 
and rain, appearsto be connected with 
that of the Yedeh or rain-stone frequently 
alluded to by Baber, the history of which 
is given by D’Herbelot. It is of Tartar 
origin and the virtues of the stone are 
celebrated in Yarkand and attested by 
authorities who have never witnessed 
them. It is said to be found in the head 
of a horse or a cow, and if steeped in blood 
of an animal with certain ceremonies, a 


wind arises followed by snow and rain. 
See the introduction to Baber’s memoirs 
by Erskine, p. xlvii/ The word Pir, 
according to Drew (Jummoo and 
Kashmir) has come to be used more or 
less generally in Kashmir for “ pass,” 
probably from the “ pir” or fakir who 
often eatablished himself upon it to 
maintain or agquire the reputation of 
sanctity. Pir Panjé) has come to mean 
the pase of the Great Bange, Panjél 
being applied to a great mountain ridge. 
There was once a fakér who lived om it 
and bore the title of “pér.’’” Bernier who 
crossed in Aurangzeb’s time mentions a 
hermit on the pass who had lived there 
since the reign of Jahangir. The creed 
he professed was not known, but his 
powers were said to be miraculous and 
the elements were under his control, 
rain, hail, storm and wind rising or 
ceasing at his bidding. He demanded 
alms in a tone of authority, and forbade 
any noise being made lest a tempest 
should be the consequence, an experience 
which Jahangir incurred to his extreme 
peril through disobedience of this in- 
junction. Voyages, II, 290. 

2 The terms are 45, Lalmi. The 
firat signifies in the N.-W. P., lend 
watered from ponds, tanks, lakes and 
watercourses, in distinction to that 
watered from wells, and as being liable 
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on rain for irrigation. The flowers are enchanting fill the heart with delight. 
Violets, the red rose and wild narcissus cover the plains. To enumerate its 
flora would be impossible. Its spring and autumn are extremely beautiful. 
The houses are all of wood and are of four stories and some of more, but it is 
not the custom to enclose them. Tulips! are grown on the roofs which pre- 
senta lovely sight in the spring time. Cattle and sundry stores are kept in 
the lower storey, the second contains the family apartments, aud in the third 
and fourth are the household chattels. On account of the abundance of 
wood and the constant earthquakes, houses of stone and brick are not 
built, but the ancient temples inspire astonishment. At the present day 
many of them are in ruins. Woollen fabrics are made in high perfection, 
especially shawls which are sent as valuable gifts to every clime. But 
the bane of this country is its people* yet strange to say, notwith- 
standing its numerous population and the scantiness of the means of 
subsistence, thieving and begging are rare. Besides plums and mulberries, 
the fruits are numerous. Melons, apples, peaches, apricots are excellent. 
Although grapes are in plenty, the finer qualities are rare and the 
vines bear on mulberry trees. The mulberry is little eaten, its leaves being 
reserved for the silkworm. The eggs are brought from Gilgit and Little 


to fail in the hot season, is assessed at a tulip, The 7. stellate ig common in 
lower rate. The second is a Pushtu many parts of the N. W. Himalayas, so 
word (Raverty) and means growing common as to be a troublesome weed 
spontaneously and applied to crops in the fields. The European tulip is 
wholty dependent on rain for irrigation only one of a large genus and is uot 
or spring crops. The next term Chal- likely to be the plant referred to. Moor- 
khet in the text I have ventured to croft says that the roofs are formed of 
amend as cot $ which occurs in a MS. layers of birch bark covered by a coating 
belonging to the Governor of Jammu. ° of earth in which seeds dropped by birds 
Though a variant co She may stand or wafted by the wind have vegetated 
for Jalkhdya signifying parched land and they are constantly overrun with 
that has absorbed its moisture, yet the grass and flowers. 
absence of a conjunction between it and * All travellers from Hwen Thsang 
Lalmi evidences a disconnection in the downwards concar in this opinion, but 
gentauée,. “Another: .waxiant esilhia m orerore almost alone has realised that 
supports thia view but the reading of | the vices of the Kashmfrian are due to 
the Jammu MS. is the best and fitting- ere chore oe bee! condinourather 
ng ‘ 
ly precedes the sentence that follows. — oo aaah ae man! me ee 
1 Dr. King takes this to be probably ee eee gs : 
the Fritillaria Imperialis, though there peated bias age greaN Pia nese 
is nothing againat the plant being a real Kendicency has laxgely developed since 


Abul Fazl’s day. 
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Tibet, in the former of which they are procured in greater abundance 
and are more choice. The food of the people is chiefly rice, wine, 
fish and various vegetables, and the last mentioned they dry and preserve. 
Rice is cooked and kept over night to be eaten. Though shdli rice is 
plentiful, the finest quality is not obtainable. Wheat is small in grain and 
black in colour, and there is little of it, and! little consumed. Gram* 
and barley are nowhere found. They have a species of sheep? which they 
call Hdndé delicate and sweet in flavour and wholesome. Apparel is 
generally of wool, a coat of which will last for some years. The horses 
are small, strong, and traverse difficult ground. There are neither ele- 
phants nor camels. The cows are black and ill-shaped, but give excellent 
milk and butter. There are artificers of various kinds who might be 
deservedly employed in the greatest cities. The bazdér system is little 
in use, as @ brisk traffic is carried on at their own places of business, 
Snakes, scorpions and other venomous reptiles are not found in the cities. 
There is a mountain called Makddeva and in any spot whence its summit can 


1 Gladwin and the S. ul M. have here 
‘mo’ng,’ the pulse, Phaseolus munjo. 
& The chick-pea, Cicer arietinum. 


8 Here follow two words, ‘! ss 
“like the Kadi.” A marginal gloss to 
two MSS. defines these words as re- 
sembling in size and stature the female 
of the ‘kharmi. Another gloss ex- 
plaining ‘kharmi’ is unhappily wanting. 
According to Cunningham (Ladak, p. 
210) the Ladaki sheep are of two kinds, 
the tall black-faced Huntya used chief- 
ly for carrying burdens and the pretty 
diminutive sheep of Purik used only for 
food. The common sheep is the Huntya 
which with the exception of the Purik 
breed is almost the only kind of sheep 
to be found throughout Tibet. It is 
much larger than any of the Indian 
breeds, the height averaging from 27 to 
80 inches. Nearly the whole of the 
traffic is transported on these sheep 
which are food, clothing and carriage 
and are the principal wealth of the 
country. Drew (Jummoo and Kashmir 
p. 288) gives the average weight carried 


by them at from 24 to $2 lbs. The 
Purik sheep when fall grown is not 
larger than a south-down lamb of 5 or 


6 months, and is said by Moorcroft to 


equal in the fineness and weight of ite 
fleece and flavour of its mutton any race 
hitherto discovered. The oxen are the 
yék or chauri-tailed bull and the yak 
cow, Brimo or Dimo, and their prodace 
with the common cattle. The yak is 
kept chiefly for loads, being generally 
too intractable for the plough. The cow 
is kept only for milk. The most valu- 
able hybrids are the Dso bull and Dsomo 
cow, the produce of the male yak and 
common cow. Other hybrids are the 
Drepo or Drelpo, the male produce be- 
tween the common ball and the Dseomo 
and the Dremo or female. The Governor 
of Jammu whose considerable attain- 
ments are always af the service of those 
who seek his aid, informs me that 
Handu is a pure Kashmiri word and 
signifies an ordinary domestic ran), 
generally well fed and taken care of for 
the purposes of fighting or sacrifice. 
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be seen, no snake exists, but fleas,! lice, gnats and flies are very common. 
From the general use of pellet-bows which are fitted with bow-strings, 
sparrows are very scarce. The people take their pleasure in skiffs apon 
the lakes, and their hawks strike the wild-fowl in mid-air and bring them 
to the boats, and sometimes they hold them down in the water in their. 
talons, and stand on them, presenting an exciting spectacle. 

Stags and partridges likewise afford sport and the leopard too is 
tracked. The carriage of goods is effected by boat, but men also carry 
great loads over the most difficult country. Boatmen and carpenters 
drive a thriving trade. The Bréhman class is very numerous. 

Although Kashmir has a dialect* of its own, their learned books are 
in the Sanskrit language. They have a separate character which they use 
for manuscript work, and they write chiefly on Tés which is the bark of a 
tree,8 worked into sheets with some rude art and which keeps for years. 
All their ancient documents are written on this. Their ink is so prepared 
as to be indelible by washing. Although, in ancient times, the learning 
of the Hindts was in vogue, at the present day, various sciences are studied 


and their knowledge is of a more general character. Their astrological 


Tibetans the use of the Kashmirian 
characters which remain unchanged to 
this day. Ladak, p. 5. 

® Tés in the Burhéni Két{ is said to 
be the bark of a tree used to wrap round 
saddles and bows. According to Dozy, 
Ibn Baitér makes it synonymous with 
499) 9 the white poplar, a meaning 
confirmed by Hamza Ispahéni who calls 
it the oa, a name of similar import. 
Dr. King identifies it with the well- 


1 The text has +S for 24S 

% The languages of Kashmir are divid- 
ed into 18 separate dialects. Of these 
Dogri and Chibali which do not differ 
much from Hindusténi and Panjabi are 
spoken on the hills and the Panch and 
Jammu country. Kashmfri is mostly 
used in Kashmir proper and is curiously 
and closely related to Sanskrit. Five 
dialects are included in the term Pahdri: 
two are Tibetan spoken in Baltistdén, 


Ladakh and Champas) and three or four 
varieties of the Dard dialects of Aryan 
origin in the North-West. The thirteen 
dialects are enumerated and discussed 
by Drew (Jummoo and Kashmir) and a 
Language map defines the groups that 
are matually incomprehensible, classify- 
ing the dialects under five languages. 
Cunningham says that the Devanagari 
alphabet of India was introduced into 
Tibet from Kashmir in the first half of 
the 7th century of our era. Thumi 
Sambhota was the first who taught the 


known birch, Betula Bhojpattra, Wall. 
Bhojpattra he states is the current ver- 
nacular name, but in the N. W. Himalayas 
it is known in various localities as 
Barj, Burzal, Shag &c. Its bark splits 
into very thin layers and is largely used 
even now for writing upon, and many of 
the oldest Sanskrit MSS. are written 
on it. It is also used nowadays, to make 
umbrellas, for wrapping up parcels and 
to roll up as tubes for flexible hookah. 
stems. The etymology of Tas is not 
clear. 


art and astronomy are after the manner of the Hindis. The majority of 
the narrow-minded conservatives of blind tradition are Sunnis, and there are 
some Imdémis and Nur Bakshis,' all perpetually at strife with each other. 
These are chiefly from Persia and Turkestén. Their musicians are exceeding 
many and all equally monotonous, and with each note they seem to dig 


2 As the account of this sect in 
Ferishta has been almost entirely passed 
over by Briggs in his translation, the 
omission may be here made good and 
will serve the double purpose of supple- 
menting his version and elucidating the 
present text. With the following note 
may be compared a monograph on the 
Roshaniyah sect by Dr. Leyden in the 
XIth Vol. Asiatic Researches. 

Mirsé Haidar (Doghl4t) in his work 
the Kitabi Rashid{ says that formerly 
all the inhabitants of Kashmir were of 
the Hanifi sect. In the time of Fath 
Shih, a man named Shamsn’ddin came 
from Irék and declared himself to be a 
follower of Mir Muhammad Nir Baksh. 
He introduced a new form of religion 
which he called Ni&rbakshi and promul- 
gated various heretic and impious 
opinions and circulated among the repro- 
bate a book of theology named Uhttah 
which acoords neither with the Sunni or 
Shiah belief. And the followers of this 
sect, like heretics, consider it their daty 
to revile and abuse the three Caliphs and 
Ayesha, but unlike the Shighs, they re- 
gard Amir Sayyid Muhammad Nir Bakeh 
asthe Mahdiand Apostle of his time, 
and they do not believe as the Shighs do 
in saints and holy persons, but consider 
them to be Sunnis. He thus introduced 
innovations in religious worship as well 
as in worldly transactions, and styled his 
creed Narbakshi. Mirzé Haidar adds, ‘I 
have seen many elders of this sect in 
Badakshan who have shared in my 
literary and scientific pursuits. They 
all outwardly observe the various religi- 


ous obligations and follow the instrao- 
tions of the Prophet, and their belief is 
in conformity with that of the Sunnis. 
One of the sons of Amir Sayyid Md. 
Nar Baksh showed me his work. There 
was a striking passage in it which runs 
thus: ‘Kings and the rich and the 
ignorant are of opinion that worldly 
power cannot be combined with piety and 
purity of heart in any one person. This 
idea ia altogether falee, for the great 
prophets and apostles, notwithstanding 
their divine legation ruled kingdoms 
and strove likewise for purity of heart, 
such as Joseph, Solomon, David, Moses 
and our Prophet.” This opinion is 
opposed to the belief of the Narbakshi 
sect but isin accord with that of the 
Sunnis. I sent the theological work 
Uhiéitah which was well known in those 
days in Kashmir to the learned men of 
India. Their judgmont on it was a8 
follows: ‘O God, show unto us the truth 
in its reality and the false wherein it is 
void, and show unto us things as they 
verily are.’ After a studious and carefal 
consideration of this work, it appears to 
us that ita author believes in a false 
religion, has forsaken the divine com- 
mands and prohibitions and has excluded 
himself from the congregation of the 
Sunnis. In his pretension that God 
hath commanded him to do away with 
all differences, firstly, in the develop- 
ments of the religious teaching of Islam 
that have arisen among the followers of 
the Prophet and to restore it to the 
form it held in his time without addition 
or diminution, and secondly, in its fanda 
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their nails into your liver. The most respectable class in this country is 
that of the Brahmans, who notwithstanding their need of freedom from 
the bonds of tradition and custom, are true worshippers of God. 

They do not loosen the tongue of calumny against those not of their 
faith, nor beg nor importune. They employ themselves in planting fruit 
trees, and are generally a source of benefit to the people. They abstain 


mental principles among the sects and 
among all peoples with certainty of 
belief, he is false and inclined to the 
doctrine of heretics and perverts. It is 
the religious duty of those who have the 
power, to destroy this book and efface it 
from the earth, and to extirpate this 
religion, root and branch, and to prohibit 
persons from following it and acting 
according to its dogmas. And if they 
persist in their belief and abandon not 
their false creed, it is necessary for the 
security of the Muslims from their ill 
example, to chastise and even slay them. 
But if they abandon it and repent of 
their past conduct, they should be 
directed to follow the teaching of Abu 
Hanifa to whom our Prophet alluded in 
his saying, ‘Lamp of my followers.’ 
When this declaration reached me, I 
compelled many men of Kashmir who 
were much disposed to this heresy, to 
accept willingly or otherwise the true 
religion {and I put others to death. 
Some of these men saved themselves by 
adopting mystic doctrines and called 
themselves Sifis. In reality they are 
not sincere Sifis, but are a sprinkling 
of heretics and atheists who lead men 
astray, do not know what is lawfal or 
unlawful, consider night watching and 
abstinence in food, acts of piety and 
purity, eat whatever is put before them, 
are avaricious and greedy toan extreme; 
sedulously employ themselves in the 
interpretation of dreams, fortune-telling 
and disclosing events, past and future ; 
prostrate themselves before one another, 
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and together with such disgraceful acts, 
observe the forty days of retirement ; 
are averse from the pursuits of the 
learned, walk proudly in the way of 
interior holiness, omitting the obser- 
vance of religious forms and ceremonies, 
and maintain that the former is indepen- 
dent of the latter. In short, such here- 
tics and atheists are not to be fonnd 
elsewhere in the world. May God pre- 
serve us, and take the people of Islam 
under His protection, and save them 
from such calamities and misfortunes in 
the name of Muhammad and his descen- 
dants.” Before these people, there lived 
in Kashmir a sect of San-worshippers 
who were called Shammassin. Their 
creed was that the sun’s light owed its 
existence to their purity of faith, and 
that they themselves existed through 
the light of the sun, and that if they 
rendered their faith impure, the sun 
would cease to be. On the other hand 
if the sun ceased to shine they would 
not live; thus they owed their existence 
to the sun and without them it could 
not endure. When the sun is present, 
that is in the day-time they are bound to 
act virtuously, as he sees their actions, 
but when it is night and the sun neither 
sees them nor has knowledge of what 
they do, their moral responsibility for 
their deeds ceases. This sect called 
themselves ‘ Shamso’ddin (Sun of Reli- 
gion) pretending to receive the delivery 
of the title from heaven. The Kashmiris 
abbreviated it into Shammasi.”’ 
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from flesh-meat and do not marry. There are about two thousand of this 
class. 
The Tolah! in this country is 16 mdshas, each mashd being equal to 
6 surkhs. The gold mohur weighs 16 dénis, each ddni equalling 6 surkhs, 
being 4 surkhs more than the ordinary mohurs of Delhi. Rop Sdsmi® isa 
silver coin of 9 mdshas. The panchhs is of copper, equal to the fourth of 
a dém and is called kasérah. One-fourth of this is the bahgagni, of 
which again one-fourth is called shakri. 
4, kasérahs=1 rdhat. 

40 kasérahs=1 sdsniu. 

12 sdené- = = 1 sikkah. 

100 sikkahs =1 lakh which, according to the imperial estimate, is 
equal to one thousand ddme. 

The whole country is regarded as holy ground by the Hindd sages. 
Forty-five shrines are dedicated to Mahadeva, sixty-four to Vishnu, three to 
Brahmd, and twenty-two to Durga. In seven hundred places there are 
graven images of snakes which they worship and regarding which wonder- 


ful legends are told.® 


1 Cf. Vol. I, p. 16, n. 36, and 87. 

The Surkh is the common red and 
black bead, Abrus precatorius, and is equal 
to a Rati in weight. For Ddni, the 8. 
nl M. has Dénak (&!l° the Arabicised 


form of D&ng (8 ©) probably the 
correct reading as it certainly is almost 
the corresponding weight, 6 surkhs being 
equal to a mdsha with the Kashmfris, 
and 8 in India. But every denomination 
of weight has local variations. At p. 
32, Vol. I, the weights of two current 
mohurs of pure gold are given, vis., Lal i 
Jaléli=1 tola \2 surkhs=97} surkhs. 
The other =11 mdshas=88 do. 
The Kashmiri 
mohur = 16 ddnior ‘ 
ddndks 
1D=68 
The 96 ratis or surkhs in a tolah 
exactly represent the 96 carat grains in 
the gold assay pound, 
8 The faultiness of the text has been 
correted by the learning of the Gover- 


= 96 surkhs. 


nor of Jammu who tells me that “ rop” 
signifies silver, and ‘“‘sés” a thousand, 
in Kashmfri. In former times ordinary 
money transactions were conducted io 
Kashmir by means of copper coins, for 
the great majority of payments were 
made in grain which has always been 
abundant there, bat from ita monopoly 
by the State, difficult to obtain. One 
copper coin was called a hundred, and 
two coppers two hundred, and soon. A 
thousand, represented 10 coppers which 
was probably the only silver ooin of 
early times. Its valae now would be 
about 24 annas, but as Abul Fasl gives 
its weight as 9 mdshas, its value woald 
then have been about 10 annas. This 
coin is now unknown. The text has 
panchuhu and bdrahkdns. 

8 Serpent-worship, according to Genl. 
Cunningham, has been the prevailing 
religion in Kashmir from time immemo- 
rial. The reigning sovereign who at the 
time of Hwen Thsang’s arrival in Kaah- 
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Srinagar is the capital and is 4 farsakhe in length. The rivers - 
Bikat, Mér, and Lachmahkul' flow through it. The last-mentioned runs 
occasionally dry: the second, at times, becomes so shallow that boats can- 
not pass. This has been a flourishing city from ancient times* and the 
home of artificers of various kinds. Beautiful shawls are woven, and they 
manufacture woollen stuffs® extremely soft. Durmah, patté and other 
woollen materials are prepared bat the best are brought from Tibet. Mir 
Sayyid Ali Hamadant* resided for some time in this city, and a monastery 
foanded by him still preserves his memory. To the east is a high hill 
known as the Koh Sulatmdn, and adjoining the city are two large lakes 
always full of water, and it is remarkable that their water will not de- 
teriorate in good savour and wholesomeness for any length of time pro- 
vided that their free exit is undisturbed. 

Near the town of Brang is a long defile in which is a pool seven yards 
square and as deep as a man’s stature. It is regarded as a place of great 
sanctity. Strange to say it is dry during eleven months, but in the Divine 
month of Urdi-bihisht (April), water bubbles forth from two springs. 


extended along the bank of the river 
from the foot of the Takt i Sulaimdn to 
Péntasok, a distance of more than three 


mir in A. D. 631, was Durlabha, is said 
to have been the son of a Ndga or 
Dragon, and the dynasty he founded is 


called the Na&ga or Karkola. Ancient 
Geography of India, p. 92. 

1 The Jhelum, which nearly intersects 
the valley is formed, says the I.G., by 
the junction of three streams, the Arpat, 
Bring and Sandaram, and receives in 
its course numerous tributaries. It men- 
tions the Tsont ¢ Kul, or apple-tree canal 
connecting the Dal or city lake, with 
the Jhelum which it enters opposite 
the palace and the Nalls Mdr which flows 
intothe Sind near Shédipaér connecting 
the Auchar with the Dal. The Dad- 
ganga, a stream of good volume joins 
the river on the left bank at the city of 
Srinagar. 

8 Srinagari, the old capital, prior to the 
erection of Pravarasenapura is stated in 
the Raja Taranginé to have been founded 
by Asoka, who reigned between B. O. 
268—266. It stoodon the site of the 
present Pandreth4n, and is said to have 


8 The word is psi dive the same word 
as at page 110 of the text, with a differ- 
enée in the final ¢, translated, Vol.I, p. 95. 
“Scarlet broad-cloth.” In Wilson’s 
Glossary, it is translated woollen or 
broad-cloth, derived apparently from the 
English ‘scarlet. For Durmah and 
Pafté, see Vol. I, p. 95. 

* This monastery is built entirely of 
wood. Pandit Radha Kishan, Governor of 
Jammu tells me that it is still extant and 
known as the Khaénkéh i Muialla, on the 
right bank of the Bihat above Zenu 
Kadal the fourth bridge of the town of 
Srinagar. An illustration of it will be 
found in the title page of Drew’s Jammu 
and Kashmir, where it is called the 
mosque of Shah Hamadaén. His story is 
given in Vigne IT. 82 and in Hiigel’s 
Travels, p. 117. 
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First in one corner of it is a cavity like a mortar called Sendh brari: 
when this becomes full, the spring rises in another. corner called Sat 
rishi. From these two sources the pool runs over. Sometimes it boils up 
for three hours, and at times for only a second. Then it begins to decrease 
till not a drop remains. At threo periods of the day, viz., morning, noon 
and evening, this rise occurs. Various flowers are thrown in as offerings 


to either spring, and after the reflux of the water, the flowers of each 


votary are found in their respective springs.! 

But this, like the divining cup is a contrivance of the ancients to se- 
cure the devotion of the simple. 

In this vicinity also is a spring, which during six months is dry. On 
a stated day, the peasants flock to worship and make appropriatory offer- 
ings of a sheep or a goat. Water then flows forth and irrigates the cultiva- 
tion of five villages. If the flush is in excess, they resort to the same 
supplications, and the stream subsides of its own accord. There is also 
another spring called Kokar Ndg, the water of which is limpid, cold and 
wholesome. Should a hungry person drink of it, his hunger will be ap- 
peased,® and its satisfaction in turn renews appetite. At a little distance, 
in the midst of a beautiful temple, seven fountains excite the wonderment 
of the beholder. In the summer time self-immolating ascetics here heap up 
a large fire around themselves, and with the utmost fortitude suffer them- 
selves to be burnt to ashes. This they consider a means of union with the 
Deity. There is also a spring which produces touchstone, and to the 
north of it a lofty hill which contains an iron mine. 

The village of Vej Brara, one of the dependencies of Inch is a place 
of great sanctity. It was formerly a large city> and contained wonderful 


1 Tieffenthaler ascribes the cause of 24 miles from the iron works at Sof 
the phenomenon to the melting of the Ahan, forms a stream equal in volame 
mountain snows under the influence to that of Vernag and far superior in 
of the sun which descending along the quality of its water. 
hollows or by subterranean passages * The principal ancient cities of 
reach this cavern and boil up within Kashmir are the old capital of Srinagari 
it. The later ebullitions he conceives, and the new, Pravarasenaptéra which was 
are due either to the shade of the trees lost in the former name: Khagendra- 
or the declining force of the sun on pura and Khanamusha, identified with 
the snows. Bernier’s opinion is some- Kakapur on the left bank of the Bihat, 
what the same. Voyages, II, 293. ten miles to the south of the Takht 

2 Vigne (I. 389) on the contrary bears i Sulaimén, and Khanamoh, four miles 
testimony to its being provocative of north-east of Pdmpur: Vijipara and 


appetite. The spring, situated about Pantasék. The formertwenty-five miles 
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temples. In the vicinity is an upland meadow called Nandimarg, of which 
I know not whether most to praise its level sweep of mead, the loveliness 
of its verdure and flowers, or the bountiful virtues of its streams and its 
air. In the village of Pampdér one of the dependencies of Vihi, there are 
fields of saffron to the extent of ten or twelve thousand bighas,a sight that 
would enchant the most fastidious. At the close of the month of March 
and during all April, which is the season of cultivation,! the land is plough- 
ed up and rendered soft, and each portion is prepared with the spade for 
planting, and the saffron bulbs are hard in the ground. In«# month’s time 
they sprout and at the close of September, it is at its full growth, 
shooting up somewhat over a span. The stalk is white, and when it has 
sprouted to the height of a finger, it begins to flower one bud after 
another in succession till there are eight flowers in bloom. It has six 
lilac-tinted petals. Usually among six® filaments, three are yellow and three 
ruddy. The last three yield the saffron. When the flowers are over, leaves 
appear upon the stalk. Once planted it will flower for six years in succession. 


south-east of the capital : the latter three 
miles from the Takht i Sulaim4n; Sura- 
pura the modern Sopur, mentioned in the 
Kashmir chronicles as Kambuva: Kanisb- 
kapGra, corrupted to Ka4mpur: Hushka- 
pura probably Baramula: Jushkapdra 
now Zukru or Zukur four miles north of 
the capital: Parihasapfra built by Lalita- 
ditya (A. D. 7283—760) : Sadmapnara, now 
Pampur: and Avanlipdra, now only a 
small village, Wantipur, seventeen miles 
south-east of the present capital. Cun- 
ningham, pp. 95, 103. The text has 
Panjbrérah, Vigne, and Moorcroft Bij 
Beara, I follow the spelling of the 
Governor of Jammu. 

1 See Vol. I, p. 84 where the method 
of cultivation of this plant is explained 
somewhat differently, andthe Wakjat i 
Jahangiri, in Elliot’s Hist. India, V1, 375. 

3 Iam indebted to Dr. King for the 
following note : 

“There are three stamens and three 
stigmas in each flower. The latter 
yield the saffron. The style divides at 
the level of the anthers into three yellow 


drooping branches which hang out of 
the flower and become gradually thicken- 
ed and tubular upward, stigmas dilated, 
notched and often split down one side, 
dark orange coloured. The mode of 
collection and preparation of saffron 
varies in different countries, but it con- 
sists essentially in removing the stigmas 
with the upper part of the style from 
the other parts of the flower and after- 
wards drying the parts detached. A 
not uncommon adulteration of saffron is 
made by intermixing the dyed stamens 
of the saffron crocus. It takes from 
7000 to 8000 flowers to yield 173 ounces 
of fresh saffron which by drying is re- 
duced to 3%.” Medicinal Plants. Bentley 
and Trimen, IV, 274. In the Wakjét 
i Jehangiri, it is asserted that in an ordi- 
nary year, 400 maunds or 3,200 Khura- 
s4ni maunds are produced. Half belongs 
to Government, half to the cultivators 
and a sér sells for about 10 Rs. A note 
states that one good grain of saffron 
contains the stigmata and styles of 9 
flowers ; hence 4,329 flowers yield one oz. 
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The first year, the yield is small: in the second as 30 to 10. In the third 
year it reaches its highest point and the bulbs are dug up. If left in the 
same soil, they gradually deteriorate, but if taken up they may be profit- 
ably transplanted, 

In the village of Zéwan are a spring and a reservoir which are con- 
sidered sacred, and it is thought that the saffron seed came from this 
spring. When the cultivation begins, they worship at this fount and pour 
cow’s milk into it. If as it falls it sinks into the water, it is accounted a 
good omen and the saffron crop will be plentifal, bat if it floats on the sur- 
face, it will be otherwise. 

In the village of Khriu 360 springs refresh the eye and each of these 
is accounted a meaus of divine worship. Near this is an iron mine. 

Maru Adwin adjoins Great Tibet where the Handué is found of the 
best breed and large in size, and carries heavy burdens. Near this is a hill 
called Chatar Kt on the summit of which snakes are so numerous that no 
one can approach it. There is also a high hill difficult of ascent, on which! 
is a large lake. It is not every one that can find his way to it, for it often 
disappears from sight. At the foot of the mountain in different places 
images of Mahddeva fashioned of a stone like crystal are fouud and are a 
source of wonder. 

In the neighbourhood of Achh Dal, one of the dependencies of 
Khattar is a fountain which shoots up to the height of a onbit, and is 
scarce equalled for its coldness, limpidity and refreshing qualities. The 
sick that drink of it and persevere in a course of its waters, recover their 
health. 

In the village of Kotthar*® is a deep spring, surrounded by stone tem- 
ples. When its water decreases, an image of Mahddevu in sandal-wood 
appears. The quality of this spring does not alter. 

In the vicinity of Wular is a lofty mountain, containing a salt spring. 
The Kashmir stag® is here found in numbers. 

Matan* stands upon a hill and once possessed a large temple. There 


1 I conceive the text would be amend- 
ed by a different punctuation, viz., 
ctype gf x - Ty sd, This retains the 
reading and the sense, which the text 
confases. The name above is Mara 
Wardwiin according to Vigne. 

® Kotihéris a perganah according to 
Vigne and prodaces the best silk in 
Kashmir. 


8 The Bard Singha or Kashm{r stag. 
(Cervus Cushmerianus). It is known 
in Kashmir as the Hanglu, and Vigne de- 
scribes it as most numerous in Dachhin- 
parah. 

4 This name is retained by Hiigel 
(Travels, p. 135), through apparently not 
familiar to Vigne (I, 381), who gives it 
the better known appellation of Mar- 
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isa small pool on the summit, the water of which never decreases. Some 
suppose this to be the Well of Babylon, but at the present day there is no 
trace of anything but an ordinary pit. 

On the slope of the hill is a spring, at the head of which a reservoir 
has been constructed, full of fish. The sanctity of the place preserves 
them from being touched. By the side of it is a cave, the depth of which 
cannot be ascertained. 


In Khéwarpérah is a source, whose waters tumble headlong with a 


mighty roar. 


In the village of Aish! is the cell of Babd Zainu’ddin Rishi. It is in 
the side of a hill. It is said that in ancient times the hill held no water, 
bat when he took up his abode there, a spring began to flow. For twelve 
years he occupied this cell and at length closed its mouth with a large 
stone and never went forth again, and none has ever found trace of him. 

The town of Dachchhinpdrah’ is on the side of a mountain bordering 


tand, sitnated on the highest part of the 
K-zrewah or raised plain between Isl&mé- 
béd and the higher mountains. The 
temple is described by Hiigel as 
‘‘Korau Pandau,” the beautiful ruins 
of which are the finest in Kashmir. 
Vigne inverts the order as Pandu Koru. 
At 150 yards distance asthe Chéh i 
Balul or well of Hardt and Marat whose 
story does not need repetition. The 
spring referred to in the following para- 
graph is that of Bawan, one of the holiest 
in Kashmir, swarming, says Vigne, (I, 
859) with Himalayan trout. Hiigel gives 
the legend of the caves one of which he 


_ Was assured extended 10 kds, and that no 


one who ever entered, had been known 
to return. He penetrated to the end of 
it ina few minutes. Matan is the name 
of the Karewah at the end of which, 
sceording to Moorcroft, the Martand 
temple stands (II, 255) ascribed like 
most of the architectural remains to the 
Péndus. 

3 The village of Aish Mak4m or the 
abode of pleasure, holds in a long 
building situated conspicuously on the 
left bank of the Lidar, the shrine of 


the saint. He directed that a tomb 
should be erected where his staff should 
be found, as his body would disappear. 
It is still missing. See Vigne, II, 6. 
The text has Ash with a variant Aish. 

* With reference to this name and 
that of Khdwarpdrah Cunningham in- 
stances an effect on the nomenclature of 
the points of the compass caused by 
difference of creed. By the Hindd who 
worships the sun, the cardinal points are 
named with reference to the East, as 
para, the ‘front’ or earth, to which he 
tarns in his daily morning worship ; 
@para, ‘behind’ or the West, Vdma, the 
‘left’ hand or North, and dakshina, the 
‘right’ hand or the South. By the 
Mubammadan who turns to the West or 
Mecca, these terms are reversed, and 
*‘Dachin’ which atill means the ‘right’ 
hand in Kashm{ri, is now used to denote 
the North and Kdwur on the ‘left’ to 
denote the South Thus on the Lidar, 
there is the subdivision of Dachinpdra 
to the west of the stream, and Kéwar- 
péra tothe south. On the Behat river 
also, below Bardhmula, the subdivision 
of Dachin lies to the north, and that of 
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Great Tibet and is fed by the waters of the above-mentioned spring. 
Between Great Tibet and the above-mentioned parganah is a cave in which 
igs an image in ice called Amar Nat. Itis considered a shrine of great 
sanctity. When the new moon rises from her throne of rays, a bubble as 
it were of ice is formed in the cave which daily increases little by little 
for fifteen days till it is somewhat higher than two yards, of the measure of 
the yard determined by His Majesty; with the waning moon, the image 
likewise begins to decrease, till no trace of it remains when the moon disap- 
pears. They believe it to be the image of Mahadeva and regard it as a means 
(through supplication) of the fulfilment of their desires, Near the cave 
is a rill called Amrdoti, the clay of which is extremely white. They account 
it auspicious and smear themselves with it. The snows of this mountain- 
ous tract nowhere melt, and from the extreme oold, the straitness of the 
defiles and the rough inequalities of the road, they are surmounted with 
great toil. 

In the village of Dakhdmin is a spring, and whenever its water boils 
up and becomes turbid its surface is covered with particles of straw and 
rubbish, the dust of dissension arises in the country. A quarry of Solo- 
mon’s stone! is in the vicinity of which utensils are fashioned. 

About the parganah of Phak grow a variety of herbs and plants. Ad- 
joining is a large lake called Dal. One side of it is contigaous to the city 
and on ita surface a number of floating islands* are constructed which 
are cultivated, and fraudulent people will at times cut off a piece and carry 
it away to a different position. Sultdn Zainu’l Adbidin constructed in 
this lake a causeway (sad) of clay and stone one &ds in length from the 


Kédwar to the south of the stream. This 
change inthe meaning of Dachin from 
south to north must have taken place 
before the time of Akbar as Abul Fazl 
describes Dachinpdéra as situated at the 
pool of a mountain on the side of Great 
Tibet, that ia to the north of the Lidar. 
Ancient Geography, India, p. 94. 

The Amarn&th cave is marked in 
Drew’s map, south-east of Baltal and 
Sonamarg, near the sources of the 
Sind river. Its history and ceremonies 
are told by Vigne, If, 8. The ice bubble 
was doubtless a stalactite. See Moor- 
croft, II, 262. 

2 Applied indiscriminately to both 


agate and onyx. Tieffenthaler describes 
a stone of their country, as green with 
white streaks which is worked with 
diamond powder and made into phials, 
saucers, hafts of daggers and the like. 
It is probably a kind of jade. 

* Cucumbers and melons are com: 


| monly grown on them. Their construc 


tion is described by Moorcroft (II, 138) 
with the thoroughness which characterizes 
his observations. The causeway is called 
by Vigne, (II, 99) Sadi Chodri and is 
carried entirely through the lake to the 
village of Isha Bryri, four miles on the 
opposite side. It more resembled a line 
of rashes than a causeway in his day. 
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city to this parganah. In the vicinity also is a spring of which the sick 
drink and are restored to health. 

In the village of Thed,! is a delightful spot where seven springs 
unite: around them are stone buildings, memorials of bygone times. 
There is also a source which in winter is warm and in summer cold, 

In the village of Bézwal is a waterfall from the crest of Shahkét. It 
is called Shdlahmdr. Here fish are caught in numbers. A streamlet 
is caged at two ends and when the water is carried off, the fish between are 
taken. 

In Ishidbdér® is a spring held sacred by the people of Hindustén, 
called Suryasar, surrounded by stone temples. Shakarndg is a spring 
which is dry all the year, but should the 9th ofany month happen to 
fall on a Friday, it bubbles up and flows from morn till eve, and people 
flock to partake of its blessings. ° 

In the village of Rambal* are a spring and a pool. Those who have 
special needs throw in a nut, if it floats, it is an augury of success; if it 
sinks, it is considered adverse. 

In Banthal is a temple dedicated to Durgah. Ifany one desires to learn 
the issue of a strife between himself and his enemy, he fills two vessels 
with boiled rice, the one representing his own fortunes, the other those of 
his foe, and places them iu the temple and closes the doors. On the fol- 
lowing day the devotees present themselves to learn the result. In whose 
vessel roses and saffron are found, his undertaking will prosper, and that 
which is full of straws and dirt, portends the ruin of the person it repre- 
sents. Stranger still, ina dispute where it is difficult to discover the 
truth, each party is given a fowl or a goat and sent to the temple. They 
then poison each of these animals and severally rub them with their hands. 
His animal whose cause is just recovers, and the other dies. 

In the Vér tract of country is the source of the Bshat. It is a pool 
measuring a jartb which tosses in foam with an astonishing roar, and its 
depth is unfathomable. It goes by the name of Verndg* and is surrounded 
by a stone embankment and to its east are temples of stone. In the 
village of Kambar is a spring called Bawan Sendh® which during two 


2 Thad, in the text. A description of this celebrated fountain 
2 In the text Isha baléri. I am guid- may be read in Vigne’s Kashmir, I, 832, 
ed on these names by the Governor of and in Moorcroft, II, 260. 
Jammu. § Var. Bhawan Send, Biin Send, Bhu 
® Var. Zambil, Zimbal, Ratil. Sendh, Pawan Sendh, 


® Ver. is the old name for Shahébad. 
46 
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months of the epring-time is in agitation. It is always full and its water 
never decreases. 

In Devsar in the village of Balau is a pool called Balau N&g 20 
yards square in which the water is agitated: it is embosomed in delightful 
verdure and canopied by shady trees. Whosoever is desirous of knowing 
the prospects of the harvest, or whether his own circumstances are to be 
prosperous or unfavourable, fills an earthen vessel with rice, writes his name 
on its rim, and closing its mouth, casts it into the spring. After a time the 
vessel of its own accord floats on the surface, and he then opens it and if 
the rice be fragrant and warm, the year will be prosperous and his under- 
takings successful, but if it be filled with clay or mud and rubbish, the 
reverse will be the case.! 

Veshau® is the name of a stream which issues picturesquely from an 
orifice in a mountain, and at the same place is a declivity down which the 
waters tumble from a height of 20 yards with a thundering roar. Hindu 
devotees throw themselves down from its summit and with the utmost 
fortitude sacrifice their lives, in the belief that it is a means of securing 
their spiritual welfare. 

Kuthér® is a spring which remains dry for eleven years, and when the 
planet Jupiter enters the sign of Leo, it flows on the following Thursday 
and during the succeeding seven days is again dry and once more fills on 
the Thursday next following, and so continues for a year. 

In the village of Matalhémah is & wood in which is a heronry,* the 
feathers are taken for plumes, and the birds are here regularly fed. 

Near Shukroh® is a low hill on the summit of which is a fountain which 


flows throughout the year and is a place of pilgrimage for the devout. The 
snow does not fall on this spur. 


* This is also mentioned by Ferishta. 


* Vigne calls the cataract, Arabal or 
Haribal. 


® This appears to be the Kosah Nag 


the word is pronounced Oukar or Okar 
and signifies a heron. See Vigne, I 


306. The heronries are strictly guarded 


of Vigne which he says is pronounced 
Kausar or Kautsar by the Muhammadans 
after the fountain in Paradise. 


* The text has relegated 3! to a note 
as doubtful and substituted the conjec- 


tural emendation of wide, eagle, which is 
wrong. The learned Pandit Radha 
Kishan, to whom.I am indebted for so 
much regarding Kashmir, tells me that 


and in the spring when their long fea- 
thers fall from their necks, there ig a 
watchman in attendance to pick them 
up. 

* The Bréhmans of Kashmir identify 
this place which Cunningham supposes 
to be Zukru or Zukur still a considerable 
village four miles north of the capital, 
with Jushkapura founded by the Indo- 
Scythian prince Jushka, a brother of 
Kanishke and Hushka, p 101. 
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In Négam is a spring called Nélah Ndg,! the basin of which measures 
40 bigahe. Its waters are exquisitely clear and it is considered a sacred spot, 
and many voluntarily perish by fire about its border. Strange to relate 
omens are taken by its means. A nat is divided into four parts and thrown 
in, and if an odd number floats, the angury is favourable, if otherwise, the 
reverse. In the same way if milk (thrown in) sinks, it is a good omen, 
and if not, it is unpropitious. In ancient times a volume, which they call 
Nilmat, arose from its depths, which contained a detailed descrip- 
tion of Kashmir and the history and particulars of its temples. They say 
that a flourishing city with lofty buildings is underneath its waters, and 
that in the time of Badu Shah,* a Brdhman descended into it and returned 
after three days, bringing back some of its rarities and narrated his ex- 
periences. 

In the village of Biruwé is a spring and in its water lepers bathe early 
on the first day of the week and are restored to health. In the vicinity is a 
plateau, a pasture ground for cattle, the grass of which has peculiar fatten- 
ing properties. 

In the village of Halthal of the parganah of Itchh is found a quivering 
tree. If the smallest branch of it be shaken, the whole tree becomes 
tremulous. 

Ldr borders on the mountains of Great Tibet. To its north is a lofty 
mountain which dominates all the surrounding country, and the ascent of 
which is arduous. At its foot are two springs, two yards distant from each 
other, the waters of one being extremely cold and those of the other 
exceedingly hot. They are considered sacred and the bones of bodies are 
here reduced to ashes: the bones and ashes of the dead are cast intoa 
large lake on the mountain and this ceremony is regarded as a means of 
union with the Divinity. If the flesh of an animal fall into it, a heavy fall 


* Badu Shab is Zainu’l Adbidin (Vigne, 
II. 78). 

* Dr. King informs me that the Aspen 
(Populus tremula) ocours wild in the 
N. W. Himalaya. The P. Euphratica of 
which the leaves are as tremulous as the 


2 There are two of this name; one 
mentioned by Vigne, (II, 170) near 
Drabog&ém, the capital of the parganah 
of Shukrn, which is nothing more than 
& large pond in the forest. He heard 
nothing of Abul Fazl’s legend, on the 


spot; the other by Moorcroft, (II, 283) 
who did not actually visit it as it lay out 
of his route, but describes it as the 
source of two streams, one taking the 
direction of the Lala-Koal or Pohru in 
Kashmir, the other that of Kathae in 
the Baramula pass. 


aspen, is also common in many parts. 
The former has a more northern range 
and is found in Siberia and may have 
been introduced into Kashmir. For the 
proper names in the text I follow the 
guidance of the Governor of Jammu. 
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of snow and rain ensues. The river called Sind which rises in Tibet, is 
wholesome to drink, and is so clear that the fish in it are visible. They 
strike them with iron spears and catch them also in other ways. Shahdb- 
u'ddinpuér is on the banks of the Bthat, and about it are large plane trees 
which is a favourite resort. The Sind joins the Bihat at this point. 

In Tulmélé is an area of about 100 bighas in extent which is flooded 
during the rains, and remains somewhat moist even after the waters have 
dried up. The people plunge in sticks of a yard in length, more or less, 
and work them about, and thrusting their hands into the holes pull out 
fish of four pounds weight and more, but commonly of small size. 

In Satptr is a pool, the depth of which cannot be fathomed. It 
is held in great veneration and is a place of worship. Bhutesar is a temple 
dedicated to Mahddeva. Whoever approaches to pay his devotions, hears 
the sounds of ceremonial worship and no one can tell whence they proceed. 

In Khoithéma which adjoins Little Tibet is a large lake called the 
Walar twenty-eight kés in circumference. The Bihat flows into it and ite 
course is somewhat lost to the eye.! Here Sulfdn Zainu’l Adbidin built 
a large palace called Zain Lanka. Boats full of stones and branches of trees 
are sunk in the lake and pulled up by ropes after the lapse of three or four 
months, and many fish are taken that have homed there. The capture 
of water-fowl here affords considerable sport, and in the village of Ajas,* 
stags are chased down tothe lake and taken. Near Mdchhdms is an 
island covered with trees which when shaken by the wind, cause the island 
also to quake. 

Saffron is also cultivated in Paraspir. It formerly held a lofty temple 
which when destroyed by Stkandar father of Sult4n Zainu’l Adbidin, 
a copper tablet was discovered on which was inscribed in Sanskrit, that after 
the lapse of eleven hundred years, one Sikandar, would destroy it and 
gather for himself exceeding great chastisement.’ 


2 See Vigne, IT, 158. The legend of 
the Lanka islet is given in Muham- 
mad Adzam’s Hist of Kashmir transla- 
ted by me in the A. 8. Journal, XLIX, 
Part I, 1880. 

* Var. Ahsan. 

* Cunningham alludes to this at p. 
102 and adds, ‘The same story is told 
by Ferishta with the addition of the 
name of the R4ja whom the translator 
calls Balndt probably a mistake for 


Ldldit, the contracted form of Lalttads- 
tya among the Kashmiris. As the 
difference of time between this prince 
and Sikandar is barely 700 years, it is 
strange that the tradition should pre- 
serve a date so much at variance with 
the chronology of their own native chro- 
nicles.’ His inference of the inaccuracy 
of the translation is correct. Ferishta 
has distinctly Laltéadit, and not Balndé, 
and he places the temple at Tdraspuwr, 
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In the Parganah of Kamrdj' at the village of Trakgam the residence 
of the Chaks is a fountain of sweet water called Chatarndg and in the middle 
is a stone building of great age. The fish grow to great size but who- 
soever touches them, is afflicted by some calamity. 

Near Kargén isa defile called Séyam*® where an area of ten jartbs of 
land becomes so hot at the time of the conjunction of Jupiter and Leo that 
trees are burnt up and a vessel of water if left on the ground will boil. 
A flourishing little town stands here. From Kamrdj isa defile, one end 
of which touches Kdshghar and on the west lies Pakii, where gold is ob- 
tained in the following manner. The skins of long-haired goats are spread 
in the fords of the river, with stones placed round them that the current 
may not bear them away. They are taken up after three days and left in 
the sun. When dry, they are shaken, yielding their three tolahs weight of 
gold dust. Gilgit is the name of another pass which leads to Kédshghar. 
Gold is there obtained by soil washings. 

At two days’ distance from Hdehdmin is the river named Padmati 
which flows from the Ddardu® country. Gold is also found in this river. 


but P. is the right initial and pronounced 
by the Kashmfris Porusptir. (Vigne, 
TI, 148). Parihdsapura was built by 
Raja Lalitaditya who reigned A. D. 
723—760. It was, writes Cunningham, 
situated on the river bank of the 
Jhelam near the present village of 
Sumbal. The names in Briggs are 
frequently incorrect and his version 
skips whole passages of his author. See 
also p. 85, Vol. I. 

* Kamrdj and Merdj were two large 
districts into which Kashmir was divided 
from the earliest times, the former 
being the north half of the valley below 
the junction of the Sind with the Jhelum, 
and the latter the south half, above that 
junction. Cunningham, p. 94. Vigne 
calls the village Téragéon (II, 189) 
the village of the atars. The remains 
of ancient masonry a fine spring were 
still to be seen, some of the blocks little 
inferior in size to those of Martand. 

* Suhoyum in Vigne, (II, 281,) who 
states that it lies near the village of 


Nichi Hama in the Parganah of Machia- 
pora at the north-west end of the valley, 
and that 86 years before his visit an 
intense heat was found to issue from the 
spot. The phenomenon has several times 
occurred, a white smoke being occasion- 
ally seen to issue from the ground, but 
without sulphurous smell or fissures 
in the soil. 

* Few people can be traced through 
so long a period in the same place ag 
these whom H. H. Wilson (Moorcroft, 
II, 266, n.) identifies as the Déradas of 
Sanskrit geography, and Daradre or 
Durade of Strabo. He supposes them 
to be the Kéfirs of the Muhammadans, 
though now nominally converted to 
Islam. The auriferous region of the 
Daéradas is mentioned by Hamboldt 
(Cosmos II. p. 618. B. C. Otté) who 
places it either in the Thibetian highlands 
east of the Bolor chain, west of Iskardo, 
or towards the desert of Gobi described 
also as auriferous by Hewen Theang. 
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On its banks is a stone temple called Siérada! dedicated to Durg4, and 
regarded with great veneration. On every eighth ftht of Shuklapacheh,® 
it begins to shake and produces the most extraordinary effect. 

The system of revenue collection is by appraisement and division of 
crops, assessments for crops paying special rates and cash transactions not 
being the custom of the country. Some part of the Satyr Jihdt® cesses, 
however, are taken in cash. Payments in coin and kind were estimated in 
kharwars of (Shéli) rice. Although one-third* had been fer a long time 
past the nominal share of the State, more than two shares was actually 
taken but through His Majesty’s justice, it has been reduced to one half. 
According to the assessment of Kazi> (Ali) the revenue was fixed at 30 
lakhs, 63,050 kharwars, 11 taraks, each kharwér being 3 man, 8 sérs Ak- 
barshahi. A weight of two dams is called a pal, and 4 and } of this weight 
are also in use. | 

Seven and a half pals are considered equivalent to one sér, two sérs 
are equal to half a man, and four sérs to a tarak, and sixteen taraks to one 
kharwar. <A tarak, according to the royal weights (of Akbar) is eight sérs. 
Taking the prices current for several years, the Kdat struck an average of 


2 A name of Durga as well as of 
Saraswati. See this name in the de- 
scription of Kangra under Sibah of 
Lahore. 

* See p. 17 of this Volume. 

® See p. 58, n. 

* The immemorial tradition in Kash- 
mir considered the whole of the land as 
the property of the ruler. Of some 
portions of the k/hdlsah lands the sover- 
eigns divested themselves by grants in 
jagfr for various periods. The Sikhs 
made a general resumption, ousted the 
possessors of grants and reduced thoa- 
sands to destitution. In Moorcroft’s 
time (II, 125) the khflsa lands were let 
out for cultivation. Those near the city 
as Sar Kishti, head or upper caltivation, 
those more remote Pai-Kishti, or foot 
and lower. When the grain was trod- 
den out, an equal division took place 
formerly between the farmer and the 
government, but the latter advanced its 
demands like it appropriated { of the 


Sar-Kishti and 3 of the P. K. crop. 
The straw fell generously to the share 
of the cultivator who was also permitted 
to steal a portion of his own produce by 
the overseer,—for a consideration. In 
the time of Zainu’l Abidin, the rice 
crop (the staple) is said to have been 77 
lakhs of kharwdrs. In Moorcroft’s day 
it was 20, at from 24 to 64 Rs. a kharwdr. 
His weight-measures differ from those 
of Abul Fazl, a kharwér being 16 taraks, 
a tarak 6 sérs, a sér 20 pals, a pal 34 
Mahomed Shahi rupees, which (the 
rupee being 178°3 grains) should make 
the sér nearly 2 pounds. The actual 
sér was, however, not above one pound 
avoirdupois, and a kharwdr or aas-load 
was therefore 96 pounds. A _ horse-load 
equalled 22 tarzks. 

® See pp. 347 and 411 of Vol. I, where 
farther information is given regarding 
the revenne system, its exactions and the 
disturbances which led to the Kazi's 
murder. 
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the aggreyate, and the kharwér (in kind) was ascertained to be 29 ddms, 
and the kharwdr in money, was fixed according to the former rate of 13,5, 
dams. The revenue, therefore, amounted to 7 krérs, 46 lakhs, 70,411 dame. 
(Re. 1,866,760-4-5), out of which 9 lakhs, 1,663 kharwdrs and 8 taraks were 
paid in money, equivalent to 1 krér, 20 lakhs, 22,183 déms. (Ra. 300,554-9-2.) 
The revenue fixed by Asaf Khan,! was 30 lakhs, 79,443 kharwars, of which 
10 lakhs, 11,3303% kharwdrs were in money. The cesses bdj and tamghd,5 
were altogether remitted by His Majesty, which produced a reduction of 
67,8241 kharwdrs, equivalent to 898,400 ddms. (Rs. 22,460.) For the 
additional relief of the husbandman, five déms on the price of a kharwdr, 
were thrown in. Although the revenue, in kharwdrs, of Asaf Khén was 
in excess of that of Kazi Ali by 16,392 kharwdrs, yet calculated in money 
the receipts are less, after deducting the remissions, by 860,034} ddms 
(Rs. 21,500-13-7), because he estimated the kharwdr in money which is of 
lower relative worth, above its value. 

In the revenue returns forwarded by Kdzi Ali to the Imperial Exche- 
quer, forty-one parganahs are taken while the return submitted by Asaf 
Khan contains but thirty-eight, there being but thirty-eight in point of 
fact. For Kazi Ali on a review of the question separated the two villages 
Karné and Dérdu, of the parganah of Kamraj, and dividing the parganah 
of Sdir + Mawdzi into two, constituted these into two parganahs. In 
former times certain selected towns of each parganah were denominated 
Sdiru'l Mawdz (village-group) and were held as Khdlisah.* Kdzi Als 


* Vol. I, p. 411. coupled together when remissions of 

* Var. 15,330}. taxation are mentioned and perhaps they 

* I have retained these expressions as were thus employed to express all cesses 
they may serve to throw some light on of whatever kind over and above the 
their exact nature. Tamghd has been land revenue. TJamgha occurs later 
already defined at p. 57 of this Volume, under Kabul, signifying inland tolls. 
as being a demand in excess of the land * Lands of which the revenue was the 
revenne and bdj is simply a toll or tax property of the government, not being 
and must here have a somewhat similar made over in grunts or gifts, Jdgfr or 
application, but there were various other Indm to any other parties. Also to 
taxes in excess of land revenue, such ag lands and villages held immediately of 
Jihat, Sdir Jihdt, Fartia’dt and others gevernment and of which the State is 
whose nature is defined at p. 58. Elliot the manager or holder. More generally 
discusses the value of the terms at p.6, | it was applied to the exchequer under 
Vol. II, of his Races of the North-West the Mukhammadan administration. It is 
Provinces, but he arrives at no determi- more usually pronounced Khélsah. 
nation of their special fiscal significance. Wilson’s Gloss. 


The two are, in several instances, found 
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united forty villages of the Marrdj! side under the name of Parganaht 
Haveli and retained eighty-eight® villages of Kamrdj according to the (se 
mer distribution, as parganah of Sdiru’l Mawéz. 

The whole kingdom was divided under its ancient rulers into two 


divisions, Marrdj on the east, and Kamrdj on the west. 
At the present day that a great part of the army in Kashmir has been 


withdrawn, the local militia consists of 4,892 cavalry and 92,400 infantry. 


Sarkér of Kashmir. 

Containing 388 Mahals. Revenue 8,011,618 kharwdrs, 12 taraks, being 
equivalent to 62,113,0403 ddms. (Rs. 1,552,826) ; out of which 9,435,006 
kharwdrs, 14 taraks is paid in money, equivalent to 12,501,880 ddms. 
(Rs. 312,547.) Castes, various. Cavalry, 3,202. Infantry, 27,725. 


The Marrd; Tract. 


Containing 22 Mahals. Revenue 1,792,819 kharwars, equivalent to 
$5,796,1223 dams, (Rs. 894,903), of which 670,551 kharwdrs, 12 taraks are 
paid in money, equivalent to 8,885,248 dams, (Rs. 222,131-3-2). Cavalry, 
1,620. Infantry, 4,600. 

City of S’rinagar. Revenue 342,694 kharwdrs, 12 tarake, in money, 
342,996 kharwdrs, 8 taraks ; in kind, 1,698 kharwars, 4 tarake. 


Parganahs east of S’rinagar, 3 Mahals. 


In kind. In money. 2 BE Castes. 
a] 
oO bq 
Kh 2 
ees Taraks. se Taraks 
Ytohh, . |144,102 0 62,084 4 6 50 
Brang, ..- aes ... | 78,8384 4 8,769 8 | 68] 1000 | Khamash® 
Vihi, a aie ... | 209,682 8 |161,968 8 | 12] 400 pers oa a 
Bréhman. 


2 Abni Fazl duplicates the r, but at p. 
98 of the text, one MS. gives Mardj 
which is the usual spelling. The Gover- 
nor of Jammn says that both forms are 
in use. Vigne, (I. 272) and Moorcroft, (II. 
118) give a list of 86 parganahs. H. H. 
Wilson the editor of Moorcroft’s travels 
notices that he has omitted some names. 


* Var. eight. 

* Var. Kashmah, and unintelligible 
variants of Zinah. 

* Farther on, a variant gives Bhat, 
which in Elliot, I, 151, is one of the 
classifications of Brahmans in the Census 
N.-W. P. for 1865. 
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Parganahs, north-east, 7 Mahals. 


7,1111 13 


76,158 0 
45,226 8 
37,479 4 


In kind. In money. a 4 Caster. 
o| 3 
Khar- Khar- 
wére. Taraks. wdre. Taraks 
Adwin, ie -- $101,482 4 14,815 16°] 1 100 | Dard. 
Ytchh, ree ... | 98,869 0O 14,877 4 6 80 | Bréhman., 
ih], ... ‘és _ 6,435 a nia 400 | 4000 | Sihar. 
Whorseloads 
Bét4, vee 8,615 0 4,286 8 | 60} 800 | N&ik.§ 
sides trans- 
it duties re- 
mitted. 
Dévear, .. 85,644 8 822 8 |800| 9000 | Zinah.’? 
Zinahpér, : --. | 15,875 4 1,790 1 20 bu 
Séparsaman,° ass -.. 16,188 besides| 2,008 4 | 70; 200 | Kambah. 
dues on fire- 
wood. 
Shédarah, wee é 89,167 0O 8,550 12 see Thakar.® 


* Var. Héwah or Haédah. 


5 Var. Taik. The Néik are olassified 


® Var. Kéha. 


® This must be a mistake for 12, as 
16 taraks make a kharwdr : in the Arabio 
numerals the 2 (I) and 6 (4) are easily 
confounded. 

* A horse load is 22 taraks. 
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in Elliot I, 162, as Brdéhmans. 

® Numeral omitted. 

* Var. Rasah, Rinhah, Ratiah. 

® Soérsaman, Saérgaman. 

® Var. Bhakar. Drew oonfirms the 
reading Thakor, which is the chief 
cultivating caste in the hills. 
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In kind. In money. 2 g Castes. 
8| 5 


Ee GEESE qe CED 9, ED 


para Taraks me ” Taraks. 


Shukroh,... toe oo. | 45,224 0 12,757 8 | 20] ... | Ashwér. 

Négém, ... oa ... |189,770 12 | 22,576 4 | 18] 100 | Bat. 

Vér, ee eee eo. | 12,270 8 838 500; 5000| Sahsah.* 
Kamrdj Tract. 


Containing 16 Mahals. Revenue 1,218,799 kharwdrs, 12 tarake, 
equivalent to 26,316,918 dams. (Rs. 657,922-15-2.) In money, 272,9542 
kharwérs, equivalent to 3,616,632 ddms. (Rs. 90,415-12-9.) Cavalry, 
1,590. Infantry, 16,965. 


Parganahs, north-west. 


Zinahkar, 
Khoihéma, 


Parganahs, south-west. 


In kind. In money. 7 E Castes. 
5 | 3 
) Le | 


CEE ESE EEE) RSE Ey 


Khar- Khar- 

Site: Taraks. sedis: Taraks. | 
Indark6l, Pe ea 9,553 4 7,288 0 eae oo. «=| Bate 
Paraspar, ove .. | 18,880 12] 8,862 8 . | ee | Siydbi. 


3 Var. Sahah, Sansah, Nakhab. | ® Var. Ahir. 
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Pee 
+ 
In kind. In money. 7] | Castes. 
e| a 
>) b=nq 
ae Taraks. —. Tarake. 
Pa wie a es 799 4 523 0 | 80| 110 | Bhat, 

a - Musulmén. 
Bénkal, ... Se: ... |116,288 12] 20,280 4 | 200] 6500 | Bakri? 
Barwi, ... ai ... | 67,098 12] 18,888 0 | 35 80 | Khéo.® 
Telkém, ... aes eo | 15,415 12 4,486 4 |... 80 | Pandit. 
Dinsa,* . ess ... | 58,2192 17,0883 150| 400 | Déni 
Dachhin Khéwarah, ... ... | 86,222 4 | 20,658 O | 25{ 300 | Khasi, 

Kankn,* 
Zinah, 
Sair vl] Mawészi, ... ... (192,641 4 | 18,6638 12]... ] .«.. 
Khéi,_... ae .. | 12,945 0 870 a 15 | Rawér. 
Kamrfj, ... bss ... |842,844 4 |108,725 4 |1000) 10,000) Chak. 
Karéhan,® ins ... (115,474 O | 29,779 128] . | 110 


Sovereigns of Kashmtr. 
Fifty-three princes reigned during a period of 1266 years. 


I. 
Ugnand. 
Damddar, 
Bal, 
Thirty-five princes succeeded whose names are unknown.® 


; his sons. 


Il. 
Lavah, (var. Lava.) 
Kishen, his son (var. Kish.) 


? Var. Akbari, Khaséri. Rajas of Cashmir of the line of Cure 
* Var. Kahfr, - in the lanar race worshippers of 
* Var. Daneo, Danséo. N&gas or snakes. 
* Var. Khakar, Rinah, Kahikanku The R4j& Tarangini whence this line 
Dinah, Kahki Kahku. is taken, commences with an account of 
* Gardhan, and Kardhan, in the the dessication of the valley by Casyapa 
Gulzér i Kashmir. Muni, supposed to allude to the deluge. 
* As some of these names are supplied Wilson, As. Ra. XV, 1. 
by the U. T., I append the series in ap- First period. Caurava race 1266 years. 
position to the dynasties in the text. B. C. 8714. Cashmir colonised by 
The series in Tieffenthaler corresponds, Casyapa. B. 0. 2666. 
and is taken (says a note, apparently by W. 
Anguetil du Perron) from a history of Fifty-three princes, names 
Cashmir written by Haidar Maler, A. H. omitted by Hindu writers, 


1027 (A, D. 1607). 
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Kahgandra, his son. 

Surandra, his son. 

Godhara, of another tribe. 

Sdran, his son. 

Janaka, his son. 

Shachinar, (var. Hashka, Bishka). 
Aséka, son of Janaka’s paternal uncle. 
Jaléka, his son. 


Damédar, descendant of Asdka. 
Hashka, 

Zashka. } three brothers. Buddhists. 
Kaniska, 

Abhbiman. 


but partly supplied by 
Mubammadan  autho- 
rity as follows: 

Sulimén. 

Cassalgham. 

Maherkaz. 

Bandu Khén, (Pandu of 
the lunar line.) 

Lédi Khan. 

Ledder Khén. 

Sunder Khédn, Hindé 
worship established. 

Cunder Khaén. , 

Sunder Khan. 

Tandu Khan. 

Beddu Khan. 

Mahand Khén. 

Dorbinash Khfn. 


Deosir Kh&n. 1709. 


Tehab Kh&n, dethroned 
by king of Cabul. 


B. C. 2448. 


Célju Khan. 

Luvkhab Khén. 

Shermavaran Khan. 

Naureng Khan, conquer- 
ed China. 

Barigh Khén. 

Gowasheh Khén. 

Pandu Khan II, extended 
ompire to the sea. 

Haris Khan. 


Sansil Khén. 

Akber Kh4n. 

Jaber Khan. 

Nandor Kh&n. 

Sanker Khan, slain by. 

Bakra R&jé. 

An interval ensues and 
aathentio history com- 
mences with 

Gonerda,” I, Kali Yuga 
6538. Gonanda or Ag- 
nand, a relation of 
Jarasundha, 1400. Wil- 


80 n. 


Damodara, I. 

Gonerda, ITI. 

Thirty-five princes ; 
names forgotten. 


Lava (Bal-lava) Loo of 
Muhammadan hia- 
torians. 

Causésaya. 

Khagendra. 

Surendra, cot. with Bah- 
man of Persia. 

Godhara. 

Suvarna, 

Janaca. 

Sachinara. 

Asoca, established Bud- 
dhism. 
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ITI. 
Y. M.D. 
Raj& Ganand (Gonerda III) reigned, . 35 0 0 
»  Bhikan (Vibhishana,) his son,... «w- , dd UO 0 
»  Indrajita, his son, ... ea . 3d 6 0 
»  Réwana, his son, ... a w. 380 0 O 
» Bhikan II, his son, ... . 38d 6 O 
» Nara, (also called Khar), his son, wv. 39 9 O 
»»  Sidha, his son, 60 0 0 
»  Utpalachah, his son, sas . 80 6 0 
»» Hiranya, his son, ... 7 . 37 7 0 
»  Hirankal, his son, ... . 60 0 0 
» Abaskaha, his son, ... ». 60 0 0 
», Mihirkal, his son, ... . . 70 0 0 
» Baka (Vaka), his son, ‘ . 63 013 
»  Khatnanda, his son, See .. 380 0 0 
»  Wasunanda, his son, age - o2 2 0 
» Nara, his son, ee jae .- 60 0 0 
» Aja, (Aksha), his son, ia . 60 0 0 
» Gopdditya, his son, (MSS. ees .. 60 0 6 
», Karan, bis son, <3 67 0 11 
»»  Narendraditya, his son, : 36 3 10 
»  \Ludisht’hira, his son, x 48 010 
B.C. 1882. Jaloca, adopted castes. B. O. 
» 1802. Damodara, II, a Saiva: 1096 Indrajita, B. 0. 352 
transformed into a 1060-6 Ravana, » 834 
snake. 1080-6 Vibishana II, » 816 
in- 993 Nara (Kinnara) per- 
i, ARE aoa a | peli el ao udahints, 298 
ace blished 953-3 Siddha, », 280 
Buddhism. 893-3 Utpalaxa, » 262 
» 1217. Abhimanyn, an orthodox 862-9 Hiranydxa, » 244 
Hindu. B.C. 423 W. 825-2 Hiranydcula, » 226 
Second Period, Gonerdiya dynasty, 765-2 Vasucula, » 218 
1013 years, or 878 years after adjust- 705-2 Mibirdcula, invaded 
ment. (Wilson.) For all these dynas- Lanka or Ceylon, ,, 200 
ties see Wilson’s Essay on the Hindu 635-2 Vaca, » 182 
History of Cashmere, As. Res. XV. 572-2 Xitinanda, » 164 
B.C. 542-2 Vasunanda, » 146 
1182 Gonerda III, Naga 490 Nara lI, or Bara, 128 


worship resumed, B. C. 388 W. 
1147 ~+Vibishana, » 870 


430 Axa (by some said 
to have built the 
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IV. 
Y. M.D 
Six princes reigned 192 years. 
Pratapdditya, said to be a descendant of Vikramé- 
ditya, ... aa see . 32 0 O 
Jaléka, his son, és ss . 82 0 0 
Tanjir, (Tanjina) his son, (T. Tanzar G. and var 
Banjir), ... ase ae . 36 0 0 
Bijai, relation of above, ... = . 8 0 0 
Jayandra, (var. Chandra), his son, ... . of 0 0 
Arya Raj, ove sus . 47 0 0 
V. 


Ten princes reigned 592 years, 2 months, 1 day. 


Meghavéhana, a descendant of 


Judisht’hira, ... 34 


0 0 
Srishtaséna, his son, ave .. 380 0 0 
Hiran, his son, es a ~ 4. 80 2 0 
MAtrigupta, Brahman, ... es . 4 9 1 
Pravaraséna, a descendant of Méghavihana, ... 63 0 0 
Judisht’hira, his son, es di . 39 §$ O 
Lakshman, called also Nandradit, ... . 13 00 
Randditya, his younger brother, es . 380 0 0 
Vikramaditya, his son, ... - . 42 0 0 
B4ldditya, his younger brother, no issue, .. 36 0 0 


a a 


temple on the 
Takht i Sulaiman, 
by others, the 
following mon- 


arch, T.), B.C. 100 
B.C. 
870 Gopaditya, a pious 

br&hmanist, is 82 
810 Gokerna, ee 64 
258 Narendraditya, 5 46 
216-9 Yudhisht’hira, sur- 

named the Blind, ,, 28 


Aditya Dynasty, 192 years. 
168-9 Pratépaditya, kins- 
man of Vicrama- 


ditya, - 10 
136-9 Jalaucas, 7 22 
104-9 Tunjina, a great 

famine, a3 54 
66-9 Vijaya, - 90 


60-9 Jayendra, % 93 


B.C. 
_28- 9 Arya R4j4, of mira- 

Culous accession, B.C. 1385 
Gonordiya line restored, 592 years, or 
488, adjusted. 

A. D. ‘ 
23-3 Méghavéhana, invited Bauddhas 
atid itivaded Ceylon. 
57-2 Sreshtaséna, or Pravaraséna. 
87-3 Hiranya, contention with Toro- 
ména Yavaraja, connected with 
Vicramaditya. 


117-5 Ma&trigupta, Brdéhman from Ujjain 


succeeded by election, 471 W. 

122-2 Pravaraséna, invaded 

Siladitya of Gujerat, 476 
185-2 Yudhisht’hira II, 499 
224-5 Nandravat, Narendr&- 

ditya, or Lakshmanf, 622 
237-5 Rattdditya, married 

daughter of Chola Raja, 645 
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Seventeen princes reigned 257 years, 5 months, 20 days. 


Y. M. D. 
Durlabhavardan, son-in-law of Baladit, . 36 0 0 
Pratapaditya, grandson of his daughter, — 008 O O 
Chandrapira,' his eldest son, ace . 8 0 8 
Térdpira, his brother, ... es w- 4 O 24 
Lalitdditya, another brother, ose . 36 71 
Kavalayapir4, his son, ... oe .~ 1 015 
Vajraditya, bis brother, ... sigh wo #¢ 0 0 
Prithivyapfra, his son, ... ie .- 4 10 
Sangrapiy4, grandson of Lalitaditya byason, .. 7 0 0 
Jayapira ditto, asi cos . 381 0 0 
Jaj, his brother-in-law, ... cee .-. some months. 
Lalitdpiya, his son, ove ses . 12 0 0 
Sangrdmapira, his brother, oT . 37 0 0 
Brihaspati, son of Lalitapira, on . 12 0 0 
Ajitépia, or Ajay4pira, son of Prabhubépfra, ... 36 0 0 
Anangépira, son of Sangrémépira, ... v. 38 0 0 


Utpalapira, son of Ajay4pira. 


A. D. 
537-5 Vikramaditya, supposed 
an interpolation, 568 
579-5 Baléditya, last of the 
Gonerda race, §92 
Naga or Carcota dynasty, 260 
years, 5 months. 


615-5 Durlabhaverddhana, connected 
with Yezdijird. (par. 

651-5 Pratépaditya, founded Pratépa- 
Durlabhaca. 

701-5 Chandrapira, or Chandranand, a 
virtaous prince. 


710-1 Térapiya, a tyrant. 

714-1 Lalitaditya, conquered Yasovarna 
of Kanauj (Yasovigraha of 
inscriptions) and overran India. 

750-8 CuvalayApfra. 

761-8 Vajraditya. 

758-8 Prithivy&pira. 

762-10 Sangramépira. 
769-10 Jajja, an usurper, deposed by 


A. D. 

772-10 Jay&pfra, married daughter of 

Jayanta of Gaur, encouraged 
learning, invaded Bhima Séna of 
Gujerat; 841. 

808-10 Lalit&pfra. 

815-10 Sangr4mf4pfra, II or Prithivyé- 
pfra. 

822-10 Vrihaspati, or Chippatajaya, son 
of a prostitute whose five bro- 
thers governed in his name. 

834-10 Ajit&pipa, set up by the same 
usurpers. 

870-10 Anangépira, restored to succes” 
sion, 

873-10 Utpalapfra, last of the Caroota 
race. 

2 The text has the da-kdr or hard d 
which is convertible with the Hindi 
hard y, to which I have ventured to 
alter it in correspondence with the 
Hindi pronunciation of these names. 
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VI. 
Fifteen princes reigned 89 years, 1 month, 15 days. 
Y. M. D. 
Avanti Varma, of the Chamiar easte, . 28 3 3 
Sankar Varma, his son, .. aug . 18 7:19 
Gopal Varmé, sles ots » 2 0 0 
Sankat, said to be his brother, oe »- 0 010 


Sugandha Réni, mother of above-mentioned Gop4l, 2 0 O 
Partha; son of Narjit Varmd, son of Sukh Varma, 15 0 10 
Narjit Varmé, son of Sukh Varma, his brother, ... 1 1 0 
Chakra Varmé, ia ae . 10 015 
Sura Varma, his brother, l 
Partha, son of N&rjit, 1 
Chakra Varma, second time, — ae 30 
Sankar Vardhana, son of Mir ieee isn os 
Chakra Varmi, third time, 3 
Unmatti Avanti Varma, son of Raja Pérthé, 2 
Surma (Sura) Varm4, second time, last of the 


Chaméar princes, sit ase . 90 6 0 
VII. 
Ten princes reigned 64 years, 3 months, 14 days. 
Jasasra (Jasaskar) Dev, a peasant, d 9 0 0 
Biranit, an uncle’s descendant, is vo OO 0 ] 
Sangrdma Deva, son of Jasaskar,_...’ . OO 6 
Utpala Dynasty, 84 years, 5 months. A.D. 
A. D. 952-9 Snra Varma. 
875-10 Aditya Varmé, or Avanti Varma, 953-9 Parthd, a second time 
agavere famine: 954-3 Chakra Varma, do. 
904-1 Sankara Varmé, invaded Gujjara 954-9 Sanoara Vardhana. 
and R&j& Bhoja, Kashmir cycle 956-3 Chacra Varmé, third time. 
brought into use. 957-7 Unmatti Varma 
922-9 Gopéla Varmé, killed youth. 955-9 Sara Varm, II. 
Sankata, last of the Varmé race. Last or mixed Dynasty 64 years, 
924-9 Sugandh& Réni, recommended 4 months. 
election of 960-3 Yasascara Déva, elected sover- 
926-9 Pérthé. The Tatrisand Ecangas eizn: 
powerfal. 969-8 Sangrama Déva, dethroned and 
941-9 Nirjita Varma, also called Pangu, killed by 
the Cripple. 


969-7 Parvagupta, slain at Suréswari 


942-9 Chakra Varmé, civil wars. Ketra. 
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Y. M. Dz 
Parva Gupta, one of his subjects, ... . 1 4 90 
Khema (Kshéma) Gupta, Ge . 8 6 0 
Abhimazn, his son, ae eae .. 14 0 0 
Nanda Gupta, his son, .. se « tt 1 9 
Tribhivana, ... re si . 2 0 7 
Bhima Gupta, son of Abhiman, ‘a3 .. 4 3 20 
Dida Rani, mother of Abhiman, a vw 238 6 0 

Twenty-seven princes reigned 351 years, 6 months, 17 days. 

Sangrama, son of Adirdj, nephew of the Réni, ... 24 2 0 
Hariraja, his son, one se w- O 0 22 
Ananta, his son, one ie . oO 5 O 
Kalasa Déva, his son, _... ve . 26 0 0 


A. D. 

971-8 Xema Gupta, destroyed many 
Viharas of Baddhists. 

979-9 Abhimanyn, intrigues and tumult. 

993-9 Nandi Gugta, put to death by his 
grandmother Didda. 

994-10 Tribhivana, shared the same 
fate. 

996-10 Bhimé Gupta, ditto. 

1001-1 Did4& Rani, assumed the throne, 
adopts. 

1024-7 Sangrama Déva II. with whom 
Wilson’s list closes. 

10382 MHariréja and Ananta Déva, his 
sons (continued from printed 
Taringini.)* 

1054 Kalasa. 

1062 UtkarS4, and Harsha Déva. 

2 The lengths of reigns only are given 
in the original; calculating backwards 
from <Aldu’ddin, it becomes necessary to 
cartail the reign of Hariréja (52 years) 
by about 36 years to form a natural 
link with Wilson’s date of Sangrama 
Déva.—Prinsep. I add that the conclu- 
sion of this series is incompatible with 
the fictions even of Hindd Chronology, 
and though the intervention of 18 
Muhammadan kings be conceded, the 
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torm of four years is an extremely undig- 
nified allowance for this royal proces- 
sion. The dates of the Muhammadan 
kings is continued from Table LXXV 
of the U. T. taken apparently from 
Briggs whose calculations are based on 
two dates given by Ferishta, viz, that of 
Shah Mir’s arrival in Kashmfr under 
Sinha Déva, in 715 (A. D. 1815) and 
the death of Raja Adin in 747 (1846). 
According to Ferishta, the latter was 
succeeded by Kotahdevt who, after a 
brief opposition to Shah Mir, espoused 
him. She was imprisoned the following 
day and her husband ascended the 
throne and died after a reign of three 
years. To his son Jamshid is allotted 
1 year and 2 months. Allowing a vear 
for the brief reign of the Rani, this 
would give the accession of Aldu’ddin 
about A. D. 1361. 
give separate dates to each reign as 
might be inferred from Briggs’ digest 
of his pages. He places the death of 
Kutbu'ddin in 796 (A. D. 1393); that 
of Sikandar the Iconoclast in 819 (1416). 
Ali Sha&h in 826 (1422) and Zain u’l 
Aébidin in 877 (1472). 


Ferishta docs not 
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Y. M. D. 
Utkaréé, his son, ie i . 0 0 22 
Haraég, son of Kalasa, Pe gee . 12 0 0 
Uchal, grandfather of Haraé, ase . 10 4 2 
Riddha, son of Siddha, one of the murderers one night and 
of Uchal. 3 hours. 
Salhan, brother of Uchal, oe . O 8 27 
Susalha, brother of Salhan, ‘oe : 710 O 
Bhekhydjar, son of Haraé, es ~ O 612 
R&ja Susalha, second time, or . 2 3 0 
Jaya Singh, son of Susalha, ave . 27 0 0 
Parmanak, son of above ... ‘ee ~ 9 610 
Dati (var. and G. Danji Déva), his son, wv 9 417 
Jas Déva, his younger brother, eel .- 18 013 
Chag (Jag) Déva, son of above, ee . 14 2 0 
Raja Déva, his son, . 23 3 7 
Sangréma Déva, his son, 16 010 
Rama Déva, his son, ae 21 113 


Lachhman (Lakshman) Déva, son re a Br4hman, 13 3 12 
Sinha Déva, chief of Labdar of Daskhinpdrah, ...@14 5 27 


Sinha Déva, brother of above, bbs . 19 3 26 
Rinjan of Tibet, a native of that country, .. 10 some 
| months. 
Adin Déva, relation of Sinha Déva, » 15 2 10 
Rani Kot& Dévi, wife of Adin Déva,... 0 615 
A. D. A. D. 
1062 Udayama Vikrama, son of the 1167 R&j& Déva. 
latter. 1190 Sangréma Déva, III. 


1072 Sankha Rajé. 
1002 Salha, grandson of Udayama. 


1206 Rdéma Déva. 
1227 Lakhana Déva, adopted. 


1072 Susalha, usurper, ditto. 1261 Sinha Déva, new line; killed by 
1088 Mallina, his brother, (end of brother-in-law 
Kalhana Pandit’s list). 1275 Sinha Déva, II, usurper, himself 
1088 Jaya Sinh, son of Susalha (Jona deposed and killed by the Mlech- 
Rajé’s list). chas under R&jé& Dullach ? 


1110 Paramana. 

1119 Bandi Déva. 

1126 Bopya Déva. 

1135 Jassa Déva, his brother, an im- 
beoile. 

1153 Jaga Déva, son of Bopya. 


The Bhota Dynasty. 
1294 Sri Rinchana, obtained throne by 
conq nest. 
1294 Kota Rani, his wife. 
Udyana Déva, second husband. 
Their minister, Shah Amir killed 
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Thirty-two princes reigned 282 years, 5 months, 1 day. 


A.H. A.D. Y. M. D. 
715 1315 Sulté4n Shamsu’ddin, minister of Sinha Déva, 2 11 25 
750 1349 = ,, Jamshid, his son, fe » 110 0 
752 «#13851 ~=C,,_—Sss Alau’ddin, son of Shamsu’ ‘ddin, . 1218 13 
765 1363 ,, Shahdbu’ddin, «w. 20 0 O 
785 1386 ,, Kutbu’ddin, son of Sauna ddin, .. 15 5 2 
799! 1396 ,, Sikandar, his son whose name was 

Sankar, ... aie . 22 9 6 

819 1416 ,, Ali Shah, his son, ee wv 6 9 O 
826 1422 ,, Zainu’! Aabidin, younger brother of 

Ali Shah, we 02 O O 

877 1472 ,, Haji Haidar Shéh, his son, 1 2 0 

878 1473 ,, Hasan Khén,* his son, ... wo 12 0 5 

891 1486 ,, Muhammad Shah, his son, wow 2 7 0 
9028 1496 ,, Fath Sh&h, son of Adam Khan, son 

of Sultén Zainu’l Adbidfn, . 9 1 O 

911 1505 ,, +#+$Muhammad Shah, asecondtime, .. 0 9 9 

» Fath Sh&h, a second time, wv. 121 1 0 

» Muhammad Shih, a third time, we 111111 

», Ibrahim, his son, 0 8 25 
942 15385 ,, Ndazuk Shé&h, son of Fath Shéh, (Fe- 
rishta, “son of Ibrahim, son of 

Muhammad Shah),” oe 10 0 

» Muhammad Shih,‘ a fourth time, 34 8 10 

»  Shamsi, son of Muhammad Sh4h, 0 2 0 

» Ismail Shah, his brother, 29 0 


the whole family and succeeded 


as Sri Shamenu’ddin. 
18 Muhammadan princes succeeded. 
Names not recorded. 
Vikhyana Bhatt, overcame the 
last of these. 
1298 ? Jayangara, his son overcome by 
Sultan. 
1300 Alla’uddin, Mubammad Shah. 
3 Death of Kutbu’ddin 798. Ferishta. 
* Of the length of this reign, Ferishta 
etates he is ignorant, but Briggs makes 
him ‘led to believe’ that it “‘ must have 
been nineteen years.” 


* Ferishta, 894—(1 488-9). 

“* Ferishta gives fifty years for the 
whole reign of Muhammad Shéh, which 
would place the date of his son Shams- 
u’ddin’s accession in 941, (1584); Ferishta 
is unable to give the length of hig 
reign and omitting mention of Ismail, 
follows it with the accession of Nazuk 
who, after six months gives place to 
Mirza Haidar. The Shaman’ddin of 
Ferishta, is the father of Nézuk, vis., 
Ibrahim. The series and dates of Fe- 
rishta contiuue in the following order : 
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A. H. A.D. Y. M. D. 
Sult4n Nazuk Shah, a second time, 133 9 O 

»  Ismail-Shéh, a second time, . 1 5850 

948 1541 Mirzé Haidar Gurgan, ase 10 0 0 
Sultan Nazuk Shah, a third time, 1 0 0 

Gh4zi Khan, son of Kaji Chak, ... . 10 6 0 

971 1563 Husain Chak, his brother, .. 610 0 
Ali Chak, brother of Husain Chak, wo 8 9 O 

986 1578 Yusuf Shab, his son, .. 1 020 
Sayyid Mubdarak Shéh, one of his cabbies: . O 125 

Lohar Chak, son of Sikandar, son of KajiChak, 1 2 0 

Yusuf Sha4h, a second time, es . 85 38 0 

Yakub Kb4n, his son, ve wv. 1 0 0 

Thus this series of 191 princes, reigning throughout a period of 4,109 


years, 11 months and 9 days, passed away. 

When the Imperial standards were for the first time borne aloft in 
this garden of perpetual spring, a book called R4j Tarangini written in the 
Sanskrit tongue containing an account of the princes of Kashmir during 
period of some four thousand years, was presented to His Majesty. It 
had been the custom in that country for its rulers to employ certain learned 
men in writing its annals. His Majesty who was desirous of extending 
the bounds of knowledge appointed capable interpreters in its translation 
which in a short time was happily accomplished. In this work it is stated 
that the whole of this mountainous region was submerged under water 
and called Sati Sar. Sattisthe name of the wife of Mahddeva, and Sar 
signifies a lake. One day of Brahmd comprises 14 manvantaras.! Up to 
the 40th year of the Divine Era, of the seventh manvantara, at which 
time Kashmir began to be inhabited, 27 (kalpas) each of four cycles (yug) 


Y. M.D. 985-1577. Yusuf Shah, son of Ali Shéh 
N4znk, second time, ... O 6 0 who abdicated in 995 (1586) 
Mirz4 Haidar, 10 0 0 in favour of his son Yékub, 
Nazuk, third time, 010 0 and in the same year Kash- 


960-1552. Ibrahim, son of Nazak (Briggs, mir was occupied by Akbar 
brother). and shortly after formally 

968-1555. Ismail, brother of annexed. 
Ibrahim, 200 1 A manvantara is the period or age of 
964-1556. Habib,sonofIsmail, 6 0 0 a Manu, being equal to 12,000 years of 
Ghazi Shah (Ghazi the gods, or 4,320,000 years of mortals. 
Khan Chak), .. 4 0 0 Its nature and duration are fully de- 


971-1563. Husain, brother of Gh4zi. 
977-1669. Ali Shéh Chak, 


scribed in H. H. Wilson’s Vishnu Parana. 
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as before mentioned,! have elapsed and of the twenty-eighth three cycles, 
and of the fourth cycle 4,701 solar years. And when, according to the 
legend which they relate, the waters had somewhat subsided, Kasyapa who 
is regarded as one of the most sublime amongst ascetics, brought in the 
Brahmans to inhabit the new region.* When men began to multiply they 
sought to have a just ruler over them, and experienced elders, solicitous 
of the public weal met together in council and elected to the supreme 
authority one who was distinguished for his wisdom, his large understand- 
ing, his comprehensive benevolence and his persunal courage. From this 
period dates the origin of their monarchical government which proceeded 
thus to the time of Ugnand 4,044 years prior to this the 40th year 
of the Divine Era.’ Ugnand fell by the hand of Balbhadra, the elder 
brother of Kishan in the battle fought at Mathura betwean Kishan and 
Jarasandha raja of Behér. Damdéddara (his son), to revenge his death march- 
ed against some of the relations of Kishan who were hastening toa marriage 
festival in Kandahar, and was killed fighting on the banks of the Sind. 
His wife being then pregnant and the astrologers foretelling that it would 
prove a son, Kishan bestowed on him the government of the province. 
Thirty-five princes succeeded, but through their tyranny their names are 
no more remembered. When Lavah ascended the throne, justice was uni- 
versally administered and deeds met their just recognition. He founded in 
Kdmraj the great city of Lavapur the ruins of which are still to be traced 
It is said to have held 800,000,000 houses. As the sage* of Ganjah well BAYS : 

House linked to house fnom Ispahan to Rai 

Like jointed canes, I’ve heard, stretch countlessly, 

80 that a cat might trace the distant span 

From roof to roof twixt Rai and Ispahan ; 

But if the tale my credit doth belie, 

The teller is its surety, faith not I. 

a ee, 


2 See p. 15 of this Vol. 

* According to Tieffenthaler, he was 
called ‘‘Cashapmir, from Cashapa grand- 
son of Brahma and mér, a mountain or 
habitation.”? Baber mentions in his Me- 
moirs that the hill country along the 
apper course of the Indus was formerly 
inhabited by a race called Kds from whom 
he conjectures that Kashmir received its 
name. The Kasia regio of Plolemy ap- 
plies to the race and seems to confirm 
his conjecture. Kasyapa was the son 
of Marichi the son of Brahma, and was 


father of Vivaswat the father of Manu. 
His name signifies a tortoise which 
form he assumed ag Prajapati, the 
father of all, and had & large share in 
the work of creation. He was one of 
the seven great Rishis Dowson. 

* As the 40th year of Akbar’s reign 
is A. H. 1008, commencing 5th Deo. 
1594 and ending 25th Nov. 1595 A. D. 
the date of Ugnand wonld be B. C. 
2449. 

* Shaikh Nizémi, who was born in 
that town. The lines occur in the Haft 
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When the succession devolved on Asoka the son of Janaka’s paternal 
uncle, he abolished the Brahminical religion and established the Jain faith.' 
His personal virtues adorned his reign, and his son Raja Jaléka was 
distinguished for his justice, and his conquests were limited only by the 
ocean. On his return from Kunauj, then the capital of Hindustén, he 
brought with him a number of learned and enlightened men and of these 
his sagacity and perception of worth selected seven individuals. To one 
of them he entrusted the administration of justice; to another the revenue 
department ; to a third the finances ; to a fourth the superintendence of the 
troops; the fifth took charge of the department of commerce; the sixth 
controlled the material resources of the state, and the seventh interpreted 
the mysteries of the stars. He had also a knowledge of alchemy. It is 
said that a huge serpent ministered to his commands, mounted upon which 
be could descend below water for a long space. Sometimes he appeared as 
an old man, and at other times, as a youth, and marvellous tales are related 
of him. Buddhism became prevalent about this time. 

Damodar (II) is said by some to have been one of the descendants of 
Asoka. He was a pious devout prince but was transformed into a snake 
through the curse of an ascetic. In the reign of Raja Nara the Bréhmans 
prevailed over the Buddhists and levelled their temples to the ground. 
Réjé Mihirkal was a shameless tyrant, but by the strange freaks of for- 
tune he made extensive conquests. As he was once returning homewards 
by the pass of Hasttbhanj, an elephant lost its footing, and its screams and 


Se ee ee ee ee 


Paikar, one of the Khameah or Five poems national religion to suit the exclusive 
of Nizémi. The other four are the requirements of a sect. According to 
Makhsané Asrdr, Khusrau wa Shérfn, one view, the Jains are a remnant of the 
Laila wa Majnin, and the Sikandar Indian Buddhists who saved themselves 
Ndmah. Some copies have the Khirad from extinction by compromises with 
Nimah (Aristotle's instractions to Alex- Hinduism and erected themselves into 
ander) instead of the Haft Patkar. B separate caste. Another: view repre- 

l The origin, history and secte of the sents them as the unbroken succession 
Jains are sketched in H. G. Briggs’ Cities of the Nigantha sect of the Asoka 
of Gujarashtara. Prof. Wilson remarks edicts. The Buddhism of Asoka (244 
that their faith was introduced into the B. C.) is said to be a later product than 
peninsula about the 7th centary A. D.; the Jain doctrines. The I. G. refera to 
Col: Sykes thinks about the 4th. It is the modern literature of the subject in 
closely allied to Buddhism, though the Mr. Ed. Thomas’ Jatntsm or the Early 
Jains assert it to be long anterior. Sir faith of Asoka. Mr. Rhys David's article 
W. Hunter defines Jainism as Buddhism in The Academy of 18th Sept. 1879; and 
equipped with a mythology of saints and Numismata Orientala (Ceylon fasciculus) 


narrowed in its practical aspects from a pp. 65, 60. (Triibner, 1877.) 
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manner of falling caused him such amusement that he ordered a hundred ele- 
phants to be precipitated in a similar manner. From this circumstance the 
pass received its name hasti signifying elephant, and bhanj,! injury. During 
his reign, a large rovk blocked up the ferry of a river, and, however much 
it was cut away, it yet increased again during the night to its ordinary 
dimensions. Remedies were proposed in vain. At length a voice came 
forth intimating that if touched by the hand of a chaste woman, the rock 
would displace itself. Time after time it was touched by women in suc- 
cession, and when no effect was produced, he ordered the women to be put 
to death for incontinence, the children for bastardy, and the husbands for 
consenting to the evil, until three krérs of human beings were massacred. 
T’be miracle was at length effected by the hand of a chaste woman, a potter 
by trade and caused great wonder. The Rajaé being afflicted by various 
diseases, burnt himself to death. 

Raja Gopadit possessed considerable learning and his justice in- 
creased the extent of his sway. The slaughtering of animals was forbidden 
throughout his dominions and high and low abstained from eating flesh. 
The temple which now stands on Solomon’s Hill was built by his minister. 

Rajd Judishthira in the beginning of his rule administered the state 
with an impartial hand, but in a short space through his licentious con- 
duct and intimacy with base associates, his subjects became extranged from 
him, and the kings of Hindustén and Tibet were arrayed against him. 
The chiefs of Kashmir threw him into prison. 

During the reign of R4jé Tanjir (Banjir) snow fell when the sun was 
in Leo (July, August). The crops were destroyed and a terrible famine 
threw the country into disorder. 

Réjé Jayandra possessed a minister wise, loyal and virtuous, and 
void of levity and dissimulationp. His equals bore him envy and the wick- 
ed at heart but specious in appearance sought his ruin and undermined his 
influence by underhand misrepresentations. As princes are on these occa- 
sions apt to err and do not investigate closely, forgetful of former ex- 
periences of what envy can effect, the minister was overthrown, and 


made, there is a marginal gloss in Dr. 
Stein’s MS. in which it is stated that 


1 In Sanskrit Way or yy— destruction, 
loss, injury. See p. 347—The Governor 


of Jammu informs me that this word does 
not occur in the body of the R4j Taran- 
gini, as Dr. Stein who is editing the 
Sanskrit text has shown him, but where 
the mention of this elephant story is 


the spot where the accident took place 
is still known by the name of Hasti- 
bhanj or bhenj. There is no doubt 
therefore that the Hasti Watar of the 
text is incorrect. 
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banished in disgrace. His strange destiny, however, did not deprive him 
of his composure. He allowed uot grief to encompass him, but gladdened 
his days with cheerfulness of heart. His wicked enemies represented bim 
as aiming at the throne, and the R4jd, ignorant of the real facts, ordered 
him to be impaled. After some time had elapsed, his spiritual preceptor 
happened to pass that way and read on the frontal bone of his skull that 
he was destined to disgrace and imprisonment and to be impaled, but that 
he should again come to life and obtain the sovereignty. Amazed at learn- 
ing this, he took down the body and secretly kept it and continued in 
supplication to the Almighty. One night the spirits gathered round and 
by their incantations restored the corpse to life. In a short time he suc- .- 
ceeded to the throne, but his experience of life soon induced him to with- 


draw into retirement. 


Megavdhan was renowned for his virtues and gave peace and security 
to Hindustan as far as the borders of the ocean. Afterthe death of Ridja 
Hiran without issue, the chiefs of Kashmir paid allegiance to Radja 


Bikramdjit the ruler of Hindustan. 


Rija Matrigupta was a learned 


Kashmiri Bréhman. Bikramajit profited by his wisdom but did not advance 
his temporal interests. He, however, gave hima sealed letter to convey 
to Kasbmfr and furnishing him with a small sum of money for his expenses 
as he started, despatched him on his mission. The Brahman set out with 
a heavy heart. On his arrival in Kashmir, the letter was opened. It ran 
thus. ‘The bearer has rendered important services at my Court and has 


experienced many reverses of fortune. 


On the receipt of this letter, Ict 


the government of the country be entrusted to him, and be this mandate 
obeyed under fear of the royal displeasure.’ The chiefs met in council and 


yielded their submission, 


Rija4 Pravaraséna had withdrawn from the country and lived in re- 


tirement in Hindustan. A devout and enlightened servant of God pre- ! 


dicted to him the good tidings of his future elevation to a throne. On 
the faith of this, he went to Nagarkot and possessed himself of that place. 
On hearing of the death of Bikraméjit, Matrigupta abdicated and setting out | 


for Benares lived in seclusion. Pravaraséna was universally distinguished 


for his justice and liberality. He founded Srinagar! the capital of the 


4 The old capital previous to the 
erection of Pravarasénapura is stated to 
have been founded by Asoka (R4j 
Tarangini, i, 104,)(B C. 263—226). It 
stood on the site of the present Péndre- 
thin and is said to have extended along 


the bank of the river from the foot of 
the Tukht ¢ Sulaimdn to Pdntusok, a dis- 
tance of more than three miles. It wag 
still the capital in the roign of Pravara- 
séna J, towards the end of the 5th century 
when the king erected a famous symbol 
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country and rendered it populous during his reign with 600,000 houses. 
With surpassing munificence he sent to Mdtrigupta the aggregate of eleven 
years’ revenue of Kashmir which that personage bestowed upon the indigent. 
Rajé Randditya was a just prince and made many conquests. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Kishtaw4r near the river Chenab, he entered a cave with all 
his family and many of his courtiers, and was seen no more; many strange 
legends are related regarding him. 2djé Baldditya invaded Hindustén and 
extended his dominions to-the borders of the sea. 

In the reign of Rdja Chandrapira the wife of a Brahman appeared 
to him claiming justice, saying, that her husband had been killed and the 
murderer was undiscovered. He asked her if she suspected any ono, to 
which she replied that her husband was of an amiable disposition and had 
no enemy, buat that he often had disputations on points of philosophy 
with a certain person This man was brought up but strenuously denicd 
the accusation, and the complainant would not accept an ordeal by fire or 
water lest the man should employ some supernatural means of escaping it. 
The Raja in his perplexity could neither eat nor sleep. An enlightened 
sage appearing to him ina vision taught him an incantation to be uttered 
over rice-meal scattered about, upon which the suspected person was to 
walk. If the footsteps of fo people were observed as he passed over it, he 
was not to be suffered to escape. Through this suggestion the truth was 
diseovered and punishment duly meted out. Butasa Bréhman could not 
be put to death, an iron image of a man without a head was made and his 
forehead branded therewith. 

Rdjé Lalitdditya devoted himself to the prosperity of his kingdom and 
in the strength of the divine aid overran Iran, Turan, Fars, Hindustan, 
Khata, and the whole habitable globe, and admiuistered his dominions with 
justice. He died in the mountains of the north, and it is said that he was 
turned into stone by the curse of an ascetic, but others relate the story 
differently. 

R4jé Jaydpira reached a lofty pitch of glory and his conquests were 
extensive. Ninety-nino thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine horses 
were bestowed by him in charity at Benares, and his gifts to the poor were 
on the same munificent scale. He asked of the elders whether the army of 
his grandfather Lalitaditya or his own were the larger. They answered that 


of the god Siva, named after himself mention two homonymous monarchs: 
Pravareswara. The new capital was built This epoch given by Cunningham shows 
by Pravaraséno, II, in the beginning of that they must have followed in close 
the 6th century. Anct. Geog. India, succession, and a single name has 
p. 97. Neither the text nor the U. T. possibly been by error duplicated. 
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his contained but 80,000 litters, whereas 125,000 of such conveyances were 
arrayed under his grandfather's standard, by which proportion he might 
judge of the numerical strength of his other retinue. When he had pro- 
ceeded some distance on his march of conquest, his brother-in-law, Jajja, 
who was in Kashmir disputed the throne. The nobles of the king, in 
anxious fear for their wives and children, betrayed him and preferred 
their outward reputation before their true honour. The Raja hastened 
alone to Bengal, and with the aid of troops from that country, repossessed 
himself of his kingdom, Jajja being slain in battle. 

Réja Lalitapira took low companions into favour and associated with 
buffoons, and his wise councillors withdrew from the court. His minister 
finding remonstrance of no avail, retired from office. 

Réjé Sankar Varma conquered Gujarét and Sind, and overran the 
Deccan, but left it in the possession of its raler. Although in the begin- 
ning of his reign he followed a virtuous course, he lacked perseverance. 
The intoxication of worldly prosperity plunged him into every vice. 

During the reign of Raja Jasaskardeva, a Brdhman lost a purse of a 
hundred gold mohurs. Under the impulse of violent grief he resolved to 
make away with himself. The thief hearing of this, asked him how much 
he would be satisfied to take, if he discovered the purse. The Brdhman 
answered, ‘‘ Whatever you please.” The thief offered him ten mohurs. The 
Bréhman, sore at heart, appealed to the Raja who inquired into the case, 
and sending for the thief ordered him to restore ninety mohurs, intending 
by this, that the amount the thief desired to keep for himself, should be the 
portion of the Bréhman. 

In the reign of’ Sinhadeva, a Muhammadan named Shéh Amir who 
traced his descent to Arjun the Pandava was in the royal service. About 
this time Dalju the chief commander under the king of Kandahbér, 
attacked and plundered the kingdom. The Raji took refuge in the 
mountain passes and levied forcible contributions on the people, and sent 
them to him and entreated him as a supplicant. The invader withdrew, 
dreading the severity of the weather, and many of his troops perished 
in the snow. About the same time also, Rinjan, the son of the ruler of 
Tibet invaded the country which was reduced to great distress. On the 
death of the R4ajé, the sovereignty devolved on Rinjan who was distin- 
guished for his munificence. He appointed Shdh Mir his minister whose 
religion, through intimacy and association with him, he eventually 
adopted. 

When Rdjd Adindeva died, the aforesaid Shah Mir by specious flat- 
tery and intriguing, married his widow. In the year 742, A. H. (1341-2, 
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A. D.) he caused the khutbah to be read, and the coin to be minted in 
his own name and assumed the title of Shamsu’ddin and levied a tax of 
one-sixth on all imports into Kashmir. It had been revealed to him in a 
dream that he would obtain the sovereignty of the kingdom.! 

Suljén Aléu’ddin issued an ordinance that an unchaste woman should 
not inberit of her husband. 

Sultan Shahabu'ddin encouraged learning and proclaimed an equal 
administration of the laws. Nagarkdt, Tibet and other places were over- 
run by him. 

During the reign of Sulfdn Kutbu’ddin Mir Sayyid Ali Hamadani 
arrived in Kashmir and was received with great favour. 

Sultén Sikandar was a rigid follower of religious tradition and a bi- 
got. He overthrew idolatrous shrines and persecuted people not of his 
faith. During his reign, Timdr invaded Hindustan and sent him two 
elephants. Sikandar desired to pay his homage to that conqueror, but on 
his road to the interview he learnt that it was reported in Timtir's camp 
that the sovereign of Kashmir was bringing with him a present of a thou- 
sand horses. Concerned at the untruthfulness of this rnamour he returned 
and sent his excuses.* Ali Shéh appointed (his brother) Zainu’l Abidin 
regent in his stead and set out for Hijéz. By the persuasion of foolish 
and evil advisers’ and through inconstancy of purpose, he returned with 
the view of recovering his authority in Kashmir and aided by the Rajé 
of Jammu he took possession of the kingdom. Zainu’) Adbidin set out for 


2 Soch is the literal translation aoc- 
cording to the punctuation of the text 
which I suspect is in error. Ferishta 
states that Shamsu’ddin abolished the 
exactions of his predecessors and having 
repaired the ruin, caused by the inva- 
sion and exactions of Dalju, by written 
orders fixed the revenue at jth of the 
produce. The readings of Gladwin and 
the 8. ul M. here complete the sentence 
and continue, that before he came to 
Kashmir, it was revealed to him ina 
dream that he should obtain the king- 
dom. I have little doubt that this is the 
correct division of the sentences. A full 


stop should follow SS! and Sj 


should be preceded by the word Uw 
inadvertently omitted, but retained by 


i 


Gladwin and S.ul M. The text wonld 
then run as follows ‘‘ Assumed the title 
of Shamsn’ddin and fixed the revenue 
at one-sixth of the produce. Before his 
arrival in Kashmir, it had beew revealed 
to him in a dream that he would obtain 
&o.”’ 

* Ferishta relates this circumstance 
with detail, somewhat curtailed by 
Briggs. 

® These, states Ferishta, were his 
father-in-law the Jammu Rdjd, and the 
chief of Rayaurt, who dissuaded him from 
abandoning his authority and abdicating 
in favour of his brother. Finding that 


' without their help, his restoration could 


not be effected they reinstated him by 
force. 
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the Punjab and joined Jasrat of the Khokhar! tribe Ali Shah collecting 
o large army advanced into the Punjab and a great battle took place in 
which Ali Shah was defeated and fell into obscurity while Zainu’l Adbidin 
recovered the sovereignty of Kasbmir. Jasrat leaving Kashmir advanced 
against Dolhi but defeated by Sult&n Bahlol Lodi retreated to Kashmir 
and with the assistance of an army from its monarch, conquered the 
Panjab. 

Zainu’'l Aabidin overran Tibet and Sind. He was a wise prince, 
devoted to philosophical studies and it was his fortune to enjoy universal 
peace. He was regarded by high and low as a special servant of God and 
venerated as a saint. He was credited with the power of divesting himself 
of his corporeal form, and he foretold that under the dynasty of the Chaks, 
the sovereignty of Kashmir would be transferred from that family to the 
monarchs of Hindustan, which prediction after a period of years was ac- 
complished. His benevolence and love of his people induced him to abo- 
lish the capitation tax (levied on other than Muslims) and to prohibit the 
slaughtering of cows, as well as penalties and presents of all kinds. He 
added somewhat to the measure of the Javib. His private revenues were 
drawn from copper mines. He often personally administered medicinal 
remedies® and resolved all difficalt undertakings with ease. Robbers were 
employed in chained gangs on public works. His gentleness of disposition 
dissuaded men from the pursuit of game, and he himself eat no flesh meat. 
He caused many works to be translated from the Arabic, Persian, 
Kashmiri and Sanskrit languages. During his reign musicians from Persia 
and Turkestan flocked to his court; among them Mulla Qudi the imme- 


» According to Ferishta Jasrat Shaikha 
Ghakar imprisoned by Timur in Samar- 
kand, escaped and fonnded or acquired 
& principality in the Punj&b. Zainu’l 
Aabidin with his aid defeated Ali Shah 
who, according to one account was taken 
prisoner by Jasrat, and to another was 
expelled from Kashmir by his successful 
brother. Mention of Jasrat occurs in 
Ferishta under Bahlol Lodi, and Zainno’l 
A&bidin, he says, on his accession fitted 
out an army under Jasrat for the con- 
quest of Delhi and the Punjdb. Unable 
to cope with Bahlol Lodi at Delhi, he, 
howover, possessed himself of the 
Punjib. This freebooter gave consider- 
able trouble to the Sayyid dynasty and 


held his own against Bahlol Lodi when 
that chief governed Multan under Sayyid 
Muhammad. See Vol. I, 456, n. for the 
Gakkhars (as it is there spelt) and the 
reference to Delmerick’s history of this 
tribe. 

®* Ferishta says that for the en- 
couragement of the study of medicine, 
he specially favoured Sri Bhat an emi- 
nent physician, by whose advice, the 
Bréhmans, expelled under Sikander the 
Ironoclast, were recalled. Briggs has 
been too sparing in his extracts of this 
reign of the most celebrated among Mos- 
lem monarchs of Kashmir. Wearied 
with his long task, the gaps are greater 
as he approaches its completion. 
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diate pupil of the famous KhwAjah Abdn’l Kadir arrived from Khuras4n, 
and Mulla Jamil who in singing and painting was preeminent among his 
contemporaries. Snultin Aba Said Mirzé sent him presents of Arab horses 
and dromedaries from Khurasan and Bahlol Lodi king of Delhi and Sultin 
Mahmtd of Gujarat were in friendly alliance with him. 

Sultan Hasan, collecting an army invaded the Punjab and encounter- 
ing Tatar! Khan (Lodi) in several actions devastated the country. 

In the reign of Futh Shdéh, Mir Shamsu’ddin one of the disciples of 
Shah Kasim Anwér,® came from Irdk and promulgated the Nuér Bakshs 
doctrines, from which period date the dissensions between Sunnts and 
Shigs iu this country. 

Daring the third reign of Muhammad Shdh when he recovered the 
kingdom by the help of Sult4n Sikandar (Lodi of Delhi), B&ber invaded 
Hindustan. 

During Sultén Ibrahim’s domination, Abdil Mékri® represented to 
Sultan Baber that Kashmir might be conqnered with little difficulty. 
Shaikh Ali Beg, Muhammad Khan and Mahmfd Khan were therefore 
despatched to that country and obtained some success but the intrigues of 
the people prevented a settlement and they returned with gifts and pre- 


sents and Nazuk Shah succeeded to the government. 


Under the reign of 


* The Delhi governor of the Punjab 
and the country at the foot of the hills. 
Briggs mistranelates his author here, 
and makes Tatar Khan penetrate into 
Jamma and sack Sidlkot, whereas 
Ferishta snys that the Kashmir troops, 
under Malik Bari Bhat fought Tatar 
Khin, ravaged his country and plander- 
ed Sidlkét. 

* Ferishta places the accession of 
Fath Shah in A. H. 894 (A. D. 1488-9), 
about which time occurred the arrival 
of Shah Kadsim son of Sayyid Muhammad 
Nar Buksh, and the establishmont of hig 
doctrines as the prevailing creed. All 
religions grants and places of worship 
were made over to this sect, among the 
most illustrious converts to which were 
the Chak tribe. Their proselytes were 
very numerous, bat the esoteric doctrines 
of Mir Shamsu’ddin being beyond the 
comprehension of some of them, on the 


death of thia apostle, they fell into 
heresy or reverted to paganism, Briggs 
ornaments his page with the ceremony 
and oxplanation of the “cup of graco” 
given to the proselytes. It may be 
trne, but Ferishta does not allude to it. 

* He was the son of Ibrahim Mékri 
who was minister in chief to Mnljammad 
Shéh daring his second reign. Abdél 
Makri his son played » considerable part 
in the stirring events of this time and 
was eventually driven from court by the 
intrigues of the minister Malik Kaji. 
Ho went to India and incited Baber to 
the cunquest of Kashmir. Fearing that 
the inhabitants would be opposed to the 
foreign rule of the Mughals, the en- 
thronement of Néznk the son of Ibrahim 
was adopted as a pretext to conciliate 
the Kashmiris, who, on his instalment in 
authority, dismissed the troops of Baber 
with conciliatory gifts. 
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Muhammad Shch for the fourth time, the emperor Huméaytin ascended 
the throne of Delhi, and when Mirz&i Kémrén! was at Lahor, the officers 
formerly despatched to Kashmir (Ali Beg and Muhammad Khan) per- 
suaded him that Kashmir could be taken with little trouble.* The Mirz& 
therefore, despatched Mahram (Beg) Kokah with a body of troops to that 
country which they occupied. Massacres were frequent and their intolera- 
ble tyranny drove the people to rise till the Mughal chiefs sued for terms 
and withdrew. In the year A. H. 930, (1523-4) by command of Sultan 
Said Khan of K4shghar, his son Sikandar Kh4n and Mirz& Haidar? ad- 
vanced into Kashmir at the head of 10,000 troops by way of Tibet and Lar, 
and taking an enormous booty retired after a short time under terms of 
peace. In the year A. H. 948 (1541-2) Mirza Haidar, by command of Ha- 
ma4ytin a second time entered Kashmir, guided by some of the natives of that 
country, as has been related in former accounts, and took possession of a 
part of Great Tibet. Kaji Chak came to Hindustan and bringing with 
him the aid of an army from Sher Khan, engaged Mirz4 Haidar but was 
defeated. The Mirz4 won over the Kashmiris by peaceful and conciliatory 
measures, so that he succeeded in having the Khutbah read and the coin 
minted in the name of Humayin, the Kashmiris having previously read 
the Khutbah in the name of Nézuk Shah. 

At the present time under the sway of His Imperial Majesty it is the 
secure and happy abode of many nationalities, including natives of Persia 
and Turkestén as well as of Kashmir. 

: Sarkar of Pakli. 
Its length is 35 and its breadth 25 kés. It is bounded on the east by 


Kashmir, on the north by Katér,? on the south by the territory of the 
Gakhars,*® and on the west by Afak Bendres. Timur left a few troops to 


1 Brother of the Emperor, governor Kinore. Erskine says (p. 144) that 


of Kabul and Kandahdér, to whom 
Humiydn had ceded the government of 
the Punj&b and the Indus frontier. 

2 See Vol. I, pp 460-1, for a slight 
notice of this historian, poet, and prince 
who governed Kashmir for ten ycars. 
The events of his reign are condensed 
by Briggs under the name of the im- 
potent Nézak, who is as unworthy of 
the preference as are the reasons by 
which Briggs, against the authority of 
Ferishta, supports it. 

® Var. Kidr, Kanér. T. Katour. G. 


Kattor or Kat&ér is a place of note in the 
Kafiristan country, but in the maps 
Kunar occupies a corresponding position. 

“The Gakar chiefs hold the lower 
valley of the Jhelum and the upper 
course of the Haro river to the 8. W. of 
Kashmir. They are all Muhammadans, 
but their conversion is comparatively 
recent as their names were Indian down 
to the invasion of Timur. Their occa- 
pation of these districts is of very early 
date ; but they are Turanians and not 
Arians, as none but a Gakar will inter- 
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hold this tract, and their descendants remain there to this day. Snow lies 
perpetually on these mountains and at times falls on the plains.! The 
period of winter is longer than the summer. The rainfall is somewhat 
similar to Hindustin. It is watered by three rivers, the Kishan Ganga, 
the Bhat and the Sindh. The language of the country differs from that 
of Kashmir, Hindustén or ZAbulistén. Vetches and barley are the princi- 
pal crops. Apricots, peaches and waluuts grow wild, it not being the custom 
to plant fruit trees. Game and horses, camels and buffaloes are of middling 
account : goats and poultry, plentiful. The rulers of this district generally 
paid tribute to Kashmir. 


Sarkdér of Sawdd (Swdt). 

It comprises three districts, those of Bimbar, Swdé and Bajaur. The 
first is 16 kés long by 12 broad and is bounded by Pakli on the east, Kator 
and Kdshghar* on the north, Afak Bendres on the south and Swdt on the 
west. ‘Two roads approach it from Hindustan, viz., the Shérkhdni® pass 
and the Balandart* Koétal ; although both routes are difficult to traverse, 
the first is the more rugged. 

The second district (Sw&t) is 40 kés in length by 5 to 15 in breadth. 
On the east lies Bimbar ; to the north Katér (Kunar) and Kédshghar ; 
to the south Bigrdm® and on the west Bajaur. It possesses many defiles. 
Near the Damghdr* pass which leads to Kdshghar is the town of Manglér! 


marry with a Gakar, a practice repug- 
nant to Hindaism which permits no man 
to marry one of his own tribe. They 
also occupy several portions of the BH. 
Doéb, as Guli4na near Gujar Khén, and 
Bagi4l under the lofty hill of Balnéth. 
Bat these districts do not properly be- 
long to the hills, although they were 
subject to Kashmir at the time of Hwen 
Thsang’s visit in the seventh century.” 
Anct. Geog. Ind. p. 132. 

* I would amend the punctuation of 
the text, placing a stop after 3 3l¢. 

* By K&shghar cannot be meant the 
well-known town of E. Turkestén which 
is too far removed, but Chitral or 
Kashkar, which, according to Erskine, 
(B&ber’s Memoirs) is a corraption of 
Kashghar with the territory of which it 
was long included, the name having 


survived the dominion. The Kasia or 
Akhassa regio of Ptolemy beyond Mount 
Imaus has perhaps given its name to 
both K&shghar and Kashmir. 

* Var. Sarjani, Sarkhani. 

* Var. Malandari, Makandari; a mar- 
ginal gloss has Bulandi. Vol. I, p. 344, 
Balandri. Kotal signifies the crest of a 
defile. 

* This name is said by Cunningham 
(p. 29) to signify “the city” par ex- 
cellence and is applied to 83 other ancient 
sites near Kabul, Jalél&bad and Pesha- 
war. Masson derives the name from the 
Turki bi or be “chief” and the Hind 
grdm, a hybrid to which Cunningham 
prefers the simpler Sansorit prefix in 
vigrdma. 

© Var, 45 lao 3)9 of &Syliw g By0, 

* This was tho capital of Udydna, the 
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the residence of the governor. It is entered by two routes from Hindustan, 
viz., the passes of Malkand Baj' and Sherkhdénah. 1t has no extremes of 
heat or cold, and though snow falls, it does not lie in the plains for more 
than three or four days; in the mountains it is perpetual. It is spring- 
time here during the periodical rains of Hindustan. Rainfall occurs and 
the spring and autumn are very delightful. Its flora are those of Tar- 
kestan and India, wild violets and narcissus covering the meadows, and 
various kinds of fruit trees grow wild. Peaches and pears are excellent, 
and fine hawks and falcons are obtained. It also possesses an iron mine. 

The third district (Bajaur) is 25 kds in length by 5 to 10 in breadth. 
On the east lies Swdt, on the north Katér and Kdshghar, on the south 
Bigrém, and on the west Kunér (and) Nurkil.# Numerous passes lead from 
Kabul. 

An ancient mausoleum® exists here, and there is a strong fortress 
which is said to be the residence of the governor. Amir Sayyid Ali 
Hamaddni died here and his body was conveyed to Khulldn‘ by his last 
testament. Its climate is similar to that of Swat, but the extremes of cold 
and heat are greater. It has only three roads, one from Hindustan 
called Dénishkol, and two from Kabul, one called Samaj and the other 
Kunér and Nuérkil, the easiest of these being Danishkol. Adjoining this 
and between the mountains and the Indus and Kabul rivers, is a plain, 30 
kés in length by 20 to 25 kds in breadth. 

The whole of this tract of hill and plain is the domain of the Yusufzat 
clan. In the time of Mirzd Ulugh Beg of Kabul, they migrated from 


Sanskrit name for the modern districts 
of Panjkora, Bajaur, Swat and Buner. 
It is mentioned by Hwen Thsang as 
Mung-kie-li or Mangala, probably the 
Mangora of Wilford’s surveyor and the 
Manglora of General Court’s map. It 
was about 24 miles in circuit and very 
populous. Anct. Geog. Ind. p. 82. 

2 Var. Malkand, Sher Khan; Malik 
Ranj or Rikh. 

2 Erskine states that Kéner and Nirgil 
form another Tumén situated in the 
midst of Kafiristén which forms ita 
boundary. Nargil, says Baber, lies on 
the west and Kduner on the east of the 
Cheghb&n saréi or Kimeh river, p. 143. 

8 ‘he text is here in the hesitancy of 


uncertain readings and makes fact or 
sense of none. Bater removes the 


doubt. The word.3)° should be trans- 
ferred from the bottom of p. 585 to the 
top of p. 586, and a stop placed after 


Egrtiols The word aS according to 
the Burhdn i Kdti is equivalent to the 


arabicized form &9. 

4 Var. Jilan, but Baber confirms 
Khutlan. Hamadéni, he says, died one 
farsang higher up than Kiner, and his 
disciples carried him to Khutlin. A 
mausoleum is erected on the spot where 
be died and im the year 920 (1514) 
Baber circamambulated his tomb, near 
which are groves of orange and citron, 
p. 144. 
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K4bul to this territory and wrested it from the Sulténs who affected to be 
descended from a daughter of Alexander Bicornutus. It is said that this 
monarch left some of his treasures in thesu parte with a few of his kindred 
and to this day the descendants of this band dwell in these mountains and 
affect to show their genealogical descent from Alexander.! 

Under the present ever-during Imperial sway, of the lawless inhabi- 
tants of this country, some have been put to death, others imprisoned, while 
some happily dwell under their tribal rule. 


Sarkar of Daur, Banu® and Isakhel. 


This territory is to the south-east of Kddul, and is inhabited entirely 
by Afghans. It is the principal settlement of the Shiraéni, KararAni and 
Waziri tribes. 


: Sarkdr of Kandahdr. 


It is situated in the third climate. Its length from Kaldt Banjérah to 
Gher and Gharjistén® is 300 kds: its breadth from Sind to Farah is 260 kes. 
On its east lies Sind ; to the north Ghér and Gharjistén ; on the south Siri, 
and on the west Farah; Kdbul and Ghaznin on the north-east. Itg 
mountains are covered with perpetual snow which seldom falls in the 
city. 

Eighteen dindrs* make a témdn, and each témdn is equivalent to 800 


* See Elphinstone’s Cabul. App. O. 
p. 617. 

® lam indebted to the critical acu- 
men of Pandit Radha Kishan, governor 
of Jammu, for his ingenious emendation 
af the faulty text. The two first names 
ef the three are jumbled together into 
one with a misplacement of the diacri- 
tical points in all the variants. The 
alteration required to clear the difficulty 
was simple, but its simplicity unobserved, 
as is usually the cage, until after the 
discovery. Isakhail is atill a tahst? of 
Banu district, and Daur is independent 
territory. The country which tke 
Isakhail, according to Baber, shared with 
the Kerani, Kivi, Sar and Niézi Afghans, 
has Chauparah and the Indus tothe south, 


Dinkdt on the east, and on the west the | 


Desht, called also Bézér and Ték. After 
50 


a 


the sack of Kohat, Baber attacked the 
Isakhails who fled to the Chaupérah 
hills, and following them up stormed 
their sangars. See p. 160. But all through 
his operations in Banu, B&ber uses W. 
for §. and the other points of the com- 
pass accordingly. Hence we have on 
the EH. Ohaupérah and Sind, Dinkot on 
the N. and Desht or Daman on the S. 
Erskine. 

® See Vol. I, p. 381. Its limits are 
defined by Erskine, (p. 152), within 
Herat on the west, Farah on the south 
and Ghor on the east, and the reader is 
referred to Silvestre de Saci’s Mines de 
VYOrient., Vol. I, p. 321 for a learned 
dissertation on its position. 

* See Vol. I, p. 36. Erskine’s note on 
the tumdn (p. 61) is at fault through his 
not knowing its varying lecul values 
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dams. The tumdn of Khur&s4n is equal in value to 30 rupees and the 
tumdn of Ir4k to 40. © 

Grain is for the most part taken in kharwérs, the kharwdr being 
equivalent to 40 Kandahéri man, or 10 of Hindustan. 

The capital of the district is Kandahdr. Its longitude is 107°! 40’, 
and the latitude 33° 40’. It has two forts. The summer heats are ex- 
treme and the cold in winter is inconsiderable, but the ice-pits are filled in 
December and January. Once in three or four years a fall of snow occurs 
and is hailed with delight. Flowers and fruits are in abundance. Its 
wheat is extremely white, and is sent as a present of value to distant 
countries. Ata distance of five kds is a hill called Aghdarkoh (the Dragon 
Hill) in which is a wonderful cave known as the Cave of Jamshid. People 
enter with lighted lamps, but the oppression of its atmosphere prevents ex- 
ploration of its extent. Eight kés from Keéldt is a large mountain in the 
side of which is a huge cave called Ghari Skéh (the King’s Cave). 
Within it are two natural columns, one of which touches the roof of the 
cave and is 30 yards high. Water flows down it and enters a basin at its 
foot. The other is 11 yards in height. The waters of the Hirmand 
(Helmand) which rises between Balkh, and Kabul, flow in this direction 
along the skirts* of the mountains. The meaning of Hirmand is ‘abound- 
ing in blessings.’ Maulénd Muinu’ddin in his history of Khurfsén records 
that it feeds a thousand streams. At a distance of 16 kde is a mountain, 
at the base of which is an area of land called Natil,5 formerly full of water- 
courses, where melons are grown in great quantity and perfection. The 
mountain has several clear springs. There is also an iron-mine, and at the 
foot of the mountain is an iron-foundry for the smelting of the ore, a work 
of ancient times. 

West of Kandahér is a long torrid tract of country, (Garmsir) 
through which flows the Hirmand. One side of it touches the Déwar* 


which would account for the diverse 
reckonings of Tavernier, Ohardin and 
Della Valle. Mandelsloe must be wrong 
in making the zecchin = 9 rupees, near- 
ly double its gold value in silver ata 
time when the rate for the conversion 
of the rupee was as in Akbar’s day, 8 or 
9 to the &. 

2 Var. 170. Properly, long. 65° 80 
E., lat. 31° 87’ N. 

* Kandahér is in a plain on the left 


bank of the Arghand4éb which falls into 
the Dori, a tributary of the Helmand. 
It is separated from the Arghandéb by 
a range of mountains. 

* Var. Tanil, Tabsal, Batsal, Bansanil, 
Bambal. 

* See Vol. I, Geog. Index for this tract 
as Garmsir and ander Ddwar, and Elphin- 
stone. Cabul. pp. 186-187. 

Zamin Ddwar lies west of the Hel- 
mand below the hills or as Erekine 
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territory, and on the other Sistén. There are many forts and much cultiva- 
tion on both sides of the river. In this neighbourhood once stood a large 
city, the residence of the Sultans of Ghor, and many ruins still exist of 
the palaces of its ancient kings. 

Between the Hirmand and Kandahar is the well-known city of Mai- 
mand, described in old astronomical tables. 

Wheat and barley are called Safédbari.' The jartb of sixty (square) 
yards is used for measurements, but they reckon 30 yards of this according 
to the Htjdzt jartb, each yard of 243 digits, the gaz there in use; equal 
altogether to 54 gaz of Kandahdr. In the exchequer, out of every ten 
kharwars, two are taken for the minister of finance on account of revenue 
and jihdt cesses. Cultivation is reckoned under seven heads. In the 
registers, the best kind of land is marked with an ¢ and calculating the 
produce of each jér{b at 3 kharwdrs, 24 man are taken as revenue. Thus: 


Produce in 


Distinguishing 
Kharwdrs. 


Mark. Revenue in man. 


No. Kind of land. 


1 | Best. 


2 | Best aud Medium. a 23 20 
3 Medium. b 2 16 
4 | Medium and Poor. & 9» 14 12 
5 | Poor. ° 1 8 
6 | Poor and Poorest. odd 80 man. 6 
7 


Poorest. 


But if the husbandman is incapable of sustaining this class of assess- 
ment, the produce is divided into three heaps, two of which are taken by 
the tenant, and the third is again subdivided into three shares, two* of 
which go to the revenue department and the third is charged to incidental 
expenses. 


defines it elsewhere, on the right bank of 
the Helmand reaching from Jirbesha 
under the Hazara hills to the Helmand. 

? Var. and G. safédtari. I am disposed 
to think the marginal reading correct 
and that it signifies white crops in con- 
tradistinction to the sabzbari or green 
crops that follow lower down, though it 


is not easy to see why rice should be 
relegated to the green, rather than the 
white class. There are, however, two 
kinds of shdli rice, the white requiring 
deep water and the red needing only a 
moist soil. 


® I read.30 for 9 an evident error. 
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The revenue from grapes also is taken by agreement and by pay- 
ing a special rate. In the latter case experts appraise the average 
eutéarn of the vineyard and exact 4 bdberies for each kharwdr. Under 
the reigns of Baber and Huméydn the rate was fixed at 2 bdéberis and 
4 tangahs. The baberi is one mickdl! weight and 23 are equivalent to the 
rupee. Besides these three (wheat, barley, grapes), upon nine other 
articles called sabehari, 7§ bdberis are taken for every jarib, formerly rated 
at 5 bdberis, viz., rice (Shéli), musk-melons, water-melons, cucumbers, 
onions, turnips, carrots and lettuce. On other crops than theac, two 
bdberis were formerly taken, the Turkoména exacting three. 

In the torrid tract (above-mentioned, between DAwar ard Sistan), 
the safédbari crops are divided into three heapa according to the Kandahar 
custom and all crops paying special rates are registered under the» and b _ 
class (No. 2), and for every jarth, 50 man of the torrid tract (Garmsir) 
equalling 20 man of Kandahar, are taken. The kharwdr of this district 
is 100 man, equivalent to 10 man of Hindustén. Grapes are treated in 
the same manner as at Kandahér. Al articles under Sabzbari, pay two 
baberis on each jaréb. 

In the Dédwur tract, produce under safédbari is apportioned in three 
heaps as described above and the exchequer receives for every 4 jaribs, 
one kharwdr weight of Ddéwar, which is equivalent to one kharwdr and ten 
man of Kandahér, and for other produce, one kharwér on three jarsbe.® 


% Sarkdr of Kandahdr. 


Containing 24 Mahals. Revenue 8,114) tuémdus, 39,600 dinars: 
45,775 sheep; 45 Balochi horses: 3,752,977 kharwars of grain; 420 man of 
rice; 2 khearwars of flour; 20 man of clarified butter. It furnishes 13,875 
Cavalry and 25,260 Infantry. Kandahér city—5,270 tumdne in cash ; 35,120 
kharwdrs of corn; 550 horse; 1,000 foot. 


7 See p. 86, Vol. I. 

® Under the Caliphs, the land-tax was 
usually rated at } of the produce of 
wheat and barley if the fields were 
watered by public canals ; 4, if irrigated 
by wheels or other artificial means; and 
4 if altogether unirrigated. If arable 
land were left uncultivated, it seems to 
have paid 1 dirhem per jarfb and +; of 
probable produce. Of dates, grapes, 
garden produce, 4 was taken either in 
kind or money; and } of the yield of 


wines, fishing, pearls and generally of 
prodacts not derived from cualtivation, 
was to be delivered in kind or paid in 
value even before the expenses had been 
defrayed. The custome and transit dues, 
for which unbelievers paid a double rate, 
and the taxes on trades, manufactures 
and handicrafts were also sources of 
public revenue. Sir H. Elliot. (Arabs 
in Sind, p. 78). His principal re- 
ferences are to Hammer-Purgstall In 
the Asiatic Journal, XXX, p. 52. 


Dependencies east of Kandahar. 
Territory of Duwki,!| has a fort of unbaked brick, 6 ¢émdne in money: 
1,800 kharwdre of grain; 12,000 sheep; t5 Balochi horses ; 
Afghans of the Tarén and Kdkar tribes: 500 horse, and 


1,000 foot. 


of Pashang; has an old fort of unbaked brick. 33 tiéimdns 
in money; 3,200 sheep; 500 kharwdars of grain; 1,500 


horse and 1,500 foot. 


‘5 of Shdl, has a mud fort; 43 témdns in money; 940 sheep; 
780 kharwérs of grain; Afghéns of Kdst* and Baloch; 
1,000 horse, and 1,000 feot. 

of Mashtang, (Mastang) has a mud fort; 10 fuimdns and 
8,000 dindrs in money ; 470 kharwdrs in grain. Afghéns 
of Kési,* and Baloch 100 horse and 500 foot. 

" of Khelgari, 12 timdns in money; 415 kharwdre of grain; 


200 horse, 300 foot. 


Tribe of Pani, 60 sheep, an Afghdn clan, 1,000 horse, 1,000 foot. 
» Abdali, formerly paid revenue 1,000 sheep; fixed in the time of 
the Kdzilbdshie* at 100 tudmdns, 400 horse, 600 foot. 


», Abdéli, 2,800 sheep, 5 kharwére of butter. Afghans. 


horse, 3,000 foot. 


»» Jamandi, responsible for 11 témdns and 4,000 dindrs. 


30 horse, 20 foot. 


2,000 


Afghans, 


Surkh Rabép i Balochén, revenue included under city of Kandahar. 


50 horse, 50 foot. 


Dependencies south of Kandahdr. 
Kalat Banjérah, has a strong mud fort. 30 Balochi horses, 30 
camels,—Baloch—500 horse, 500 foot. 


Shérdbak, 1,200 sheep. Afghans. 


4 Erskine says that the whole country 
probably took the name of Ddki from 
its lying among the hills, Dé signify- 
ing a hill in the language of the gountry,; 
and may be opposed to Deabki, or plain, 
RBdber, p. 164. 

® Var. Kasi. 

® Var. Afghan and Sohat. 

@ Thies name (Kisil, red, bdsh, head) 
was given to the seven Turkish tribes, 
descendants of the captives released by 
Timur at the request of Safin’ ddin ancea- 


200 horse, 100 foot. 


tor of Shaikh Ismail the first of the Snuf- 
favean monarchs. To the gratitade of 
these Carmanian captives the Saji, 
(Anglice Sophy) dynasty of Persia owed 
its elevation to the throne. See the XIVth 
Chapter of Malcolm’s History of Persia. 
Round the red cap was twisted a turban 
in 12 plaits to the memory and in 
honour of the 13 Iméms. D’Herbelot. 
The term is applied generally to the 
Persians, and ig so employed by Béber, 
p- LSL. 


Tribe of Bésakh,' 225 sheep. Afghans. 200 horse, 300 foot. 
» Mirkhdni, 9 timane in money, 3,250 sheep. Afghdéns. 200 


horse, 400 foot. 


» Of Maswani,® 200 sheep. 7 man of butter. Afghans. 50 horse, 


100 foot. 


Dependencies north of Kandahér. 
Territory of Kaldt Tartyk® has a very strong mud fort. 520 témdns, 
9,600 dindrs in money. 4,346 sheep; 1,171 kharwérs (of grain ?) 
1 man of butter; 1 kharwdr of rice. Ghilzai Afghans. 2,200 


horse, 3,820 foot. 


Haadrah Dahlah,* 1,454 sheep; 20 kharwdrs of grain; 200 horse, 


500 foot. 


Hazdr Banjah Banji,5 160 sheep; 15 horse, 50 foot. 
Territory of Tarin, has a strong fort. 15,000 sheep; 1,000 kharwérs 
of grain. Hazdrah tribe. 1,500 horse, 3,000 foot. 


Dependencies west of Kandahar. 


Territory of the torrid tract (Garmsir). 
dindrs in money; 12,000 kharwdre of grain. 


2,000 foot. 


602 téumdns, and 8,000 
200 horse, 


of Zamin Ddwar, 1,200 horse, 1,000 foot. 


Tribe of Siahkhanah, 42 témdns; 30 horse, 70 foot. 
Fort of Kushk Nakhéd, has ® mud fort, revenue included under city of 


Kandahar. 


Sarkdr of Kabul. 


It is situated in the third and fourth climates. Its length from Afak 
Bendres on the Indus to the Hindu kéh is 150 kdés; its breadth from 
Kardbagh® of Kandahér to Cheghdn Serd, 100 kés. It is bounded on the 


2 Var. Biski. 

2 Var. Maswili, MastiwAni. 

® Var. and @. Barlék, var. Kalé 
Yastarlak, Turak. 

* Var. Dahnah. 

6 Var. and G. Dhajar Banji; var. 
Sahar Sabi. 

* According to Tieffenthaler 11 royal 
miles from Ghazni (about 194 common 
miles) on the road to Kandahar, I, 21. 
The greater part of the account of this 


province is taken without acknowledg- 
ment by Abul Fazl from the Memoirs 
of Baber, which should be in the hands of 
the reader for comparison and illustration 
of this brief sketch. Oheghanserdi con- 
tains one village only, acoording to Baber, 
and lies in the entranoe of Kafiristan. 
The large river known as the Cheghén- 
saréi river comes from the north-east 
behind Bajaur. Another smaller stream 
from the west after flowing through 


ee te 
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east by Hindustan; on the north-west by the mountains and Ghér; be- 
tween to the north lies Anderdb of Badakshdn, the Hindu kdh intervening ; 
on the south by Farmul and Naghr. Adequate praise of its climate is 
beyond the power of pen to express, and although its winter is severe rather 
than moderate, it occasions no distress. The torrid and cold belts are so 
contiguous that the transition may be made from one to the other in a 
single day. Such approximation of summer and winter pasturage in an 
inhabited country is uucommon. Snow falls both in the plains and on the 
mountains ; in the former from November and on the latter from September : 
Baber states that the snowfall in the direction of Hindust&n does not pass 
the crest of the Baéddm Chashmah.! This doubtless was the case in those 
days, but at the present time it extends to the crest of the Nimlah, and 
indeed as far as the Khaibar pass. Even in summer time covering is need- 
ed during the nights. There are various delightful fruits, but the melons 
are not so good.* Agriculture is not very prosperous. The country is 
surrounded on all sides by lofty mountains, so that the sudden invasion of 
an enemy is attended with extreme difficulty. 

The Hindu koh separates Kabul from Badakshdn and Balkh, and 
seven routes are employed by the people of Turan in their marches to and 
fro. Three are by the Panjhir® (valley), the highest of which is over the 
Khawdk pass ; below this is 741, and the next lower in succession, Bdsdrak. 


Pioh, a district of Kéfiristén, falls into 
it. Naghr is sometimes written Naghz. 
It is now unknown bat Erskine conjec- 


He praises those of Bokhara, but pro- 
nounces those of Akhai, a district north 
of the Jaxartes, to be beyond comparison 


tures it to have been on the upper course 
of the Kurram, and Farmul probably 
Urghaén where the Persian race of 
Farmulis till exist. Niamatu’llah 
(Dorn’s History of the Afghans, p. 57) 
says that Farmul was originally the 
name ofa river running between the 
borders of KAbul and Ghazni and the 
dwellers on its banks were called 
Farmulis. See Elphinstone’s Cdabnui, 
p. 315 for a fuller account of this divi- 
sion of the Tajiks. 

The pass of Bédém Chashmah lies 
south of the Kabul river between Little 
Kébul and Bérikéb. Erskine. 

® Baber confirms or originates this fact, 
and adds that those raised from seed 
brought from Khurdsdn are tolerable. 


the best. 

® The word is so written by Béber, 
bat, according to Cunningham, (p. 32,) 
the true name is Panchir, the Arabs 
writing j for the Indian ch. The modern 
spelling of Panjshir, adopted by Burnes, 
Leech and others, now prevails. A town 
named Panjshfr is mentioned by Ibn 
Haukal and a monuntain called Pashdi 
was crossed. by Ibn Batiéita on his way 
from Kunduz to Parwén. The height 
of the Khaw&k pass over the Hinda Kush 
is marked in Curzon’s map. (Russia in 
Central Asia) 13,000 feet. In this 
enumeration, as Erskine observes, Béber 
begins from the east. The whole pas- 
sage is taken almost word for word from 
the Memoirs. 
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The best of these is 7¥%/ but it is somewhat long as its name implies. The 
most direct is over the heights of Bazdrak. Between the high range and 
Parwan are seven other heights called Haft Bachah (the Seven Younglings). 
From Anderdéb two roads unite at the foot of the main pass and debouch 
(on Parwdén) by the Haft Bachah. This is extremely arduous. Three other 
roads lead by Parwdn up the Ghorband valley. The nearest route is by the 
pass of Yangi-yuli,! (the new road) which leads down to Waliydn and 
Khinjan ; another is the Kibchdk pass, also somewhat easy to traverse, and 
a third is the Shiberti. In the summer when the rivers rise, it is by 
this pass that they descend by way of Bdmidn and Télikdn, but in the 
winter the Abdarah route is chosen, for at this season, all other routes 
but this are closed. 

There is also a road leading from Khurdsdn to Kundahdr which is 


direct and has no mountain pass. 


2 I have corrected the inaccuracies of 
the text by the true readings in Baber. 


For x gl read te and for 
Wh,2 read Why) For Bémién and 
Télikan, Erskine has Bdémidn and 
Saighin. He adds that Bazérak must 
be the straight road from Saifébéd 
to Charmaghzér (p. 189). The Par- 
wd4n route is that by Parwdn to 
Chérmaghsér which passes between 
Saifabéd ond the head of the valley 
of Sauleh-auleng (between Panjhir 
and Ghorband). Yangi-yéli is that 
by Doshfékh direct npon Khinjin. The 
Kipchék route runs ap the valley of 
Ghorband and then over the moun- 
tains to the junction of the two rivers at 
Kila Beiza. The Shiberti pass is by 
Shiber. There seems to have been a 
direct road from that to Mader in dry 
weather; but in wet, people went round 
by Bémién, Saigh4n and the pass of 
Dendan Shiken, or the Tooth-breaker. 
Bdéber himself passed through B4mién 
and by the Shiberti Kotal on his 
march from Khorasan to Kabul in 
February 1607. Three of these roads, 
the rple%or of Strabo, leading to Bactria 
parted at Opidn near Charikér, the 
Hupiaén of Baber, identified with Alex- 


andria Opiana by Cunningham who 
gives the routes as follows: 

1. ‘Lhe north-east road, by the Panj- 
shir valley, and over the Khéwak pass 
to Anderab. 

2. The west road -by the Kushéa 
valley, and over the Hindu Kush Pass 
to Ghori. 

8. The south-west road up the 
Ghorband valley and over the Héjiyak 
(Haéjigak) Pass to Bémidn. 

The first of these roads, he con- 
tinnes, was taken by Alexander on his 
march into Bactriana from the territory 
of the Paropamisads, and by Timar 
on his invasion of India. It was also 
crossed by Lieat. Wood on his retarn 
from the sources of the Oxus. The 
second road, he supposes Alexander to 
have followed on his return from 
Bactriana, as Strabo mentions the choice 
of another and shorter route over the 
same mountains. The third was taken 
by Changiz Khdn after his capture of 
Baémifn; by Moorcroft and Burnes on 
their journeys to Bokhara; by Dr. Lord 
and Lt. Wood when driven back by the 
snow from the Kush4n pass, and was 
surveyed by Sturt in 1840 after its suc- 
cessful passage by a troop of horse 
artillery. 
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From Hindustan five roads are practicable. 1. Karpah, which after 
traversing two defiles, leads to Jalalabad. This route is not mentioned by 
Baber and doubtless was not used in his time. 2. Khaibar, this was 
formerly somewhat difficult, but by the command of His Majesty it has 
been made easily practicable for wheeled conveyance, and at the present 
time travellers from Turdn and India take this route.! 3. Bangash which 
ig reached by crossing the Indus at the Dhankot® ferry. 4. Naghr. 5. 
Farmul, by which the Indus must be crossed at the Chauparah ferry. 

Eleven languages are spoken in this province, each nationality using 
its own, viz., Turkish, Mughal, Persian, Hindi, Afghéni, Pushtu, Pardchi, 
Geberi, Bereki, ree eee eee ee ee and Arabic. The chief tribes* are the Hazdrahs 


1 The S. ul M. states that by the com- 
mand of Nadir Shéh, after his conquest 
of Kabul, the Afghans made the Khaibar 
pass broad enough to allow 40 horsemen 
to ride abreast, and it was so swept and 
cleared that travellers wore uninconve- 
nienced by thorns and stones. Behind 
his commands was the sword. The Kar- 
pah or as Elphinstone writes it, Carrapa 
Pass is in the Mohmand country, but 
seldom traversed on account of its rug- 
ged defiles and the frequent crossings 
over the stony and rapid fords of the 
Cabul river. (p. 355). 

? Erskine writes the word Dénkot and 
locates it near “Khushalghar” or 
‘ perhaps Kalabagh.” The road from employs the term Ulu! plural of 
Chaupérah to Farmnl was probably the (5'e19! in the meaning of tribes, and 


| and he Sal Weistales Ving Vd Some, i. Rad Alaieia, goin Ghiweeantee c/chual so in this country, (Kabul) 
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| 

| 

| 

| 
direct road from Kénignram to Urghin. in another passage speaks of the Chdr 


the inhabitants of the Waste are Hazi- 
ras and Afghéns. The most powerful 
of the Hazaras in this territory, are the 
Sult4n Masaddi Hazéras, and the most 
powerful of the Afgh&ns are the Meh- 
mend Afghans.” This interpretation 
ig also confirmed by Dorn who in his 
annotations on Part Ist of his His- 
tory of the Afghans, p. 67, refers to 
this passage of the Ain i Akbari in dis- 
cussing the origin of the Hazdras and 
Afghéns. The general name of Aimék 
or Eim&k has become the special dosig- 
nation of a particular cluster of septa. 
The author of Ans&bndmah i Aféghinah 


Chaupirah itself he places near “ Kagal- Aimdk consisting of 60,000 families. 
wala’’ on the Kurram. De Guignes (Hist. des Huns. I. Part II, 

® Baber adds Pashai; Gabri is said in p. 9) gives the eponymous founders of 
the Khulésata’l Anséb, to be a place in these four tribes or Aim&ks and the cu- 
Bajaur. Dorn, p. 131. rious origin of their names, but he is in 

* See Vol. I, p. 871. The meaning error in making Nikodar the grandson of 
there given to glu! does not apply here. Hulagn (I. 283). Nikodar took the name 
The word is constantly used by Baber of Ahmad Kh4n and according to D’Her- 
either alone or in conjunction with belot was the 9th of the Moghal Emper- 
ri and Uliés, as at pp. 77, 138, 140, ors of the race of Chengiz Khaén. He 

to signify the wild nomad tribes of the reigned from A. D. 1282 to 1284. Dorn 
country. At p. 151 is tho following pas- places the event related by Abul Faz] be- 
sage: ‘“ Asin Khorasén and Samarkand, tween A. H. 644—647. Elphinstone (Cé- 
the possessors of the Wolds are the Turks bul) devotes an interosting chapter to the 
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and Afghans, and the pasturage of the country is in the hands of these two 
clans. The Hazdrahs are the descendants of the Chaghatai army, sent by 
Manku Kddn to the assistance of Huldkéi Khdn. These troops were sent 
to these parts under the command of his son Nikodar Oghlin. Their 
settlements extend from Ghazni to Kandahér and from Maidan to the 
confines of Balkh. They number more than 100,000 families,! the third 
part of which consists of cavalry. They possess horses, sheep and goats. 
They are divided into factions, each covetous of what they can obtain, 
deceptive in their common intercourse and their conventions of amity 
savour of the wolf. 

The Afgh4ns consider themselves the descendants of the Israelites. 
They assert that their remote progenitor, named Afghan,’ had three sons, 
viz., Saraban to whom the Sarabani clan trace their lineage; the second, 
Ghurghusht from whom the Ghurghustis claim descent, and the third Bafas to 
whom the pedigree of the Bafanit tribe is ascribed. From these three 
branches they developed into their several clans, each distinguished by 
its eponymous tribarch. The following septs unite in SARABAN, viz., 
Tarin, Baraich, Miydnah, Kharshin, Shirdni, Urmar, Kasi, Jamand, Kheshgi, 
Katéni,’ Khalil, Mohmandzai, Daddzai, Yusufzai, Kaliydni,* and Tarkalént. 
From GHU&SGHUSHT spring the Surdlst (var. Surani), Jélam, Orakzat, 
Afridi, Jagténi, Khattaki, Karardni, Badwar, Mansib, Kdkar,' Ndghar, 


Aiméks and Hazfrahs. The former, he 
says, live in camps, called Orde, derived 
from the Turkish Orda from which name 
is derived the lingua franca of Hindu- 
etén and our English word, ‘horde.’ De 
Guignes applies the same name to the 
palaces of the four principal wives of 
Ohengiz Khan. (III. 70.) 

2 Lit. houses; the Tartars reckon 
the numbers of their families by house- 
holds, tents and sometimes by kettles, 
Erskine’s Baber. 

* In Dorn, Abdér Rashid, surnamed 
Pathéu. See p. 41, Part II, and annota- 
tions for these genealogies. Batan accord- 
ing to Dorn is more frequently written 


wt) and sometimes wY. The tribal 
ramifications are given by Niamat-n’llah 
in considerable detail which it is unpro- 
fitable to transcribe and may be pursued 
in Dorn, in Elphinstone’s CAébul, and 
Sherring’s Tribes, Vol. II. 


* According to the Khulésat-n’l Anséb 
(Dorn, p. 127) the Katénis possess no 
territory but are scattered in single 
families. From Nifzi descend the Mé- 
eakhail, Isakhai], Sambal Saharangh, 
conjointly called Nidzis: they reside 
about the town of Makhad on the banks 
of the Indus as far as Dera Ismail Khén. 
The descendants of Pani reside about 
Shikérpir. Another aoceount places 
them, after their expulsion from their 
country, abont Jeypir and Jodhpiér 
where they subsist by traffic and carry 
merchandise to the Deccan. Naghar’s 
descendants reside about Dera Ghési- 
khan, and Kékaris near Kandahér. Tho 
word ‘zai’ or ‘zacy’ as Raverty writes 
the word, signifies ‘son,’ and answers to 
Mao, Fitz, and O. Snuffixed to the tri- 
bal name, it means ‘a man’ of the par- 
ticular clan. 

¢ Probably a missoript for Gagiyéni. 
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Bani, Maswdéni, Pani, and Téran. To BATAN are ascribed the Ghilzat, 
Lédi, Niydazi, Lohdni, Suir, Bani, Sarwéni and Kakbér.1 

It is said that Mast Ali* Ghort whom the Afghans call Mat? had illicit 
intercoarse with one of the daughters of Batan. When the results of this 
clandestine intimacy were about to become manifest, he preserved her 
reputation by marriage, and three sons were born to him, viz., Ghilzai, 
Lédi, and Sarwéni. 

Some assert the Afghans to be Oopts, and that when the Israelites 
came to Egypt from Jerusalem, this people passed into Hindustin. The 
tradition is too long to be condensed within narrow limits, but it is noticed 
in passing as a fanciful digression. 

There are many wild tribes, such as the Khwdjah Khizri, Kakshdl, Mat- 
dént, Uzbek, Kalatki, Pardnchi, Nilpirchi, Bukderi, Bahsudi, Sidibat, Tufa- 
kanddz (matchlockmen), Arab, Gilahbén (shepherds) and Tukbai but not 
as numerous as the first mentioned, and most of them at the present 
time have become settled colonists. 

The Oity of Kabul is situated in the fourth climate. Its longitude 
is 104° 40, and its latitude 34° 30.’ It is one of the finest of ancient* 
cities, and is said to have been founded in the time of Pashang. It posses- 
ses a double earthwork fortress of considerable strength. To the south- 
weat of the fortified town is a low hill which is a source of much bene- 
ficence, called Shah Kabul,5 doubtless with reference to an edifice erected 


2 Var. Gakbor. 

* According to Dorn, Shah Husain, 
Prince of Ghor, (pp. 46, 48, Part II.). 
Matu was the name of Shaikh Patni’s 
daughter and Sh4h Hugain not being of 
Afgh&n extraction, his descendants were 
called by the maternal name of Mati. 
The name of Ghilzai was given on ac- 
count of the clandestine amour, ‘ ght’ 
signifying thief, and ‘zai’ born, a son. 

® This is taken, according to Tieffen- 
thaler, from the Fortunate Islands. Its 
trae position is long. 69° 6’ E., lat. 34° 
380’. This meridian is the subject of a 
later portion of the A. A. 

* It was the old capital of the country, 
says Cunningham, before the Macedo- 
nian conquest, and Ibn Haukal states 
that inauguration at Kabul was a neces- 
sary qualification for government in a 


king. Tieffenthaler names 4 gates, vis., 
Lahor, Kdbul, Nglbandi and Fatowhi, 
adding that near this last was an ancient 
castle with mud walls. It was pulled 
down by Ahmed Abdali, and the houses 
in front of the Fatouhi gato razed to the 
ground. A new fort was then erected 
of brick work ‘sur un lieu elevé,’ and 
its garden laid out by the governor. 

5 Erskine says that there is a hill south 
of Kabul on which Ka4bil (Cain) the 
founder, is said to have been interred, but 
the only hill south-west is that known ag 
Baber Badsh&h where Baber himself wag 
interred, and is the great holiday resort 
of the people. Baber’s description is as 
follows: ‘“‘ There is a small ridge which 
runs out from the hill of Shaéh Kabul 
and is called Akdbain, and there is be- 
sides another small hill on which stands 
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upon it by one of its former kings. Upon its summit stands the citadel, 
and there was a separate ridge! named Akdbatn. As it somewhat overlooked 
the fort, it was included within its precincts by royal command. Skirt- 
ing its base are fair embankments, pleasure-girdens and. delightful groves, 
amongst which the Shahr Ara (Pride of the City) are especially beautifal. 
The city is watered by two streams. One of these, called the Jai Khatiban, 
enters from Lalandar and flowing through the Shahr Aré passes by the 
city; the other,’ the Ju: Pul « Mastan,* more wholesome and limpid than 
the former, from the narrows of the Deh i Yekub wiuds past the Delhi 
Gate and runs on to Dehit Mgmtrah. Near this a canal called Mahum 
Anagah’ has been brought, which is of extreme convenience, and adjacent 
is the Gulkanah quarter fair to the eye and dear to the heart. From the hill 
(of Shah Kabul) flow three streams citywards; at the head of one is the 
shrine of Khwadjah Hamu ;* the second, according to popular belief, had 
been visited by the prophet Khzzr; the third is over against (the tomb of) 
Khwijah Abdu’s Samad known as Khwdjah Roshandi. The wise of ancient 
times considered Kabul and Kandahar as the twin gates of Hindustan, the 
one leading to Turkestén and the other to Persia. The custody of these 
highways secured India from foreign invaders, and they are likewise the 
appropriate portals to foreign travel. 

In K&bul as well as in Samarkand and Bokhira, a parganah which 
comprises towns and villages is calleda Tumdn.6 The Tumdn of Bigrdm 
is called Parashdwar, the spring season of which is delightful. Here is a 
shrine greatly venerated called Kérkhatri,® visited by people especially 
jégis from distant parts. 


* It is a canal derived from the river 
Logar as it enters the plains of Shevaki 


the citadel. The fortified town lies on 
the north of the citadel.’’ Erskine iden- 


tifies Akébain with that now called Ashi- 
kan Ariffn, which connects with Baber 
Badshéh. The Bala Hissér is on the 
same ridge farther east and south-east of 
the town. The beneficence of the Shéh 
Kabul mentioned in the text, is due 
to three streams that issue from it, two 
of which are in the vicinity of the shady 
and retired Gulkanah, the scene, as 
Baber not regretfully notes, of many a 
debauch. The position of the citadel 
and of the conjoined hills, has been care- 
fully described by Forster. Travels, p. 73. 


1 read csyS gsi) and would s0 
amend the text. 


and has a course of abont five miles. I. G. 

* The name of Akbar’s nurse (Ana- 
gah) who attended him from his cradle 
and exercised a backstair influence that 
affected many political fortunes. See 
Vol. I. 823 and note, and Vol. I. 90 of 
Mrs. Beveridge’s Translation of Count 
Noer’s Kaisar Akbar.” 

* Var. Sama, but Baber, Shams. 

® And Baber adds that in Andején, 
Kashghar and the neighbouring oconn- 
tries, it is called Urchin. 

* This shrine, is mentioned by B&ber 
as one of the holy places of the Hindu 
jégis who came from great distanoes to 
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The Tumdn of Néknihal’ is one of the dependencies of Lamghdin. The 
residence of the governor was formerly at Adinahpur but is now at Jeldldbdd. 
There is here no snowfall and the cold is not so severe. Nine streams 
irrigate the cultivated lands; the pomegranates have no seed-stones | 
Near Jeldlabéd is the Bagh ¢ Safa* (The Garden of Purity) a memorial of 
Baber, and adjacent to Adinahpur is the Bagh 1 Wafé (The Garden of 
Fidelity) another relic of the same monarch. To the south lies the stu- 
pendous range of the Safed koh (The White Mountain) with its perpetual 
snows from which it derives its name. 


In this neighbourhood is a low 


hill? where when it snows in K4bul, a similar snowfall occurs. 


cut off their hair and shave their beards 
at this spot. He rode ont to Bigrém to 
see the great tree but was not shown 
the shrine fn 1605. Fourteen years 
later his curiosity was gratified. Gor 
Khatri was once a Buddhist monas- 
tery, (I. G.) then rebuilt into a Hindu 
temple, and now used as a sardi. I 
refer the reader to the Gazetteer for 
a sketch of the ancient and modern 
history of Peshawar. His curiosity may 
be further gratified or confounded by 
the learned details of Cunningham of this 
ancient capital of the Gandhéra kingdom. 
Gor or Kor Khatri, (the Grain Merchants’ 
House,) he says, was applied to a cell 
in the Ranig&t hill, sixteen miles north of 
Ohind, as well as to the great vthdra of 
Kanishka at Peshawar which is men- 
tioned in the Memoirs of Baber. Peshéa- 
war was also fortunate in possessing, 
during the first centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, the begging-pot of Buddha and 
the holy pfpal tree which had shaded 
the great eremite when ho predicted the 
coming of the king Kanishka. 

2 Var. Néknihédr; inthe I. G. Nang- 
nihdr and by Baber Nangenhiar, or Neker- 
har, the district south of the KA4bnl 
river in the province of Jeléldbéd, that 
on the north, bonnded on the west and 
east by the Alingaér and Kunar rivers, 
being Lamghan. It lies along the Kabul 
river on the south, and the name is said 


to mean ‘nine rivers.’ The I. G. affirms 
it to be a distortion of the ancient name 
of Nagarakdra, identified by Lassen 
with the Nagara of Ptolemy regarded 
by Cunningham as identical with Jeldlé- 
béd. Adinabpdr is south of the Kébul 
river. 

* A garden of this name was planted 
by Baber at Keldeh-Kehér (Kauller Kaher) 
near Pind Dédan Khan, eleven years 
after that of the B&égh i Wafé near Adi- 
nahpér south of the Kébul river. It wag 
situated 10 kos from Bahrah in the middle 
of the hill of Jad on a level plot of 
ground in the centre of which was a lake 
which received the water of the sur- 
rounding hills and was about five miles 
in circumference. Bahrah or Bhira is 
marked in the maps 20 kos from Kuller 
Kaher, but the name is said to be com- 
mon in the district. I find mention of 
no other B&gh i Saf&é nearer Jeldlébéd, 
Jéd is apparently a spur of the Salt 
Range. Béber states that the tribes 
of Jad and Janjdhah descended from 
& common ancestor, are the ruling races 
of the district and of all the tribes 
between the Sind and Bahrah. The bill 
received its name from its supposed 
resemblance to Mount Ararat, (Judi). 

* Béber is more explicit. ‘On the 
south of the fort of Adinahpir is the 
Surkh-réd (rans into the K4bul river 
between Jagdalik and Gandamak), On 
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The Tumdn of Mandrdéur: monkeys here abound. The Alishang river 
uniting with the Alingér joins the Bdrdn, while the Cheghdn Sardt river 
flowing through the north-east quarter enters Katdr.! 

The Témdn of Alishang is surrounded by lofty mountains covered with 
snow in which is the source of the Alishang river. The inhabitants are 
called Kajirs. In the vicinity is a tomb asserted by the people to be that 
of Ldm the father of Nosh, called also Lamek (Lamech). The people here 
pronounce the kaf like a ghain, and hence the currency of the name 


(Lamghan). 


The mountainous Tuman of Najrdo* also is peopled by the kéfirs. In- 
stead of lamp they burn the chilghozah.’ There is also an animal called the 
Flying Fox,* which flies upward about the height of a yard. There is 
also a rat which exhales the smell of musk.§ 

Oharkh is a village of the Tumdn of Loghar which gives ita name to 
Maulana Yakib Oharkhi. Sajawand is also one of the well-known villages 


of this Tumdn. 


The mountains of the Tumdn of Badrdo* are the home of kdfirs and 


wild H&zarahs and Afghans. 


the north is a detached mass of mountain 
dividing Nangenhfér and the Lamgh&nét. 
Wherever it snows at KA&bul, the snow 
falls also on the top of this mountain by 
which means the people of the Lam- 
ghén&t can tell when it snows at Kébol. 

2 Béber’s words are: ‘The river of 

Cheghansaréi, after passing through 
Kaferist4n from the north-east, unites 
with the river B&rfn, in the Baldk of 
Kémeh and then passes onwards to the 
east.’ 
2 It lies north-east from K4ébul in the 
hill country according to Baber, who adds 
that their inhabitants are wine drinkers, 
never pray, fear neither God nor man, 
and are heathenish in their usages. 

®The seed of the Pinus gerardtana ; 
the cone, which is as big as a man’s two 
fists, and also the tree itself, said to be 
derived from chihal ‘forty’ and ghosa 
a ‘nut’ Sansk, GC + We. 

* Copied from Béber whose account is 
as follows: “It is an animal larger than 


® squirrel with a kind of leathern web 
stretching between its fore and hind 
feet like a bat’s wing. It is said that 
they can fly a bowshot from a higher 
tree to a lower one. I myself have 
never seen them fly, but have let one go 
beside a tree which it quickly clang to 
and ascended, and when driven away, 
expanded its wings like a bird and came 
to the ground without injury.” This 
must be the flying squirrel, which does 
not fly though wing-handed, but is sup- 
ported by its membrane as it leaps. 

® Baber likewise mentions the musk- 
rat, but adds that he had never seen it; 
whence Erskine suggests the iuference 
that it may not have been as common 
in India in his day as itis now. 

© Perhaps the upper part of Tugow 
now called Béhfghdi. Charkh is now 
called Charkh Beraki. The geography 
of this part of the country may be 
followed in Elphinstone’s C&ébul, Cap. 
II, 94. 
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The Tuémdn of Alsd! is situated intermediately between the torrid 
and cold belts. Lirds oross this tract about the beginning of spring and 


good sport is had. 


The Tumén of Bangash* furnishes 7,000 Cavalry and 87,800 Infantry, 


VIZ. :— 
Mohmana ... ase 
Khalil, ... sisi 
Dédtdzat, ... aes 
Gagiyant,... aaa 
Muhammnadzai, oes 
Sant, sa sei 
Uimdnkhail, sae 
Ghileat, ... a 
Khizrkhail, a 
Shérzdd, ... ee 
Khargini,® aes 
Khatiaki,... oe 
Abdu’r Rahmént, aa 
Afridi, ... bes 


Orik, (Orakzsi) 


The Témdn of Gardéz‘ has a strong fort. 


part three and four stories high. 


2 Baber, Alah-sds, which Erskine says 
is now called Tugow. ‘It lies two or 
three farsangs east of Najréo from which 
you advance straight towards Alah-séi.”’ 
Béber places it between the cold and 
warm belts, and says that the birds take 
their flight across in the spring. Fowlers 
sit behind, soream and raise nets as the 
flights of fowl approach and intercept 
them. In the winter season the birds 
come down to the skirts of the hills and 
if in their flight they happen to pass 
over @ vineyard they are no longer able 
to fly and are caught. A similar story 
is told of some fields near Whitby. 
(Notes to Marmion.) The pomegranates 


Cavalry. Infantry. 


600 500 
.. -- 800 6,500 
8,000 37,000 
500 4,500 
400 4,000 
. 100 1,400 
a 50 850 
100 2,900 

se 30 950 
2. = 20 1,400 
. 10 200 
200 4,000 

.. -:100 2,500 
500 —«:10,500 

.. 500 5,500 
6,510 82,700 


The houses are for the most 


of Alah-séi are famous in the country, 
and are sent to Hindustén. 

* Occupies the lower grounds from 
Gardes to Koh4t. Béber says it ig in- 
fested by Afgh4n robbers such as the 
Khugiani, Khirilch{, Bari and the Linder. 

® Var. Kharkdli. 

* Upwards of sixty-five miles south- 
east from KAbul. B&ber says that the 
Daroghé of the Tam&n of Zdrmat, south 
of Kébul and south-east of Ghazni, re- 
sides at Gardéz which is not named as 
a separate Timfén. Next follows the 
Tuman of Farmul omitted by Abul Fazl. 
It is notable only in the fact that the 
Shaikhzadahs, who were treated, as 
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Ghaznin is situated in the third climate, and is also known as Zabul, 
and was the capital of Sultan Mahmid, Sultan Shahdbu’ddin and several 
other monarchs. 

This territory was formerly called Zabulistén, and some reckon 
Kandahér as included within it. Here is the last resting-place of Hakim 
Sandi' and many other saintly personages. The winter season is said to 
résemble that of Samarkand and Tabriz. A river® runs from north to 
south which waters all the arable tracts. The cultivators are put to great 
trouble as fresh soil has to be supplied each year to fertilize the land and it 
becomes then more productive than that of Kabul. The metal called 
rusn® is here abundant and is imported into Hindustan. In the time of 
Baber there was here a tomb which shook whenever the praises of Muham- 
mad were recited. The investigations of acute observers discovered that 
this was effected by the fraud of relic-mongers. There is also a spring 
into which if any filth be thrown, a thunderstorm ensues with a fall of 
snow and rain.* : 

The Tumén of Damani koh’ has a profusion of flowers and its spring 
and autumn are matchless in beauty. 


B&ber says, with such distinguished 
favour in Hindustan during the time 
of the Afghans, were all of Farmul and 
descended from Shaikh Muhammad 
Musalmén. 

* This tomb is mentioned by Elphin- 
stone, Cabul, 433. He was a mystic of 
high authority and repute whom the 
great Sufi Maulané Ram looked up to as 
his master. He flourished under Bahr4m 
Shéh son of Masatid Shah of Ghazni 
(A.D. 1118-52) to whom he dedicated his 
Hadikat Gl Hakéik. He left also the 
usual Diw4én which is necessary to every 
Persian poet’s fame or ambition. He is 
said to have died in 1131 at the age of 
62. Orient. Biog., Beale. 

2? Ghazni is situated on the left bank 
of a river of the same name. It runs 
north to Loghar and joins the Kébul 
river. Baber says it may be large enough 
to drive four or five mills. 

® Composed of four sers of copper to 
13 of lead. See Vol. I. p. 41. 


—— 


* Albirdni in his Chronology, Chap. 
XIII alludes to the “famous well in 
the mountains of Farghaéna” which 
causes rain if contaminated and adduces 
several similar traditions. Baber says 
that he made strict inquiry for the 
well but no one could give him the 
slightest information about it. The 
discovery of the fraud at the tomb is 
due to his observation. A scaffolding 
had been erected over it, so contrived, 
that it could be set in motion when any 
one stood upon it, so that a looker on 
imagined it was the tomb that moved. 
He directed the persons who attended 
the tomb to come down from the scaffold- 
ing, after which no number of prayers 
or praises could persuade it to stir. 

® This beautiful plain is better known 
as Koh Ddman the hill skirt of the Pagh- 
mén range. The gardens of Istalif at its 
north extremity, gay with flowers, its 
limpid ice-cold streams, the Arghwan 
troos With their vivid blossoms of scar- 
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In the Témda of Ghorband the variety of floral hues is beyond expres- 
sion. Three and thirty species of tulips here bloom and one kind named 
the rose-scenied tulip breathes the fragrance of the blush-rose.! 

Mines of silver and lapis-lazuli are also found. Near the mountains is 
a sandy tract called Khwdjah Rég 1 Rawén* and from this quicksand, the 
sound as of drums is heard in the summer time. 

In the T'émdn of Zohék and Bamidn, the fortress of Zohdk isa monu- 
ment of great antiquity, and in good preservation, but the fort of Bamian is 
inruins. In the mountain-side caves have been excavated and ornamented 
with plaster and paintings. Of these there are 12,000 which are called 
Sumaj and in former times were used by the people as winter retreats. 
Three colossal figures are here: one is the statue of a man, 80 yards in 
height; another that of a woman 50 yards high, and the third is that of 


a child measuring 15 yards. Strange to relate, in one of these caves is 
placed a coffin containing the body of one who reposcs in his last sleep.8 


let and yellow seen in no other part of 
the country, its groves of oak and spread- 
ing plane trees have excited the eloquent 
admiration of Baber. 

1 It is needless to say that the nomen- 
clature of native flora by Persian or 
Indian writers is extremely unscientific 
and vague, and beyond a few well-known 
kinds, the rest are indiscriminately ex- 
pressed by a shuffling of the few botani- 
cal terms they possess, and the same 
name does duty for more than one flower. 
Thas nasrfnm is the eglantino and the 
narcissus; ldiah the tulip and the red 
poppy and the prefix of gu’ which means 
both ‘rose’ and ‘ flowor’ increases the 
confusion. Again ‘raydhén plar. of ‘ ray- 
hdn’ means particularly the Ocymum 
basilicum, hence any sweet smelling 
shrub, and farther extended in a general 
sense to flowers of any kind. A glance 
at the Abul Fazl’s description of tho 
flora of India at p. 82, lst Vol. suffices 
to show the breadth and freedom of his 
treatment. This large licence of expres- 
sion in Oriental writers may be perhaps 
considerately permitted in their trans- 
lators. This acconnt of tho tulips is 
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taken directly from Baber’s Memoirs who 
mentions that he himself thus named the 
tulip alluded to in the text. He also 
noticed in the skirts of the same hills 
below Parwén, the Ildlah i sad barg or 
hundred-leaved tulip, found only in one 
barrow spot emerging from the straits 
of Ghorband. This flower Erskine calls 
tho double poppy. The etymology of 
Ghorband is given by Baber from band a 
steep hill pass, and ghor the country to 
which it maiuly leads. 

® This is mentioned by Baber. The 
name of Khwajah Rég i rawdn (Khwajah 
quicksand) appears io the margin of 
Elphinstone’s Turki copy of Baber’s 
Memoirs as that of one of three person. 
ages known as the Seh Yardn or Threo 
Friends who have given this name to a 
fountain in the Koh Déman (Khwajah 
Seh Yar4n) mentioned byBdber. The 
other two are Khwajah Mandud Chashti 
and Khwfjah Khawend Said, p. 147. 

* The punctuation in the text is olear- 


ly misplaced. The asterisk after J> 8ST 
should be removed and intervene be. 


tween nly and wr » the former word 
losing its izAfat. Moorcroft describes 
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The oldest and most learned of antiquarians can give no account of its 
origin, but suppose it to be of great antiquity. In days of old the ancients 
prepared a medicament with which they anointed corpses and consigned 
them to earth in a hard soil. The simple deceived by this art, attribute 
their preservation to a miracle. 

The territory of Kabul comprises twenty Témdns. The Emperor Baber 
in his Memoirs sets down the revenue at twenty lakhs of Shahrukhis, in- 
clusive of Tamgha! imposts, equivalent to three lakhs and twenty thousand 


Akbar Shahi rapees, the rupee being reckoned at forty ddms. 


te ee eee 
these idols with his usual accuracy of 
observation, (II, 887). The ancient city 
of B&mién called Gulgula stood on a 
conical hill pierced with caves. Two 
colossal idole are cut out of the rock 
opposite the hill on which the city stood. 
The larger, said to represent a male, is 
called Sang-sal, the smaller called Shak- 
muma, is said to be a female, but the 
general appearance indicates no differ- 
ence of sex. They stand in recesses cut 
out of the rock; and both have been 
mutilated. The height of the smaller 
figure is 117 feet ; and the larger is pro- 
bably a third more. Dead bodies have 
been occasionally found in subterranean 
chambers which have fallen to dust on 
exposure to the air. Moorcroft is con- 
vinced from his intimate acquaintance 
with the monasteries of Ladakh and 
Chanthan, and from the character of 
the painting and sculptares, that Bémian 
was the residence of a great Lama bear- 
ing the same relation to the Lamaism of 
the West as Lassa does to the East. The 
excavations which were connected by 
means of galleries and staircases, con- 
stituted the accommodation of the higher 
orders of the clergy and the insulated 
cells were the dwellings of the lower 
monastic society. The word Shak- 
muma, he considers a probable corrup- 
tion of Shak-muni. Burnes, eight years 
later, visited B&mién and gives the 


height of the larger figure as 120 feet 
and an illustration of the idols as he 
saw them. He records the plastering 
and the vivid colours of the paintings but 
his opinion on their origin has little to 
recommend it. Masson (Journ. A. 8. 
Soc. 1836, p. 188) ascribes them with a 
confidence not shared by his readers, to 
the Sassanian age and dynasty, A.D. 
220. 

* Inland tolls. See Vol. I. 189, but 
B&ber’s words are: ‘“ The amount of the 
revenue of Kabul, whether arising from 
settled lands or raised from the inhabi- 
tants of the waste, is eight lakhs of 
Shéhrukhis.’ The word ‘ twenty’ —~2 
must be a copyist’s error for “2 eight, 
as the Akbar Sh4hi rupee being equal 
to 24 Shéhrukhis, the whole would give 
exactly three lakhs and twenty thousand 
rupees. The word tamgha on the case in 
point, occurs later at p. 172 where Baber 
says, with reference to one of his officers. 
“‘The revenue of Kébul arises from 8 
Tamgha. This tamgha I bestowed on 
him, and made him at the same time 
Darogha of Kabul and Panjhfr, gave him 
the property tax levied from the Hasé- 
rahs aud conferred ou him the office of 
Captain of my Guards.” Erskine notes 
tamgha as the stamp tax. All animals, 
goods, clothes &. brought into the 
country are stamped or marked anda 
tax collected. 
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At the present time notwithstanding the remission of various taxes, 
by the blessing of this ever-during rule, the revenue has reached the 
amount of six krdrs, seventy-three lakhs, six thousand, nine hundred and 
eighty-three déms. (Rs. 1,682,674-9.) The increase is to be attributed 
to the improved state of the cultivation, and also that Parashdwar and 
Ashtaghar' were not included in the former account, and lastly, that the 
revenue Officers of that time were not as capable as they are at present. 


Sarkar of Kdbul. 


Containing 22 Mahals: Revenue 80,507,465 Ddéms in money: Suytr- 
ghal 137,178 Déms. Cavalry, 28,187. Infantry, 212,700. 

City of Kabul—Revenue, 1,275,841 Ddéms. Cavalry, 7,000. Infantry, 
15,000. 


Dependencies east of Kébul. 


Revenue. SnyGrghal. 7] 
D. D, b 
oO 


Témén of Berm 9,692,410 Scestes 
Neknihél (Nangnihér) 
Bulék i Kémah (not recorded)  ...| —sssees 


North. 


Revenue. 
D. 

Taémén of Mandréur, ... ee. | 2,684,880 oe ve 

‘3 Alishang, ak .». | 8,701,150 1948 Alishé 

Alingér, si ... | 1,544,670 ee Lamghani. 

Balik Najrdo, ee «. | 2,045,451 oes K&fir. 
Tamén of Loghar, We -. | 8,198,214 | 22,960 | 650; 500]... 

- Badr&o, a; ee. | 418,885 es 


6000 | Dilazék. 
Pani. 


ie Alséi, as e.» | 600,000 
‘ Panjhir (Panjehir), eo | 461,940 


? A corruption of Hashtnagar, now a and Parfng. The last two are seated close 
tahefl of the Peshéwar district. The together in a bend of the Kf&bul river and 
“eight towns” of which it was com- the sites of all are shown in Map LV. of 
posed were Tangi, Shirpao, Umraai, Cunningham’s Anct, Geog., p. 46. 


Turangzai, Usménzai, Rajur, Chdrsada 
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South. 


> | B 
Revenue. |Suyirghél. 4 + . 
; D. D. | 8 Tribes. 
a ‘'g 
| © ond 
Tamén of Bangash,_... 3,332,847 7,087 |87,800; Afghén. 
‘5 Kohat, (var. Kohast. Kar- 
bast.) 701,620 ois 300 | 5000 | Orakzai &c. 
»  Naghr (var. Naghz.) ...| 854,000 de 1000 | 7000 | Afghén, Ba- 
uikhail.* 
Pr Gardéz, jes eo. | 2,030,002 ion 200 | 1000 | Afghan. 
»  Maidén, ... ... | 1,606,799 | 1,864 | 2000| ... | Hazérah Mai- 
»  Ghammfo, ... - we 1,076 | 1000] 6000] _,..... 
West. 


bs 
Revenue. |Suytirghal. Ee 2 
: D, a a Tribes. 
s & 
© jaa 
Timén of Farmul, i : 325,712 a 1000 | 5000 | __..... 
a Daéman i koh, .. 16,461,785 eae 50CO (80,000; —_,...... 
9% Ghorband ... «. | 1,674,760 usa 300 | 50CO | Hazérah and 
Turkomén. 
és Zohék B&émién, -.| 861,750 ae 200 |} 1000 | 


In the year 77 of the Flight (A. D. 696-7) Abdu’! Malik b. Marwan 
removed Umayysh b. Abdu'l Malik from the government of Khurasén and 
conferred it upon Hajj4j b. Yusuf of the tribe of Thakif, and sent Abdu'l- 
lah b. Abu Bakr to Sistén, who levied an army, marched against Ranthél 
king of Kabul. The latter unable to withstand him took refuge in the 
depths of the mountains. Abdu’llah not realising the difficulties of his 
undertaking eagerly pursned. The mountaineers barricading the passes 
with stone breast-works, blocked his road. The invading force was hard- 
pressed and reduced to extremity through want of provisions. Abdu'llah 
was therefore compelled to purchase a retreat with the sum of 700,000 
dirhams, equivalent in present money value to 8,00,000 rupees. Shuraih b. 
Hini in indignation at the compact advanced to an engagement notwith- 
standing his being stricken in years, and fell bravely fighting. Hajjéj on 
hearing of the event, reprimanded Abdu’llah and removed him from his 


a 
' * Var. Shahi Khail. 
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command. Inthe year 80 (A. D. 699) he appointed Abdu’r Rahman 
b. Muhammad Ashath to conduct the war against Ranthél and bestowed 
on him the government of Sistén and the adjacent territory. Abdu’r 
Rabmén on his arrival in K&bul adopted the former tactics, but pru- 
dently occupied each defile with his pickets and performing prodigies 
of valour, secured a large booty. The difficulties of} the country, how- 
ever, prevented its permanent occupation. Hajjaj disapproving his re- 
treat sent him a severe reprimand in the following terms: “ Although 
your exertions daring the present year have been strenuous, the retri- 
bution demanded by your dishunourable retreat is that immediately on 
the receipt of this letter, you take possession of the country. Should 
you, through peraistence in your own opinions or through fear of the 
consequences to yourself, refuse to comply and defer operations till 
the coming year, you are removed from your command, and are hereby 
required to look upon Ishak b. Muhammad as your commander and to 
place yourself under his orders,” Abdu’r Rahman, confiding in the 
strength of possession, disloyally formed a compact with his officers and 
refusing submission, made peace with the king of Kabul and marched 
against Hajjaj. The conditions of peace were that Abdu’llah if victorious 
should altogether withdraw from Kabul and in no way molest it, but if 
defeated, the king should on his part afford him protection and assistance. 
Hajjaj was enraged at this rebellious conduct, and gave him battle outside 
the walls of Tustar.! Abdu’r Rahmén was victorious, and Hajjéj retreated 
to Basrah. A second engagement took place in which the rebel was 
defeated and took refuge in the fortress of Bast*® which was held by one of 
his lieutenants. This accursed of God and man, with a view to ingratiate 
himself with Hajj4j, seized him with the intention of surrendering him to 
Hajjaj. The king of Kabul, on being informed of the circumstance, set 
out with the greatest expedition and releasing him, returned with him 
to Kébul. On several subsequent occasions, with the assistance of the 
king, he continued the war but without success. In the lunar year 84, 
(A. D. 703) Ranthél overcome by the persuasion and seductive promises of 
Hajjaj, sent Abdu’llah to him as a prisoner. The latter resenting the dis- 
honour, whilst on the road, threw himself from a precipice and was killed. 
In A. H. 107 (A.D. 725-6) under the caliphate of Hishaim b. Abdn’l 
Malik, Amin b. Abdu’llah Kashari, governor of Khurasdén conquered Ghor, 


* Now Shuster in Khuzistén. It was A. 8. Suydti’s History of the Caliphs, 
first conquered in A. H. 20 in tha Cali- p. 186. 
phate of Omar. See my translation of ? Basht in Luristén. 
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Gharjistén, the territory of Nimroz' and Kabul and made (the latter) his 
capital. From that time continuously under the dynasties of Umayyahk 
and Abbas, it was held by the governor of Khaorasin, until under the 
Sémanis, Alptegin a slave of that House, withdrew from their obedience, 
took possession of Ghaznin and Kabul and asserted his independence. On 
his death Sabuktegin father of the great Mahmud succeeded to the king- 
dom, and it continued under the House of Ghazni. From this it passed to 
that of Ghor and thence into the possession of their slaves, one of whom 
was Taju’ddin Eldoz. The kings of Khwérizm succeeded, yielding in turn 
to the Great Kain Changiz Khan. From him it reverted to Timur and is 
held by his descendants. May its fortune, through the enduring justice, 
unstinted clemency and ever increasing wisdom of the Imperial House, be 
blessed by an unfading prosperity. 


AYN 16. 
The Karoh or Kos. 


The system of survey and measurement, as promoting the interests of 
civilization having deeply engaged the attention of His Majesty, directions 
were issued for the ascertainment of distances and their determination 
by the standard measure of the kos. The kdés was fixed at 100 tandbs,* 
each consisting of 50 Ildht gaz, or of 400 poles (_»l ddns) each pole of 123 
gaz. Both of these measurements give 5000 gaz to the kds. 

Whenever His Majesty travels, the distances are recorded in pole- 


2 Usually applied to Sejestén. Elliot. 
Arabs in Bind, p. 172. 

* See p. 61 of this Volame. This sub- 
ject is disoussed by Elliot. (Races, N.-W. 
P. 11.194). Cunningham (Anct. Geog. of 
Ind. App. B. p. 571) and Tieffenthaler 
(I. 23). To the measurements of Abul 
Fazl, I may add the length of the kés, 
as fixed by Baber. On Deo. 19th, 1526 


Four thousand paces are one mféi 

Know that the men of Hindustén 
call it a kwroh. 

This pace is a cubit and a half; 

Every cubit is six hand-breadths ; 

Each hand-breadth is six inches; 
and again each inch 

Is the breadth of six barleyoorns. 
Know all this. 


he gave orders, as his Memoirs record, 
to have the distance measured between 
Agraand Kabul; that at every 9 kés, 
a minér should be raised 12 gas in height 
surmounted by a pavilion ; that at every 
10 kés, a post-house for 6 horses should 
be placed. The kés was fixed in con- 
formity with the mfl according to the 
following verse in Turki. 


The measuring tandb, was to consist of 
40 gas or paces, each measuring one and 
a half of the cubit that has been men- 
tioned and so equal tonine hand-breadths, 
and 100 of these tandbs were to go to 
one kés.—Erskine adds that the larger 
gas or pace was 9 hand-breadths; the 
smaHer or cubit, 6 hand-breadths. 
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measurements by careful surveyors, and their calculations are audited by 
the superintendent and inspector. 

Shér Khan fixed the kés at 60 jartbs, each of 60 Sikandari gag which 
measurement is employed in the Delht country. In Mdlwah it consists of 
90 tandbs of 60 gaz each and in Gujardt is called the cow kde, that is, the 
greatest distance at which the ordinary lowing of a cow can be heard, 
which is put by experts at 50 jaribs. In Bengal it is called dhapiyah,} 
which is the distance that a fast runner can traverse at one breath. Some 
assert that it is the distance within which a green leaf placed on the head 
of one who walks rapidly, will become dry. 

In ancient tables of measurement by farsakh of distances and magnitudes, 
it is recorded that the circumference® of the globe according to the method 
of the old geographers, was 8000 farsakh, but 6,800 of the modern school, 
while all agree in defining a farsakh as three kés. The former made the 
kde 3000 gaz, each gaz of 32 digits. The latter fixed it at 4000 gas, each of 
24 digits. The digit with both was the breadth of six ordinary barley- 
corns placed front to back in succession, and the breadth of each barley- 
corn was equal to the thickness of six hairs of the mane of a Turki horse. 
To short-sighted superficial observers, it would appear that these two sys- 
tems differ in their estimate of the és, but it is clear to the perspicacity of 
the far-seeing that their conclusion is the same, and the apparent difference 
is caused by the variance in the number of the digits as may be proved by 
the rule of proportion. This consists of four numbers, the first bearing the 
same ratio to the second, as the third does to the fourth, as for instance, two 
is to four as eight is to sixteen. Of the properties of this relation one is 
this that the product of the extremes is equal to the product of the means, 
as is evident from the example above mentioned. The proof is given in the 
19th proposition of the 7th book of Euclid? where the apparent contradic- 


2 Properly WfYat. The word is Hindi 
and not Bengali as might be inferred 
from the text. It meaas a short run ac- 
cording to Wilson’s Glossary, about 4 of 
a kos or half a mile. 

2 The circumference of the earth, ac- 
cording to our calculations is 24,897 
miles and the farsakh is about 8} English 
miles; there are of course many local 
variations. Hamdnu’llah Mustanfi, the 
author of the Nuzhat’ul Kultb, says that 
the farsakh ander the Kaianian dynasty 

contained 3 miles of 12,000 feet; that of 


Khwarism was 15,000 yards; in Azar- 
bf{jaén and Armenia, 12,000 yards, while in 
the two Ira’ks and the neighbouring pro- 
vinces it was reckoned at 6000 yards, and 
in some other places at 8000. The diver- 
sity is noticed by Pliny. Perso: schosnos 
et parasangas alii alia mensura deter- 
minant.—See Ibn MHaukal. Onseley. 
Pref. 

*® The Elements of Euclid were restor- 
ed to Europe by translations from the 
Arabic which were begun to be made 
under the Caliphs Harin and Mamin 
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tion is removed. The ratio of 8000 to 4000 is the ratio of 24 to 82. 
Although the four numbers are here severally distinct, the prodact of 
3000 and of 32 which are the extremes, is equal to the product of 4000 and 
of 24 which are the means, namely, 96,000. Thus the result in both is the 
same, and the discrepancy im the number of yards is through the difference 
in the number of digits. Each farsakhk therefore consists of 12,000 gas 
(of 24 digits) according to the measure of the moderns or of 9000 (of 32 
digits) according to the gaz of the ancients. The properties and virtues of 
these proportional numbers sre manifold. Among them are the following: 
If one of the extremes be unknown, multiply the means together and 
divide by the known extreme, and the quotient is the unknown extreme. 
For instance in the given example, if 2, the first extreme, be unknown, by 
multiplying the means together which are 4 and 8, we get 32. Dividing 
this by 16, the quotient (2) is the unknown extreme. In the same way, if 
the other extreme, which is 16, be unknown, by dividing the product of 
the means by 2, the known extreme, the quotient is 16. Again, if the 
unknown quantity be one of the means, we divide the product of the 
extremes by the known mean, and the quotient is the unknown mean. For 
example, if 4, the first mean, be unknown, by dividing the product of the 
extremes, which is 32, by the known mean which is 8, the quotient is 4. 


at a time when the very name of that 
geometrician had disappeared from the 
West. Nasiru’ddin Tasi (see p. 4, n. 4 of 
this Volume) in the proface to his Arabic 
Edition of the thirteen books of the 
Elements, describes their original com- 
position by Euclid and the subsequent 
addition of two books by Hypsicles who 


i gill ehmet wilt id Us pb ~o 
is disguised under the name o Upto 


eid} dyes i Mi ot val Semis EJ. 
elt sl 


‘When four numbers are ane ce 
the product of the Ist aud 4th = the pro- 
duct of the 2nd and 3rd, and if the prodact 
of the Ist and 4th = the prodact of the 
2nd and 3rd, the ratio of the lst is to the 
2nd as the ratio of the 3rd to the 4th.” 
The proof follows. The 7th, 8th and 
9th books of Euclid treat of the fanda- 
mental properties of numbers on which 
the rules of arithmetic must be founded. 
The 10th is the development of all the 
preceding ones, geometrical and arith 
metical. When the modern system 
began to prevail, these books were 
abandoned to the antiquary. In Smith’s 
Dictionary art. Eucleides, the Greek and 
Arabic editions of the Elements are fully 
discussed and cnumerated. 


(probably a copyist’s error for od! ) 
of Ascalon. The attempts of succeed- 
ing geometricians to add to or explaia 
the Elements are enumerated, and the 
reasons that led to his own. This edi- 
tion, excellent in type but somewhat 
faulty in the orthography of the Arabic, 
was printed in Rome in 1594 and from 
it I transcribe the enunciation of the 
proposition referred to in the text. 


os? yi Pamaned Kaulideo stoct day,t IS 
wt why» wu} ws silat ene aly! 
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And if the second mean, 8, be unknown, by dividing the product of the 
extremes by 4, the quotient is 8. 

By the same means the distance and altitude from the base of a given 
object can be ascertained. A staff of a given height is fixed upright. Its 
shadow and that of the elevate object are measured. The ratio of the 
shadow of the staff to the staff is proportional to the ratio of the shadow of 
the object-height to the height itself. Again, a staff is fixed in the ground 
in the same line with the height to be measured and regarded from such a 
point that the line of vision may pass over the top of the staff to the sum- 
mit of the object-height ; the ratio of the distance from the stand-point of 
vision to the base of the staff is to the height of the staff as the ratio of the 
distance from the same point to the base of the object is to the height of 
the object. And if the altitude of an object be measured in a mirror 
or water and the like, a position must be taken whence the incident line of 
vision may strike the summit of the (reflected) object-height. The ratio 
of the distance of the reflected summit from the foot of the spectator is to 
his height as the ratio of the distance of the same point from the base 
of the object is to the height of the object. And if it be required to find 
the depth of a well, the observer must stand where his line of vision 
traversing the brink of the well touches the level bottom of the well on the 
side opposite to him. The ratio of the distance of the brink of the well 
from the foot of the observer is to his height as the breadth of the well is 


to its depth.! 
Some take the barid as the standard measure of length and make. 

1 barid equal to 3 farsakh. 
1 farsakh ‘ 3 mil. 
1 mil s 12,000 b4¢ (pole). 
X bde - 4 gaz. 
1 gaz is 24 digits. 
1 digit 3 6 barleycorns. 
1 barleycorn ca 6 hairs of a mule’s tail. 


According to the Hinda philosophers— 
8 barleycorns stripped of husks 
and laid breadth-ways make 1 digit (angusht). 


24 digits »,» 1 dast (cubit). 
4, dast »» 1 dand (pole or perch) or dhanuk. 
2000 dand » lL kardh or kés. 
4 karoh », 1 yoojana. 
1 This method of calcalating distance with illustrations in the Sidhanta Siro- 
and altitudes is more scientifically given mani of Pandit Bapu Deva. 
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Some measure by the steps of a woman with a water-jar on her head 
and carrying a child in her arms, reckoning a thousand such steps to a 
kés. 


Praise be unto God that the institutes of imperial administration have 
been completed and a general survey of the Empire, by the aid of divine 
grace, placed upon record. The numbers of the tribal contingents and the 
chronology of the ancient kings with some other particulars have cost 
considerable labour, and from the conflicting accounts received, I was well 
nigh relinquishing the task, but the decrees of fate cannot be resisted. I 
have set down what has best commended itself to my judgment, hoping 
that it may win lustre from the light of public acceptance and its errors 
escape the carping of illiberal criticism. 
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Matalhémah, 862. 

Matan, 358 and n 4. 

Mathura, 181, 248, 381. 

Métrigupta, Raji, 384, 885. . 

Matu, 408 n 2. 

Man, 168. 


Mauléna Muinu’ddin, 894. 

Maulana Yakd4b Charkhi, 406. 

Mauléna Muhammad, 279. 

Matrice of Constantinople, 268 n 5, 

Mayaptr, 312 » 4. 

Maya, 312 n 4. 

Mézanderan, 6 n 1. 

Muzkdéri, The term, 180 n 8, 840 » 8. 

McCrindle, 118 n 2, 120 » 1 and 4. 

Measures of length, 417. 

Measures, Linear, 116 » 2. 

Mecoa, 4 » 2, 26 » 8, 27 and n 8, 82 n 8, 
56. 

Medical Plants. Bentley and Trimen, 
857 n 2. 

Medina, 27 and n 8, 82 n 1. 

Médni R&o, 281. 

Medni Rée, 221 n 1. 

Megavéhan, R4j4, 384. 

Meghna, 116 n 8. 

Mehwasi estates, The, 252 n. 

Mekran, 326, 386, 343, 344 and n 2. 

Melgarh, 228, 229. 

Menaké, 280 » 2. 

Menelaus, 5 n. 

Merfj, 365 n 1. 

Merv, 4 1, 7, 832 nn 4 and 6. 

Mewir, 220, 221 n 2, 268 and n 4, 269 
Rénas of, 270 n 2. 

MewéAt, 307. 

Midén Doub, 115. 

Michael the III, 3 n 2. 

Michni, 811 » 8. 

Midnapur, 126 n 1. 

Mihbirkal, R4jé, 382. 

Mihrén, The, 327 and » 1, 386 n 4. 

Mfkél, Ibn ul, 36 » 11. 

Miklamah, a canon, 12. 

Mikldti cloth, 356 n 8. 

M@l, The, 414 n 2. 

Mim, 118 n 2. 

Minah tribe, 271. 

Mines de |’ Orient, a book, 898 n 8. 

Mér Adl, The, 4l. 
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Mir Khuernu, 167 n 2, 804 and n 8, 805. 
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889 n 2. 

Mir Said Ali Hamadéni, 355, 387, 892 
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Mir Zu’n Nan Beg, 346. 

Mirfn Mubarak, 227. 

Mir4n Muhammad, 227, 266. 

Miran Mubérak Shéh, 266 n 8. 

Mirén Shah Mirza, 220 n 4. 

Miran Sh&h, 226, 227, 266. 

Mir,4t-i-Ahmadi, 268 n 2. 

Mir,ft ul Jandn, 84 n 6. 

Mir,At-i-Sikandari, 268-4 n 4, 264 n I, 
266 » 8. 

Miru, Mount, 14 

Mirzé Haidar, 390. 

Mirzé Haidar Doghlaét, 352 n 1. 

Mirzé Ysa, 846,347n1. | 

Mirzé Jani Beg, 347 and n 1. 

Mirzé K4mran, 336, 390. 

Mirz&é Shah Rukh, 808. 

Mirzé Ulugh Beg of Kabul, 392. 
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Modha, 160. 

Moghulistén, 220 » 5. 

Mohmuand, 401 » 1. 

Mohwah, 247. 

Moj, 330 n 2. 
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n 1, 365 n 8, 866 n 4, 400 n 1, 409 n 8. 
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Muajamul Buldén, 11, 38 » 4, 116 » 3, 
116.» 121 n 8. 
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Mauatadhid, 6, 9, 29 n 3. 

Muawiyah, 34! and n 2. 

Mubérakébéd, 308 n 8. 

Mubdrak Khan, 806. 

Mubarak Khizr, 180 n 65. 

Mubarak of Sind, 346. 

Mubérak Shéh, 169, 219, 220, 308. 

Mubérak Sh&h Chaukandi, 226, 227. 

Mabériz Khén, 221 and n 8. 
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n 1, 804, 306, 235, 346 n 3, 389 » 3. 
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2, 226 n 4, 352 2 1, 408. 
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364 n 1. 

Muhammad-b-Ayyab, 12. 

Mubammad-b-Ishék, 32, 2 1. 

Muhammad-b-KhAlid, 4 1. 

Muhammad-b-Miasa, 9. 

Muhammad Béki, 847 n 1. 
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Mubammad Ghori, 271 » 1, 334 n 6. 

Muhammad Hasib Tabari, 11. 

Mubammad Kfésim, 8334 n 5, 341 n 1 
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Muhammad Kh&n, 149, 389, 390. 

Muhammad Khilji I, 806, 307, 808. 

Muhammad Mirz&4, Sultén, 220 n 5. 

Muhammad Payandah, 347 and » 1. 

Muhammad Shéh Aédil, 221 » 8, 280. 

Mohammad Shéh of Allahabad, 170 n 8. 

Mubammad Sh4h II Bahmani, 288 n 1. 

Muhammad Sh&h of Kashmfr, 379 n 4, 
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Mubammad Shéh Sayyidi, 808. 

Mubammad Son of Feroz Shah, 268. 

Muhammad Tughlak, 226 n 4, 270, 279. 
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Muizzu’ddin Kai Kub&d, 167 n 2, 279, 298, 
805. 

Muizzu’ddin S&m Ghori, 263, 270, 300, 
802, 803, 335. 

Mukaddasi, al, 84 n 2. 

Mukannaa al, 33 n 2. 

Mukdsamah, 57. 

Mukh, The, 246, 

Mukhtér, al, 8. 

Mil, a mansion of the moon, 262 n 2. 

M4l Mahddeo, 246. 

Maulakhkhas, al, 12. 

Mulér, 251. 

Malla Ali Késhji, 24. 

Mulla Jamil, musician, 389. 

Malla UY ddi the musician, 388. 

Malr4j, 262. 

Maltén, 218, 267, 805, 807, 308, 310, 326 
n land 2, 827 and a 1, 8, 329 n 6, 
834 n 6, 385, 886, 389 n 1, 346, 388» }. 

Multén, Province of, 330 » 2, 334, Kings 
of, 384. 

Multén, Sarkdr of, 328, (830 n 2). 

Multén, Sabah of, 83, 118, 115, 825 and 
n 2, 326 » 2, 389. 

Mumtaban, al, 7 ». 

Munghir, Sarkér of 152, 154, 

Manja, 215 and n 2, 216. 

Munja plant, The, 215 n 2. 

Munja-pattana, 215 n 2. 

Muntakhab, of Yazdi, 11. 

MurAd, Sultén, 229, 281 » 4. 

Murakkab, al, 12. 

Murtaza Niz4mul Mulk, 238. 

Murree road, The, 847 n 8. 

Murdaj ud Dahab, 31 n 8, 34 n 4. 

Masa b. Kab at Tamimi, 945 n 1. 

Masa of Malwah, 218. 

Mushrafaéd Daulah, 10. 

Musicani, 387 n 1. 

Mustanfi, al, 11. 

Muthir ul Gharém, 34 n 2. 

Mutiny, The, 286 n. 

Mattra, 183 3, 186 n 1. 

Muszaffar Habashi, 149. 

Muzaffar I of Gujarat, 86 n 1, 218, 219 
264, 


Muzaffar II of Gujarét, 86 » 1, 221, 226, 
265, 266. 
;. EEE 86 n 1, 267. 
Muzaffar Khan, 88. 
Muzaffarabad, 246. 


Musafari, 113 » 8, 11429. 
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Nadir Shah, 401 n 1. 

Nadiyé, 140 n 6, 148. 

Nadon, 308 n 1. 

Na&d6t, 251. Sarkdr of, 254. 

Naga Arjun, 16. 

Naga dynasty, The, 354 » 8. 

Négam, 3863. 

Nagarahéra, 406 # 1. 

Nagarkét, 312, 884, 887. 

N&ghar, 244. 

Naghr, 398-9 n 6, 899. 

Nagér, Sarkar of, 102, 270, 271-276. 

Nags, The, 14 2. 

N&har Rao, 229. 

Nabrwilah, 262, 305 » 2. 

NAilah, an idol, 26 n 8. 

Najrdo, Taman of, 406, 407 » 3. 

Nakula, 282. 

Nalli M4r, The, 355 » 1. 

Nandimarg, 357. 

Nandod, 261 n 8. 

Nangenhér, 405 n 1 and 3. 

Napta, The, 228. 

Nara, 336 n 4, 337 n 1. 

Nara, Raja, 382. 

Nardin, 117. 

Narain Das, 241. 

Narapati Andhras, 230 n 1. 

Naravahana, 215 n 1. 

Narbada, The, 150, 195, 197, 224 n 2, 
239, 243 

Narmal, 230. 

Narn4lah, Sarkér of, 234. 

Narnflah, fort of, 228, 229, 268. 

Narnol, 182. 

Narnél, Sarkér of, 97, 198. 

Narsing Deo, R&jé, 129. 

Narsingh Deva, 3801. 
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Narwar, Sarkér of, 189, 195. 

Nasik District, 228 n 5. 

Nasir Khan, 181, 218, 220. 

Nasir Khan Fériki, 223 n 1 and 2. 

Nasir Shah, 226, 265. 

NAsiri, an, 12. 

Nagirptr, 339. Sarkér of, 341. 

Nasir ud Daulah b Hamdén, 12. 

Nasiru’ddin Chiragh, 370. 

Nasiru’ddin Ghori, 280, 298. 

Nasiro’ddin Khusnau Khén, 306. 

Nasirn’ddin Kabbacha, 841 » I. 

Nagir-ad-din Mahm4d Shéh, 85 n 10, 304 

Nasirn’ddin TGsi, 2 # 8, 4 and n 4, 12, 14 
m1,19 1, 415-6 21 8. 

Nasrat Shah, 149, 807. 

Nasrfm flower, The, 409 » 1. 

Nati], 394. 

Nanjah, Raja, 148 

Naushirawan, 55, 268 and n 5. 

Navanagar, 245 n 5, 249 n 2, 250. 

Navasari District, 251 n 3. 

Nawi- Bandar, 245 n 16. 

Nazarbér, Sarkér of, 195, 197, 208, 251. ° 

Nazhari Baloch Clan, 387 and n 4. 

Nazuk of Kashmir, 879 n 4, 389 n 3, 390 
and n 2. 

Nézuk Shah, 172 n 2. 

Nebochadnezzar, Era of, 23. 

Néknihél, Tamén of, 405. 

New Soréath, 2465, 

Niazi, 402 n 8. 

Niamat u’lah, 221-2 2 8, 898-9 vn 6, 
40?, 7” 1. 

Nidzi Afghans, The, 393 n 3, 402 » 8. 

Nichi Hama, 865 n 2. 

Nicator, Seleucus, 24 and n 4. 

Nidhém at Tawérikh, 36 n 2. 

Nigantha sect, 382 # 1. 

Nilometer, The, 59. 

Nikodar, 401 n 4, 

Nilah Nag, 363. 

Nilkar, 127. 

Nilmat, The miraculous volume, 369. 

Nimkhér, 172. 

Nimlah, 899. 

Nimrdz, territory of, 414. 


Nineteen Years’ Rates, The, 69. 
Nisébér, 8, 11, 84 » 8, 85 » 8. 

Nisatha, 811 » 3. 

Nigam-ud-din Aulfa, 279, 

Niz4ém Mustakhraj, 263. 

Nizami, 214 n 1, 881 n 4. 

Noah, 15 » 2, 406. 

Nohmardi tribe, 387. 

Noschahra, 326 n 2. 

Nowsherah, 347 n 8. 

Nami, 167 » 1. 

Numismata Orientala, 382 n 1. 

Nargil, 392 and n 2. 

Narni, The, 326. 

Ndr Bakhshis, The, 852 n 1. 

Nér Bakhshi religion, The. 852 n 1, 889. 
Nushatal Kulib, a book, 415 2 3. 

N. W. P., The, 61 n 2, 166 n 2, 348 n 8. 
Nychthemeron, The 13. 


Oscex 60 n 8. 

Ohind, 404-5 n 6. 

Oliver, Mr., 86" 1. 

Omén, 66. 

Oman, Gulf of, 121. 

Oman, Sea of, 326 n 2. 

Omar, 55, 57, 60, 226 » 4. b-u’l Khattdb, 
844, 413 n 1. 

Omar Khayyan, 29. 

Omar Shaikh, 220 7 5. 

Omartyah gaz, 60. 

Opifn, 400 n 1. 

Orde camps, 402 n 1. 

Orissa, 115, 116, 125, 219 13,3118, 34078. 

Orosias, 342 n. 

Osam, 245. 

Othmé4n-b- Affén, 60 n 5, 344. 

Othman-b-Hunaif, 60 and n 6. 

Otté, BE. 0., 365 n 3. 

Ondh, 149, 157, 228 n 8, 809 n 8. 

Ondh, King of, 286 n 4. 

Oudh, Sébah of, 77, 93, 94, 115, 170, 278. 

Oudh, Sarkér of, 98, 178. 

Oukar, or Okar, The, 862 x 4. 

Ouseley, 327 n 1, 415 n1. 

Oxas, The, 327 n 1, 400 n 1. 
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P ADMATTI, The, 868. 

Padmivat{, 269 n 2. 

Paghmén range, The, 408 n 5. 

Pégl4, The, 180 n. 

Pahr, 59. 

Pahdri dialects, The, 361 n 2. 

Paindm, 124 » 8, 

P&k Pattan, 880 » 2. 

Pakli, 847, 865, 891. Sarkér of, 390, 

P4l, 222, 260 and n 2. 

Pélhan Deva Kachhwéhah, 901. 

Pali, 271. 

P4lithénah, 247. 

Palwah fish, The, 888. 

Palwal, 179, 278 and n 2, 286 n 1. 

Pampur, 356 n 8, 857. 

Panér, 229. 

Panfér, Sarkér of, 233. 

Panchir valley, 899 » 8. 

Pf&ndavas, The, 282, 288, 284, 358 2 4 

Pandit Bapu Deva, 417 n 1. 

Pandit Radha Kishan Kaul, 847 n 8, 855 
nm 4, 862 n 4, 893 n 2. 

Péndrethfén, 855 » 2, $84" 1. 

Péndu, 282 and n 1. 

Pani, 402 n 8. 

Panipat,"149 » 2, 170 n 6, 

Panjab, 110. 

Panja Sahib, 324 n 2. 

Panjakora, 311 » 8, 391-2 ” 7. 

Panjal, application of, 348 n 1. 

Panjhir, 410 » 1. (Valley), 899, 400 n 1, 

Panjnad, The, 325 n 2. 

Panjshir, 399 n 8, 400 n 1. 

P&ntascék, 355 n 2, 356 n 8, 884 n 1. 

Paranchi, a shrine, 246. 

Parang, 411 1. 

Pdras, 197. 

Parashéwar, 404, 411. 

Paraspér, 364. 

Paraufi land, 63, 66. 

Parganah, The term, 114, 

Parganahi Haveli, 368. 

Parihasaptra, 356 n 8. 

Parikshita, 246 n 6. 


Paristén, 847. 

Parsarér, Sark4r of, 110. 

Parsis, The, 243 » 2 and 8. 

Parwién, 899 n 8, 400 and n 1, 409 #1. 

Pash&i mountain, 399 » 8. 

Pashang, 408. 

Pétaliputra, 246 n 5. 

Patél Nagari, 231. 

P&thri, Sarkér of, 280, 286. 

Pati Haibatpar, 110. 

Patna, 151, 246 » 5. 

Putrah, Hinddé term for almanac, 12. 

Pattan, 239 240, 242, 245 and n 8, 262. 

Pattan Somnéth, 245. 

Pattan, Sarkér of, 251, 254. 

Patt, a woollen material, 855 n 8. 

Patwari, The 66. 

Pauaghar, 242 n 14, 

Pdyikhs, The, 149. 

Pézend, The, 243. 

Pedro IV of Arragon, 25 n 6. 

Pegu, 119. 

Pekin, 118 n 2. 

Pentapolis, 116 » 1. 

Perath, 161. 

Persia, 24, 28» 6, 32" 2, 67, 121, 179, 
240, 243, 312, 348, 348, 852, 888, 390, 
897 n 4, 404. 

Persian Gulf, The, 121. 

Peshéwar, 281 n 1, 811 n 8, 824 n 2, 391 
nm 5, 404-5 n 6. 

Philolaus, 8 n 1. 

Pich, 898-9 n 6. 

Pth Soz, a kind of lamp, 814 n 1. 

Pilpay, 268 n 2. 

Pind Dédan Khan, 406 x 3. 

Pinjarah, Sarkér of, 136. 

Pipaldol, 224. 

Pipal sir, 246. 

Pir, Etymology of, 348 n 1. 

Pir Panjél, 847 n 3, 348 and n 1. 

Pir, The, a Fakir, 348 n 1. 

Pirzédah Sayyids, 291 n 2. 

Pitharah, 270, 279, 300, 301. 

Piyésbéri, 123. 

Planets, The, 8 and » 1. 


Pliny, 810 n 2, 415 n» 8. 

Plutarch, 315 » 1, 842 n. 

Pococke, 5 n, 26 n 8, 33 n 8. 

Poddr, 49 n 2. 

Pohrn, 868 » 1. 

Polaj land, 68, 66. 

Politics, Aristotle’s, 68 » 1. 

Pollock, Lient.-Ool., 119 » 8. 

Polo game, 803 n 1. 

Poor rate, The, 57 and n 4. 

Pope, 196 # 1. 

Porah, 240 and # 6. 

Poréchas, The, 249. 

Porphirius, 9. 

Port duties (Gujerat), 259. 

Portugal, 25 n 5, 124 n 5. 

Portuguese, The, 125 n 2, 248 n 8, 248 » 
2. 

Pottinger, 343 n 2. 

Prabhas Kand, 280 and n 1. 

Prabhds, 280 n 1. 

Prabhésa, 280 n 1. 

Prajapati, 381 n 2. 

Pravaraséna, Raja, 384 and » 1. 

Pravarasenapura, 355 n 2, 856 n 8, 884 n1. 

Pravareswara, 884 n 1. 

Pravaraséna II, 3841. 

Prinsep, 15, 877 n 1. 

Prinsep, James, 158 n 8. 

Prithi R&j, 159 » 2. 

Prithiréj Tonwar, 800. 

Prithwi Réjé, 270, 279, 300, 302. 

Priydég, 158. 

Professions, Olasses of, 53. 

Proportion, Rule of, 415-6 n 8. 

Ptolemy, 3 and x 2, 4 3, 6, 8, 10, 14, 
28, 24, 26, 115-6 n 4,116 » 1, 118, n 2, 
120” 1,310 2 and 7, 811 n 1, 381 
n 2. 

Pinch, 83473. The—, 847 # 8. 

Punjab Proper, 325 n 2. 

Punjéb, The, 246 » 8, 804, 888 and n 1, 
389 and » 1, 390 »# 1. 

Punpnun, The, 151. 

Parbach, 5 n 1. 

Pari, 127 and 21, 171 6. 

Purik sheep, The, 360 n 38. 


Pérné, The, 228, 228. 
Parniyah, Sarkér of, 184. 
Purushottama, 127. 
Pushkaram, a festival 228 » 6. 
Putraj, 215. 

Paudir, 301. 

Pythagoras, 6 #9 4. 


Qoerra, $28 n 1. 


Rusa Dodb, 110 n 2 and 5. 

Rédhanpar, 262. 

Rée Bareli, 90, 286 n 4. 

Rafin’ddin Safawi, 180. 

Réhiri canon, The, 11. 

Rai, 381. 

Réi dynasty, 343 n 1. 

Réi Diwéij, 843 n 1. 

Réi Séhasi, 848 and » 1. 

Raisin, Sarkr4 of, 113, 199. 

Raiyati lands, 188 n 6. 

Réja Ali Khén, 227. 

Raja Mahandrah, 126. 

Rdja Tarangimi, The, 855 » 2, 380, 888 
ni, 384 n 1. 

Rajab Salar, 172. 

Réjah Makand Deo, 127. 

Réjamahendri, 228 n 6. 

Ra jasthén, Tod’s 287 n 2. 

Réjgar, 152. 

Réji son of Mirén Shéh, 227. 

Rajmahal, 180 n. 

Rajori, 847 n 8, 387 n 8. 

Réjpiplah, 251 and n 8. 

Réj pate, The, 270. 

R4jputéna, 246 n 8, 268 n 4. 

Rajar, 411 1. 

Rakka, 4 and n 8, 8. 

Rakastal, a lake, 310 » 2. 

Rém, 843. 

Rémé, 17] n 8 and n 6, 172 n 4, 228 n 8. 

Rémachandra, 171, 223 n 4, 280 n 2. 

Réméyana, The 121 n 1, 228 n 4, 280 n 2, 

Rambal, 361. 

Ramchandra Deo, 127 n 2, 


Ré4 mésar, a shrine, 224, 

Raémgar, 387. 

Rémgarh, 228, 280. 

Rampilé, 282. 

Rand, 251, 268, 269. 

Rand Arsi, 269. 

Rané Kombha, 220. 

Rén&é Sanga, 221 and » 2. 

Réné Umra, 269. 

Ranéditya, R&jé, 386. 

RAnér, 243. 

Rénghar, Sarkér of, 237. 

Rangpar, 128 n 6, 1249 1. 

Rangtah, 180. 

Ranig&t hill, 404-5 n 6. 

Ranthanbér, Sarkér of, 102, 274, 

Ranthél, King of K&ébul, 412, 413. 

R4&éo Mandalik, 268 and n 7. 

Ragad, 5. 

Rdsti Khan, 263. 

Rastlébad Porah, 240. 

Rath, 128. 

Rathor tribe, The, 241, 270, 271 # 1. 

Rati, 155 » 3. 

Rajl, 55 and n 5. 

Ratna Sinha, 269 n 2. 

Rattanpdr, 171. 

Raudhat ul Albéb, 38 n 4. 

Raudhat ur Rayéhin, 34 » 6. 

Raudhat us Safé, 35 » 18 and 14, 86 n 6. 

Ravana, 172 n 4. 

Raverty, 848 n 2, 402 » 8. 

Révi, The, 110 n 2, 810 and » 1, 811, 312, 
325 n 2, 826 and # 2, 829 n 6. 

Rdwal, 268. 

Rawal Pindi, 824 2. 

Rawal Rattan Si, 269. 

Raydhin, 409 n 1. 

Raya-Séna, 300 n 1. 

Raziah, 308. 

Razi u’l Mulk, 266 n 8, 267. 

Rasmndmah, The 284, 

Rechnfo Doéb, Sarkér of, 319, 326 n1, 
330, 883. 

Red Sea, The, 55 n 5, 121 n 8. 

Regiomontanus, 5 n 1. 

Reinaud, 348 n 2, 


Renne), 245 n 6. 

Renouard, 348 n 2. 

Revenue, Collector of, 48. 

Rewa KéAntha, 261 » 8. 

Rewéri, Sarkér of, 105, 278, 293. 

Rhotds, 149. 

Rhinoceros, The, 281. 

Rhys David, Mr., 382 7 1. 

Rice of Bengal, 121. 

Rig Veda, The, 280, 289 n 2. 

Rinjan of Tibet, 386. 

Riydéz us Salatin, 117 » 1, 128 n 6, 128 » 
2. 

Rock, The—in the river, 383. 

Rohtak, 285 n 1. 

Rohtdés, 152. 

Rohtas, Sarkér of, 110, 157. 

Rohilkhand, 287 # 2. 

_ Rome, 415-16 n 2. 

Rop Sdsnu, a coin, 354 and n 2. 

Rosenzweig-Schwanuan, 148 n 1. 

Koshaniyah, The, sect, 352 » 1. 

Rost, Dr., 221-2 » 3. 

Roxbargh, 124 nx 5 and 6, 126 » 6 and 7, 
152 n 8, 172 2 8. 

Ruba’a-el-Mujayyab, 2 n 4. 

Rudra, 281. 

Rii, a metal, 3'2 2» 8. 

Ruknoddin Firéz Shéh, 808. 

Rimak, 14 and n. 

Runn of Catch, 246 n 8. 

Runn, The, 249. 

Ripar, 310. 

Rupgarh, 251 n 2. 

Rustam, 115 n 8, 
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Babét, 6 n 7. 

Babean tables, The, 4 8. 

Sabuktagin, 414. 

Sabsbari crops, 395 2 1, 396. 

Bachau, 1 » 2, 7, 10, 11,13 2 and 4 
21 2, 27" 2, 28” 3, 313, 121 n 4. 

Sadhpér, 13 » 4, 14. 

Sad-i-Chodri, 360 » 2. 

Sadid ud Daulah Abul Ghangim, 9. 
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Sadmapira, 356 n 8. 

Sadruddin Muhammad, 385. 

Safa, Mount, 27 n. 

Safdih, as 8. 

Safedbari, crops, 395 and n 1, 396. 

Safed Kéh, 405. 

Saffah, as, 88 n 2. 

Saffron, cultivation and description of, 
857 and n 2. 

Saffu’ddin, 397 » 4. 

Saghan, 7 n 16. 

Sahadeva, 282. 

Sahéranpiar, Sark&r of, 105, 291. 

Sahfr, Sarkdr of, 96, 195, 809 » 3. 

Sahia, range, The, 228. 

Sahnah, 281, 286 n 2. 

Said Khan, Sultén of Kashghar, 390. 

Saifébad, 400 n 1. 

Saifnu’d Daulah, 8. 

Saighén, 400 » 1. : 

Saila Deva, 261. 

Sdir Jihdt tax, 68, 67, 866, 367 3. 

Sdiru'l Mawdat, 367, 368. 

Sai, The, 171. 

Saj4wand, 406. 

Sdkd eras, The, 16. 

Sakat Sing, 218. 

Saketa, 309 n 8. 

Saketh, 809 and n 8. 

Sakuntala, 280 n 2. 

Salébuddin of Sind, 846. 

Sélar Masaéd, 172. 

Salar Rajab, 3807. 

S4lbéhan, 16, 16. 

Sale’s Kur’4n, 26-7 » 8, 27 2 1. 

Saler, 251. 

Sdlgiram, The, 150 and » 4. 

Salfm Kh4n, 6], 149, 170 » 6. 22 

Salim Sh&b, 221 n 3. 

Sélivahana, 216 » 1. 

Samadéni, as, 9. 

Samaj, a road, 392. 

Séménahb, 115. 

Saméni, as, 7 » 16 

Samani Sarai, 347-8 » 8, 

Saménis, The, 414. 

Samanta, The, 300, 301. 


Sdmant Singh, 263. 

Samarkand, 5, 220 » 5, 888 n 1, 401” 4 
406. 

Simét the Greek, 6 n 7. 

Sdémat Singh, 261. 

Samma dynasty, The, 842 and n, 340. 

Sambhal, 16 » 1, 281. 

Sambhal, Sarkér of, 69, 105, 281, 289. 

Sambhar, 217 » 2. 

Saémbri Rao, 217 n 2. 

SBambus, 842 n. 

Samvat ora, 165 n 2. 

Sandabad, The, 310 » 7. 

Sandaram, The, 855 # 1. 

Sangréma Déva, 377 n 1. 

Sang-sal, an idol, 409-10 n 8. 

Sanjakbegi, The, 56 n 2. 

Sanjan, 248. 

Sanjari, Abu’l Fath Abdurrahman, 11. 

Sanjari, Ahmad Abdul Jalil, 11. 

Sanjaya, 284. 

Sanka, Réjah, 270. 

Sankar Varmé, Raja, 386. 

Sankédhér, 248. 

Baraban, 402. 

Sérada temple, 366 and n 1. 

Sar4j, 261. 

Séran, Sarkdr of, 155. 

Sérangpér, Sarkdr of, 112, 208. 

Saraswati, 866 n 1. 

Saraswati, The, 120 5, 125 n 2, 168, 
239, 246, 281. 

Sarayé, The, 223 n 4. 

Sardhér, 244 1. 

Sardhfr, 244. 

Sérdhél Solanki, 301. 

Sarjé, The, 171, 805. 

Sarkér, 114 n. 

Sarkath, 281. 

Sarkhech, 241. 

Sarchi, Sarkér of, 102, 270, 276. 

Sar, The, 171. 

Sarwani, 406. 

Sarwar ul Mulk, 308 n 8. 

Bétgéon, port of, 126 and n 2. 

Sétgéon, Sarkdr of, 125 and n 2, 140. 

Satgarha, 310 and » 1. 
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Sati, 380. 

Sati Sar, 880, 

Satpar, 864. 

Satptra range, The, 223 # 2. 

Sat Rishi, 356. 

Satrénjah (Satranjaya) hill, 247 and n 2. 

Sattars4l 260. 

Saturn, 32 1. 

Satyaki Yadu, 284. 

Satyavati, 282 » 1. 

Sauleh Auleng valley, 400 »# 1. 

Sawdd, The, 1101. 

SawAéd, Sarkér of, 811, 391. 

Sayyids, Dynasty of the, 218 n 2, 299, 
888 n 1. 

Sayyid Muhammad, 888 » 1. 

Scotland, 228 » 4. 

Seasons, Hind4, 18. 

Sedillot (Prologoménes d’ Oloug Beg) 
28,328,421 and 4,5 nn 1 and 
2, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 24.” 2. 

Sehelén Kfshi, 10. 

Séhwin, 887 and n 4, 388, 946. 

Sejistén, 844 » 2, 414 n 1. 

Seleucides, Era of the, 22 » 1. 

Seleucus Nicator, 24. 

Sendh Brfri, 366. 

Senghers, The, 191 n 1. 

Sér, 42. 

Sera, 847-8 n 8. 

Seres, 118 n 2. 

Serdt, 286 n 4. 

Seroot, 286 n 4. 

Serpent King, The, 324 n 2. 

Serpent worship, 854 and n 8. 

Sesdédiah clan, The, 251, 269. 

Sesodéh, 269. 

Seth, 171. 

Sewi, 836, 887, 346. 

Sewistan, $26, 328 n 1. 837 and n 4, 388 

Sewistan, Sark4r of, 840. 

Sh&di Khan, 306. 

Sh&diptr, 365 n 1. 

Shéfiai, ash, 32 » 1. 

Shéh A&lam Bukhéri, 240, 241. 

Shahdbad, 361 n» 4, 

Shéh Amir, 386. 


Shah Beg Arghin, 346. 

Shéh Hamadan, Mosque of, 355 n 4. 
Shéh Husain of Ghor, 4038 n 2. 
Shah Husain Arghan, 836, 346. 
Shéhi, canon, 11. 

Shéh Iaméil, 265. 

Shéhjdn, 7 n 16. 

Shah Jahan, 281 4. 

Shéh Kébul Hill, 408 and n 5, 404. 
Shéh Kasim Anwér, 389 and n 2. 
Shéhk6t, 361. 

Shah Kaiji, 5 » 2. 

Shéh Madar, 170. 

Shéh Mir, 377 n 1, 886, 
Shéhnémah, The, 33 » 2. 

Shéhpar, 229, 311 » 2. 

Shahr Ara, 404. 

Shahrist4ni, ash, 27 n. 

Shéh Kakh, 5 #1. 

Shahryérdén, a canan, 10. 
Shahryd4r Aparwes, 28. 

Shéhé Khél, an Afghan tribe, 308. 
Shaibak Khén Usbek, 346. 

Shaikh Abdullah Kuraishi, 279. 
Shaikh Ahmad Khattd, 24!. 
Shaikh Ala u’ddin Majzéb, 180. 
Shaikh Burhan ud din, 223 n 8. 
Bhaikh Isméail, 397 n 4. 

Shaikh Khizr, 180 n 6. 

Shaikh Mina, 178. 

Shaikh Muhammad Musalmén, 408 n. 
Shaikh Saléb, 279. 

Shaikh Sh4h, 217. 

Shaikh Yasuf, 334 and n 6, 385. 
Bhaikhzédahe, The, 407 n 4, 
Bhajéat Khén, 221. 

Shakan Deva Rée, 305-6 n 3 
Shakarndg, 361. 

Shak-muma, an idol, 409-10 2 3. 
Shak-mani, 409-10 n 8. 
Shélahmér, 861. 

Shalya, 284, 285. 

Shidmil, The, 8, 12. 

ShammiAsgpin, The, 352-3, n 1. 
Shamméasiyah Observatory, The, 4n 1, 7. 
Shamsabéd, 271, 315. 
Shamsi-Autdéd, 279. 
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Shams T k-i-Biydbani, 279. 

Shamea’d Daulah, 4 n 3. 

Shamen’ddin Abdu’-l-lah, 34 » 3. 

Shamsnu’ddin al Késhi, 29 » 2. 

Shamsn’ddin Altmish, 279, 280, 308. 

Shameu’d din Bhankarah, 219 » 1. 

Shamen’ddin of Kashmir, 387 and = 1. 

Shamsnu’ddin the Nér Bakhshi, 352 « I, 
889 and n 2. 

Shdradd relics, The, 813. 

Sharafu’ddin’a History of Timér, 347 « 
2. 

Shariféb4d, Sarkfr of, 124, 189. 

Sharki, 8. 

Sharki kings, The, 809. 

Shatsalah, 12. 

Shattudar, The, 810. 

Shérganj, The, 125. 

Sher Khan, 61, 68, 128, 149, 159, 160 
21,170 26, 221, 271, 279, 336, 390, 
415. 

Shérkhdni Pass, The, 391, 892. 

Sherring, 163 #81 and 8, 164" 1, 1652 

1,174 nn 1 and 2, 175 » 1, 189 » 4, - 
191 n1, 194 2 1, 287 nm 2, 337 » 3, 402 
n 2, 

Sher Sh&h, 221 n 3, 828 » 8. 

Shevaki, 404 » 3. 

Shiber, 400 » 1. 

Shibertd, a route, 400 and a 1. 

ShihAbu’ddin, 148. 

Shihébu’ddin ash ShAfigi, 94 » 2. 

Shihabu’ddin b. Sé&m al Ghori, 270 « & 

Shihabu’ddin Khilji, 306. 

Shihdbu’ddin of Kashmir, 387. 

Shihabu’ddinpar, 364. 

Shillong, 118 #1. 

Shikddr, 49 and n 8, 66. 

Shikérptr, 402 n 8. 

Shiréz, 11. 

Shirpao, 411 1. 

Shirwan Khan Bhatti, 266 n 3. 

Shor, 326, 886. 

Shujéa Shéh, 190 a. 

Shukroh, 362, 868 » 1. 

Shupiyon, 847 » 8. 

Shuraib b. Hani, 412. 


Shuster, 4:3 n 1. 

Siéikokah, 245. 

Sislkot, 389 » 1, Sarkér of —, 110. 

Siberia, 368 n 8. 

Sibi, $28 » 1. 

Siddhénta, The, 9. 

Siddhéate, The, 13 and a 1. 

Sidhanta Siromani, 417 n 1. 

Sidhpér, 170, 343, 

Siha, 271. 

Sibaras, R&j4, 848 and » 1. 

Sikandar Fath Khan, 346. 

Sikandar, Father of Sultan Zainn’! A4bi- 
din, 364 and n 8. 

Sikandar Khan of K&shghnr, 390. 

Sikandar Namah, The, 381, n 4. 

Sikandar of Kashmir, 887. 

Sikandar Shéh of Bengal, 148. 

Sikandar, the Iconoclast, 877 1 1, 886 » 
2. 

Sikhs, Tho, 366 n 4. 

Sikri, 180. 

Silvestre de Saci, 898 n 8. 

Sinai, 118 2» 2. 

Sinén, 6, 7. 

Sind b. Ali, 8 and n 8, 10. 

Sind, 49 n 2, 249 n 2, 250, 327 n 8, 835, 
837 » 2, 844 and n 2, 345 n 1, 846, 
886, 388, 393 and n 2. 

Sindhind (SiddhAnta), The, 7, 9. 

Sindh Saégar, $11, 315. 

Sindh Saégar Do&b, 322, 830. 

Sindh, The, 811, 812, 326 n 2, 828, 891. 

Sind, The, 810, 827 2 1, 855 1, 364, 
865 « 1, 869 n 2, 381, 405 a 2. 

Singdrah, The 66 n 1. 

Singhdnah, 182. 

Binha Deva, R4jé, 877 n 1, 886. 

Sinjar, 7 » 13, 

Sinjhauli, 167. 

Sipra, The, 195, 196. 

Sirat ur Rasdl, 27 n. 

Sirhind, 281, 808, 310, 326 n 3. 

Sirhind, Sarkdr of, 105, 295, 326. 

Biri, 279. 

Sirmér hills, 246 n 8. 

Siréhi, 261. 


Sirsa, 281, $826 n 2. 

Sistén, 895, 396, 412, 418. 

Sita, 172 2 4. 

Siva, 159 n 8, 231 n 1, 246, 310" 2, 813 
and n 2, 315 » 1 and 2, 384” 1. 

Siwiliks, The, 802 n 1. 

Siwi, 328 and n 1, 398. 

SiwistA4n, 180 n 5. 

Siyak, 35 n 8. 

Siyar u’l Mata, akhkhirfn, 117}n 2, 120 
m1, 1287 5, 150 n 1, 169 n 2, 18071, 
181 » 1, 218 n 8, 221 n 1, 226 #512, 
229 » 1 and 2, 350 n7, 3871, 401 1. 

Skaphium of Aristarchus, The, 2 n 8. 

Slave Kings, The, 271 n 1. 

Smith’s Classical Dictionary, 23 n 1, 25 
n 8, 415-16 n 2. 

Sodah tribe, The, 839 and n 1. 

Sof Ahan, 356 n 3. 

Sogdi, The, tribe, 389 # 1. 

Sogdiana, 119 n 1. 

Soh4n, The, 328 n 5. 

Sojhat, 271. 

Solanki race, 244 n 16, Princes of the —, 
260. 

Solar, The, race, 250 » 1. 

Solomon, 352 n 1. 

Solomon’s Hill, 888. 

Solomon’s stone, 360 7 1. 

Somnéth, 246, 263 n 1, 2801. | 

Sonamarg, 369-60 n 2. 

Sonérgéon, Sarkér of, 124 and n 2, 188, 

Séniputra, 215 n 2. 

Son, The, 150. 

Songarh, 261 n 2. 

Sopheites, 311 » 2. 

Sopur, 356 n 8. 

Sdérath, 242, 244, 250. 

Sérath, Sarkar of, 243, 258. 

Sovereigus of Bengal, 144. 

Sdéyam, 365. 

Spain, 19 n1, 25 n 5. 

Spanish era of the Caosars, 25 n 5. 

Spherics of Theodosius, 6 n 8. 

Sport in British Burmah, 119 7 3. 

Sri Bhat the physician, 888 » 2 

Sri Bhor Dera, 261. 


- Sri Dandak Solanki, 262. 

Srinagar, 811, 355 and nn 1, 2 and 4, 
356 n 8, 368, 384. 

Stamp tax, 410, » 1. 

Statistical Account of Bengal, 120 n 6, 
125 » 32. 

Stein, Dr., 888 n 1. 

Strabo, 342 n, 866 n 8, 400 n 1. 

St. John, 243 2 8. 

St. Paul’s Epistle to the Cor., 13 » 2. 

St. Petersburgh, 300 » 3. 

St. Sophia, 5 1. 

Sturt, 400 n 1. ° 

Suikin, 131. 

Suastos, The, 311 n 8. 

Sdbah, 114.1. 

Sdbahs, The twelve, 115. 

Subeha, 174 n 8. 

Subhadra, 127 # 4. 

Sablime Porte, The, 808 n 2. 

Sublime Standards, The, 808. 

Subuktagin, 834 7, 35 » 2, 414. 

Sudhanwan, 214 n 2. 

Sddharah, 311. 

Suez, 121 » 8. 

Sifi Mawl4né Ram, 408 n 1. 

Suffavian monarchs, The, 897 4. 

Sufydn, 38 2 2. 

Suhoyum, 865 n 2. 

Suidas, 3 n 2. 

Sukhar Nai, The, 826 n 2. 

Sukhdsan, The, 122. 

Sulaimén Kardni, 128 and 180 n, 149. 

Sulaim4n, father of Khizsr Khan, 307 and 
808 n 1. 

Sulaimén range, Tho, 337 n 4. 

Sulaimdnébéd, Sarkér of, 140. 

Sulaymén-b-Muhammad, 8 n. 

Sulhty lands, 56, 57. 

Saltén Abu Said, 29 n 2, 38 n 4, 

Sultén Ahmad, 241. 

Sultén Ali Khwérazmi, 11. 

Sultén Bahddur Gujardti, 159, 226, 265. 

Sultén Firoz, 148, 159, 226, 279, 281. 

Sultén Husain I. cf Multéu, 884, 385. 

Sultén Husain IT. of Multan, 335, 336. 

Sultén Mahmaéd Bahmani, 238. 


Sultén Mahmad Ghaznawi, 408. 

Sultén Mabmdd I. of Gujarat, 245, 264. 

Sultén Mabméd II. of Gujarét, 266 and 
n 8, 267. 

Sultén Mahméd Khilji, 168. 

Sultén Mahméd I of Multén, 334, 385. 

Sultén Mahmid II of Multén, 946. 

Sultén Mahméd Sharki, 170, 181. 

Sultan Muhammad, 218, 220, 264, 346. 

Sultén Masaddi Hasfras, 401 » 4. 

Sultén Shéh Lodi, 808. 

Sultén Shihébu’d din, 218, 280, 302. 

Sultén Sikandar, 60, 170, 180, 261, 268, 
266 » 2, 280, 809, 886, 389. 

Sultén ush Shark, 168. 

Sultdnieh, 6 » 1. 

Sulténptr, 310, 326 n 3. 

Sultan ud Daalah, 10. 

Sumaj caves, 409. 

Samma tribe, The, 249 n 3. 

Sémra line of Princes, The, 341, 842 n, 
345. 

Sundarbans, The, 116 n 8. 

Stmtarah, a kind of fruit, 124 and # 5. 

Suppliants of Euripedes, The, 53 » 1. 

Sdrajkand, 178. 

Surapura, 356 n 8. 

Sarat, 243, 261. 

Strat, Sarkdr of, 256. 

Sér Afghans, The, 398 n 2. 

Sar, House of, 61, 159, 221 » &. 

Surkh, The, a coin, 854 n 1. 

Surkh-rad, The, 406 n 8. 

Suryasar, 361. 

Satik, 271. 

Sutlej, The, 121 » 2, 278, 810, $11, 812, 
325 n 2, 326 and v 2, 380 n 2. 

Buytrghdl, 46 n 3. 

Suydti’s Hist. of the Caliphs, 418 # 1. 

Bwét, S11 n 3, 847, 89landn7, (Sarkér 
of, 8391), 393. 

Sykes, Col., 382 n 1. 

Sylhet, Sarkér of, 124, 125 n, 189. 

Syria, 26 » 8, 59 n. 

Syrian year, 25. 

Syro-Macedonian era, 24. 
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jee at, 82.9 6. 

Tabari, Mubammad Hiasib, 11. 

Taberistén, 82 n 5, 85 » 10. 

Tabakat-i-Akbari, 128 » 1, 219 9 1. 

Tabakét-i-N&siri, 85 and # 10, 8304 n 1. 

Tabris, 5, 408. 

Tabrizi, at, 8. 

Tahdhib un’) Asmé, 37 n 8 and 4. 

Tailasdn, 11. 

Tailas&ni Tables, 11. 

Taif, at, 56. 

Téj Khén, 149. 

Tajérib u’'l Umam, 88 n 8. 

Tajiks, The, 898-9 x 6. 

Téjpar, Sarkér of, 185. 

Téju’ddin Eldoz, 414. 

Téjo’ddin Jréki, 35 n 11. 

Téj al Maésir, 35 #9 9. 

Takhir, 2. 

Takht-i-Sulaim4n, 355 n 2, 856 » 8, 384 
ni. 

Tal4j4, 247. 

Téli, The, 222, 228. 

Télikén, 400 and »# 1. 

Tamerlane, See Timar. 

Tamgha imposts, 410 and n 1. 

Tamghah, at, 67 and n 5, 367 and n 8. 

Tamim Anséri, 841. 

Tamfm b. Zaid a) Utbi, 845 #1. 

Tamimi tribe, The, 845 1. 

Tandbd, 58, 61 and n 2, 63, 414 n 2. 

Téndah, Sarkér of, 129 and n 6, 840 n 8. 

Tangi, 411 » 1. 

Tangtalah, 347 n 8, $48. 

Tanjir, R4jé, 888. 

Ténk caste, 268-4 n 4. 

Téngen, 181 »# 1. 

Tantra Chuddmani, The, 8138 n 2. 

Tapti, The, 222 n 5, 228, 224 » 2, 228, 
239, 243. 

Tappah, 110 » 8. 

Tiéragéon, 865 n 1. 

Térdpar, 248. 

Téraspur, 864 » 8. 

Tartkh (date), 1 and n 2, 2. 

Térikhi Baihak, 34 n 8. 
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Tarikhi Firoz Shéh, 35 n 11, 886 » 1. 

Térikhi Gusidéh, 86 n 1. 

Térikhi Khurésén, 85)s 8. 

Térikhi Khusrawi, 85. 

Térikhi Masti, 341-2 n 1. 

Térikhi Yamini, 84 n 7. 

Térfkh u’] Furs, 38 » 3. 

Tarkhfn family, 846 n 8. 

Tarsus, 7 n 16. 

Tartars, The, 402 n 1. 

Tartary, 118 n 2. 

Taset¥y, 58 and n 2, 59. 

T&tér Khan, 264, 889 and n 1. 

Tatou, 118 » 8. 

Tattah, 825, 8326 n 2, 827, 886, 887 and 
* 1, 838, 389, 8340 n 1, 345. Sarkér of, 
836, 8389. 

Tattah, Princes of, 841. 

Tavernier, 898-4 » 4. 

Tavi, The, 320 » 11. 

Taxila, 296 » 1, 824 n 2. 

Teliagarhi, 116 n 1. 

Teling&nah, 228, 230. Sarkar of, 287. 

Tel Kulzam, 121 n 8. 

Tempest, Superstition of the, 348 n 1. 

Tendas, 65 n 8. 

Tewéri, 251. 

Th&bit-b-Kurrah b. Hérin, 6, 7. 

Thf&bit-b-Masa, 7. 


_ Thébit-b-Ahtsa, 7. 


Thakiff, tribe of, 345 n 1, 413. 

Thalner, 224, 226. 

Théna (Tanna), 248 n 8. 

Thanésar, 281. 

Theodosius, 5 1. 

Theon of Alexandria, 6 n 6, 23 and n 1. 

Theseus, 58 n 1. 

Thibetian highlands, 365 n 38. 

Thid, 361. 

Thumi Sambhota, $51 n 2, 

Tibet, 118, 804, 850 n 8, 351 n 2, 855, 
864, 883, 386, 387, 388, 890. 

Tibetans, The, 172 n 2, 851 n 2. 

Tieffenthaler, 89 n 3, 4.and 5, 90 nl and 
4,98 n 1, 94" 1 and 2, 96 n1, 1041, 
105 n 2 and 4, 1107 5, 180 n, 1501, 
162 » 2, 157 » 10, 1598 1, 169» 8, 172 


nm land 4, 181 n 2, 189 n 2, 210 n 4, 
214 » 1, 228 n 2, 226 » 6 and 9, 231 » 
8, 242 n 14, 273 n 7, 297 ~ 1, 300 n» 1, 
$14 n 1, 828 n 4, 826 n 1 and 3, 386 n 2, 
841 n 1, 856 » 1, 860 » 1, 871 n 6, 387 
n 2, 398 n 6, 408, n 8 and 4, 414 n 2. 

Tigris, The, 32 n 8. 

Tihémah, 56. 

Tijdrah, Sarkar of, 96, 192. 

Tilah Bdindth, 315 and n 1. 

Timbel, 245, 250. 

Timér, 5 » 1, 118 n 2, 148 n 1, 169, 318 » 
2, 219 » 2, 220 » 5, 304” 2, 307, 306, 
347 n 2, 387, 388 » 1, 890 and n 4, 
897 n 4, 400” 1, 414. 

Timtr Khan, 304 n 8. 

Tipperah mountains, 124 n 4. 

Tipperah tribes, 117, 120. 

Tippersén, 217. 

Tirhut, 152. 

Tirhut, Sark4r of, 156. 

Tithis, The, 17. 

Tod, 317 n 2, 270 n 2, 271 2% 7, 287 n 2, 
297 » 1, 381 1. 

Todah Bhim, 181. 

Todar Mull, Rajah, 88. 

Toghlak, House of, 218-n 2.. 

Tolah, The Kashmirian, 824. 

Toywar tribe, 300. 

Towers of Silence, 243 n 2. 

Trahgam, 3665. 

Transoxiana, 5 ” 1, 83." 4, 179, 220 a 4, 
303 n 2. 

Treasurer, The, 49. 

Tribute, 57. 

Tri-Kalinga, 228 n 2. 

Trim&b, The, 325 » 2. 

Trimbak, 228. 

Triibner, 882 » 1. 

Tsont i kul canal, The, 355 n 1. 

Tufél, 238 » 4. 

Tughlakabéd, 279 and 2. 

Tughlak, Sultén, 148. 

Tughlak Shih, I, 279, 280 806. 

Faghlak Shéh II, 307. 

Tugéow, 406 n 6, 407 2 1. 

Tal, a route, 899, 400. 
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Tulip, The, 8349 n 1, 409 al. 

Tulmdala, 864. 

Tulsi, 118 n 1. 

Témdn, 404. 

Taman of Déman i koh. 408. 

Taman of Néknih&l, 406. 

Najrao, 406. 

Tuman, value of a, 398 and « 4. 

Taman, 196. 

Tdankégésha, 245. 

Turangsai, 411 » 1. 

Turan, 138, 55, 66, 68, 115, 278, $00, $86, 
399. 

Turja Bhawé&ni relics, 313. 

Tarkfén Shah, 308. 

Turkey, 210, 241. 

Turkistan, 5 » 1, 8304, 312, 348, 852, 388, 
890, 391 » 2, 398, 404. 

Turkish Empire, The, 65. 

Turks, The, 346 n 3. 

Fas, 4. 

Tasi, 34, 

Tustar, 418. 

Tis, The, a tree, 8351 n 8. 

Tycho Brahe, 5 n 1, 8. 


Ulex 804, 826 and n 2, 380 n 2, 339. 
Udaipir, 182, 268 n 8 and 5, 273. 
Udnér, Sarkar of, 129. 

Udyana, 391 n 7. 

Ugnand, 881 and # 8. 

Uhtitah, a book on Theology, 352 n 1. 
Ujjain, 16 », 112, 196 and » 1, 215, n 2, 
261 n 4. ; 
Ujjain, Sarkar of, 112, 198. 
Ulugh Beg, 5 and # 1, 9, 12, 220 » 4, 304 

n 2. 
Ulugh Kh&na, 266 n 8, 304. 
Ulugh, meaning of, 304 n 3. 
Uma, 818 n 2. 
Umarkot, 339. 
Umayyah b. Abdu’l Malik, 412, 
Umayyah, House of, 86 n 2, 341, 414 
Umdat-ul-Elkhaniya, 11, 
Umrzai, 411 n 1, 
Unah, 247. 
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Urchin, 404 nv 5. 

Urghiin, 898-9 n 6, 401 n 2. 

Uri, 347-8 » 8. 

Urés of AbG Jafar Bashanji, 11. 

Urwat u’bnu’s Zubair, 32 » 1. 

Useful Tables, The, 1» 1, 16 #1 and 2, 
16,171 and 3,181, 19 » 8, 21 
nl, 23 "1, 28n, 24, 25  8.and 5, 
24,292, 31 » 8, 60 », 62 n I, 
116 » 2, 145 n 1, 146 », 147 nn 2,8 
and 4, 169 n 3, 210 n 1, 227 n 2, 238 » 
4, 259 » 3, 262 », 271 n 7, 209 n 4, 
$3475, 841 » 1, 871 n 6, 877 n I, 
384-5 n 1. 

U’sh, 808 » 32. 

Usmfinsai, 411 2 1. 

Ushr, 57 and » 2. 

Yshri lands, 56, 57 and n 2. 

Utbi, al 34» 7. 


peer Mihira, 281 » 4. 

Varanasi (Benares) 151 7 8. 

Véranévatra, 282. 

Varsy, Mr., 49 n 2. 

Vasaovadatta, 216 n 32. 

Vasishtha, 280 n 2. 

Vasus, The, 280 2 1. 

Vej Bréra, 356. 

Ver, 311, 861. 

Vern&g (spring), 356 n 2, 361. 

Veshau, 862. 

Vichitravirya, 283. 

Vidura, 282 » 1. 

Vigne, 862 n 2, 8 and 4, 868 n 1 and 2, 
864 n 1, 865 » 1 and 2, 368 n 1. 

Vigne’s Kashmir, 347 » 8, 855 n 4, 856 n 
2 ane 38, 858 n 2, 8n 4, 859 n 1 and 
2, 300'n 2, B61 # 4. 

Pthdra; 404-5 n 6. 

Vihf, 357. 

Vijipara, 356 n 8. 

Vikraméditya, 15 » 2_and 3, 210 n 4, 215 
nl. 

Vindhyan plateau, The, 157 n 8. 

Vipasa, The, 310. 
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Vira Nég, 31141. 

Virdta, 284. 

Vishnu, 150 » 4, 281 anda 5, 318 n 2, 
354. 

Vishnu Purana, 3280 » 1, 382 » 1. 

Vishnu Sarmé, 16 2 I. 

Viswamitr, 280 » 2. 

Vivaswat, 381 # 2. 


Volney, 60 n. 


W oie U’L AAYAN, 84n 6. 

WAfi, al, 9. 

Waghélah, 244 » 16. 

Wahb-b-Munabbih, 32 n 2. 

Wailah, 281. 

WAji, 244, 249. 

Wajih-ul-Mulk Tank, 263 » 4, 264, 266 
» 8. 

Wajiz-i-Muatabar, 11. 

W6kjét-i-Jahéngiri, 857 » 1 and 2. 

Wakidi, Al, 32 # 3. 

Walak, 244. 

Wilds, The, 247 n 6. 

Wales, 223 n 4. 

Wats, 119. 

Walid b. Abda’l Malik, 344 and » 2. 

Waliydn, 400. 

Wantipar, 356 # 8. 

Warangal, 230 » 1. 

Wardé, The, 228. 

Wasit, 10. 

Wastffah, 57 and n 8. 

Wazir, The, 36 # 8. 

Wazir Ghiyfth u’ddin, 36 » 1. 

Wasiri Afghan tribe, 393. 

Weight-measures of Kashmir, 866 and 
n 4. 

West, The, 13. 

Wey, The, 196 # 1. 

Whitby, 407 n 1. 

Wilford, 115-6 4, 116 n 1, 120 n 5, 210 
nn 1,2 and 4,211 ”1, 215 2, 216 n 
1 and 2, 217 n 1, 259.n 2, 297 1,300 . 
m1, 891-27. a 

Wilkins, 146 n. 

Wish&hi Dumyatil Kasr, 34 n 8. 


Wilson, H. H., 270 n 2, 280 n 1, 865 » 3, 
868 n 1, 877 » 1, 880 » 1, 882 n 1. 

Wilson’s glossary, 49 # 2 and 8, 50 n 1, 
55 » 5, 67” 8 and 5, 68 » 1, 61 n 3, 66 
n1,89%1, 11023, 114” 1, 180 » 8, 
188 n 6, 855 n 8, 867 n 4. 

Windsor Forest, Pope’s, 196 » 1. 

Wood, Lieut., 400 » 1. 

Wujthdt, 58. 

Wular, 358, 364. 

Wain, 229 » 5. 


ae. 250 n 1. 


YAdu race, 246 and n 5, 260 and » 1, 280 
* 1, 285. 

Yaduvati, 250 n 1. 

Yéfiai, al, 34 # 6. 

Yahya-b-Mansér, 7. 

Yakab b Téds, 9. 

Yék bull, The, 850 n 8. 

Y&kdt, 11, 88 » 4, 34 n 8, 85 n 10, 115 
m 8, 115-6 n 4, 121 » 8 and 4. 

Yaman, 27, # 1 and 8, 82 » 2, 56, 59 n. 

Yamin u’d Daulah, 84 n 7. 

Yangi YGli Pass, 400 and 71. 

Yarkand, 348 » 1. 

Yazd, 11. 

Yazdajird, 210 n 4. 

Yazdajird, Era of, 28. 

Yazdi, Abi Raz&, 11. 

Yazid b. Abdo’l Malik, 345 a 1. 

Year, Jewish, 21. 

Year, Lunar, 14. 

Years, four kinds of Hinda, 16. 

Years, Last ten, of Muhammad, 27 and n 2 

Years, Turkish, 21. 

Yedeh, The, or rain-stone, 348 » 1. 

Yudhishthira, 246 n 5, 282, 288, 284, 285, 
288 n 1, 297 n 1. 


Yuga, The, 15 and n 1. 
Yule, 118 » 2, 118-9 » 8. 
Yanas Khién, 220 n 5. 
Ydenf-b-Ali Thatta, 9. 
Yésnfi, al, 9. 

Yisufiyah gas, 60. 
Yésufzai clan, 392, 403. 
Yuyutsa, 284. 

Ye, The term, 239 » 7, 


Lies The term, [58 » 1. 

Zabal, 115 » &. 

Zébal (Ghaznin), 408. 

Zébulistén, 115 and # 8, 847, 391, 408. 

Zafar Khén, 218, 268 n 4, 264, 807 » 1. 

Zéhidi, az, 11. 

Zain Lanka, 864. 

Zainu’l Adbidin, 860, 363 3, $64, 366 n 
4, 877 » 1, 887, 888 and n 1. 

Zakdt, 67 and n 4. 

Zamin Déwar, 894 " 4. 

Zazafptr, 826. 

Zend, The, 248. 

Zenu Kadal, 865 » 4. 

Zéwan, 358. 

Ziéu’ddin Barni, 35 » 11, 306. 

ZG, 6. 

Ztk, 6. 

Zirda.i-kagaba, 60. 

Ziy4d, 60. 

Ziyddtyah gaz, 60. 

Zobeide, 387 # 1. 

Zohék,: Fortress of, 409. { 

Zohék and Baémién, Timén of, 499. - 

Zoroaster, 6 #, 28 n 6, 248. 


Zubdat ut Tawfrfkh, 86 and # 12, 36 


n 4. 
Zukru, 356 n 8, 362 n 5. 
Zarmat, Toman of, 407 2 4. 
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NOTE. 


This Index will be found of some value, it ia believed, to those who 
do not share Colonel Jarrett’s opinions as to its uselesaners expressed 
in hia Preface, p. x, and on page 129, note 6. 


W. IRVINE. 


December 6th, 1904. 
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A 


Aanjanah, see Baror A. 

Abaddan, see Anawan. 

Abdéli (tribe) s. Kandahar, S. K4bu 
397. 


Abdarah (pass) S. Kabul, 400. 

Abethi (var. Amethi), s. Lakhnan, 
S. Audh, 93, 177. 

Abhipur, s. Bari Duab, S. Lahor, 318. 

Abhipur, s. Monghir, S. Bahar, 154. 

‘Abidiabaéd (Rachnau Duab), s. Dipal- 
pur, S. Multan, 333. 

Ablahattah (var. Amlattah, Amlatah), 
s. Bijdgarh, S. Malwah, 204. 

Abthira, s. Ghoraghat, S. Bengal, 135. 

Abé (hill), s. Gujarat, 217 g 2, 246 
o 8, 251. 

Abigarh (hill-fort), 8S. Gujardét, 251, 
271. 


Abitgarh, s. Sirohi, S. Ajmer, 276. 

Achérikhanah, s. Lakhnauti, S. Ben- 
gal, 131. 

Achh Dal, s. Kashmir, 358. 

Achl4, s. Udner, S. Bengal, 130. 
Adamwihan (var. Déman), 3s. Bét 
Jalandhar Diaéb, S. Multan, 328. 

Adand see Und. 

Adgaon, 8. Narnélah, S. Barar, 284. 

Adh (var. Adhah) s. Dihli, 8. Dihli, 
104, 285. 

Adham, see Osam. 

Adhela, see Antelah. 

Adhwé4, s. Ghoréghét, 8S. Bengal, 135. 

‘Adilébad, s. D&éndes, S. Khandes, 
225. 

‘Adilab4éd (town), S. Khéndes, 223. 

‘Adilpur, s. Bogla, S. Bengal, 134. 

Adinahpur (town) s. Kabul, 405, 405 
oa 1 and 2, and 8. 

Adjepal, see Ajiyalghéti. 


Adniya, 8. Mahmiidébéd, S. Bengal, 
182. 

Adon, see Audan. 

Adown, see Audan. 

Adwin, s. Kashmir, S. Kébul, 369. 

Adwin, see Maru A. 

Afghénpur, s. Sambhal, S. Dihli, 105. 

Afréd, s. Banaras, S. Allahabad, 162. 

Agra(dastir),s. Agra, S. Agra, 96, 182. 

Agra (Haveli), s. Agra, S. Agra, 96, 
182. 

Agra (sarkér), S. Agra, 96, 160, 182. 

Agra (Stbah), 70, 96, 99, 115, 120, 
157, 160, 179, 267, 278, 309 y 3. 

Agra (town), S. Agra, 96, 179, 180, 
180 g 3, 182, 221, 239 g 7, 278, 309. 

Agrah, s. Sérangpur, S. M4lwah, 208, 

Agrohah (var. Agrowah), s. Higér 
Firtzah, S. Dihli, 105, 293. 

Agrowah, see (Agrohah). 

Aguasi (var. Uguési, Ugasi), s. K4lin- 
jar, 8S. Allah&béd, 90, 166. 

Abak (var. Akeh), s. Chanderi, S. 
Malwah, 201. 

Ahéar, s. Kol, S. Bora, 97, 186. 

Ahaspur, s. Tirhut, 8. Bahar, 156. 

Aherwairah, s. Chunérh (Chanédah), 
S. Allahéb4d, 90, 165. 

Ahlwar, s. Tirhtt, S. Bahér, 156. 

Ahmad, see Ta‘alluk A. Khan. 

Ahmadabad, s. Ahmadébad, S. Giija- 
r&t, 242, 252. 

Abmadabéd, s. Ghoréghét, S. Bengal, 
135. 

Ahmadébad (Haveli), s. Ahmadabad, 
S. Gujarat, 252. 

Abmadé4bad —, S. Gijarét, 244, 
252. 

Ahmadébad (Sabah), Ns, 88 py 244, 
242. 


Ahmadébad (town), S. Gujarat, 226, 
239 g 8, 240, 240 g 8, 241, 245 g 6, 
249, 261, 264. 

Ahmad Khan see Ta’luk A. K., 8. 
Goréghat, S. Bengal, 136. 

Ahmadnagar, s. Apmadébad, S. Gi- 
jarat, 252, 261. 

Abmadnagar (Sfibah), 115. 

Ahmadnagar (territory), 222, 228, 
238, 288, p 4. 

Abmadpur, (port), 8. Gijarat, 246. 

Ahor, s. Kotri Pardyah, s. Malwah, 
209. 

Ahroni, s. Higér Firtizah, s. Dihli 
105, 293. 

Ahsan, see Ajas. 

Aichhi (var. Eichhi, Inchi.) [Elliot, 
Enchhi], s. Karrah, s. Allahabéd, 
90, 167. 

Atk (river) s. Lahor, 821. 

Aish (var. Ash, Aish Makém), s. 
Kashmir, 359. 

Aish Makém, see Aish. 

Ajaigarh, s. Kalinjar, 8. Allah4bad, 
90, 166. 

Aj4on, s. Badéon, 8. Dihli, 104, 288. 

Ajas (var. Ahsan) (village)  s. 
Kashmir, 364. 

Ajigarh, s. Kotri Parayah, S. Mal- 
wah, 209. 

Ajiyélghati (var. Adjep4l), s. Udner, 
s. Bengal, 180.* 

Ajiy4l, see Husain A.* 

Ajiy4l, see Mubarik A.* 

Ajiyal, see Nagrat A.* 

Ajiy4l, see Shah A.* 

Ajiyal, see Shah A. Bézi.* 

Ajiyal, see Soltaré A.* 

Ajiy4l, see Sultinpir A.* 

Ajiyal, see Téré A.* 

Ajiyél, see Zafar A.* 

Ajiy4lpur, s. Mabmtdabad, S. Bengal, 
182.* (272. 

Ajmer, s. Ajmer, S. Ajmer, 102, 270, 
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Ajmer (Dastir) s. Ajmer, S. Ajmer, 
102. 

Ajmer (sarkar) S. Ajmer, 102, 267, 

270, 272. 

Ajmer (town) 217 g 2, 271. 

Ajmer (Stibah), 102, 115, 195, 226 9 
1, 289, 267, 275, 9 1, 278, 310, 326. 
Ajodhya (town), (var. Awadh), 8. 

Audh, 171, g, 2 305, 309, g 3. 

Ajor, s. Lakhnauti, 8. Bengal, 131. 

Ajan, see Bahadur A. 

Akabain (hill), S. Kabul, 408, g 5, 
MA. 

Akbarébéd (Dastir), s. Kol, 8. Agra, 
97. 

Akbarabad, s. Jalandhar, S. Laihor, 
110, 317. 

Akbarabad, s. Kol, 8S. Agra, 97, 186. 

Akbarabéd, s. Sambhal, 8S. Dihli, 105, 
290. 

Akbarabad Barkheri, see Akbara- 
bad, T. 

Akbarébad Tarkheri (var. A. Bar- 
kheri, A. Tark Pari), s. Sind Sagar, 
S. Léhor, 328. 

Akbarabad Tark Pari, see A. Tar- 
kheri. 

Akbarpur, s. Champéran, 8. Bahar, 
155. 

Akbarpur, s. Gagron, S. Malwah, 209. 

Akbarpur, s. Lakhnanti, S. Bengal, 
131. 

Akbarpur, s. Sarangpur, 
wah, 203. 

Akbarpur, s. Sétgaon, S. Bengal, 141. 

Akbarpur, s. Hajipur, S. Bahar, 159. 

Akbarshah{, (alias Sandal), s. Sharif- 
abad, S. Bengal, 189. 

Akeh see Abak. 

Akesines, (river) see Chenab. 

Akhand see Gobindpur A. 

Akhandor Ambéran, s. Jech Duéb, 
S. Lahor, $22. 

Akhar, see ‘Alapur 


8. Mal- 


¢ J. féames says the word ia properly Ujeyal, meaning ‘ high land,” 


Akhasa Regio, (var. Kasia), 118 n 2, 
891, p 2. 

A-khassa (country), 118 g 2. 

Aklesar, s. Bahroch, 8. Gujarat, 255. 

Akmahal, s. Udner, S. Bengal, 129. 

Akr4, s. Lakhnauti, 8. Bengal, 131. 

Al, s. Katak, S. Orissa, 148. 

‘Alampur, see Lakhi A. 

‘Alampur, see Shah A. 

Alampur, s. Sulaimanébad, 8. Ben- 
gal, 140. 


‘Alapur(alias Akhar), s. Gwéliyér, S. . 


Agra, 187. 
‘Alapur, s. Tirhut, S. Bahar, 157. 
Alap Shahi, s. Bazohé, S. Bengal, 
187. 
Al Chhap, see Al Jihat. 
Aldemao (var, Aldimau), s. Jaunpur, 
S. Allahabad, 89, 163. 
Alexandria Eschata or 
(town), 119 g 1. 

Alexandria Opiana see Opian, and 
Hespian. 

Algdon, s. Ghoraghat, 8. Bengal, 135. 

Alhanpur, s. Ranthambhor, 8. Ajmer, 
102, 274. 

‘Alhat, s. Ghoraghét, S. Bengal, 135. 

Ali, see Kot Késim A. 

‘Alhipur, see A. Malot. 

‘Ali Mohan (town) S. Gujarat, 251, 
251 g 1. 

Alingar, s. Kabul, S. Kabul, 411. 

Alingar (river) S. Kabul, 405, 9 1, 
406 


Khojend 


‘Alipur (Pati), s. Kanauj, S. Agra, | 


96, 185. 

‘Alishang, s, Kabul, S. Kabul, 406, 
411. 

‘Alishang (river), S. Kabul, 406. 

Al Jat, see Al Jihat. 

Al Jibét (var A. Chhap, A. Jat), s. 
Sonargaon, S. Bengal, 188. 

Allahébad (Haveli) (var. Ilahabas), s. 
Allahabad, S. Allahabad, 89, 161. 


Allahébad, (sarkadr), 8. Allahabad, 89, - 


160, 161. 
Allahabad, or Ilahabad, and [lahabas, 


— 


(Sibah), 89, 90, 115, 120, 149, 15?, 
160, 170. 

Allahébad (town) (var. I[llahébad, 
Tllahabés or Priyag), 8. Allahabad, 
158, 158, g 3, 167 n 2, 170 g 6. 

Alor (var. Aror), s. Bhakkar, S. 
Multan, 327 g 8, 334, 387, 337 o 1, 
389 p 1, 848, 343 g 1. 

‘Alrah, s. Rohtas, S. Bahar, 157. 

Alsai (var. Alsé, Alahséi), s. Kabul, 
S. Kabul, 407, 407 g 1, 411. 

Alwand (mountain), 161, 161, n 6. 

Alwar (dastir), S. Agra, 96. 

Alwar (sarkér), S. Agra, 96, 191. 

Alwar (var. Ulwar), s. Alwar, S. 
Agra, 96, 181, 191. 

Amarcantak (village) 150, g 1. 

Amar Kher, s. Méhor, 8. Barar, 28¢. 

Amarkot (fort), s. Ajmer, 271. 

Amarnath (cave), S. Kashmfr., 859 g 
2, 360. 

Amar Sarnain, s. Nagor, S. Ajmer, 
102, 276. 

Amarti, see D&marni. 

Ambshtah, (var. Ambeth, Ambihtah), 
s. Sahéranpur, 8. Dihli, 105, 291. 
Ambélah, s. Béri Duéb, S. Léhor, 

318. 

Ambélah, (var. Anbalah) s. Sirhind, 
S. Dihli, 105, 295. 

Ambaran see andor A. 

Ambari, s. Pinjarah, S. Bengal, 136. 

Amber, (var. Anber) s. Amber, S. 
Ajmer, 102, 267, 272. (102. 

Amber (Dastitr), s. Ajmer, S. Ajmer, 

Amber (Sarkar), S. Ajmer, 102, 272. 

Ambeth, see Ambabtah. 

Ambhati (var. Garh Amethi) (Killah) 
s. Lakhnau, S. Audh, 98, 178. 

Ambihtah, see Ambahtah. 

Amdah, s. Mabmitdabad, S. Bengal, 
182. 

Amerni, see Damarni. 

Amerti, see Damarny 

Amethi, see Abethi. 

Amjharah, s. Mando, @®Malwah, 112, 
206. 
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Amkhorah (var. Ankhorah, Angho- ; Andarkhani, see Masjid A. 


rah), 8. Ranthambhor, S. Ajmer, 
102, 274. 
Amlétah, Amlattah, see Ablahattah. 
Amner, s. Narnélah, S. Barar, 284. 
Amner, see Atnér. 
Ampol, see Anbel. 
Amodgarh, s. Kanauj, S. Malwah, 
9 


Amondsh, s. Hindiah, S. Malwah, 
207. 


Amraki Bhata (var. A. Bhatti), 3. 


Lahor, 8, Léhor (Rachnau Duab) 
110, 319. 
Amran, s. Alwar, 8S. Agra, 96, 191. 
Amréoti (stream), s. Kashmir, 360. 
Amrel,s Kanauj, 8. Malwab, 200. 
Amreli, s. Sorath, 8S. Gujarat, 258. 
Amrita, s. Bahar, S. Bahar, 158. 
Amrohah, s. Sambhal, 8S. Dihli, 105, 
289. 
Amrol, 3. 
137. 
Anmrol, s. Jhélwdrah, §. Gijarét, 242. 
Amroli, s. Nédot, 8. Gujarat, 254. 
Amwéari, s. Bayénwén, S. Agra, 188. 
Anaun Sanéwar, see Awan S. 
Anawal, s. Surat, 8. Gijarét, 256. 
Anawan’ (var. Abadan, Atéwén), 8. 
Bati4lah, 8S. Barér, 237. 
Anbalé Kachhi, sw Ghoraghat, S. 
Bengal, 135. 
AnbSlah see Ambdlah. 
Anbali, s. Bahér, S. Bahér, 153. 
Anbald, s. Monghir, S. Bahar, 154. 
Anbel, (var. Ampol) s. Pinjara, 8S. 
Bengal, 186, 
Anber, see Amber. 
Anboan, see Atiwan. 
Anbodha, s. Audh, S. Audh, 93, 173. 
Anchha, s. Bahér, S. Bahar, 153. 
Anchharah, s. Béri Duéb, S. Labor, 
318. 


Barbakaébad, S. Bengal, 


135. 
Andarhal, s. 2zatas, S. Lahor (Jech 
Duéb) 110, 322. 


Andején (country), 404, g 5. 

Anderéb, s. Kébul, 399, 400, 400, y 1. 

Andghar, s. Ghoragh4ét, S. Bengal, 
135. 

Andorsh, s. Bari Duab, S. Lahor, 318. 

Andwarah, s. Jalandhar, 8. Léhor, 
110. 

Angali (var. Ungli in Elliot), s. 
Jaunpur, 8. Allahébad, 89, 163. 

Anghorah, see Amkhorah. 

Angolah, s. Narnalah, S. Barar, 234. 

Angi, s. Monghir, S. Bahér, 154. . 

Anhal, s. Ujjain, S. M4lwah, 112, 198. 

Anvhatti, s. Madéran, S, Bengal, 141.. 

Anhaulé, see Anhola. 

Anhilpur, (city), S. Géjar&t, 262. 

Anhilwéra, Pattan (town), 8S. G&jarat, 
239 pn 6, 244n 16, 247 g 4, 259 g 2, 
261 g 4, 262, 305 g 2. 

Anhola (var. Anhaula), s. Gorakhpur, 
S. Audh, 98, 175. 

Anhon, s. Gwéliyar, 8. Agra, 187. 

Anhona (var. Anhonah), s. Audb, 8. 
Audh, 93, 174. 

Anjangaon, s, Gawil, S. Barar, 2832. 

Anjari, s. Bijagarh, S. Malwah, 204. 

Anji, s. Gawil, S. Barar, 282. 

Anjnah, see Baror A. 

Ankharah, see Athkerah. 

Ankhorah, see Amkhorah. 

Ankot, s. Narnélah, S. Barar, 234, 

Anliyé, s. Sulaimanabad, S. Bengal, 
140. 

Anmaler, see Anmalner. 

Anmalner§4, (var. Anmaler, Anmalra), 
8. Dandes, S. Khandes, 225. 

Anmalra, see Anmalner. 

Anolah, see Aoglah. 

Anotampur, s. Mabmidébad, 
Bengal, 132. 

Ansingah, s. Mahor, S. Barar. 235. 


S. 


| Antardah, see Antrorah. 
Andalgaon, s. Ghoréghat, S. Bengal, | Anthulah Hébri, s. Alwar, S. Agra, 


| 


96, 191. 
Antri, s. Bahar, 8. Bahér, 153. 
Antri, s, Bayanwan, S. Agra, 188, 


Antrorah (var. Antardah), s. 
thambhor, 8S. Ajmer, 102, 374. 

Anpwalah, see Aonlah. 

Anwarban, s. Ghoraghat, S. Bengal, 
185. 

Anwar Malik, s. Ghoréghét, S. Ben- 
gal. 135. 

Anwarpur, s. Sétgaon, S. Bengal, 
140. 

Aoplah, (var. Anolah, Agwalah), s. 
Badaon, S. Dibli, 104, 288. 

Apelava, (Palwal] (town) 8. Dihli, 
278, p 2, 28691. (See Palot). 

Aparmal (var. Aparpél), s. Chitor, 
S. Ajmer, 102, 274. 

Aparpal, see Aparmal. 

Apletah, s. Sorath, S. Gujarét, 258. 

‘Arab see Bal ‘A. 

Arabia Felix, 110, g 1. 

Arabian Sea, 248 g 3. 

Araine (var. Arain), 8. 
Ajmer, 102, 272. 

Arakan (var. Argyra), (tract) 119, 
119 g 8, 120, 120 g 1, 

Arakhosia, (country) 120 g 4. 

Aramrée, 8. Bédhélah, S. Gidjarat, 
244. 

Arémrée (port) var. Ramra), 8. Guju- 
rat, 244, 248. 

Arand (river) 157, 157 g 10. 

Arandwel, s. Dandes, S. Khandes, 
225. 

Ararat, Mount, 405 g 2. 

Aravalli hilis. 8S. Ajmer, 268, 268 g 2. 

Arbheja (var. Artehj4), s. Sorath, 8S. 
Gujarat, 258. 

Ardh&pir s. Pathri, 8. Barar, 236. 

Arghandab (river), s. Kundahar, 
394 y 2. 

Argyra (Arakan], (country), 120 g 1. 

Arharmiétar, s. Abmadébad, S. Gija- 
rat, 252. 

Arifan see Ashikan A. 

Armenia (country,) 415 g 2. 

Aron, (var. Azdar), s. Chanderi, S. 
Malwah, 201. 

Aron, s. Gawil, S. Barar, 232. 


Ajmer, 8. 


Ran- . 


Aror (town) see Alor. 


_ Arpat (stream), s. Kashmir, 355 g 1. 


Arpur, s. Chakarhalsh, S. Tatteh 
(Multén), 341. 

"Arsa Tawali (var. Arsad Tawéli), 
a. Satgaon, S. Bengal, 141. 

Artehja, see Arbhejé. 

Artod, 8. Chitor, S. Ajmer, 102, 274. 

Arwal see Sankha A. 

Arwal, s. Bahar, S. Bahar, 158. 

Arwal, s. Manikpur, S. Allahabad, 
90, 164. 

Arwarah, s. Champaner, 8. Giujarét, 
256. 

Agakah, s. Katak, S. Orissa, 143. 

Asapuri, s. Réisin, S. M4élwah, 112, 
199. 


| Ash, see Aish. 


| 


Asham, see Assam. 

Ashikén Arifén (hill) S. Kabul, 403 
gp O. 

Ashrafnihal (var. Ashrafthal, Ashraf- 
bhal), s. Udner, 8. Bengal, 180. 

Ashtaghar, see Hashtnagar. 

Ashtah, J&tid, s. Kherlah, S. Barar, 
233. 

Ashtah, s. Sérangpur, S. Malwah, 203 

Ashti, s. Gawil, S. Barar, 232. 

Asi (river), var. Nala 158, 158 g 3. 

Asir, s. Khéndes, S. Khandes, 222, 
225. ° 

Asir (fort) S. Khandes, 2238, 2265, 
226. (178. 

Asiyaén, s. Lakhnau, S. Audh, 93, 

Asoha, s. Lakhnau, S. Audh, 98, 178. 

Asonja, 8. Parniyah, S. Bengal, 134. 

Asop, s. Jodhpur, S. Ajmer, 102, 276. 

Asop, 8. Kotri Pardyah, S. Mélwah, 
209. 

Assam (country) (var. Asham), 117 g 
3, 118. 

Assy, see Kéranja Bibi. 

Atadé, see Etadé. 

’Atai see Sherpur ‘Atéi. 

Atak Banéras (var. Attock), s. Sind 
Sagar, S. Léhor, 119@gJ, 311, 811 g 
8, 328, 325, 390, 391, 398.%) 


Atawan, see Anaw4n. 


Bahér, 156. 

Athans, see Athdis. 

Atharban, s. Karraéh, S. Allahabad: 
90, 167. 

Athgarh, s. Katak, S, Orissa, 148. 

Athkerah (var. Ankharah), s. Hisér 
Firtzah, S. Dihli, 105, 294. 


Atiwan, (var. Jaitwan, Anboan, 
Jytewan, Intva), s. Bayénwan, 
S. Agra, 188. 


Atlawarah, s. Godhra, S. Gijarét, 
257. 

Atlesar, s. Bahroch, 8. Gujarat, 255. 

Atner (var. Amner), s. Kherlah, S. 
Barér, 238. 

Aton (var. Atin), s. Ranthambhor, 
S. Ajmer, 102, 274. 

Atral, eee Atran. 

Atran (var. Atr&l), s. Khandes, 8. 
Khandes, 225, 225 n 2. (175. 

Atraulé, s. Gorakhpur, 8. Audh, 98, 

Atrauli, s. Kol, S. Agra, 97, 186, 

Atreji, see Sikandarpur A. 

Attahasa, 313 g 2, No. 47. 

Attock, or Attok, see Atak Banaras. 

Atan, see Aton. 

Aubel, see Anbel. 

Aubhi, s. Tirhit, S. Bahér, 156. 

Audan (var. Adon“Adown), s. Kuma- 
on, 8. Dihli, 289. 

Audh (Dastur) 93. 

Audh (Haveli), s. Audh, 8. Audh, 
98, 173. 

Audh, s. Audh, S. Audh, 98, 173. 

Audh, (sarkar), S. Audh, 93, 178, 

‘Audh, (Stibah), 115, 149, 157, 160, 
170, 278, 309 g 3. 

Audhé, s. Godhra, S. Gijarat, 257. 

Audha. s. Nédot, 8. Gdjarat, 254. 

Aughara, s. Tirhit, S. Bahar, 156. 

Augéchah, s. Pinjarah, S. Bengal, 
186. 

Augochab, s. Majars, S. Bengal, 186. 

Aujanwas, 
208, 


| Aukhri, 
Athéis (var. Athans), s. Tirhdt, S. 


desar, 8. Malwah, — 


(var. Khokri, Ghogri), 8. 
Bahar, S. Bahar, 153. 

Aunah (port), S. Gujarat, 259. 

Aunah, s. Naghar, (old Soragh) 8. 
Gujarat, 244. 

Aunah, s. Sorath, S. Gujarat, 208. 

Aundah, s. Bésim, S, Barar, 235. 

Autelah, (var. Adhela), 8. Bayanwan, 
S. Agra, 188. 

Avanliptira, s- Kashmir, S. Kabul, 
356 g 3. 

Avanlipura, (Wantipur) (town), s. 
Kashmir, 356 g 3. 

Awadh (town), S. Audh, 171. 

Awalgaon, s. Hindfah, S. Malwah, 
207. 

Awén, s. Sindh Sagar, S. Lahor, $28. 

Awan Sanawar (var. Anaun 8.), 8. 
Bijégarh, 8. Malwah, 204. 

Ayasé, s. Karrah, S. Allahabéd, 90, 
167. 

Ayknid, s. Mandesar, S. Malwah, 
208. (289. 

A‘zampur, s. Sambhal, S. Dihli, 1065, 

Azarbijan, 415, g 2. 

Azdar, see Arén. 

Azdhar-koh (hill), s. Kandahar, 994. 

‘Agmatpur, s. Mabmidébéd, 5. 
Bengal, 1383. 


Baar (var. Baror), s. Pé&thri, S. 
Barar, 286, 236 n 8. 

Béba, see Sahar B. Haji. 

Béba, s. Batalah, S. Lahor, 110. 

Baba Bhoj s. Dipélpir (Bari Duab) 
S. Multan, 9332. 

Babai (var. Beey, Pei), s. Kanauj, 
S. Malwah, 200, 200 n 4. 

Baba{, (var. Beey) s. Narnol, 8S. Agra, 
97, 194. 

Babbanbhiim, (var. Brahmanpur), s. 
Jalésar, S. Orissa, 142. 

Baber Badshah (hill), S. Kabul, 4098, 
g. 5. 

Babhankarlé, s. Mabmidabad,_ S. 
Bengal, 183. 


Babharanti, see Badharémani. 

Babil, see Karyat B. 

Babnohua, see Banohra. 

Babra, see Bera. 

Bébriawar (tract), S. Gujarat, 247 
pl. 

Babt, see Patar Shaikh B. 

Babylon (pool), s. Kashmir, 8. Kabul, 
359. 

Bachahb, see Haft B. 

Bachhardon s. Sambhal, S. 
105, 290. 

Bachhar, see Bajhér. 

Bachherah (var. Bajhrah), s. Alwar, 
S. Agra, 96, 191. 

Bachherti, see Bachhritd. 

Bachhnér, s. Tirhut, S. Bahar, 156. 

Bachhrité, (var. Bachhert&), s. Beth 
Jalandhar Duaab, 8. Lahor, 316. 

Bachti, see Pachhi. 

Bacrénd, see Bagrénd. 

Bactria (country), 119g 1,400 g 1. 

Bactriana, 400 n 8. 

Badakshan, S. Kabul, 220 g 5, 312, 
352 g 1, 890. 

Badal, s. Nadot, S. Gujarat, 254. 

Badalka, s. Tajpur, S. Bengal, 185. 

Badam Chashmah (pass), 8. Kabul, 
399. 

Badaoy, (town) s. Badéon S. Dihhi, 280, 
309 


Dibhi, 


Badaop (Haveli), s. Badéon, 8S. Dihli, 
104, 288. 

Badaéon (Sarkér), S. Dihli, 104, 160, 
288 


Badarwis, s. Chandéri, 
201. 

Badgaon (var. Barahgéon) s. Rohtas, 
S. Bahar, 157. 

Badgaon, s. Tajpair, 8. Bengal, 135. 

Badhadiya, s. Fathabad, S. Bengal- 
132. 


S. Malwah, 


Badhanah, see Budhdnah. 

Badgharamani (var. Barnérapni, Bu, 
bheranty, Badrahali, Babhardnti), 
a. Gawil, 8S. Barar, 232. 

Badhar Birhar, see Chandipur B. 


Badhaul, see Badhol. 

Badhélah, (Sarkar), 8. Gujarat, 244. 

Badhkhér, see Makat B. 

Badhnawar, s. Ujjain, 8. Malwsh, 
112, 198. 

Badhneth (var. Bhodhek), s. Kalpi. 
S. Agra, 97, 184. 

Badhél (var. Badhaul, Barhaul), s. 
Chanddah (Chunar), 8. Allahabad, 
90, 165. 

Badhona, see Hald B. 

Badhona (var. Madhéna, Budhola), 
s. Gawil, S. Barar, 282. 

Badhtahli, s. Lakhnanti, S. Bengal, 
131. 

Badhwan, s. Jhaléwar, S. Gujarat, 
242. 

Bad{ Bhosadi,s. Tirhut, S. Bahar, 
156. 

Badkhal, s. Bfjégarh, S. Malwah, 


Badmér (var. Barbdsa), s. Bézoha, 
S. Bengal, 187. 

Badnagar, s. Pattan, S. Gujarat, 254. 

Badnér Bhili, s. Narndlah, S. Barar, 
234. 

Badner Ganga, see B. Kénka. 

Badner Kanka, (var. B. Ganga) s 
Narndalah S. Barar, 284. 

Badnin, s. Beanwan, S. Agra, 189. 

Badohar, see Hasgnpir B. 

Badokhar, s. Tajpur, 8. Bengal, 135. 

Badréhali, see Badharémani. 

Badrao (var. Bahfghai), s. Kabul, 8. 
Kabul, 406. 

Badrhaftah, s. Gwalior, S. Agra, 187. 

Badriya (var, Bardiyah), s. Bfjagarh, 
S. Malwah, 205. 

Badabhandal, (var. Baduhindél), s 
Rechnau Duab, 8. Léhor, 320. 

Badughar, s. Pinjarah, S. Bengal, 
137. 

Badahindél, see Badubhandal. 

B&er (var. Matar), s. Dandes, S. 


Khandes, 225. 
Bagar (country), S. i, 166 yp 2. 
Bagar (tract), S. Malwah, 166 g 2. 


Bagbanti, see Bétwa. 

Bagda, s. Tirhut, 8. Bahar, 156. 

Béghé, s. Sharffabéd, 8. Bengal, 189. 

Bhaghbanén, s. Sewistén, S. Multan, 
340. 

Baghbéra, see Bagh Mara. 

Bagh Fath, s. Héjkan, 8. Multan, 
340. 

Bégh Méra (var. Bagh Bara), s 
Khalffatabad, S. Bengal, 184. 

Béghorwi, see Bhakoi. 

Baghpat, s. Dihli, 8. Dihli, 104, 286. 

Baghra, s. Sahéranpur, 8. Dihli, 
105, 291. 

Bagh Rae Bochah, s. Rechnau Daab, 
8. Lahor, 319. 

Bagi, s. Tirhut, 8S. Bahar, 156. 

Bagla, see Bogla. 

Baglanah, (tract), S. Gujarat, 
251, 271. 

Bégér, s. Chitér, S. Ajmer, 102, 274. 

Bagotia, see Békhotiyé. 

Bagrond, (var. Bakhrond, Bacrénd), 
s. Mandléér, 8. Agra, 190. 

Bagsara, s. Soragh, 8. Gujarat, 244, 
258. 


195, 


Bagsra, see Bagsara. 

Bégwan, s. Sétgéon, S. Bengal, 141. 

Bahacéi, see Bahnai. 

Bahacoi, see Bhakoi. 

Bahédkali, (var. Byshaucali, Bahar- 
kally), s. Gawil, S. Barar, 282. 

Bahédur Ajan, see Bhadrajaun. 

Bahadurpar, s. Alwar, 8S. Agra, 96, 
191. 

Bahédurpar, s. Barf Daab, 8. Lahor, 
318. 

Bahédarpar, s. Baroda, S. Gujarat, 
255. 

Bahddurpir, s. Tajpar, S. Bengal, 
186. 

Bahddurpar, s. Tirhut, S. Bahér, 156. 

Bahddurpur, s. Udner, S. Bengal, 
180. 

Bahadur Shéhi 
180. 

Bahaghai, see Badrao. 


. Udner, 8, Bengal, 
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| Béhal, s. Ajmer, S. Ajmer, 102, 273. 


Bahanagar, s. Tajpar, S. Bengal, 135. 

Bahanrér, see Bhéntrér. 

Bahar, s. Bahdr, 8S. Bahar, 158. 

Bahar, (Sarkar), 8. Bahér, 152, 158. 

Bahér, (var. Behér), (Sabah), 115. 
116, 120, 148, 149, 150 pn 1, 157, 170. 
231, 309, $81. 

Bahdr, s. Katak, S. Orissa, 148. 

Baharkally, see Bahadkali. 

Baharmél, (var. Balmér), s. Bikanér, 
S. Ajmer, 278. 

Baharnagar, s. Pinjarah, 8S. Bengal. 
187. 

Bahat Khan Jawar, s. Sahéranpir, 
S. Dihli, 105, 291. 

Bahawal, s. Madi Kurug, S. Barar. 
236. 

B&hél, see Karyét Bébil. 

Béhil, s. Déndes, S. Khéndes, 235. 

Béhilah, s. Jodhpur, 8. Ajmer, 102, 
276. 

Bahkar, see Bhakar. 

Bahléwar, s. Bahér, 8. Bahar, 158. 

Bahlélpar, s. Chenéb (Jech Daéb, 8, 
Labor, 311, 322. 

Bahnéi (var. Bahacéi, Bhanai), 8. 
Ajmer, S. Ajmer, 102, 278. 

Bahni, s. Rohtas. S. Lahor, 110. 

Bahnér, s. Tirhut, 8. Bahar, 156. 

Bahoowa Sahir, see Bajwa Biyaju. 

Bahrah, s. Bahréich, 8. Audh, 99, 
176. 

Bahrah, (var. Bhira) S. Kabul, 408, 
p 2. 
Bahrahpal, (var. Bhfrahpél) s. Dfpal- 
pur, (Bari Daéb) S. Multan, 332. 
Bahréich, (Haveli), s. Bahraich, S. 
Audh, 98, 176. 

Bahréich, (Sirk4r), 8S. Audh, 98, 176. 

Bahréich, (var. Bharaich), s. Bah- 
raich, 8S. Audh, 98, 172, 172 g, 176. 

Babrain, (country) 344. 

Bahraémpuir, s. Bérbakébéd, S. Ben- 
gal, 187. 

Bahrémpoar, s. Tattah, S, Multén, 
339. 


Bahr4ri, s. Udner, S. Bengal, 1380. 

Béhriébdd, (var. Bharidbad) s Ghazi- 
pur, S. Allahéb4d, 90, 162. 

Behrk6l, s. Alwar, S. Agrah, 96, 191. 

Bahroch, (var. Broach), (sirkar), S. 
Gujarat, 2565. 

Bahror, s. Sharifabad, 8. Bengal, 189. 

Bahwaél Baézn, s. Bazoha, 8S. Bengal, 
187. 

Bahrwérah, s. Tirhut, 8. Bahar, 156. 

Bahtér, s. Mardésér, S. Mélwah, 208. 

Bailun, see Paplin. 

Baiones, see Biram (Perim). 

Bairat, Bfrat, see Paras. 

Baitar4éni, (river), 219 g 1. 

Bajaur, (Sirkér), 8. Kabul, 347, 391, 
391 g 7, 392, 398 n. 6. 

Bajhaér, (var. Bachhar), s. Chandéri, 
S. Malwah, 201. 

Bajhrah, see Bachherah. 

Béjilpar, s. Sérangpar, S. Mélwah, 
208. 

Bajmor, see Pachnér. 

Bajér, s. Sarangpur, S. Malwah, 208. 

Baéjpatari, s. Ghoraghat, 8. Bengal, 
136. 

Bajpour, see Péchnér. 

Bajrah, see Khand B. 

Bajwa Biyéju, (var. Bajwa Séhir, 
Bahoowa Sahir), s. Sylhet, S. 
Bengal, 189. 

Bajwa Sabir, see Bajwa Biyaju. 

Bajw4rah, s. Agra, S. Agra, 96, 182. 

Béjwaérah, s. Jalandhar, S. Lahor, 


110, 316. (116 g 3. 
Békargan) (District), S. Bengal, 
Bakdu, see Baldubalém. 


Bakhar, see Naghar. 

Békhar, s. Mandléér, S. Agra, 190. 

Bakhariy4 Baza, 5. Bézoh&, S. Ben- 
gal, 137. 

Bakhotiyé, (var. Bagotia), s. Mabmud- 
&bad, S. Bengal, 133. 

Bakhrah, s. Kanauj, 8S. Malwah, 200. 

Bakhrénd, see Bagrénd. 

Baklant, s. Ranthanbér, S. Ajmer, 
102, 275. 


Bakoya, (var. Makama), s. Satgéon, 
S. Bengal, 141. 

Bakréed, see Makrfed. 

Bakthé, s. Audh, 8. Audh, 98, 174. 

Bala, see Lakhi B. Bho}. 

Balabhat, (var. Bélbhat), s. Raisin. 
S. Malwah, 112, 199. 

Bélégachah, s. Hajipar, 8. Bahfr, 
155. 

B4lé Hissf&r (fort), s. Kabul, S, Kabul, 
403 n 5. 

Balahri see Chanki. 

Balahri, (var. Balhasi), s. Hindiah, 8, 
Mé4lwah, 2)7. 

Balai, see Telhi. 

Bélakhatri, s. Ranthanbor, S. Ajmer, 
102, 275. 

Bala Khattar, s. Sindh Sagar Daab, 
S. Lahor, 328: 

Balékéti, see Jasén B. 

Balandari Kotal (var. Malandari K., 
Makandari K., Bulandi K., Balan- 
dri K.) (pass), S. K4bul, 391. 

Balaoli,s. Mandlaér, S. Agra, 190. 

Balapur (town), S. Barar, 229. 

Bélapar, s. Narnélah, S. Barar, 234. 

Bal ‘Arab, s. Ranghar, 8S. Barfr. 
237. 

Balasbari, s. Ghoraghat, 8S. Bengal, 
136. 

Balas Kathi (var. Palasghati), s. So- 
nargaon, S. Bengal, 188. 

Balau (village) s. Kashmir, S. Kabul 
362. 

Balau Nag (pool), s. Kashmir, 8. 
Kabul, 362. 

Balawarah, s. Rechnau Duab, S. La- 
hor, 320. 

Balbhat, see Balabhat. 

Bald&khal, s. Sonargaon, S. Bengal. 
188. 

Balda, see Baldubalam. 

Baldubalam (var. Bakdu, Balda), 
s. Nagor, 8. Ajmer, 02, 277. 

Balér, s. Lakhnauti, Ne 131. 


Balésar, s. Surat, S. G t, 257. 


Balgarhi, s. Madaran, 8S. Bengal, 141. 


Balhabas, s. Ghazipur, S. Allahabad, 
90. 

Balhér, s. Alwar, S. Agra, 96, 191. 

Balhasi, see Balahri. 

Balhati, see Telhi. 

Balhattah, s. Alwar, S. Agra, 96, 191. 

Balhér, s. Pathri, S. Barar, 286. 

Balia, s. Bahar, S. Bahar, 153. 

Balia, (Ballia) s. Ghézipar, S. Allaha- 
bad, 90, 162. 

Balia, 8. Mungir, S. Bahar, 155. 

Baliabass, see Bilhabis. 

Bali Bhanga (var. Béli Changa), s. Su- 
laimanabad, S. Bengal, 140. 

Béli Changa, see Bali Bhangé. 

Bali Danga, S. Bengal, 140 g 6. 

Baligéonp, see Kagbah B. 

Baligh, see Khan B, 

Balinda, s. Satgéop, S. Bengal, 141. 

Béli Shéhi, s. Jalésar, 8. Orissa, 142. 

Baliya, s. Satgaéon, S. Bengal, 141. 

Balkéa, s. Ghoraghat, 8S. Bengal, 135. 

Balkandé, s. Telingénah, S. Barar, 
237. 

Balkar Bijlour (var. Balkar Bijnour, 
Bijlaur, Bidjnor), s. Lakhnau, S. 
Audh, 98, 178. : 

Balkar Bijnour, see Balkar Bijlour. 

Balkh, S. Kabul, 894, 899, 402. 

Balkhar, see Jalalpar B. 

Bal Khosi, see Bal®®hsi. 

Bal Kohi, see Balkohsi. 

Balkohsi (var. Bal Kohi, Bal Khosi), 
s. Jalésar, S. Orissa, 142. 

Balkwarah, see Palakwéh. 

Balkwarah, s. Bijégarh, S. Malwah, 
204. 

Ballia, see Balia s. Ghazipar, 

Balmér, see Baharmél. 

Balnath, see Tilah B. 

Balnath ka Tila, see Tila B. 

Balnath (hill), S. Kabul, 890 n 4. 

Baloch, see Shahzadah B. 

Balochistan, see Beluchistén. 

Baloj, see Shah@adah B. 

Balékidhan, indh Sagar Daéb, S. 
Lahor, 323. 
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Balor, s. Surat, S. Gujarat, 257. 

Bal6ri, see Bhéri. 

Balét, s. Jalandhar, S. Lahor, 110. 

Balrém (var. Bilram), s. K6l, S. Agra, 
97, 186. 

Balsar (port), S. Gujarat, 248. 

Balsar, s. Surat, S. Gujarat, 257. 

Balsar, s. Godhra, S. Gujarét, 258. 

Balsia, see Basniyah. 

Baltal, s. Kashmir, S. Kébul, 859 
p 3. 

Baltapur, s. Barbakabad, S. Bengal, 
187. 

Balukwah, see Palakwah. 

Balwarah, s. Sarat, S. Gujarat, 257. 

Baémanpur, s. Ghoraéghét, S. Bengal, 
1385. 

Bambal, see Natil. 

Bambbra ka thal (town), S. Multan, 
386 g 4. 

Bamhnipérah, see Banbhanpérah. 

Bamian, see Zohak B. 

Bamian, s. Kabul, S. Kébul, 400, 400 
nl, 409, 409 g 3. 

Bamian, (fort), s. Kabul, S. Kabul, 
409. 

Bamni (var. Damni), s. Bésim, S. 
Barar, 235. 

Ban, s. Rechnau Daab, 8. Lahor, 320. 

Bandekpur, see Bindikpur. 

Banaekpar, (var. Bindfkpur), s. Go- 
rakhpur, S. Audh, 93. 

Banah, see Nabéh. 

Banahta, see Banhaga. 

Banak (fortress), s. Bhadrak, S. Oris- 
sa, 143. 

Banakar, s. Kanauj, S. Mélwah, 200. 

Banéras, see Atak B. 

Banaras, see Katak B. 

Banaras (Haveli), s. Banaras, 8S. Alla- 
habad, 89, 162. 

Banaras (Sarkér), S. Allahabad, 89. 
160, 162. 

Banaras (to wn), 8. Banaras, S. Allaha- 
bad, 89, 158, 158 g 3, 385. 

Banéros, see Bhantrér. 

Banawar, see Binawar. 


Banbahar, s. Narnalah, S. Barar, 234, 

Bénhbangiéon, s. Bijégarh, S. Mal, 
wah, 204. 

Bénbhanpérah (var. Bamhnipérah)- 
s. Gorakpar, S. Audh, 98, 175. 

Bancali, see Ténkali. 

Banda, see Bandha. 

Bandah, (mountains), (var. Satpura), 
228. 

Bandah, s. Sdéragh, S. Gujarat, 258. 

Bandar, see Bidar. 

Bandar, see Léhari B. 

Bandar, see Nawi B. 

Bandarbaén, s. Sdtgéop, S. Bengal, 
141, (Bandariyan in Beames). 

Bandarjhala, s. Chanderi, S. Mal- 
wah, 201. 

Bandar Léhari (var. Léhari Bandar), 
s. Tattah, S. Multén, 336, 339. 

Bandhan, s. Ajmer, S. Ajmer, 102, 
278. 

Bandha, (var. Banda), (District) 157, 
195 


Bando, s. Allahabad, S. Allahabad, 
161 g 8. 

Band6l, s. Tajpur, S. Bengal, 135. 

Bandoér, s. Sérath, S. Gujarat, 258. 

Bandwil, s. Mabmudabad, 8. Bengal, 
138. 

Banéhra, see Banhéra. 

Banel, see Karyé&t Babil. 

Bang, see Bengal. 

Bangabéri, see Patkamari. 

Bangébari, s. Sétgéon, 8S. Bengal, 
141. 

Bangiahal (valley), 310 g 6. 

Bangaon, s. Barbakaébéd, S. Bengal, 
137. 

Bangar, see Tankar. 

Bangarmanu, s. Lakhnau, S. Audh, 
94, 178. 

Bangash, s. Kébul, 8S. Kébul, 401, 407, 


412. | (205. 
Bangélah, s. Bijagayh, S. Malwah, 
Bangora, see Pachérah. 


Baénhas Tali (fort), s. Jalésar, S. 
Orissa, 142. 
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Banhaté, (var. Banahta), s. Ranthan- 
bhor, 8. Ajmer, 102, 275. 

Banhera (var. Banéhra), s. Chitér, 8S. 
Ajmer, 102, 274. 

Banhu, see Banja. 

Bénidn, s. Sérangpar, S. Malwah, 
203. 

Banian Chang (var. Miyén Chang, 
Byain Chang, Miydn Shan), s, 
Sylhet, 8. Bengal, 139. 

Bénihal, (var. Banihal), s. Kashmir. 
8S. Kabul, 347, 361, 369. 

Banjah Banji, see Hazdr B. B. 

Banjérah, see Kalat B. 

Banjérah (zamindéri), S. Barar, 230. 

Baénj Baénké, see Banj Manké. 

Banji, see Hazér Banjah B. 

Banj Malka, see Banj Ménka. 

Ban} Ménké (var. Bénj Banka, B. 
Malka, B. Matké, Pantsch Botaca), 
s. Ghoréghét, S. Bengal, 136. 

Bénj Matké, see Bénj Manké. 

Banju (var. Banbu),s. Katak, S. 
Orissa, 144, 

Banjureh, see Péchérah. 

Banké, see Batkan. 

Banké, see Nakar B. 

Bankadgéon, see Békadgéon. 

Bankal, s. Kashmir, S. Kébul, 371. 

Bankat (var. Pangat) s. Téjpar, S. 
Bengal, 135. @ 

Banéhré (var. Babnohua, Bhasohra, 
Bunbohra), s. Tijérah, S. Agra, 96, 
198. 

Banér, see Benor. 

Baénoré (var. Panoré), s. Telinganah, 
S. Barér, 287. 

Bénpar, s. Tirhut, S. Bahar, 156. 

Bénsad, see Bansanda. 

Bénsanda or Haftchur, (var. Bansad 
or H. Har ), s. Jalésar, S. Orissa, 
142. 

Bansénil, see Natil. 

Banswalah, see Banswarah. 


Bénswarah (var. Bans@élah)s, Sirdhi, 
8. Ajmer, 195, 251, 76. 
Bansyeh, see Basniyah. 


Banu (sarkar', S. Kabul, $98, 898 g 2. 
Banwa, s. Sétgaon, 8. Bengal, 140. 
Banwi, s. Tirhut, 8. Bahér, 156. 
Banwér, see Batoré. 

Banwérah, s. Sorath, 8. Gujarat, 258. 

Banwarkajar, s. Ghoraghét, 8. Ben- 

gal, 136. 

Béra, see Bagh Maré. 

Béréa, s. Kanauj, 8. Agra, 96, 185. 

Bara, s. Séran, S. Bahar, 155. 

Bara Banki (District), 8. Audh, 174, 
a 8. 

Baradi, (var. Paréri), s. Mabmadabéd, 
S. Bengal, 132. 

Bérah, see Sandélad B. 

Baérah, 8s Chandéri, 8. Malwah, 201. 
Barah, (var. Tarah), (Déwar Shér- 
bhum), s. Jalésar, S. Orissa, 142. 
Bérah gain, (var. Barah Ké&in), s. 

Nagor, 8. Ajmer, 102, 277. 

Bérahgéon, see Badgéon. 

Bérah Sewah, s. Abmedabéd, S. 
Gujarat, 258. 

Bérah Kain, see Barah géin. 

Barai, see Parbani. 

Barai, s. Séran, S. Bahar, 155. 

Barai, s. Tirhut, 8S. Bahér, 156. 

Bardich, see Bhalaej. 

Barak, see Silbaras. 

Baraltah (var. Barlahath, Barleth, 
Barleet), s. MafSsér, S. Mé&lwah, 
208. {g 8. 

Baramula, s. Kashmir, 8. Kébul, 356 

Baramula (pass), s. Kashmir, 8S. 
Kabul, 363 g 1. 

Baran, s. Dihhi, S. Dihli, 104, 286. 

Baran (Dastur), s. Dihli, 8. Dihli, 
104. 

Béran (river), 8S. Kabul, 406, 406 9 1. 

Béran, s. Ranthanbor, 8. Ajmer, 102, 
275. 

Béranasi (Benares), see Banaras. 

Barang, 8s. Katak, S. Orissa, 148. 

Barangpur (vqgy. Bérikpur), s. Pin- 
jarah, 8. gal, 136. 

Bardéodah, résér (Mandesar), S. 
Malwah, 208. 
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Barangaon, s. Dandes, 8. Khéndes, 
225. 


Barar (var. Berar), (Subah), 115, 146 
pl, 222, 228, 228, 280, 21 pn 4 
238 yg 4, 268. 

Barar, s. Sérath, S. Gujarat, 258. 

Bararipinjar, s. Lakhnauti, S. Ben- 
gal, 131. 

Bérdéshaékor, s. Lakhnau, 8S. Audh, 
93, 178. 

Barbakabad, s. Barbakabéd, S. Ben- 
gal, 137. 

Barbakabad, (sirkér), 8. Bengal, 120, 
124, 137. 

Barbakpar, s. Ghoraghét, S. Bengal, 
185. 

Baérbakpur, s. Lakhnauti, 8. Bengal, 
182. 

Bérbakpur (var. Baricpour), s. Sét- 
gion, 8. Bengal, 141. 

Barbaksail (var. Barikseel, Bariksel, 
Bariksail), s. Sharifébad, S. Bengal, 
139. 

Barbar, s. Allahabad, S. Allahabad: 
161 g 3. 

Barbariya, s. Barbakaébéd, S. Bengal, 
187. 

Barbaza, see Badmér. 

Barbhakar, see Talluka, B. 

Barchandi, s. Sonérgaon, 8. Bengal, 
138. 

Barda, see Barwa. 

Barda (hills), 8. Gujarét, 248 g 3, 
see Barra. 

Bardiya, s. Sonargaoy, S. Bengal, 
138. 

Bardiyah, see Badriya. 

Bardwan, s. Sharifabad, S. Bengal, 
189. 

Bardwan, (district), 140 g 8. 

Barél, s. Tirhut, S. Bahar, 156. 


' Bareli, see Rée B. 
| Bareli, s. Badéon, S. Dihli, 104, 288. 


Bérh, s. Kanauj, 8. Malwah, 200. 


| Bérh, s. Nérnél, S. Agra, 97. 


Barhé, see Dahej B. 
Barha, see Kant B. 


Bérhah, see Sultanpar B. 

Barhan (Narhan?), s. Séran, 8. Ba- 
hér, 156. 

Barhét, see Barhidsat. 

Barbaul, see Baghdl. 

Barhgangal, s. Udnér, 8. Bengal, 
130 


Barhi, s. Chakarhélah, S. Multan, 
$41. 

Barhi, see Charbagh B. 

Barhi, see Déad Bhandaél B. 

Barhi, see Fatta Bhandal B. 

Barhi, see Gujran B. 

Barhigsat, (var. Barhidt, 
Barséhat, Barsahasat), 
S. Léhor, 110. 

Barhiét, see Barhidsat. 

Béri, see Batidlah B. 

Bari, see Karyat B. 

Béri, s. Kherlah,S. Barar, 234. 

Béri, see Ko¢hi B. 

Bari, see Mubammad B. Dakrao. 

Bari, s. Agra, 8. Agra, 96, 182. 

Béri, s. Kanauj, 8. Malwa, 199. 

Bari, s. Lakhnau, 8. Audh, 93, 178. 

Béri, see Makréed. 

Bari, see Pan B. 

Baricpour, see Bérbakpur. 

Baridhati, (var. Barmadhatti, Bar- 


Barhat, 
s. Lahor, 


mendmati,), s. Satgaoy, S. Bengal, 


141. 

Béri Duéb (Sirkér), 8. Lahor, 110, 
311, 312, 818, 326 g 2. 

Béri Doéb, s. Multan, S. Multan, 329, 

Béri Duab, s. Dipélpar, 8. Multan, 
332. 

Bérigaon, see Kagbah B. 

Béri Ghér, s. Pinjarah, S. Bengal, 187. 

Bari Ghoraghat, s. Ghoraghat, 8. 
Bengal, 1385. 

Bérikab, S. Kabul, 399 g 1. 

Bérikpar, see Bérangpur. 

Bariksail, see Barbaksail. 

Bariksel, see Barbaksail. 

Barikseel, see Barbaksail. 

Barin Jumlah, s. Mabmudabad, S. 
Bengal, 132. 


Bari Sabakbélé, (var. B. Tamukbala, 
B. Sankbélé), s. Ghoraéghat, S. 
Bengal, 185. 

Barkal, s. Bikanér, 8. Ajmer, 278. 

Bark Chand, see Tark Chanda. 

Barkehond, see Tark Chandé. 

Bark Hind, see Tark Chandé. 

Barkhéri, see Akbarébéd Tarkhéri. 

Barlahath, see Baraltah. 

Barleet, see Baraltah. 

Barleth, see Baraltah. 

Barmadhatti, see Baridhati. 

Barmah Hirah, see Barmhattar. 

Barmahpur (var. Bernapoor), s. Mab- 
mudabad, S. Bengal, 188. 

Barmak, see Pati B. 

Barmali, see Baroli. 

Barmandmati, see Baridhati. 

Barmhattar, (var. Barmah Hirah) 
8. Satgaon, 8S. Bengal, 141. 

Barna (river), 157, 158, 158 g 8. 

Barnagar (city), S. Gujarat, 242. 

Barnah, s. Kanauj, 8. Agra, 96, 185 

Barnélah,‘'see Narnélah. 

Barnaéwah, s. Dihli, S. Dihli, 104, 
286. 

Barnérapni, see Badhardémani. 

Baroda, s. Baroda, 8S. Gujarat, 255. 

Baroda, (Sirkér). S. Gujarat, 255. 

Barédah, see Tal B. 

Barédah, (town)@. Gujarat, 239, 242. 

Barédah, s. Kétri Pardyah, S. Mal, 
wah, 209. 

Barodah (state), (242, n. 12, 254, n, 2, 

Barédah, s. Mandé, 8S. Mahwah, 112, 
206. 

Barodah, s. Nagor, S. Ajmer, 102, 
277. 

Barodah, s. Ranthanbér, S. Ajmer, 
102, 275. 

Barodah Fathkhan, s. Alwar, 8. 
Agra, 96, 191. 


Barodah Meo(var. Meo), s. Alwar, 8. 
Agra, 96, 191. 
Baréddah Ra‘na (Dast . Nérndl, 8. 


Agra, 97. i 


Barodah ra‘ané, s. Nérnol, S. Agra, 
97, 194. 


Barédarah, s. Bija4garh, S. Malwah, 


204. 

Barohi, see Parohi. 

Baroi, see Parohi. 

Bardi, s. Narwar, S. Agra, 190. 

Baroli, (var. Barén, Barmali, Narunti) 
(river), 8. Gujarat, 252. 

Baron, see Baroli. 

Baror, see Badr. 

Barér, s. Géwil, S. Barar, 282. 

Barér, s. Kherlah, 8S. Barar, 233. 

Barér Anzana, see Barurénjnah. 

Baroth, see Jalalpur B. 

Barra, s. Barra, 8S. Barar 244. 

Barra (? Berda, Barda), (Sirkar), S 
Gujarat, 244, 248 g 3. 

Barsahasét, see Bahiasat. 

Barséhat, see Barhidsat. 

Barsalé, s. Ghoréghat, S. Bengal, 
185. 

Barsalpar, s. Bikanér, 8. Ajmer, 277. 

Barséni, 8. Tirhut, 8. Bahar, 156. 

-Barsar, s. Badéon, S. Dibli, 104, 288. 

Barsi, Hajipur, see Pati Hajipur. 

Barsi Ténkli(var. Panabakhi, Partah- 
kulsy), s. Narnalah, S. Barar, 234. 

Bardranjnah, (var. Barér Anzana, 
Anjanah, Birduranjeh), s. Khaira- 
bad, S. Audh, 9% 176. 

Barwa, s. Bhadrak, S. Orissa, 148. 

Barwé, 8. Higar Firozah, 8. Dihii, 
105, 294. 

Barwa (var. Sarwa, Barda), s. Sorath, 
S. Gujarat, 244, 208. 

Barwah, s. Beth Jélandhar Daab, 8S. 
Lahor, 316. 

Barwalah, Hig4r Firozah, S. Dihli, 
105, 204. 

Barwéaré, 8. Sorath, S. Gujarat, 258. 

Barwérah, s. Ranthanbhor, 8. Ajmer, 
102, 275. 

Barwi, s. Kashmir, S. Kabul, 371. 

Basad (var. gad), 8. Kherlah, 8S. 
Barar, (208. 

Basuhirah, s. Marasor, S. Malwah, 
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Baséi Diwarmér, (var. B. Diwarpat) 
s. Katek, S. Orissa, 143. 

Bassi Diwarpur, see B. Diwarmar. 

Basamt, s. Pathri, S. Barér, 236. 

Basanah, s. Alwar, S Agra, 96, 191. 

Basandhari. s. Sulaimaénabad, S Ben- 
gal, 140. 

Baséré, s. Hajipar, S. Bahar, 155, 


155 g 8. 
s. Khairébad, 


Baséré (var. Basrah), 
S. Audh, 93, 177. 

Baséraé, (var. Biséré), s. Sambhal, 
8S. Dihli, 105, 290. 

Basé (Bassein), (town), S. Gujarat, 
243, id., note 8. 

Basht, (var. Bast), S. Kabul, 418. 

Bésigdoy, 8, Tajpur, S. Bengal, 135. 

Basim (town), 8. Barar, 230. 

Baésim (haveli), s. Bésim, S. Barar, 
235. 

Bésim (Sirkar), S. Barar, 236. 

Bésniyah, (var. Balsia, Bansyeh), 6. 
Bijégarh, 8. Malwah, 205. 

Basédhi, s. Audh, S. Audh, 98, 174. 

Basék, s. Bahar, S. Bahr, 158. 

Basétra, s. Tirhut, S. Bahar, 156. 

Bagrah (Arabian town), 121, 341, o 
1, 344 g 2, 4158. 

Basrah, see Basaré. 

Basrai, s. Nédot, S. Gujarat, 204. 

Basrauli, s. Gawil, S. Barar, 232. 

Basri, s. Tirhut, S. Bahér, 196. 

Bassein, see Basé. 

Bassi, see Pasai. 

Baseora, eee Bagrah. 

Bast, see Basht. 

Bastar, S. Barar, 228. [ 137. 

Bast6l, s. Barbakébéd, S. Bengal, 

Bastwah, s. Kuméon, S. Dihli, 289. 

Baswah, s. Khairébéd, 8S. Audh, 98. 
176. 

Bansyeh, see Bansniyah- 

Batala, see Patéla. 

Batalah, see Bafialah. 


Batélah, see Batidlah. 
Batélah (Béri Dddb), (Sirkar), 8. 


Lehor, 110. 


Batalah (var. Battélah, Batdlah), s._ 
Batélah (Béri Daéb), S. Lahor, 110, | 


389. 

Batan, (var. Patan), s. Sewistan, 8. 
Maltén, 340. 

Batar, (var. Patar, Palar), s. Sewis- 
tan, 8. Multan, $40. 

Bat4wad (var. Bedwad, Beauvad), 
s. Dandes, S. Khdndes, 225. 

Bathi, s. Basim, S. Barér, 235. 

Bath Kara, s. Sonérgaon, 8. Bengal, 
138. 

Béthnén, s. Mahmudébad, S. Ben- 
gal, 182. 

Batialah, (fort), S. Barar, 231. 

Batidlah, (var. Pitélwari, Puttyaleh, 
Batélah Patidlah, Putaleh, Pani- 
ala) Paidla, Sélah), Sirkar), S. 
Barar, 228, 237. 

Batidlah Bari (var. Puttyaleh, Pania- 
la B., s. Batidlah, S. Bardr, 237. 

Batila, see Ratila. 

Bétkén (var. Banké) s, Mahbmuda- 
bad, S. Bengali132. 

Batkar, see Tankar. 

Batédhé (var. Batudha) s. Ndgor, S. 
Ajmer, 102, 277. 

Bétor, ses Nahajaun B. 

Batoré (var. Patora, Batwar, Banwar), 
s. Tattah, S. Multén, $39. 

Batrak (river), S. Gujarat, 239. 

Batsal, see Natil. 

Batschi, see Pachhi. 

Battélah, see Batélah. 

Bata, s. Kashmir, S. Kébul, 869. 

Batadhé, see Batédhé. 

Batwa, see Seméra B. 

Batwah (var. Patwah) (village), S. 
Gujarat, 240, 240 p 7. 

Batwéir, see Batora. 

Bauh (var. Baupur) (ferry), S. Lahor, 
310. 

Baukadgéon, see Bekadgéon. 

Baulf, s. Narwar, S. Agra. 190. 

Bauliana, see Suliydnah. 

Baupur, sce Bauh. 

Bawal, s. Ajmer S. Ajmer,102, 278. 
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Béwal, s. Rewéri, S. Dihli, 105, 298. 
Bawiéliyé, s. Sondrgéon, S. Bengal, 
138 


| Béwan, s. Khairébéd, 8. Audh, 98, 


177. 

Bawan Sendh (var. Bhawan Send, 
Biun Send, Bhu Sendh, Pawan 
Sendh), (spring) s. Kashmir, S. 
Kabul, 358 g 4. 

Bayanwén, see Beanwan. 

Béyazidpur, s. Ghoraghat, 8. Bengal, 
135. (187. 

Bayazidpar, s. Pinjarah, S. Bengal, 

Bazér, see Desht. 

Bézér, s. Jalésar, S. Orissa, 142. 

Bazérak (pass) 8S. Kabul, 399, 400, 400 
ol. 

Bazér Chhatéghat, s. Ghoréghat, S. 
Bengal, 136. 

Bazér Ibr4himpur, s. Sharifabéd, 8. 
Bengal, 139. 

Bazér-i Yusaf, s. Laknauti, S. Bengal, 
132. 

Baézéri Kadim (old Bézér), s. Lakh- 
nauti, 8. Bengal, 181. 

Bazkhokra, s. Lakhnauti, 8. Bengal, 
181. 

Bazohé, (Sirkér), S. Bengal, 121, 124, 
137. 

Baza, see Bahwi!l B. 

Baza, see Bakharga B. 

Baza, see Bhériya B. 

Baza, see Chand Partab B. 

Basa, see Chhandiya B. 

Baza, see Daskhaddiya B. 

Bazu, see Dhaké B. 

Bazu, see Hamta B 

Bazu, see Hariyal B. 

Baza, see Jastan B. 

Bézu, ses Partéb B. 

Baza, see Salim Partéb B. 

Baza, see Sh&h Ajiyél B. 

Baza, see Sond B. 

Bazu, see Sonéghati B. 

Baza, see Sultén B, 

Bazuchap, 8. ° 


bad, 
Bengal, 132. 


Bésk Fauléd Shahi, s. Ghoraghat, S. 
Bengal, 135. 

Béztrast, s. Mahmudébad, S. Bengal, 
132, 

Bézu Zafar Shahi, s. Ghoraghat, S. 
Bengal, 135. 

Bézwal (village), 3s. 
Kaébul,‘361. 

Befédawi, see Bedwada. 

Beanah, s. Agra, S. Agra, 96. 

Beanah (Haveli) s. Agra, S. Agra, 96. 

Beanban, see Beanwian. 

Beanwan, s. Beanwan, 8. Agra, 188. 

Beanwan (Dastur), s. Beanwan, 8. 
Agra, 96. 

Beanwan (var. Bayanwan, Beanban, 
Sanwén) (Sirkaér), 8S. Agra, 96, 188. 

Béara, see Bidwar. 

Beas, see Bidh. 

Beauvad, see Batawad. 

Beawad, see Batéwad. 

Beéwada (var. Beddaw4), s. Gamil, 8. 
Barar, 282. 

Beéwar, s. Sérangpur, S. Mélwah, 
208. 

Bedwarah, s. Sarat, S. Gujarat, 257, 

Bedjili, see Nejli. 

Bédoli, see Bidauli. 

Beelowd, see Papldd. 

Beerat, see Perath. 

Beey, see Babai. » 

Begin, s. Chitor, 8S. Ajmer, 102, 274. 

Begwian, (var. Pangwan), s. Tijérah, 
S. Agra, 96, 198. 

Behar, see Bahar. 

Beiza, see Kila B. 

Bejri, s. Ranthambhor, S. Ajmer, 102. 
275. 

Bekadgaon (var. Bankadgéon), s. 
Déndes, 8. Khandes, 225. 

Bekhur, see Bhakar. 

Bélah, s. Hajk&n, 8. Mult&n, 340. 

Belah, s. Kalamb, S. Baréar, 235. 

Beléraé, s. Jodhpur, S. Ajmer, 102, 


276. 
Belbéri, s. Lagden 8. Bengal, 131. 
Belgaéoy, s. Satgaoy, S. Bengal, 141. 


Kashmir, S. 
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Belghati, s. Goréghat, 8. Bengal, 186. 

Bel Ghazi Khén, s. Sindh Sagar 
Daéab, 8. Lahor, $28. 

Belheti (var. Tilhani, Talhani), s. 
Jaunpur, S. Allahébaéd, 89, 168. 

Beli, see Bibli. 

Beli, s. Chanderi, S. Mélwah, 201. 

Bélkasi, s. Mahbmidaébéd, S. Bengal, 
1388. 

Belkhé, s. Sorath, S. Gujar&t, 258. 

Belkasi, s. Mahmudabéd, 8S. Bengal, 
188. (102, 275. 

Belonah, s. Ranthanbhor, 8S. Ajmer, 

Belor, s. Fathabéd, S. Bengal, 133. 

Belot, s. BirGn-i Panjnad, S. Lahor, 
$25. 

Beluchistan (var. Balochistan) coun- 
try, 387 9 2 & 8, 341 gp 1. 


| Belwali, s. Kherlah, 8. Barar, 284. 


Belwadri, s. Mabmudabad, 8. Bengal, 
132. 

Bémén, see Panman. 

Benéras, see Madan B. 

Benares, see Madan B. 

Bengal (var. Bang) (Subah), 115 


116 g1, 11791 & 8, 110, 120, 122 


128 9 4, 12402 & 5, 125 n. 2, 126 
1269 1, 127 9 2, 129-149, 152, 16998 
17195, 172n.8, 180, 229n.1, 304 
305, 306, 886, 415. 

Bengal Proper, 116 p 1. 

Benjili, see Nejli. 

Benkar, see Tankar. 

Benér (var. Banor) s. Sirhind, S. 
Dihli, 105, 295. 

Ber4 (var. Babra, Bhabra), s. Godhra. 
S. Gujrat, 257. 

Beraki, see Charkh B. 

Berar, see Barér. 

Berath, see Perath. 

Berda, see Barra. 

Beri, s. Sorath, 8S. Gujarat, 258. 

Beri Dobaldhan, s. Dihli, S. Dihli, 104, 
286. 

Bernapoor, see Barmahpir. 

Besali (var. Bet4li) s. Beth Jélandhar 
Duab, S. Lahor, 316. 


Besru (var. Bisra), 8. Tijérah, S.Agra, 
96, 193. 
Besra (Dastur), s. Tijérah, 8. Agra, 


Betba, see Bétwa, 
Betbariya, s. Mabmudébéd, 8. Bengal, 
182. 
Bethan (var. Pathén), S. Batdlah 
(Bari Dadb), S Lahor, 110, $18. 
Beth Jélandhar, (see aleo Jalandhar) 
(Sirkar), 110, 311, 315, 315 g 2. 

Béth Jalandhar Da&b s. Dipdlpar, S. 
Multén, 381. 

Beth Jalandhar D4dab, s. Multén, S. 
Multan, 328, 

Betholi (var. Bithowly), s. Lakhnau, 
8S. Oudh, 98, 178. 

Betman, see Panmén. 

Betm4n (var. Patman, Bimén, Puhu- 
man), s. Mando, S. Malwéh, 206. 

Betwa (var. Betamah, Nim, Betba, 


Bagbanti) (river), 8. M&lwah, 195, 


196, 201, 202, 203. 
Bhabhut (port), 8. Gujarat, 248. 
Bhabra, see Bera. 
Bhaghadiy4, s. Fathabdd, S. Bengal, 
182. 


Bhadén, see Bhadran. 


Bhadanah, s. Nagor. S. Ajmer, 102, 


277. 
Bhadaon, see Thanah B. 
Bhadaéon s. Jaunpur, S. Allah&bad, 
89, 163. 
Bhadar (river), 
245 n 6. 
Bhadauli, see Bhadoli. 
Bhadeli (var. Bhawéli), s. Sorath, S. 
Gujarat, 258. (134. 
Bhades, s. Khalifatabéd, 8. Bengal, 
Bhadlaon, s. Ranthambhor, S. Ajmer, 
- 102, 276. 


8. Gujardt, 245, 


Bhadoi, s. Allahabad, S. Alléhaébéd, 


89, 161. 
Bhadei (Dastar) s.- Allahabdd, 5S. 
Allahabad, 89. 
3 
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Bhadoli (var. Bhadauli), s. Sahér, 8. 
Agra, 96, 195, 809 g 3. | 

Bhador see Bhédar. 

Bhadra (hills), see Bhadral. 

Bhadra (pool), s. Higér Firozah, 8. 
Dihli, 281. 8 

Bhadrachalam, S. Bardr, 228 g 6. 

Bhadrajaun (vor. Bahddur Ajan), s 
Jodhpur, 8. Ajmer, 102, 276. 

Bhadrak, s. Bhadrak, 8. Orissa, 148. 

Bhadrak (Sirk4r), S. Orissa, 126, 148. 

Bhadral (var. Bhadra) (hills), 310. 

Bhadrén (var. Bhadan), s. Rechnéu 
Daab, S. Lahor, 320. 

Bhada, s. Chenhat (Jech) Duab, S. 
Lahor, 322. 

Bhadwar, s. Tirhut, 8. Bahar, 156. 

Bhaga (stream) S. Lahor, 311. 

Bhagalpur, s. Pathaves: 8. Hengel; 
132. 

Bhdgalpur, s. PeanSE §. Bahar, 
155. 

Bhagirathi (river), 8. Bengal 129 y 6, 

Bhagorvi, see Bakoi. 

Bhaga, see Pachham, B. 

Bhaga, see Purab, B. 

Bhagwan, see Tanda, B. 

Bhahaucali, see Bahédkali. 

Bhairavaparvata, 318 g 2 (38). 

Bhaiya, see Fathpur, B. 

Bhakar (var. Phaker, Bikhar, Bahkar, 
Bhakor, Bekhur) (village), S. 
Ajmer, 267. 

Bhakkar, s. Bhakkar, S. Multan, 333, 
336, 387 g 1, 839, 341 g 1. = 

Bhakkar (var. Bhukkur) (fort), 8 
Multén, 327,328. - - 

Bhakhar (var. Bukkur) (Sirkar), 8 
Mult&én, 338, 336, 341 y 1. 

Bhakoi (var. Biakoi, Biakéhi, Baégh- 
orwi, Bahacoi, ney) 8. Ajmer, 
§. Ajmer, 102, 273. - 

Bhakér, see Bhakar. 

Bhakor, see Bhankéra. 

Bhakéra, see Bhanké 

Bhakorah (village), 
243g 4. 


- Gujarat, 


Bhdksé, s. Kuméon, S. Dihli, 289. 

Bhakti, s. Kuméon, 8. Dihli, 289. 

Bhél, s. Khalifatébéd, S. Bengal, 
134. 

Bhélé, s. Tirhut, 8. Bahdr, 156. 

Bhaléech, see Bhalacj. 
Bhalaej (var. Bhalaech, Baréich), s. 
Ghazipur, S. Allahébéd, 90, 162. 
Bhaldéwi, s. Kanauj, 8. Malwah, 200. 
Bhaliy4nah, s. Khalffatébéd, S. 
Bengal, 134. 

Bhalka, s. Khalifatabadd, 8. Bengal, 
184. 

Bhél ké Térath (shrine), S. Gujarat, 
246. 

Bhialnér, see Bhambér. 

Bhalol, s. Manikpur, S. Allah&béd, 
90, 164. 

Bhalon, s. Beth Jélandhar D4uéb, S. 
Lahor, 316. 
Bhal6t, s. Batélah (Rechnéu Dusb), 8. 
Lahor, 110, 320. 
Bhalwé Jowéar, s. 
Bengal, 138. 

Bhamber (var. Bhalner),s. Nagarbér, 
S. Mélwah, 208. 

Bhén, s. Madi Kurug, 8. Barér, 236. 

Bhanahpur, see Bhathpur. 

Bhanéi, see Bahnfi. 

Bhanakpar, see Bhathpur. 

Bhanath, s. Sahdynpur, 8. Dihli, 
291. 

Bhénd4, s. Khalifatébéd, 8. Bengal, 
134, 

Bhandé4l Barhi, see Daud B. B. 

Bhandél Barhi, see Fattu B. B. 

Bhaénder (var. Phéndér) a. Irij, S. 
Agra, 96, 187. 

Bhandhérah (village), s. Nérnol, S. 


Sonérgéop, 8. 


Agra, 195. 

Bhangé&, see Bali B. 

Bhangiwél, s. Higgdr Firdzah, S. 
Dihhi, 294, 

Bhanj, see Hasti B. 

Bhankoré ( Bhakoré, Bhakor) 
(port), 8. arét, 248, 

Bhansé, see Bhisa. 
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Bhéntror (var. Baénaroz, Bahanror), s. 
Soréth, 8. Gujarét, 244. 

Bhanwiépéré, s. Gorakhpur, 8. Audh, 
98, 1765. 

Bharaich, see Bahraich. (278. 

Bharénah, s. Ajmer, 8S. Ajmer, 102, 

Bhérangi, s. Higgér Firdézah, S. 
Dihbli, 204. 

Bharchak, see Sharchak Démi. 

Bhardandah, see Bharondé. 

Bhargodah, see Bharkondah. 

Bhariébéd, see Bahridbéd. 

Bharimau, see B. Pangwin. 

Bharimau Pangwan (var. on p. 178 
separate), s. Lakhnau, S. Audh, 98, 
178. 

Bharkondah (var. Bhargodah), s. Sha- 
rifébéd, S. Bengal, 139. 

Bharli, tappah (var. Kharli), s. Béri 
Daéb, S. Lahor, 110, 818. 

Bharoj, see Broach. 

Bharondé (var. Bhardandah), s. Aj- 
mer, S. Ajmer, 102, 278. 

Bhartpar (State). 

Bhara, see Isl4mpur B. 

Bharwérah, s. Khairdbad, 8. Audh, 
98, 177. 

Bhésanda, 8s. Bayénwan, S. Agra, 189. 

Bhésar, s. Telingénah, S. Barér, 237. 

Bhaséwar (var. Bhos4war), s. Agra, 
8. Agra, 96, 182. 

Bhaskar, s. Agra, 8. Agra, 96, 183. 

Bhasohra, see Banohra. 

Bhasoriya Bézu, see Bhoriya B. 

Bhatah, see Amréki B. 

Bhatél, s. Udner, 8S. Bengal, 180. 

Bhatandah, s. Sirhind, 8. Dihli, 604, 
259. 

Bhatghora (var. Bhathkhora, Buht- 
gorah) (Sirkar), S. Allahaébad, 166. 

Bhathkhora, see|Bhathghora. 

Bhathpur (var. Bhanahpur, Bhanak- 
pur, Bhenpur), s. Mandesar, 8. 
Malwah, 208. 

Bhati (tract), 8. Bengal, 116. 

Bhatia (fort), s. Tattah, 8S. Multén, 
839 nl. 


Bhatiya, s. Lakhnauti, S. Bengal, 
181. 

Bhat Khan Kéawar, see Bahat Khan 
Jawar. 

Bhatner, s. Higgér Firézah, S. Dihli, 
294. 


Bhatsel4, s. Sharif4béd, S. Bengal, 
189. 

Bhattachéraj, see Parmodar B. 

Bhattah, Bhanath P (see p. 291), s. 
Sahéranpur, S. Dihli, 105. 

Bhatti, see Amraki B. 

Bhaffi, s. Bari Dadb, 8. Léhor, 819. 

Bhattiéna (district), 166 p 2. 

Bhatfa (var. Bhata), s. Higgar Fi- 
rézah, 8. Dihli, 105, 294. 

Bhata, see Bhatta. 

Bhaur4, s. Tirhut, S. Bahar, 156. 

Bhawdlbhum, s. Madéran, 8S. Bengal, 
141. 

Bhawalpur (territory), s. Multén, S. 
Multan, 880 g 2. 

Bhawan Send, see Bawan Sendh. 

Bhawéli see Bh4deli. 

Bhelak, see Kal B. 

Bhelaw4l, tappah (var. Bhelwaél) s. 
Béri Da&b, 8S. Lahor, 110, 818. 

BhelwéAl, see Bhelawé). 

Bhenpur, see Bhat¢pur. 

Bhérah, s. Hazhrah (Jech Daab), S. 
Lahor, 111, 811, 311 g 2, 822, 322 1. 

Bhesdahi, s. Kherlah, S. Barér, 
238. 

Bhesrot, s. Sarat, 8. Gujarat, 257. 

Bheteri (var. Bihtari, Bhitrf), s. 
Jaunpur, S. Allahébéd, 89, 168. 

Bhewan, see Thaénah B. 

Bhijnagar, S. Katak, s. Orissa, 144. 

Bhijpar, see Bijpar. 

Bhikan Diwér, s. Kuméon, S. Dihli. 
289. 

Bhil, s. Abmaddbéd, S. Gujarét, 258. 

Bhflsa, see Bhisa. 

Bhilsah, s. Raisin, S. Malwah, 112, 
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Bhimbar, see Bimber. 

Bhimbar, s. Chenhat (Jech) Duaéb, 8. 
Lahor, 322. 

Bhimbar (river), 8. Lahor, 822, 832 
pl. 

Bhimpir, s. Bahér, 8S. Bahér, 154. 

Bhimpur (var. Bhimran), s. Gohil- 
warah, S. Gujarat, 244. 

Bhimrédah, s. Sorath, 8. Gujarét, 
258. 

Bhimran, see Bhimpar. 

Bhin Sardar, see Bihin Saruar. 

Bhirahpél, see Bahrahpél. 

Bhiro Khattar see Para K. 

Bhisa (var. Bhilsa, Bhénsé), s. Telin- 
ganah, S. Barfr, 287. 

Bhitri, see Behteri. 

Bhiwan, s. Alwar, 8. Agra, 96, 191. 

Bhédar (var. Bhadér), s. Sirhind, S. 
Dibli, 105, 295. 

Bhodhek, see Badhnéth. 

Bhodhi (var. Phalodhi), s. Jodhpur, 8. 
Ajmer, 102, 276. 

Bhogiéon (var. Bhagéon), s. Kanauj, 
S. Agra, 96, 184. 

Bhogéon (Dastur), s. Kanauj, 8. 
Agra, 96. 

Bhoharah (var. Bhorah), s. Rewéri, 
S. Dihli, 105, 298. 

Bhogpur, s. Sahéranpur, 8. Dihli, 
105, 291. 

Bhogréi, s. Jalesef, 8. Orissa, 142. 

Bho}, see Balié B. 

Bho}, see Lakhi Bald B. 

Bhojpar, s. Kanauj, 8. Agra, 96, 184. 

Bhojptr, 8s. Rafsin, 8. Mélwah, 118, 
199. 

Bhojpur, s: Rohtés, 8. Bahér, 157. 

Bholi (var. Bhuéli) s. Chanédah, 8. 
Allahébéd, 90, 168. 

Bholi, s. Ghoréghét, 8. Bengal, 186. 

Bholiyébel, s. Fat¢hébéd, 8S. Bengal, 
182. 

Bhénah, see Bhinah. 

Bhoghard, 8. TéjpurgS. Bengal, 185, 

Bhonké (var. Bhangé)ms. Beth IJélan- 
dhar Daéb, 8. Laho 0, 316. 


Bhorah, see Bhoharah. 

‘Bhordésah, s. Chanderi, S. Malwah, 
201. 

Bhordsah, 8. Sérangpur, 8. Malwah, 
203. 


Bhori (var. Balori), s. Raisin, 8S. 
Malwah, 112, 199. 

Bhori Bhari, see Bhori Pahari. 

Bhori Pahéri (var. Bhori Bhérf) s. 
Ranthambhor, S. Ajmer, 102, 275. 

Bhoriya B4ézt (var. Bhasoriya B.) s. 
Bazohé, 8. Bengal, 187. 

Bhorsat, see Bhosat. 

Bhosédi, see Bédi B. 

Bhosast (var. Bhorsa¢), s. Sulaimdné- 
bad, S. Bengal, 140. 

Bhos&war, see Bhostwar. 

Bhosor, 8. Ranthambhor, 8. Ajmer, 
102, 275. 

Bhuili, see Bholf. 

Bhuéli, see Bhéli. 

Bhagéon, see Bhégéon. 

Bhij (town), 8S. Gujardt, 250. 

Bhukar, s. Telingénah, 8S. Barér, 
237. 

Bhukarherf, see Sikri B. 

Bhukkur, see Bhakkar. 

Bhuksi, s. Kuméon, S. Dihli, 289. 

Bhali, see Badner B. 

Bhulnagar (var. Phalnagar), s. Khalf- 
fatabéd, S. Bengal, 134. - 

Bhumah, see Bhanah. 

Bhinah (var. Bhonah, Bhiamah), s. 
Sahéranpur, 8. Dihli, 105, 291. 

Bhingé, see Bhonké. 

Bhiri, s. Kuméon, 8S. Dihli, 289. 

Bhurtiwéhan (var, Daman), s. Multén, 
S. Multén, 881. 

Bhu Sendh, see Bawan Sendh. 

Bhut&én (country), 119p 8, 128 g 6. 

Bhutgéon, s. Kanauj, 8S. Mélwah, 200. 

Bhutiyél, 5. Rechnéu Duédb, 8. 
Lahor, $20. 

Bhutsar, s. Sarat, 8. Gujardt, 257. 
Bhuwélbham, sgMadéran, S. Bengal, 
141. af : 

Bish, s. Bar 


db, S. Lahor, 318. 


Bikh (var. Beds, Bipksha) (river), 8. 
Lahor, 804, 310, 310 9 4, $11, 812, 
$16 9 6, 325 p 2, 326, 326 g 2. 

Bigshkund (source of Biéh), 810. 

Biak6éhi, see Bhakoi. 

Btd&koi, see Bhakoi. 

Bidnah (town), 181, 221 g 2. (98. 

Biénah (Dastar), s. Agra, S. Agra, 

Bidénah (Haveli), s. Agra, 8S. Agra, 
96, 180, 188. 

Biérb4ri, see Piyésbéri. 

Bidshah, s. Hindiah, S. Malwah, 207. 

Bidwar (var. Béard, Penér Bearou), 
s. Kanauj, 8. Malwah, 200. 

Bib{, see Karanja B. 

Bibli (var. Pipli, Beli), s. Jalesar, S. 
Orissa, 142. 

Bidar (var. Bandar), (town) S. Barar, 
226, 228. 

Bidaspes see Bihat. 

Bidasta, see Bihat. 

Bidauli (var. Bédoli), s. Sahérahpur, 

_ §. Dihli, 105, 291. 

Bidjnor, see Balkar Bijlour. 

Bigrém s. Kébul, 8. Kébul, 391, 
$92, 404, 404 y 6, 411. 

Bihat (var. Bidasta, Bidaspes, Jhe- 
lum, Hydaspes), (river), S. Lahor, 
811, 811 y 1, 312, $22, 828, $26 y 2, 
355, 355 p 4, 356 gp 3, 859 gp 2, 361, 
$94, 391. 

Bihin Sarar (var. Bhin Saritr), s. 
Chitor, 8. Ajmer, 102, 274 

Bihréspur, s. Alwar, S. Agra, 96, 

191. 

Bihtari, see Bheteri. 

Bijagarh (Sirkér), S. Mélwah, 1132, 
196, 204. 

Bijénd, S. Gujarat, 242. 

Bijanagar (state), S. Gujarét, 250 g 2. 

Bijaénagar, s. Pinjarah, S. Bengal, 
137. 

Bijépur (country), 281, 288 yp 4, 813. 

Bijépar, s. Pattan, 8. Gujarat, 254. 

Bij Beara, see Vej Brara. 

Bijhipur, s. Mandldéer, 8. Agra, 190. 

Bijlaur, see Balkar Bijlour. 
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Bijlour, see Balkar B. 

Bijnagar, see Sidhpur Panchnagar. 

Bijnaur (var. Bijnor), s. Sambhal, S. 
Dihli, 105, 290. 

Bijnolé, s. Hindfah, 8. Malwah, 207. 

Bijnor, see Bijnaur. 

Bijpar (var. Bhijpur), s. Irij, 8. Agra, 
96, 187. 

Bikampur, s, Bikéner, S. Ajmer, 277. 

Bikaner (fort), 8. Ajmér, 271. 

Bikaner, s. Bikaner, S. Ajmer, 277. 

BikAner (Sirkér), S. Ajmer, 102, 267, 
270, 277, 810, $36. 

Bikhangéop, s. Bijagarh, S. M4lwah, 
205. 


Bikhar, see Bhakar. 

Bikrampur, s. Sonérgaon, S. Bengal. 
138. 

Bfland, see Papléd. 

Bildspur (Simla Hills), 308 g 1. 

Biléspur, s. Kalpi, S. Agra, 97, 184. 

Bilehri, s. Audh, S. Audh, 98, 174. 

Bilgram, see Bilgraon. 

Bilgrdéon (var. Talgréoy), 5. Kanan}, 
S. Agra, 96, 184. 

Bilgréon (var. Bilgrém), s. Lakhnau, 
8S. Audh, 94, 178, 178. 

Bilhébés (var. Baliabass), s. Ghazi- 
par, S. Allahabad, 162. 

Bilhar, s. Kanauj, S. Agra, 96, 185. 

Bilrém, see Balrém. 

Bilan, see Paplen. 

BimA4n, see Betmén. 

Biman (lake), see Saman. 

Bimbar (var. Bhimbhar, Chibhén, 
Jibh&l), (district), s. Sawéd, S. 
Kébul, 310, 347, 391. 

Bimgal, s. Telinganah, S. Barér, 237, 

Bina (var.tNapta) (river), S. Barér, 
228 g 8. 

Bingikpur (var. Banéekpur) s. Go-, 
rakhpar, 8. Audh. 98, 175. 

Binawar) (var. Banéwar), s. Agra, S. 
Agra, 96, 182. 

Bipasha, see Bidh. 

Biragarh, 8. Barar, 228, 230. 

Bfiragarh, s Kananj, S. Métwah, 200. 


Biréi (var. Sarai) s. Gohilwérah, 8S. 
Gujarét, 244. 

Biram (var. Perim) (island), S. Guja- 
rét, 247, 247 y 2. 

Bird4mgéon (var. Parmgéon (town), 
S. Gujarat, 242. 

Birét, see Para. 

Birbhum, s. Madéran, 8S. Bengal, 141. 

Birduranjeh, see Bardraénjnah. 

Biroi (var. Parohi, Baroi, Barohi), s. 
Sambhal, 8. Dihli, 105, 290. 

Biror, see Saror. 

Bfror, s. Bija4garh, 8. Malwah, 205. 

Birpur, s. Ahmadabéd, S. Gujarat, 
253. 

Birdn-i Panjad, s. Dipélpar, 8. Mul- 
tan, 333. 

Biran-i Panjnad, s. Multan, S. Mul- 
tan, 880. 

Biran-i Panjnad (Sirkar), 8. Lahor, 
$25, 825 g 2. 

Biruwé (village), s. Kashmir, 8. 
Kabul, 363. 

Bisakh (var. Biski), s. Kandahér, 8S. 
K4bul, 898. 

Bisalnagar, S. Pattan, S. Gujardt, 
254 


Biséra, see Baséré. 

Bishan Gayé, S. Barar, 280. 

Bishekh, see Sikhshahar. 

Bisi, s. Mahmudébad, S. Bengal, 182. 

Bieki, see Bisakh® 

Bisru, see Besra. 

Bistagaon, see Hatgaon. 

Bithowly, see Betholi. 

Bithar, s. Kananj, 8. Agra, 96, 185. 

Bian Send, see Bawan Sendh. 

Bobaréa s. Tajpur, 8. Bengal, 135. 

Bochah, see Bagh Rée, B. 

Bochhawear, s. Tirhut, S. Bahér, 156. 

Bodah, s. Mandesar, S: M4élwah, 208. 

Boder (var. Boudbar, Puarmal), s. 
Dandes, S. Khandes, 225. 

Bodhan, s. Satgaop, 8. Bengal, 141. 

Bodhnor, see Bodhnu 

Bodhnar (var. Bodhn 
Ajmer, 102, 274. 


, 8. Chitor, 8, 


Bogla (var. Baglé, Huagla) (Sirkér) 
S. Bengal, 123, 184. 

Bogla (alias Isma‘ilpur), s. Bogla, 8. 
Bengal, 134. 

Bokbéra, (city )» 220 2 6. 

Bokbéra (country), 3999 2, 4009 1, 
44, 

Bolan (pass), 8S. Multan, 387 y 4. 

Boélét, s. Chenhat (Jech), Dudb, 8, 
Lahor, 322. 

Boli, s. Ranthambhor, S. Ajmer, 102, 
274. 

Bolor (mountains), 365 g 8. 

Bondi (var. Bandi), s. Ranthambhor, 
S. Ajmer, 102, 217 g 2, 268 o l, 274. 

Booseh, see Pusah. 

Bora, s. Tirhut, 8. Bahér, 156. 

Borgaon (var. Pargéon, Pourgaon, 
Poorgaon), (town), 8. Khéndes, 
222. 

Bori, s. Kalamb, 8. Baréar, 235. 

Bort, s. Tattah, S. Multén, 339. 

Bormél, s. Dandes, 8. Khandes, 225. 

Bosamfr, see Iwan B. 

Boséwi, s. HAjipur, 8. Bahar, 155. 

Bosina, see Tusina. 

Botossa, see Teosah. 

Boudbar, see Boder. 

Boussa, see Pasah. 

Brahma Gaya (town), 8. Bahér, 152. 

Bréhmanébéd, var. Harmatelia 
Bréhmathala, Brahmanasthala), s. 
Tattah, S. Multén, 386, 386 g 4. 

Brahmansthala, see Bréhman&béd. 

Brahmanpur, see Babhanbhum. 

Brahmapura (town), 8. Dihli, 281 y 4. 

Brahmaputra (river), 8, Bengal, 121. 

Brahmathala, see Brd4hmanébad. 

Brang, 8. Kashmir, 8S. Kabul, 355, 
368. 

Bréra, see Vej B. 

Bring (stream), s. Kébul, 355 g 1. 

Broach, see Bahroch. 

Broach (var. Bharoj), s. Bahroch, S. 
Gujarat, 248 gp l and 2, 255. 
Broach (Have}g, s. Bahroch, 8S. Guja- 

rét, 255. 


Broach (district), 8. Gujardét, 248 g 9, 
251 g 8. 

Bryri, see Isha B. 

Bubheranty, see Badhardémani. 

Badahthal, s. Alwar, S. Agra, 96, 
191. 

Badan (var. Buran), s. Telinganah, 8S. 
Barér, 237. 

Budhénah, s. Sahéranpur, S. Dihli, 
105, 291. 

Budhola, see Badhoné. 

Budin (town), s. Tattah, S. Multan, 
336. 

Bugdi, s. Jalésar, S.{Orissa, 142. 

Bughowry, see Dang Makhori. 

Bugial, S. Kabul, 890, g 4. 

Buhati, s. Chenhat (Jech) Dudb, 8. 
Lahor, $22. 

Buhtgorsh, see Bhathghora. 

Bukephala (city), S. Lahor, $24 g 1. 

Bukhur, see Bhakkar. 

Bulandi Kotal, see Balandari K. 

Bulandshahr (var. Balandsahar), (dis- 
trict), S. Dihli, 179 g 3, 284g 2. 

Buluk-i Kémah, s. Kabul, 8. Kaébul, 
406 p 1, 411. 

Bulak} Najréo, s. Kébul, 8. Kabul, 
406, 407 yn 1, 411. 

Bamli, see Gamli. 

Bunbohra, see Banoéhra. 

Bundelkhand (district), 176 9 2, 211 
ol. 

Bandi, see Bondi. 

Bundi (territory), 268 g 1. 

Buner, 8. Kabul, 391 g 7. 

Bungally, see Tankali. 

Bunhar (river) 8. Lahor, 815 g 1. 

Baran, see Badan. 

Burhénpur (town), 8. Khandes, 228, 
225, 226, 227, 227 g 2. 

Burkah Manéwali, s. Chakarhélah, 8. 
Multan, $41. 

Burree, see Parbani. 

Basah, see Pasah. 

Busikén (var. Bastkén, Lusigén), s. 
Sewistan, 8. Multan, 340. 

Basnah, see Postah. 


Bustkén, see Basikdén. 

ByAlisi,|s. Bandéras, 8. Allahabad, 89, 
162. 

By4n Chang, see Banian Chang. 
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Cabul, see KAbul. 

Calcutta (town), S. Bengal, 117) 8, 
126g 1, 141 g 5. 

Calcutta (var. Kélikatta), s. SAtgaon, 
S. Bengal, 141. 

Cambalu, (Kh&n Béligh) (city), 118, 
p 3. 

Cambay (gulf), 289 9 2, 2419 2, 245 
p 6, 247 g 2. 

Cambay (town), see Kambhfyat. 

Capaldara (village), 150 g 1. 

Carrapa, see Karpah. 

Cashmir, see Kashmir. 

Cathay (country), 118 g 2. 

Cawnpore, (district), 176 yg 2. 

Ceylon, 371 g 6. 

Chabrah, see Chhalera. 

Chacholi, s. Méhér, S. Barar, 286. 

Chadar (var. Chawar, Chaura, Chow- 
ra, Jéwara) (village), S. Ajmér, 268, 
268 yg 8. 

Chiéekdeo, see Changdeo. 

Chéel (var. Jéel), 8. Négor, 8S. Ajmer, 
102, 277. 

Chahat, see Jahat. 

Chahni (Jahni), see Lakhi C. 

Chai, s. Munghir, 8. Bahar, 155. 

Chain-b4za, see Jastan-b4za. 

Chainpur (tract), S. Ajmer, 268. 

Chaintér, see Jesa. 

Chakarhélah, s. Chakarhdlah, S. 
Tattah (Multan), 341. 

ChakarhAlah (Sirkér), S. Tattah (Mul- 
tan), 341. 

Chakesar (var. Jakesar), s. Jaunpur, 
S. Allahébéd, 89, 168. 

Chakhki, (var. Djezethi Jaghaki, 
Jakéki, Jakhli, Jazethi), s.Géwil, S. 
Barar, 282. 

Chakhli, see Chakhni. 

Ohakhli, s. Batidlah, S. Bardér, 288. 


Chakhli, s. Kherlah, 8. Barér, 284. 

Chakhni (var. Chakhli, Jugheli), s. 
Méhor, S. Barar, 286. 

Chakhoda, s. Hindiah, S. Mélwah, 
207. 

Chakmani, s. Tirhut, 8. Bahér, 156. 

Chal Kalanah, s. Nérnol, S. Agra, 97, 
194. 

Chal Kalanah (Dustar), s. Nérnol, 
S. Agra, 97. 

Chaméar, see Joméar. 

Chaméri, see Jaméri. 

Chaméari, s. Bijagarh, S. Malwah, 205. 

Chamba (Simla Hills), 308 g 1. 

Chambal (river), 179, 195 p 8, 250g 1, 
275. 

Champénagari, s. Madéran, S. Bengal, 
141. 

Chémpéner, s. Champaner, 8. Guja- 
rat, 251, 251, g 1, 256. 

Chémpaner (fort), s. Gujarét, 221, 
240, 240 n 8, 242, 242 p 14, 245 1. 

Chémpéner (Sirkér), 8. Gujarat, 251, 
251 g 1, 256. 

Champéner, s. Hindiah, S. Mélwah, 
207. 

Champéran (Sirkér), 8. Bahér, 152, 
155, 156 g 1. 

Champas (country), 8. Kashmir, 351 
p 2. 

Chanddah (var. @hanér, Changdh) 
(Sirké4r) S. Allahdbéd 89, 160, 
165. 

Chan4dah (suburbs), s. Chanddah, S. 
Allahabad, 90, 165. 

Chanddah (var. Chanér, Chindrh) 
(fortress), S. Allah&béd, 90 g 1, 159. 

Chanadh, see Chanddah. 

Chanéfr, see Chanddah. 

Chanérh, see Chanédah. 

Chanaur, see Janor. 

Chand4, see Turk Chanda. 

Chanda, (zamindéri), 8. Bardr, 280, 
282. 

Chandah, s. Jaunpur} 
89, 168. 

Chandandarak, see Ohandanwarak. 


- Allahébéd. 
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Chandanwarak (ver. Chandanbarak), ' Chandwéar, see Chanwar. 


s. Lahor, (Rachnau Daéb), 8. | 


Lahor, 110, 320. 

Chandanwat (var. Chaniwat),  s. 
Hazarah (Rachnau Duab), S. Lahor, 
111, 320. 

Chandar (stream), 310. 

Chandarbhaga, see Chenab. 

Chandar Yabar, see Chand Yabar. 

Chandars see Chandos. 

Chand4wérab, s. Champaner, S. Guja- 
rat, 206. 

Chanderi, s. Chanderi, S. Mélwah, 
179, 195, 196, 202. 

Chanderi, s. Kanauj, S. Mélwah, 200. 

Chanderi (Sirkaér), S. Malwa, 112, 201, 

Chandhar, see Dalchi C. 

Chandibariya, see Jedibariya. 

Chaéndipur Badghar (var. Chandipur 
Birhar), s. Jaunpur, S. Allahabad, 

- 88, 168. 

Chandipur Birhar, see C. Badhar. 
Chando (town), S. Tattah, 336. 
Chandoi, s. Munghir, 8. Bahér, 155. 
Chandor, 8. Batialah, S. Barér, 237,.: 
Chandor, s. Kalambh, S. Barar, 235. 
Chaéndor, s. Madikurug, S. Barar, 


236. 

Chéndor, s. Narndlah, S. Barar, 234. 

Chand Partéb Bazu, s. Bazoha, 8. 
Bengal, 138. e 

Chandpur, s. Kanauj, S. Malwah, 200. 

Chéndpur, s. Sambhal, 8. Dihli, 105, 
290. 

Chandpur (Dastur), s. Sambhal, S. 
8. Dihli, 105. 

Chandpur, s. Sonargaon, 8. Bengal, 
138. 

Chandpur, s. Udner, S. Bengal, 130. 

Chandos( var. Chandaus), s. Kol, 8. 
Agra, 97, 186. 

Chandran, s. Béri Duab, 8S. Lahor, 
316. 

Chandrasekhara (place), 313 g 2 (14). 


Chandran, s. i Dudb, S. Lahor, 
318. (295. 
Ohéndsar, & Déndes, 8. Khéndes, 


Chandwér, see Janwér. 

Chand Yéabar (var. Chandar YaAbar), 
s. Sonérgaoy, S. Bengal, 138. 

Chanekdeon, see Chéngdeo. 

Chanend (var. Charband, Cheranend), 
s. Saran, S. Bahar, 156. 

Chang, see Banian C. 

Changa, see Bali Bhanga. 

Changaon, see Jahasand. 

Changdavy, see Changdeo. 

Changdeo (var. Chaekdeo, Chanek- 
deon, Changdavy) (village), 8. 
EKhandes, 224, 

Chani, see Hast Jate. 

Chaniwat, see Chandanwat. 

Chankar, see Jatgar. 

Chanki (var. Thanki, Thungy, Lun- 
ghi, alias Balahri, or Sarbana), s. 
Kumaon 8. Dihlf, 289. 

Chanor, see Chitér. 

Chanpa, see Jai C. 

Chanp&nér, see Chdmpénér. 

Chanpawar, see Chatidwar. 

Chantaéwar, see Chatiawar. 

Chanthan, (monastery), S. Kabul, 409 
p 3d. 

Chanwéar (var. Chandwir, Janwér), 8. 
Agra, 8. Agra, 96, 188. 

Chaprah (village), 223. 

Chaprauli, see Chhaproli. 

Charamiti (place), 8. Audh, 178. 

Charanlé, s. Khalifatab4d, S. Bengal, 
184. 

Charband, see Chanend. 

Char Bagh Barhi, s. Bari Daéb, 8. 
Léhor, 818. 

Chargéon, s. Bahér, 8. Bahér, 154. 

Charhai, s. Fatbabad, 8S. Bengal, 192. 

Chari Champé (var. C. Jina), s. Rach- 
nau Duéb, S. Léhor, 320. 

Chari Jina, see Chari Champa. 

Charikar, S. Kdébul, 400 g 1. 

Ohark (var. Djerk, Jerk), s. Sirhind, 
S. Dihl{, 296. 

Charkh (var. Charkh Beraki) (town), 
S. Kabul, 406. 


_— ei oo 


Charkh Beraki, see Charkh. 

Charmaghzar, 8. Kabul, 400 g 1. 

Chharmandwi,s. Bahroch, S. Gujarét» 
255. 

Charnlakhi, s. Fatbdbéd, S. Bengal, 
182 


Charogah (var. Jérodah), s. Nagor, 
S. Ajmer, 102, 277. 

Chirsada (town), S. Kabul, 411 g 1. 

Chér Thaénah, s. Bdsim, S. Barér, 
235. 

Charthéwal, see Chharthéwal. 


Chatarkot (hill), s. Kashmfr, 358. 

Chatarnég (spring), 8. Kashmir, 365. 

Chatgaon (var. Chittagong), (sirkér), 
8. Bengal, 138. 

OChaétgaon, s. Chaétgaon, S. Bengal 
139. 

Chétgéon (town), 8. Bengal, 116 g 1, 
125 


Chatidwar (var. Chanpéwar, Chanté- 
war, Chentower, Tschetaur), s. 
Gwékor, S. Agra, 187. 

Chaétsa (Dastar), Ranthambhur, S. 
Ajmer, 102. 

Chaétsa, s. Ranthambhur, S. Ajmér, 
102, 275. 

Chattola (place), 318 g 2 (14). 

Chaturgrama (town), S. Bengal, 116 
bil. 

Chatwé, s. Madéran, 8. Bengal, 141. 

Chaubéra, s. Séran, S. Bahar, 156. 
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Chaupérah (village), 8. Léhor, 921. 

Chauplah, Chaupélah, see Chopélah. 

Chaura, see Chédar. 

Ohaurdé, s. Bérbakébéd, S. Bengal, 
137. 


Chauré, s. Sérath, S. Gujarét, 244, 
258 


Chaurékah, s. Kanauj, 8. Méalwah, 
200. 

Chaurasi, see Fathpur C. 

Chaurési, s. Champaner, 8S. Gujarat, 
256 


Chaurasi, s. Jalandhar, S. Léhor, 
110, $16. 

Chausé (var. Chaunséa), 3. Ghazipur, 
S. Allahébdd, 90, 151, 157, 162. 

Chausath, s. Agra, S. Agra, 96, 183. 

Chautan, s. Bikdner, 8S. Ajmér, 278. 

Chauthan (country), 409 g 8. 

Chawand, see Ghar C. 

Chaéwand, see Rém C. 

Chawar, see Chédar. 

Cheghdn Sarii (river), 392 g 2, $86 9 
6, 406, 406 9 1. 

Cheghan Sardi, 8. Kébul, 898, 898 y 6. 


~ Chela, see Jetha. 


OChaubis Ko¢ s. Katak, S. Orissa, 144. . 


Chaukhandi, s. Bari Dadb, 8S. Multén, 
329. 

Chaukhandi, s. Rechndu Duéab, S. 
Multén, 330. 

Chaukhand{, S. Laéhor, 310. 

Chaul (town), 248 g 2. 

Chauli, s. Kuméon, S. Dihl{, 289. 

Chaunsé, see Chausé. 

Chaupérah (ferry), S. Kabul, 401, 401 
g 2. 

Chaupérah (tract), s. Kandahér, 8S. 
Kébul, 898 g 2. 
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Ohendb (ear. Chandarbhéga) (river), 
310, 310 g 7, $11, 312, $320 g 11, 821, 
822, 322 g 1, 326, 326 p 2, 347, 385. 

Chenhat (Duéb), see Jenhat. 

Chenhat Dudb (ger. Chenau Dab, 
Jech Dudb, Jechna Disb), (sirkir), 
8. Léhor, 111, 311 g 4, 321. 

Chenéu Dub, see Chenhat Daab. 

Cheranend, see Chanend. 

Chetan-bézu, see Jastén-bézu. 

Chetia, see Jetha. 

Chhabarmanu, see Chhabréman. 

Chhabramau (var. Chhabarmau), s. 
Kanauj, S. Agra, 96, 185. 

Chhéduaiyé (Chhéddiya), s. Mahmud- 
ébéd, S. Bengal, 133. 

Chhalaédah, see Jhalaéwah. 

Chhalera (var. Chabrah), s. Khalffats- 
bad, S. Bengal, 1 

Chhandiysa Basa ( ya Bazi), 
s. Barbakabad, 8. Bengal, 187. 


Chhap, see Al Jihat. 

Chapér, see Pur Chhapér. 

Chhépart4l, s. Tajpur, 8. Bengal, 185. 

Chhaproli (var. Chaprauli), s. Dihli, 
S. Dihli, 105, 286. 

Chharmandwi, s. Bahroch, 8S. Guja- 
rat, 256. 

Chharthawal (var. Charthawal), s. 
Saharanpur, S. Dibli, 105, 292. 

Chhat (Duab), see Jenhat. 

Chhat, s. Barf Daab, S. Lahor, 318, 

Chhataghat, see Bazar C. 

Chhatalbhatah, see Chhatiadpatia. 

Chhatar, see Jhatra. 

Chhatarpar, see Jhatra. 

Chhatiépatig (var. Chhatalbhatah) 
(lake), 128. 

Chhatrah, see Jhatra. 

Chhaty4par, see Chhitapar. 

Chhét, see Képa C. 

Obhitépur (var. Chhatyapur), s. Khai- 
rébad, 8S. Audh, 98, 177. 

Chhokhandi, s. Sonérgaon, S. Bengal, 
138. 

Chhofédhar, s. Rachnau Dut, S. 
Léhor, 320. 

Chhotipur, s. Sulaiménébéd, 8. Beng- 
al, 140. 

Chibhan (Bhimbhar), s. 
347, 

Chikhli, s. Surat, S, Gujarat, 257. 

Chilupérah, s. Gorakhpur, S. Audh, 
98, 175. 

Chimah Chatah, see Jimah Chatah. 

Chin (Pegu), 119. 

China (country), 118g 2 & 3, 804, $11, 
371 g 6. 

Chinérh, see Chanddah. 

Chinor, s. Ramgarh, 8S. Barar, 237. 

Chirfyé-Kot, s. Jaunpur, S. Allahé- 
bad, 89, 163. 

Chitor (Dastar) S. Ajmer, 102. 

Chitor (fort), S. Ajmer, 268, 269, 270. 

Chitor (var. Chitor, Chanér), s. Beth 
Jalandhar, S or, $16. 

Chitor viral S. Ajmer, 102, 261, 
268, 268 y 4, 278. 


Kashmir, 
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Chitor, s. Chitor, 8. Ajmer, 102, 274. 
| Chitore, see Janor, 189. 

Chitral (Kashkar), s. Swat, 8. Kabul, 
| 391 B 2. 

_ Chittagong, see Chatgéon. 
Chittagong (Hill Tracts), 117 y 3. 

Chittagong (town and district), 8. 

Bengal, 116, 116g 1, 119, 119 g 8, 

120, 125. 

| Chokh, s. Sorath, S. Gujarat, 258. 

_ Chéli Mahésar, s. Mando, S. Malwah, 

206. 

| Chopalah (var. Chaupleh), s. Sam- 
bhal, S. Dibli, 105, 290. 

' Chopar, see Jomar. 

Choprah, s. Dandes, 8. Khandes, 224, 
225. 

Cherwar, (var. Churawar), s. Naghar 
(or Sorath), S. Gujarét, 244, 247, 
258. 

Chotilé, s. Jhalwaérah, 8. Gujarat, 242. 

Chowra, see Chadar. 

Chumha, s. Sulaimandbad, 8S. Bengal, 
140, 

Changnadiya, s. Udner, S. Bengal. 
180. 


Churawar, see Chorwér. 

Chytunbazu, see Jastanbézu. 

Clysma (town in Egypt), 121 g 8. 

Corah, see Korarah. 

Corra, see Korah. 

Cossimbazar (town), 8S. Bengal, 120 
p 8. 

Cutch, see Kachh. 

Cutch, gulf of, S. Gujarat, 245 g 5, 
248 o 1. 

Cutch, Runn of, 8. Gujarat, 246 g 3. 

Cuttack, see Katak. 


D 


Dabharsi, s. Sambhal, S. Dihlif, 105, 
290. 

Dabhat (var. Daihat), 
Bengal, 135. 

Daébhaéwalah, s. Batélah, (or Barf 
Duaab), 8. Lahor, 110, 318. 

Dabhéi, s. Baroda, S, Gujérat, 255. 


Tajpur, 8. 


Dablénah, ses Delénah. 
Dacea (district), S. Bengal, 124 g 2. 
Dacca (town), S. Bengal, 129 g 6. 


Dachhin Khéwarah, s. Kashmir, S. 


Kébul, 371. 

Dachhinpérah (Dakshinpérah), s. 
Kashmir, S. Kébul, 358 o 3, 359, 
350 g 2, 369, 378. 

Dadéh, s. Beth Jélandhar, S. Léhor, 
816. 

Dadar, s. Bahar, S. Bahér, 154. 

ria (fort), s. Jalesar, S. Orissa, 


canes s. Alwar, S. Agra, 96, 191. 

Dadgah, see Durgah. 

Dadidl (var. Dadyal), s. Jalandhar, S. 
Lahor, 110, 316. 

Dadrah, s. Lakhnau, S. Audh, 98, 
178. 

Dadrak, see Dardak. 

Dadri Téha, s. Dihli, 8. -Dihlf, 104, 
287. 

Dady4l, see Dadial. 

Dahé, see Dahad. 

Dahad (var. Daha), s. Batidélah, S. 
Barér, 238. 

Dabéwar, see Dahawér. 

Dahawer, (var. Dahéwar), 8. Batidlah, 
S. Bardr, 288. 

Dahdah, see Dhawah. 

Dahe} Barha (or Barha), 
S. Gujarat, 255. 

Déhinah (village), s. Dihlf, S. 
286 p 2. 

Dahkat Jalélpar, see Dahlat Jalélpir. 

Dahiah, see Hararah D. 

_ Dahlak (var. Dahlak-el-Kabfr), (island 
in Red Sea), 121, 121 g 4. 

Dahlat Jalélpur (var. Dahkat J.), s. 
Mabmudébad, S. Bengal, 138. 

Dahligaon, s. Lakhnaute, S. Bengal, 
‘1381. 

Dahmeri (Narpur), s. Barf Duaédb, S. 
Lahor, 318. 

Dahnah, see Hasérah D. 

Dahror. s. Tirhut, S. Bahdr, 156. 

Dahsor, see Mghér. 


s. Bahroch, 


Diblf, 


Duihat, see Dabhat. 

Dakéri, see Dak&si. 

Dakési (var. Dakdrf), s. Mabmuaddbéd, 
S. Bengal, 188. 

D&kdu Dhélié (var. Dakdu Harlia), s. 
Kétri Paraéyah, S. Malwah, 209. 

Dakditharlia, see Dakdadhflia. 

Dékhamin (village), s. Kashmir, 360. 

Dakhan Dikh, s. Katak, S. Orissa, 
144. 

Dakhan Shahpur, s. 


| Sonérgiéon, S 
Bengal, 188. 

Dakhan ‘Ugmanpur., s. Sondrgéon, 8. 
Bengal, 138. 

Dal (lake), s. Kashmir, 360. 

Dalchi Chéndhar (Rachnéu Ddagb), s 
Dipalpur, S. Multan, 333. 

Dalmalpur, s. Parniyah, S. Bengal, 
134. 

| Dalmau, s. Manikpur, S. Allahabad, 
| 90, 165. 

| Damakdan, see Wankdan. 

| Damén, see Desht. 

Daman (port), S. Gujarét, 239, 248. 

Déman-i-Koh, s. Kébul, S. K&bul, 
408, 408 o 5, 409 p 2, 412. 

Damarni (var. Amarti, Amernf, 
Amert{i, Damarni (town), S. Khan- 
des, 224, 

Dambal, see Debal. 

Dambalah, see Gurh D. 

Dambhéi, see Danbhéi. 

Damghér (var. Magharkah) (pass), s 

Swat, S. Kabul, 391, 391g 6. 

Démi, see Tharchak D. 
| Damni, (var. Bamni), s. Bésim, S 


— 


Barr, 235. 
Domodah, s. Kanauj, S. Mélwah, 200. 
| Damri, s. Déndes, 8S. Khandes, 225. 
Danai, see Gathi Nadhi. 
Danbhai (var. Dambhai), s. Kol, S. 
Agra, 97, 186. 
Dand (Sutlaj), river, 326, 326 g 2. 
| Dandan-Shikan (pass), S. K&bul, 
| 400g 1. 
! Déndera, s. Sonér 
| 188. 


, S. Bengal, 


Déndes (var. Khiéndes) (Sthbah), 222- 
227. 

Déndes (Sarkér), 8. Ehandes, 225. 

Dandpat, sce Kalang D. 

Dandroli, s. Gwiliyér, 8. Agra, 187. 

Déng Sakhwirah, s. Mungher, S. 
Bahér, 155. 

Daneo, see Dinsu. 

Danga, see Bale Bhanga. 

Dén Gari s. Sind Sagar Duab, 8. 
Léhor, 828. 

Dangdarah, see Darang Darah. 

Dangdoi, ss¢e Wank Dun. 

Dangdain, see Wank Dan. 

Dang Makhori (var. D. Makreri, D. 
Bughowry), s. Mandléer, 8. Agra, 
190. 

Dangri s. Dandes, S. Khandes, 225. 

Dénishkol (pass), 8. Bajaur, 8. Kébul, 
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Daniyé, s. Khalffataébéd, S. Bengal, 
184. 

Dénk, s. Sérath, 8. Gujarét, 258. 

Dankari (var. Dekri), s. Tattah, S- 
(Multén), 340. 

Dankaur, see Dankor. 

Dankor (var. Dankaur), s. Dihl{, 8. 
Dihl{, 104, 284 y 2, 287. 

Danseo, see Dinsa. 

Dauwiér, s. Rohtas, 8. Bahér, 157. 

Darak (var. Durg), g Tattab, (Mul- 
tan), 340. 

Darang Darah (var. Dangdarzh), s. 
Jhélwérah, 8. Gujarat, 242. 

Darband, s. Sindh Ségar Disb, 8. 
Léhor, 324. 

Darbelah, s. Bhakkar, S. Multén, 
834. 

Darbhingi, s. Tirhut, 8. Bahér, 156. 

Dérd (var. Dirda) (country), 351 g 2, 
865. 

Dérdak (var. Dédrak), s. Jélandhar, 
8. Laéhor, 110, 816. 

Dardhf, s. Beth Jalandhar, S. Léhor, 
316. 

Dérda, see Dé 

Darga, see Islimpur D. 


Darkarah, s. Kanauj, 8. Mélwah, 200. 
Darodah Digar, see Darwah Digar. 
Darparah, s. Beth Jédlandhar, 8. 
Léhor, 316. 
Darrung (district), 119 y 8. 
_ Darsanpéreah, s. Udner, 8S. Bengal, 
| 180. 
| Darsarak, s. Lakhnauti, 8S. Bengal, 
, 1281. 
- Darwah Dekar, see Darwah Digar. 


| Darwah Digar (var. Darwah Dekar, 


Darodsh Digar), s. Bari Duadb, 8. 
Léhor, 318. 
Darwasah, see Khar D. 
Dary&béd, s. Audh, 8. Audh, 98,174. 
Daryépéra (var. Dhuriapérah), s. 
Gorakhpur, 8. Audh, 98, 176. 
Daryépur, s. Gawil, 8. Barér, 282. 
Daskhédiya Bast, s. Bazohé, 8. Ben- 
gal, 188 
Désnah, s. Dihlf, 8S. Dilh{, 104, 287. 
Déuid Bhandé] Barhi, s. Rachnau 
Dab, 8. Léhor, 920. 
Déiddpur, s. Bérbakébéd, 8. Bengal, 
137. 
Déad Shahi, s. Udner, 8. Bengal, 
180. 
Daulatébéd (town), S. Ehéndes, 228 
b 8. 
Daulatébiéd, s. Rachnau Diéh, 8. 
Léhor, 820. 
Daulatpur, s. Rachnau Duaéb, §S. 
Léhor, $20. 
Daur (sirkér), 8. Kabul, 898, 898, 9 
2. 
Daurahah (var. Dudhénah), s. Chan- 
deri, S. Malwah, 2032. 
Dawar, see Zamin D. 
Dawar Shorbhim, (var. Bérah, 
Tarah), s. Jalesar, S. Orissa, 148. 
Debal (var. Dambal) (town), 8. Mal- 
tén, 827 9 1. 
Debal (Tattha), town, s. Tattha, 8. 
Multén, 887, 887 pn 1, 344, 345 g 1. 
Deccan (Dakhin), country, 196, 21. 
218, 215, 215 yg 2, 216, 218, 220, 227, 
| 927 9 2, 288, 289, 289 y 7, 260 g 2, 


961, 268, 805, 905 p 2, 306, 818, 886,/ 


402 g 8. 

Degam (port), 8, Gujarat, 248 p 4. 

Degsi, s. Saran, 8. Bahar, 156. 

Dehala, see Dhamilah. 

Dehbé (var. Dihbé, Dihma), s. Ghazi- 
pur, 8. Allahébad, 90, 1632. 

Dehe] (port), 8. Gujarét, 248 g 4. 

Deh-i-Ma‘murah, S. Kébul, 404. 

Deh-i- Ya‘Kab, 8. Kabul, 404. 

Dehli, see Dibli. 

Dehor, see Dhaméri. 

Dekha, a. Pinjarah, 8. Bengal, 187. 

Dekhwérah, s. Raisin, 8S. Mélwah, 
112, 199. 

Dekri, see Dankari. 

Delanah (var. Dablénah), s. Rantham- 
bor, 8. Ajmer, 102, 275. 

Delhi, see Dihli. 

Delhwarah (var. Delwérah), s. Ran- 
thambhér, S. Ajmér, 102, 275. 

Delwérah, see Delhwirah. 

Delwérah, s. Naghar, 8. Gujarat, 
244. 

Dendwanah, s. Négor, 8. Ajmer, 102, 
277. 

Deo, see Pattan Deo. 

Deoband, s. Sahéranpur, 8. Dihli, 
105, 292. 

Deoband (dastur), s. Sahéranpur, 8. 
Dihli, 105. 

Deogiéon, s. Ajmér, 8S. Ajmér, 102, 
273. 


Deogioy, s. Chafgiog, 8. Bengal, 
189. 


Deogéon, 8. Jaunpur, S. Allahabad, 


80, 168. 


Deogion, s. Kananj, S. Mélwah, 200. | 


Deogarh, s. Kanauj, 8. Maélwah, 200, 
805 g 2. 

Deohé, s. Kanan}, 8. Agra, 96, 185. 

Deohér, s. Kanauj, S. Mélwah, 200. 

Deohari Kalan, s. Chanderi, 8S. Mé]- 
wah, 2032. 

Deohari Khard, s. Chanderf, 8. M4l- 
wah, 202. 

Deokali, s. Kélp{. 8. ren 97, 184. 
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Deolé Ghita, see Deola Khasfé. 

Deolé Ketama, see Deolé Khagia. 

Deolé Khatia, (var. D. Ghita, D. Ke- 
tam4), 8. Bijagarh, 8. Malwah, 205. 

Deola Narhar, s. Bijagarh, S. Mal- 
wah, 205. 

Deolf Sajéri, s. Alwar, 8. Agra, 96, 
191. 

udébad, S. Bengal, 


Deora, s. Pinjarah, S. Bengal, 187. 

Deorah, s. Sambhal, S. Dihli, 105, 
290. 

Deorakh, s. Lakhnau, S. Audh, 98, 
178. 

Deoranah, s. Sirhind, S. Dihlf, 106, 
296, (199. 

Deorod, s. Raisin, S. Malwah, 112, 

Deosah, s. Haibatpur, S. Léhor, 110. 

Deothanah, s. Kherlah, S. Bardr, 234. 

Deotir, (Da&b Bet Jdlandhar), ss. 
Dipaélpur, 8. Multan, 8332. 

Dera Ghazi Khan (district), 402 g 8. 

Dera Ghazi Khan (town), 828 g 1. 

Dera Ismé‘il Khan (district), 402 g 3. 

Derapur, s. Kalpi, 8. Agra, 97, 184. 

Desht (or Damén or Bézér), s. Kanda- 
hér, 898 g 2. 

Desthah, see Deswahah. 

Deswahah (var. Desuhah), s. Jdélan- 
dhar, 8. Léhor, 10, 816. 

Deviya, s. Lakhnanti, 8. Bengal, 131. 

Deviydpur, s. Udner, 8. Bengal, 180. 

Devaar, s. Kashmir, S. Kabul, 862, 
869. 

Dewddar, s. Bikaner, 8. Ajmer, 278. 

Dewalgaon, s. Mahkar, 8. Barér, 228, 
237° 

Dewapérah (var. Dhéwipéra), 8. Go- 
rakhpur, S. Audh, 98, 175. 

Dewéas, s. Hindiah, S. Malwah, 207. 

Dewi, s. Lakhnanu, 8. Audh, 93, 178. 

Dhaboi, s. Baroda, 8S. Gujarat, 4 255. 

Dhaclah, see Dhami 

Dhéhrér; see Dhaéntrér. 

Dhajar Banjf, see 
Banjf. 


- Banjah 


80 


Dhaka Bézd, s. Basohé, 8S. Bengal, |. Dhanpur, s. Lakhnauti, 8. Bengal, 


188. 

Dhakah (var. Dhakah), s. Sambhal, 
8. Dihli, 105,290. 

Dhakner, s. Bahér, S. Bahar, 154. 


Dhakwar, s. Telingénah, S. Barar, | 


237. 

Dhaliyépar, s. Sétgéion, S. Bengal, 
141. 

Dhamers, s. Kanauj, S. Mé]wah, 200. 


Dhameri, s. Kanauj, S. Maélwah, 200. | : 
_ Dhara, s. Alwar, S. Agra, 96, 192. 


Dhémilsh (var. Dhaclah, Dehala), s. 
Bayénwin, 8. Agra, 189. 

Dhémnagar (fort), s. Bhadrak, S. 
Orissa, 143. 

Dhamnéd, see Dhanbéd. 

Dhémoni (var. Dhamotf, Dhamowty), 
gs. Raisin, S. Mélwah, 112, 199. 

Dhémori, s. Géwil, S. Baraér, 282. 

Dhaméri (var. Dehor), s. Surat, 8S. 
Gujarat, 257. 

Dhémoti see Dhaméni. 

Dhaémowty, see Dhamoni. 

Dhanah, see Nabéh. 

Dhénah, (village), s. Dihli, S. Dibli, 
286. 


Dhénak, 8. Béghelah, S. Gujarat, 
244 


Dhanak Shh (var. Dhansh&h), s. 
Dipélpur, (Bét Jélandhar Daéb), 
S. Multan, 882. © 

Dhinbod (var. Dhémnod), 8S. Godhra, 
8. Gujarat, 258. 

Dhandok, s. Apmadabéd, 8S. Gujérat, 
253. 

Dhéniash (var. Dhaniyah), s. Raisin, 
§. Mélwah, 112, 199. 

Dhéniyah, see Dhaéniah. 

Dhaniyén, s. Sharifébéd, S. Bengal, 
139. 

Dhaniyét, see Pati Dhinét. 

Dhankali s. Beth Jélandhar, S. Léhor, 
816. 

Dhénki, s. Ma 


r, 8. Barar, 236. 

Dhankot ( Dinkot), s. Sind 
Sagar , 8. Léhor, 828, 898, 
g 2, 401, 401 g. 2. 


_—-- 


181. 

Dhangar, s. Jhélwérah, 8S. Gujarat, 
242. 

Dhanshéh, see Dhanak Shéh. 

Dhéntror (var. Dhéhrér), s. Sérath, 
S. Gujarat, 258. 

Dhér (frontier), 8. Gujérat, 244 g. 1. 

Dhér (Town), 197. 

Dhér, s. Mando, S. Mélwah, 113, 
206 


Dharéb, s. Sindh Ségar D4déb, S. 
Léhor, 324. 


_ Dharangéop (village), S. Khéndes, 


228. 

Dharari, see Gari Dhari. 

Dhérhi (var. Dhéri, Sankudhar), 
s. Badhélah, S. Gujarat, 244. 

Dhari, see Dhérhi. 

Dhari, s. Ranthambhér, 8. Ajmér, 
102, 275. 

Dhéri, s. Sorath, 8S. Gujarat, 258. 

Dharman, s. Bérbakébdéd, S. Bengal, 
187. 

Dharmgéop, s. Mando, S. Mélwah, 
112, 207. 

Dharmpur, s. Mungher, 
155. 

Dhéror, s. Narndlah, S. Barér, 284. 

Dhérsah, s. Sulaimdndbéd, S. Bengal, 
140. 

Dhérwah, s. Méhor, S. Barér, 2386. 

Dharwar, s. Sérath, S. Gujarat, 258. 

Dhfdtarat, s. Higdr Firdzah, S. Dihli, 
294. 

Dhaulatébéd, s. Sérath, S. Gujarat, 
258. 

Dhéawah, s. (var. Dahdah), S. Udner, 
S. Bengal, 180. : 

Dhendé, s. Narndlah, S. Barér, 284. 

Dheri, see Lohi D. 

Dherpur, s. Lakhnanti, 8S. Bengal, 
182. 

Dhéwipéra, see Dewdpérah. 

Dhin&t, see Pati D. 

Dhofr, see Kol D. . 


S. Bahér 


f 
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Dhod, s. Chémpaner, S. Gujarét, 256. 

Dhol, s. Champaner, S. Gujarét, 256. 

Dholkah, s. Ahmadébad, S. Gujarat, 
253. 

Dholpur, s. Agra, 8. Agra, 96, 183. 

Dhomarhét, s. Mabmudébdd._ S. 
Bengal, 133. 

Dhés, see Dhus. 

Dhotah, s. Sirhind, 
296. 

Dhulhar, s. Jhalwdrah, S. Gujarat, 
242. 

Dhali, s. Mahmadébéd, 8. Bengal, 
133. 

Dhulia (town), S. Mélwah, 208 g 2. 

Dhariapérah, see Daryépérah. 

Dhas (var. Dhdés) s. Chunér, S. Alla- 
habdd, 90, 165. 

Dib, see Diu. 

Digar, see Darwah D. 

Dihat, see Shanzdah D. 

Dih&t-in-jdnib-i-4b, s. Chanédéh, S. 
Allahabdd, 165. 

Dihba, see Dehba. 

Dihikot, s. Lakhnauti, S. Bengal, 131- 

Dihh (var. Delhi, Dehli, Dilli) S. 
Dihli, 147, 148, 149, 159, 159 g 2, 168, 
169, 170, 179, 181, 212, 218, 
217 g 2, 218, 218 g 2, 219, 220, 226, 
260 y 1, 262, 263, 264, 266, 267, 269, 
270, 271 9 7, 278, 2789 3 & 5, 279, 
279 g 2, 283, 287, 300, 300 g 1, 
$02, 8302 9 1, 3089 1, 304, 304 1, 
805, 805 g 2, 306, 307, 309, 346 
888, 388 g 1. 

Dihlt (dastar), s. Dihli, S. Dehli, 104 

Dihli (Havelf Jadid), s. Dihli, S. 
Dihlf, 287. 

Dihli, (Havelf Kadim), s. Dihli, 8. 
Dihlf, 287. 

Dihli (Sirkér), 8. Dihli, 104, 160, 285. 

Dihli (subah), 104, 115, 120, 146, 160, 
267, 269, 278-309, 885, 341 9 1, 389, 
889 y 1, 390. 

Dihmah, see Dehba. 

Dikh, see Dakhan D. 

Dikh, see Pachchham D. 


S. Dihli, 105, 


| 
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Dikh, see Purab D. 

Dikhtén, see Dikghan. 

Dikthan (var. Dikhtén), s. Mando, S. 
Malwah, 112, 207. 

Dildwarah, x. Chémpaner, S. Guja- 
rat, 256. 

Diléwarpur, s. Sonérgaon, 8. Bengal, 
138. 

Diléwarpur, s. Téjpur, S.Bengal, 135. 

Dilli, see Dihli. 

Dilura (ruins), S. Tattah, $86 g 4. 

Dindér (var. Dinérah), s. Rohtés, S. 
Bahér, 157. 

Dinkot, see Dhankot. 

Dinpanah (fort), 8. Dibli, 279. 

Dinsa (var. Daneo, Danseo), s. Kash- 
mir, S. Kabul, $71. 

Dipdlpur (var. D. Lakhi), s. Dipélpur 
(Beth Jalandhar Diéb), S. Multan, 
118, 305, 332. 

Dipélpur (Dastar), s. Dipélpur, S. 
Multén, 118. 

Dipdélpur (sirkér), S. Multén, 113 
218 g 2, 267, 307, 831. 

Dipdlpur, s. Ujjain, s. Mélwah, 112, 
198. 

Disah, see Wisah. 

Diu (var. Dib), 8, Néghar, S. Gujarét, 
244, 244 g 5, 246, 246 g 2, 265. 

Diwalah, see Garh D. 

Diwar, see Bhikan, D. 

Diwarmar, see Ba@ui D. 

Diwarpur, see Basai D. 

Djalnahar, see Jhaméhar. 

Djezethi, see Chakhki. 

Djuhola, see Johils. 

Dos&b, see Dudb. 

Dobaldhan, see Béri D. 

Dodelah (var Dadflah) s. Sambhal, S. 
Dihli, 105, 290. 

Dohér, s. Sonérgéon, 8. Bengal, 138. 

Dékoy (village Deogém ?), s. Bahraich, 
S. Audh, 172. 

Dondi (river), 8S. Gujarat, 248. 

Donk, see Pachch D. 

Donpur, (var io Négor, 8. 
Ajmer, 102, 277. : 
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Dootara, see Dotéra. 

Doralah, s. Sirhind, S. Dihli, 105, 296. 

Dorf (river), 8. Kandahar, 394 g. 2. 

Doshakh, S. Kabul, 400 g. 1. 

Doshiniya, see Dostihné. 

Dostihna (var Doshiniya), s. Mabma- 
dabéd, S. Bengal, 138. 

Dostpur (Karyét) s. 
Allahabad, 89, 164. 


Jaunpor, S. 


Dotéra (var. Danérd, Datéré, Dootara), | | 


s. Jodhpur, S. Ajmer, 102, 276. 
Drabogém (town), s. Kashmfr, 368 g. 
1 


Duéb, see Bari D. 

Duéb, see Bet Jélandhar D. 

Dn&b, see Chenhat D. 

Dus&b, see Rachnau D. 

Dué&b, see Sind Ségar D. 

Duab (Jamnah-Ganges), 287, g. 2. 

Dab Jakar, s. Chanderi, 8. Mélwah, 
202. 

Dadganga (river), s. Kashmir, 855 g. 


Dudhénah, see Daurahah. 

Duadilah, see Dodelah. | 

Dudiyal (var. Dudwél), 
S. Lahor, $22. 

Dudwil, see Dudiyél. 

Dadwat, s. Sindh Sagar Ddéb, SB. 
Léhor, 324. 


s. Jech Duséb. 


Dugacbhi (var. Durygichi), s. Udner, | 


S. Bengal, 180. 
Dukah, see Durgah. 
Duki, s. Kandahér, 8. Kébul, 897, 897 
p. 1. 
Duakrio, see Muhammad Béri D. 
Dulkabir, see Dahlak. 
Dumbédlah, see Garh Démbélah. 
Dunéri, see Dotdéré. 
Dangar (port), Gujardt, 259. 
Duangar, s. Kalamb, 8. Barér, 285. 
Dungar, s, Sdérath, 8. Gujarét, 258, 


Dungarolah, s. Kanauj, S. Mélwah, 


Dangarpur, SfGujarét, 250 gp 2, 251, 


| 


| 
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Dangarpir, s. Sirsh{, 8. Ajmér, 276. 

Dangri, s. Mandiger, S. Agra, 190. 

Dannggor, s. Beth Jélandhar, S. 
Lahor, 316. 

Danpur, see Dénpar. 

Durg, see Darak. 

Durgéchi, see Dugéchhf. 

Durgah (var. Dadgah, Dukah), s 
Kherlah, S. Barér, 283. 

Durlabahpur, s. Mahmddpur, S. 
Bengal, 183. 


' Dat (fort) 8. Jalesar, S. Orissa, 148. 


Dutéré, see Dotéré. 
Dwérahkot, s. Kuméon, 8. Dihlf, 289. 
Dwarka, see Daman. 
Dwirk&, see Jagat. 
Dwirka (town), 8. Gujdrat, 246 g. 5, 
280 g. 1. 
E 


Edar (Iidrug) s. Ahmadébéd, 8. 
Gujarat, 289, 289 y. 8, 241, 252, 271. 

Egypt (country), 408. 

Eichhi (var. Aichhi, Enchhi), _ s. 
Karrah, S. Alléhabéd, 90, 167. 

Elichpur (town), S. Barér, 229. 

Ellichpur, s. Géwil, S. Barér, 282. 

Ellora (caves), 305 g 2. 

Enchhi, see Eichhf. 

Endréoti (var. fndraoti), s. Jodhpur, 
S. Ajmer, 102, 276. 

Enf, see Inf. 

Eraj, see Prij. 

Eran, s. Chanderi, S. Mélwa, 201. 

Ktéda (var Atdéda), s. Ranthambhor, 
S. Ajmer, 102, 274. 

Kitéweah, s. Agra, S. Agra, 96, 182, 309 
p. 3. 

Ethiopia (country), 121. 

Europe, 240. 
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Fakbrpur, s. Bharaich, 8. Audh, 98, 
176. 

Farah (town), S. Kandahér, 393, $93 
g. 3. 

Farésatghar, s. Sétgéon, 8. Bengal, 
140. 


Fargh4nah (country), 220, g 5, 408 go. 
4. 
Farhatpur,  s. 
Bengal, 138. 
Farida (Thana F.), s. Kol, S. Agra, 
97, 186. 

Farik, see Hazarah Karlak. 

Farmul, s. Kabul, S. Kabul, 898 g. 
6, 399, 401, 401, p. 2, 407, g. 4, 412. 

Farmal (river), S. Kébul, 398, n. 6. 

Fars (country), 386. 

Faryadabad, s. Dipdélpur (Rachnau 
Daab), S. Multan, 333. 

Fatehpar (District), 167 g. 1, 176 p. 2. 

Fatehpur Kélauri, (var. F. Kanauri), 
s. Sindh Ségar Dadb, S. Lahor, 
$24. 

Fatehpur Kanauri, see Fatebpar 
Kaélauri, 

Fatbabéd, s. Fatbabéd, S. Bengal, 
132. 

Fathabad (Sirkar), S. Bengal, 182, 
340 g. 8. 

Fathabéd, s. Higar Firazah, S. Dibli, 
105, 295. 

Fath Bagh, see Bagh F. 

Fathkhén, see Barodah F. 

Fatbpur, s. Bhakkar, S. Multén, 334. 

Fatbpar s. Ghoraghat, S. Bengal, 136. 

Fatbpur, s. Lakhnau, S. Audh, 98, 
178, 

Fathpar, 8. Lakhnauti, S. Bengal, 182. 

Fathpar, s. Multén (Bét Jalandhar 
Daab), 8S. Multan, $29, 331. 

Fathbpur, s. Satgaon, S. Bengal, 141. 

Fatbpur. s- Sirhind, S. Dihli, 105. 
296. 

Fathpur Bhaiya, s. Rohtas, S. Bahr, 
157. 

Fatbpur Chaurési, s. Lakhnau, 8. 
Auadh, 94, 178. 

Fatbpur Hanswah, 
Allahébéd 90, 168. 

Fathpar Jhanjman, (var. F. Jahnjan), 
s. Négor, S. Ajmer, 102, 277. 

Fatbpur Mongarta, (var. F. Man- 
garta, Mongota, Mungrina, Mewn- 

5 


Mahmudabadd,_ SS. 


Karrah, S. 
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gowneh), s. Tijérah, S. Agra, 96, 
198. 

Fathpur Noseka, s. Mabmadébéd, 
S. Bengal, 133. 

Fathpur Sikri, s. Agra, S. Agra, 
96, 180, 188. 

Fath Singh, s. Sharifabad, S. Bengal, 
140. 

Fatta Bhandél Barhi, 
Duéb, S. Léhor, 321. 

Faulad Shéhi see Baza F. S. 

Fazlabad, s. Rachnau Dadb, 8. Léhor, 
321. 

Ferozabad, 8. Agra, 188 g. 3. 

Firozah, see Hisér F. 

Firozkoh (town), 302. 

Firozpur, s. Udner, S. Bengal, 130. 

Firuzabéad, s. Bhardich, S. Audh, 98, 
176. 

Firazébad (town), S. Dihli, 279. 

Firuzpur, s. Depdélpur (Birdn-i- 
Panjnad), 8S. Multan, 383. 

Firazpur, s. Haibatpur, 8S. Léhor, 
110, 326, 326 g. 2. 

Firuzpur, s. Tijérah, 8. Agra, 96, 198. 

Fortunate Islands, 327 n. 2, 403 g. 8. 

Fukrabad, s. Tirhut, S. Bahér, 157. 


gs. Rachnau, 


G 


Gabri, S. Kabul, 401 no 8. 

Gadarparah, see Gu®arpur. 

Gadha (village), 8S. Bahar, 150. 

Gadhi (town), S. Bahér, 149. 

Gadhsar, see Garhsanah. 

Gadwarah, see Kadand. 

Gadwarah, s. Jaunpur, S. Allahabad, 
164. 

Gagnépar, s. Jalésar, S. Orissa, 148. 

Gégron (var. Kékron),s. Gégron, 8. 
Malwah, 112, 209. 

Gagron (sarkar), S. Mélwah, 209. 

Gain, see Barah G. 

Gakkhar (country), 347. 

Gaélnah (var. Jalnah) (district), 8. 
Khandes, 222. \ 

Galongara (Sutle) and Wy 
326 py 2. 


rivers). 
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-Ganah (var. Kenéh), s. Chanderi, S. 
Ma4lwah, 202. 

Ganaur, see Gonor. 

Ganaur, s. Dihli, S. Dihli, 287. 

Gandamak, S. Kabul, 405 g 3. 

Gandaur, see Gandor. 

Gandéva, see Kach. 

Gandha (var. Garha), s. Ghazipur, S. 
Allahabad, 90, 162. 

Gandhér, s. Bahroch, S. Gujarat, 255. 

Gandhéra (country), 404 g 6. 

Gandhor, see Gidhaur. 

Gandolna, see Kandolna. 

Gandor (var. Ganddur), s. Sambhal, 
S. Dihli, 105, 290. 

Ganga, see Badner Kanka. 

Ganga, see Kishan G. 

Gangah (spring), S. Gujarat, 239. 

Gangalpur, s. Lakhnauti, S. Bengal, 
181. 

Gangapat s. Lakhnauti, S. Bengal, 
131. 

Gangeri, s. Kol, S. Agra, 97, 186. 

Ganger Khera (var. Gangéra Khera), 
s. Dihli, S. Dihli, 104, 288. 

Gangés, see Khokés. 

Ganges (river), 116 g 1, 120, 120 g 5, 
150, 151, 151 g 1, 152, 157, 158, 159, 
161, 165, 167, 168, 169, 185, 186, 224, 
228, 230 g 1, 247, 25091, 271, 278, 
287, 288, 291. © 

Gang Gautami, see Godaveri. 

Gangnapur, s. Jalesar, S. Orissa, 142, 

Gangoh (var. Gangwah), s. Sahéraén- 
pur, S. Dihli, 105, 292. 

Gangot, s. Beth Jalandhar, S. Lahor, 
317. 

Gangrar, s. Kotri Parayah, S. Mal- 
wah, 209. 

Gangwah, see Gangoh. 

Ganj (akas Jakdal), s. Barbakébad, S. 
Bengal, 187. 

Ganj Sakhméla, s. Ghoraghat, S. 


Bengal, 136. 
Ganjari orfMatjuri (river), 127. 
Gankar . Udner, S. Bengal 180. 


Gantnél, see Kanhtal. 


Géon, see Unchah G. 

Garan)jfyah (var. Kerejirah), s. Chan- 
deri, S. Mélwah, 202. 

Garbandwal (var. Gobindwal), s. La- 
hor (Rachnau Daab), S. Lahar, 110, 
$21. 

Gardez, s. Ka&bul, S. Kabul, 407, 407 
n2& 4, 412. 

Gardhan, see Karohan. 

Gardi s. Sonérgan, S. Bengal, 139. 

Garh, S. Malwah, 229. 

Garha, see Gandha. 

Garha (Haveli), s. Kanauj, S. Mal- 
wah, 200. 

Garha (Méndla), S. Mélwah. 195, 196. 

Garh Amethi, see Ambhati. 

Garhand (var. Goyamand), s. Lakh- 
nauti, S. Bengal, 131. 

Garb Dumbélah (var. Garh Diwalah), 
s. Beth Jalandhar, S. Léhor, 317. 

Garh Diwdlah, see Garh Dambdlab. 

Garhi, (Teliagarhi), pass, S. Bengal, 
116. 

Garhi, s. Lakhnauti, S. Bengal, 131. 

Garhiya, s. Ghoraghét, S. Bengal, 136. 

Garh Muktesar, s. Dihli, S. Dihli, 
104, 287. 

Garhsanah (var. Garsind, Gadhsar), 
s. Hajipur, S. Bahér, 155. 

Gari, see Dan G. 

Gariédhér, s. Sérath, S. Gujarat, 258. 

Garidhéri (var. Karari  Dharari, 
Gauridhar), s. Sorath, S. Gujarat, 
258. 

Garkot, see Kotgir. 

Garmsir (tract), s. Kandahér, 8. 
Ka&bul, 394, 396, 398. 

Garoli, s. Méhor, S. Barar, 236. 

Garrow (country), 124 9 6. 

Garsind, see Garhsanah. 

Garsu, see Kadsu. 

Garvar, see Karor. 

Gathi Nadhi (var. Gathi Danfi, s. 
Sonérgaoy, S. Bengal, 139. 

Gatral, see Kanhtal. 

Géuda, see}/Kaudasa, 

Gaur, see Lakhnauti. 
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Gaur (town), S. Bengal, 122, 123 yg 1, 
129 n 6, 147, 371 o 6. 

Gaurf, see Gori. 

Gauridhar, see Garidhari. 

Gautnéll, see Kanhtél. 

Gawé, see Kodah. 

Gawérchah (var. Gawarchak), 3s. 
Audh, S. Audh, 98, 174. 

Gaw&rchak, see Gawdrchah. 

Géwil (sirk4r), S. Bardér, 282. 

Gawilgarh (fort), S. Barar, 228, 228 pn 
3, 229, 288 yn 4. 

Gaya, s. Bahdr, S. Bahér, 152, 154. 
231. 

Gaya, (var. Bishan Gayd), S. Barér, 
230. 

Gayé (var. Rudra Gaya), S. Bijapur, 
231. 

Gayépur, s. Ghoraghét, S. Bengal, 
186. 

Gazar Saray (town), S. Multan, 826 o 
1. 


Geran, see Khéran. 

Geyran, see Khéran. 

Ghaggar (river), S. Dihli, 246 gi8, 
278, 294, 296, 330 y 2. 

Ghagar (river), S. Audh, see Gogra. 

Ghakkar (fortress), $28 g 5. 

Ghalu Khérah (var. Khelu Khérah), 
s. Multan, S. Multén, 329. 

Ghandak (river), 150, 150 yg. 4. 

Ghandhér (port), S. Gujarat, 248, 248 
n. 4. 

Ghandewi, s. Surat, S. Gujardt, 257. 

Ghara, 166 n. 2. 

Ghar Chawand, s. Tirhut, S. Bahar, 
157. 

Ghari, see Kari. 

Gharibr4wan, see Ghurbatr4wan. 

Ghar-i-shah (cave) S. Kandahér, 394. 

Gharjanah, see Kharjanah. 

Gharjistén (country), 398, 414. 

Ghasérah, see Karherah. 


Ghatampur, s. Korah, S. Allahabéd, | 


90, 167. 
Ghétamprr, s. 
98, 179. 


Lakhnau, 8S. Audh, 


ee 


Ghatdsgerf, see Ké4ndban&eré. 

Ghéti, see Hat G. 

Ghati, see Hawél G. 

Ghati, s. G4gron, S. Malwah, 209. 

Ghatisér, s. Bahér, S. Bahar, 154. 

Ghatnagar, s. Ghoraghat, S. Bengal, 
136. 

Ghatripal, see Kherihat. 

Ghats, Eastern, 125 g. |. 

Gh&t Saera, see Keanaé Bandera. 

Ghaét Seon (var. Ghat Sudén), s. 
Alwar, S. Agra, 96, 192. 

Ghaus, see Ghosi. 

Ghawasan (var. Ghawas), s. Bet 
Jalandhar Duéb, S. Lahor, 317. 

Ghézi Khan, see Bel G. K. 

Ghazipur, see Majlol G. 

Ghazipur, s. Chakarhélah, S. Tattah 
(Maltén), 341. 

Ghazipur (Haveli), s. Ghaézipur, 8. 
Allahabad, 90, 162. 

Ghazipur (sirkdér), S. Allahabdd, 90, 
160, 162. 

Ghazipur, s. Léhor, 8. Léhor, 110. 

Ghazna, see Ghazni. 

Ghaznah, see Ghazni. 

Ghazni (or Zabdlistan) (var. Ghazna, 
Ghaznah, Ghaznin), s. Kébul, S. 
Kébul, 115 g 3, 158, 172g. 1, 212, 
217, 268, 268 p 1, 281 n 4, 302, 308, 
385, 347, 398, 398, n. 6, 402, 407 n. 
4, 408, 408, n. 1, 408, n. 2, 412, 414. 

Ghaznin see Ghaznf. 

Ghaznipur, s. Mabmiudébad, S. 
Bengal, 188. 

Gheb (var. Khet, Khes, Khep), s. 
Sind Ségar Duab, S. Lahor, 324. 
Ghelot, s. Rewari, S. Dihli, 105, 298. 

Ghér, see Bari Ghér. 

Gheswah (var. Ghiswah), s. Jaunpar, 
S. Allahdbadd, 89, 164. 

Ghiaspur, s. Bahdr, S. Bahar, 154. 

Ghiswah, see Gheswah. 

Ghita, see Deoli Khatia. 


Ghiy4spur, s. Lakhnaut@® S. Bengal, 
181. (208. 
Ghiyaspur, s. Mandesar, S. Malwah, 
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Ghogah (var, Gogo), s. Sorath, 8S. 
Gujarét, 241, 244, 247, 247, n. 2, 258. 

Ghoghowél, see Khokhowéh. 

Ghogri, see Aukhrf. 

Ghor (country), 893, 393 g 8, 395, 399, 
408 g 2, 413. 

Ghoraéghat, sce Bari G. 

Ghoréghét (sirkér), S. Bengal, 128; 
135. 

Ghorband, s. Kabul, S. Kabul, 409, 412. 

Ghorband (valley), S. Kabul, 400, 400 
pil, 409 gl. 

Ghori, 8. Kébul, 400 g 1. 

Ghosi (var. Ghaus), s. Gorakhpur, S. 
Audh, 98, 175. 

Ghosi, s. Jaunpur, S. Allahébdd, 89, 
164. 

Ghosi, s. Kotri Parayah, 8. Mélwah, 
209. 

Ghumli, see Gamli. 

Ghurbatréwan (var. Gharibréwan), s. 
Béri Du&éb, S. Lahor, 319. 

Gidhaur (var. Gandhor, Konédhu- 
pour), s. Bahér, S. Bahfr, 154. 

Gilgit (country), 349. 

Gilgit (pass), s. Kashmir, 8. Kabul, 
865. 

Gir (tract), S. Gujarét, 245. 

Girdpadai, see Karonda. 

Girjhak, see Kirjhak. 

Girnél (fort), s. Jorath, S. Gujarat, 
245, 245 n 2. 

Girnér (country), S. Gujardét, 268 n 7. 

Girni (river), S. Khandes, 228, 224. 

Gobi (desert), 365 n 8. 

Gobinda, var. Kosada, s. Sulaimdéné- 
béd, S. Bengal, 140. 

Gobindpur Akhand, s. Ghordéghat, S. 
Bengal, 136. 

es s. Barbakaébad, S. Bengal, 


GobindwAl, see Garbandwal. 

Godavari, 313 o 2, (40). 

God&veri (var. Gang Gautami) (river), 
228, 228 g 

Godhr§, s. 

Godhra ( 


S. Gujarat, 258. 
), 8. Gujarat, 257. 


Godi or Gumti (river), 8. Audh, 171, 
172. 

Goghra, s. Téjpur, 8. Bengal, 135. 

Gogo, see Ghogah. 

Gogra, var. Ghaghar (river), 171, 305. 

Goh4nah, s. Higér Firazah, 8. Dihlt, 
105, 295. 

Gohénah (dastar), s. Higér Firazah, 
S. Dihlf, 105. 

Gohelwérah (sirkér), S. Gujarat, 244. 

Goiamend, see Garhand. 

Gokal, s. Ghoréghat, S. Bengal, 136. 

Gokanpéré, s. Ghoréghat, s. Bengal, 
136. 

Golah, s. Badéoy, S. Dihlf, 104, 289. 

Golconda (country), 238 n 4. 

Golconda (town), 280 n 1. 

Gonor (var. Ganaur), s. Dihli, 8. 
Dihli, 104, 287. 

Gondaki (place), 313 n 2 (11). 

Gondal s. Sorath, S. Gujarat, 258. 

Gondal, see Gondhal. 

Gondhal, (var. Gondal), s. Baghelah, 
S. Gujarat, 244. 

Gondhwénah (country), 223, 309. 

Gondila Kiyat, see Konde Koliyat. 

Gonér (var. Guner), Koréh, 8. Alla- 
habéd, 90, 167. 

Gonor (var. Ganaur) s. Sambhal, §, 
Dihlf, 105, 290. 

Gopdlnagar, s. TAéjpur, S. Bengal, 135. 

Gopélpur, s. Jaunpur, S. Allahébéd, 
89, 164. 

Gopamau, s. Khairébéd, 8S. Audh, 93; 
177. 

Gorakh, see Lorakh. 

Gorakhnaéth K& Tila, see Tilah Bal- 
néth. 

Gorakhpur (dastar), 8. Audh, 98. 

Gorakhpur (Haveli), s. Gorakhpur, 
S. Audh, 93, 175. 

Gorakhpur (Kasba), s. Gorakhpur, 8. 
Audh, 98, 175. 


| Gorakhpur (Sirkér), 8S. Audh, 98, 160, 


170, 174. 


' Gorandé, see Karanda. 
' Gort, see Hasanpur G. 


Géri, (var. Gauri) Gorakhpur, S. 
Audh, 98, 175. 

Gork, see Sorakh. 

Gorkhatri, see Korkhatri. 

Goyamand, see Garhand. 

Grand Tartary, 118, n 8. 

Great Tibet (country), 347, 358, 359, 
n 2, 360, 363. 

Gudawed, see Kadéud. 

Gugaira (town), S. Lahor, 310 g 1. 

Guh, s. Bahar, S. Bahar, 154. 

Gahrdém, see Khorém. 

Gujara-rashtra (country), 240 o 7, 
882 n 1. 

Gujarét (Sabah), 180, 195, 196, 214, 
215, no 2, 218, 219, 219, n 1, 220, 221, 
221 nl, 226, 227, 227 n 2, 238— 
267, 289 n 6, 242, 243 n 4, 245 uv 
1, 248, 250, 260 n 2, 261, 262, 263 
264, 266, 266 n 3, 267, 271, 308, 306, 
807, 336, 339, 341 n 1, 345 on 2, 
346, 371 u 6, 386, 389, 415. 

Gujar Khén (town), s. Kashmir, 890 
pn 4. 

Gujraén, see Hazérah G. 

Gujran Barhi, s. Rachnau Duab, S. 
Léhor, 821. 

Gujrat, s. Jech Da&b, 8. Léhor, 3232, 
$22 g 1. 

Gulgula (town), S. Kabul, 409 n 3. 

Guliéna (town), s. Kashmir, 390 yp 4. 

Gulkanah (town), S. Kabul, 403, o 5, 
404, 

Gimli (var. Bamli, Ghumlf), s. Barra, 
8. Gujarat, 244. 

Gumti or Godi (river), 171, 172, 178, 
177. 

Gunér, see Goner. 

Guram, see Karhdétba Kuram. 

Guzarpur (now Gadarpurah), s. 
Kumaon, S. Dihli, 289. 

Guzerét, see Gujarat. 

Gugrha4f, s. Barbakébad, S. Bengal, 
137. 

Gwalior, see Gwaliyar. 

Gwiliyér (fort), S. Agra, 158, 181, 221, 
g 8. 


Gwiliyar, s. Barf Duadb, S. Léhor, 
$19. 

Gwiliyér (dastar), 8S. Agra, 96. 
Gwéliyér, s. Gwéliyér, S. Agra, 181, 
187, 221 n 8, 227 n 2, 250 n 1, 309. 
Gwédliydr (var. Gwalior, (sirk4r), S. 

Agra, 96, 187, 809. 


H 


Ha&bi (var. Héti, Halee, Hali, Hépi, 
Hawi), is. Tirhut, S. Bahér, 157. 

Habiyapur (var. Hémiyanpér), ss. 
Kherlah, S. Barar, 234. 

Habra, see Anthulah H. 

Habsh, see Jash. 

Habudhadi, see Jabadghadi. 

Hadéoti, see Hadauti. 

Hadauti (var. Hédéoti, Hérdoti, Har- 
owtee) (country), S. Ajmer, (sirkér 
Nagor), 268, 268 n 1, 271. 

Hadha (var. Harha), s. Lakhnau, S. 
Audh, 94, 179. 

Hadiabdd, s. Jélandhar, S. Léhor, 110, 
317. 

Hédiabés (Jhasi), s. Allahdébéd, 8. 
Allahébéd, 89, 161. 

Héehd4mun (village), s. Kashmfr, S.. 
Kabul, 365. 

H&fiz4bad, s. Rachnau Didb, S. Lé- 
hor, 320. 

Haft Bachah (hills), S. Kébul, 400. 

Haftchur, see PBansanda. 

Hafthar, see Bansanda. 

Haibatpur Pati (dastar), S. Léhor, 
110. 

Haibatpur (Pati), s. Haibatpur Pati, 
S. Lahor, 110, 318. 

Haibatpur (Pati), (sirkér), S. Ldahor, 
110. 

Haidarabad (district), Sind, $38 n 2. 

Haidaradbaéd (town), S. Tattah, 386 9 
4, 340 n 1. 

Haindsu, see Janésa. 

Haiyagarh, s. Satgaopg, S. Bengal, 
14]. 


Héji Bébé, see Lai B. 
Hijigak, see Haji 


3& 


H4ji Pir (pass), s. Kashmir, 347 9 3. | Héndah, s. Hindfah, 8. Mélwah, 207, 
Hajipur, s. Alwar, S. Agra, 96,191. | Hanhér, see Inhér. 


Hajipur (town), S. Bahdr, 150. Hankar, see Jatgar. 
Héjipur (Haveli), s. Hajipur, 8. | Hénsawar, s. Sorath, S. Gujarat, 244. 
Bahar, 155. | Hénsf, s. Higér Firozah, 8. Dihli, 
Hajipur (var. H. Sariydénah), s. Ja- : 105, 281, 295. 
landhar, 8. Lahor, 110, 316. | Haénsdt, s. Bahroch, 8. Gujarat, 263, 


Hajfpur, s. Satgaon, S. Bengal, 141. ; 256. 
Hajipur (sirkér), S. Bahar, 152, 155. | Hanswah, see Fathpur’H. 
Héjipur, s. Udner, S. Bengal, 130. Hantiyél (var. Hatiyal), s. Rachnau 
Hajipur (Pati) (var. H. Barsi), s. Chi- Duab, S. Lahor, 821. 

tor, 8. Ajmer, 102, 274. Hanwad, s. Batdlah, 8S. Lahor, 110. 
H4jipur Sériyanah, see Hajipur. H&pari, s. Sirhind, S. Dihli, 105, 296. 
Hajiyak (var. Hajigak), (pass), 8. Ka- | Hapi, see Habi. 


bul, 400 n 1. Hépur, s. Dihli, S. Dihli, 104, 288. 
Héjkan, s. Héjkan, 8. Tattah (Mul- | Har (Sutlaj) (river), 326. 
Hajkan (sirkér), S. Tattah (Multan), | Hardote, see Hadauti. 

$40. Harartya, s. Kanauj, S. Mélwah, 200. 


Hajran, see Shahzaédah H. 

Hala (town), S. Tattha, 386 n 4. 

Halbdtak, see Janabak. 

Haldé, s. Mahmudaébéd, S. Bengal, 
138. 

Haldand Nauna see Hald Badhoné. 

Hald Badhona, (var Hona Haldand, 
Haldhota, Haldand Nauna, Huld- 
hota), s. Méhor, S. Barér, 236. 

Haldhota, see Hald Badhona. 

Halee, see Habi. 


Hardoi, s. Lakhnau, 8. Audh, 94, 179. 

Hareo, s. Jech Duab, 8. Lahor, 322. 

Hargardon, s. Khairabéd, 8S. Audh, 
98, 177. 

Harha see Hadha. 

Harhanah, s. Jalandhar, 8S. Lahor, 
110, $17. 

Harhawa (var. Harhua) s. Bandras, 
S. Allahabad, 89, 162. 

Harhué, see Harhawa. 

Hari, (Sutlaj), river, 326. 


Hali, see Habi. ‘ Hariana (country), 166, n. 2. 
Hallar, (place), 8. Gujarat, 248, n 3, | Haribol see Veshau. 
250 y 2. Haridwar, (town), S. Dihli, $12, p. 4. 


Halod, (place), S. Gujarat, 242. 
Halon, s. Pinjarah, S. Bengal. 137. 
Halthal (village), S. Kashmir, 368. 188. 

Hamadan (in Persia), 161 n 6. Harlia, see Dakdu Dhilia. 

Hamilé, s. Goraghat, 8. Bengal, 196. | Harmatelia, (town), S. Tattah, 386, n. 
Haminagar, S. Parsaror (Rachnau | = 4. 


Haripur, (Simla Hills), 303, n. 1. 


tan), 340. Haran, (river), 8. Gujarat, 246. 
Hariy4l Bézu, s. Barohd, 8. Bengal, 


Duab), S. Léhor, 110, 321. Harnagar, s. Silhat, S. Bengal, 189. 
Hamirpur, s. Kalpi, 8. Agra, 97, 184. | Harni, s. Tirhut, 8. Bahar, 157. 
Hamiyanpér, see Habiydpar. Haro (river), s. Kashmir, 390, u. 4. 
Hamté Béza, s. Sonargaon, 8. Bengal, | Haroh (river) S. Léhor, $24, n. 2. 

189. Harowtee, see Hadauti. 


Hamtanpur, ss. mudébéd, 8, | Harpah, (place), s. Madéran, S. 
Bengal, 138. i Bengal, 126. 
abak. 


Hanamak, see Harpan, (town), S. Multan, 326, g. 1. 
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Harpur. s, Alwar, 8. Agra, 96, 192. 

Harre, Khattar, s. Sindh Sagar 
Duab, 8. Lé&hor, $28, n. 6. 

Harséna, s. Alwar, S. Agra, 96, 192. 

‘Harsoni, (var. Harsori), s. Alwar, S. 
Agra, 96, 192. 

Harsor, s. Ahmadabad S. Gujarat, 
258. 

Harsor, s. Ajmer, 102, 278. 

Harsori, see Harsoni. 

Harua, see Hashawa. 

Hasan Abdal, (village), 8. Lahor, 324 
324, nv. 2. 


Hasanpur Badohar, s. Alwar, 8 
Agra, 96, 191. 
Hasanpur Gori, (var. Hasanpur 


Kori), s. Alwar, 8. Agra, 96, 191. 
Hasanpur Kori, see Hasanpur Gort. 
Hashtganjpur, s. Lakhnauti, S. 

Bengal, 131. 

Hashtnagar, var. Ashtaghor, 411, 411, 
gp. 1. 

Hagilpur, s. Mando, 
179, 195, 206. 

Hagilpur, (village), S. Malwah, 179, 
195. 

Hastani, see Hatasni. 

Hast Chan: see Hast Jati. 

Hastgaoy, see Hatgaon. 

Hasti Bhan) (var. Hasti Watar,) 
(pass) s. Kashmir, 347, 347 n. 8, 
382, 383, 383 g. 1. 

Hastinapar, see Hatnawar. 

Hastinapur, (town), S. Dibli, 282, 
283. 

Hasti Watar, see Hasti Bhan). 

Hast Jagi, see Hast Jati. 

Hast Jati (var H. Jagi, H. Chani), s. 
Sorath, S. Gujarat, 244. 

Hat, see Al H. 

Hata, s. Pathri, S. Barar, 286. 

Hatamnah, see Hatémnat. 

Hatémnat (var. Hatamnah), s. Sam- 
bhal, 8. Dihli, 105, 291. 

Hatanda, s. Lakhnauti, S. Bengal, 
1382. 

Hat&pak see Janabak. 


Malwah, 112, 


Hatapan, s. Mahmudébdd, S. Bengal, 
138. 

Hatasni (var. Hastanf), 's. Sorath, S. 
Gujarat, 259. 

Hatgaon, s. Gawil, 8. Barar, 233. 


Hatgaon, s. Karrah, S. Allahabad, 
90, 168. 
Hatgaon, (var. Kasbah Hatgaon, 


Nitgoop, Hastgdon, Bistgiéon), 
s. Narnalah, S. Barér, 234. 

Hat (hati, s. Sonérgaon, S. Bengal, 
139. 

Hathi, s. Tirhut, 8. Bahar, 157. 

Hathi Kandhi, s. Satgaon, S. Bengal, 
141. 

Hati, see Habi. 

Hatiyal, see Hantiyal. 

Hatiyar Lang, s. Sindh Ségar Duab, 
S. Léhor, 325. 

Hatként, s. Agra, S. Agra, 96, 188. 

Hatnawar (var. Hastinapur),s. Dihli, 


S. Dihli, 104, 288. 

Haveli Bahroch, s. Bahroch, S. 
Gujarat, 255. 

Haveli, Bandar, s. Sondrgéon, 8. 
Bengal, 138. 


Haveli Pattan, s. Pattan, S. Gujarat, 
254 


Haveli Satgaon, s. Satgéon, S. 
Bengal, 141. 

Hawalghati, @. Mabmudébdd, S8. 
Bengal, 133. (133. 


Haweli, s. Mahmudabdd, 8. Bengal, 

Hawi, see Habi. 

Hazara (hills) S. Kandahar, 394 n 4. 

Hazarah (Dastur), S. Léhor, 111. 

Hazérah, s. Hazaérah, (Jech Duab), 
Lahor, 111, 322. 

Hazarah, (sarkar), 8S. Léhor, 111. 

Hazarah (village), S. Lahor, $11. 

Hazarah Dahlah (var. Hazérah Dah- 
nah), s. Kandahar, S. Kabul, 398. 

Hazérah Dahnah, see Hazdérah Dah- 
lah. 

Hazérah Farik, —— Karlak. 

Hazérah Gujran, sS@indh Sagar Da- 
ab, S. Lahor, 326. 
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Hazérah Karlak (var. H. Farik, H. 
Karak), s. Sindh Saégar Duéab, S. 
Léhor, 320. 

Hazér Banjah Banji (var. H. Dhajar 
Banji, H. Sahar Sahi), s. Kandahar, 
§. Kabul, 398. 

Hazér Dhajar Banji, see Hazér Ban- 
jah Banji. 

Hazérhati, s. Fathabéd, 8S. Bengal, 
1332. 

Hazér Sahar Sahi, see Hazér Banjah 

_ Banji. 

Hazér-taki, s. Mungher, S. Bahar, 
155. 

Hazir see Wakar H. 

Hazratpur, s. Fatbabad, 8. Bengal, 
132. 

Helak (var. Hilak), s. Agra, 8. Agra, 
96, 183. 

Helki, s. S&tgéon, 8. Bengal, 141. 

Helmand (river), see Hirmand. 

Henhfr, see Inhar. 

Herat (town) 148 n 1, 898 g 38. 

Hesidrus (river), see Sutle). 

Hesoli (var. Mesdali) s. Madéran, 8, 
Bengal, 141. 

Hijaz (country), 387. 

Hijli (town), 8. Bengal, 116 y 3, 126 
ol. 

Hilak, see Helak. 

Himalayas (mountains), 125 n 1, $47, 
351 g 8. 

Himmat Khén Karmun, s. Sindh 8é- 
gar Duadb, 8. Léhor, 325. 

Hind, see Tark Chandé. 

Hindél, see Bada H. 

Hindaun, s. Agra, 8. Agra, 96, 188. 

Hindiah s. Hindiah, 8. Mélwah, 207, 
228. 

Hindiah (sarkér), 8. Mélwah, 112, 
197, 207, 222, 229. 

Hindui (Shah var. Mandavi Shéh), s. 
Lakhnauti, S. Bengal, 182. 

Hindui, s. Mungher, 8. Bahér, 155. 

Hinda-koh (mougfains), 398, 399. 

Hindd-kush ( ), 8. Kébul, 400 n 1. 

Hindastén (country), 116, 146 y 1, 158, 


169, 170, 170 n 6, 171, 177, 185, 211 
214 n 1, 215, 228, 240, 254, 274, 278, 
800, 802, 309, $11, 312, 315, 336, 347, 
348, 382, 383, 384, 385, 387, $88, 389, 
390, 391, 392, 394, 396, 399, 401, 403, 
404,407 01 & 4, 408, 414 n 2, 

Hinglaj, see Hingula. 

Hingula (var. Hinglaj) (place), 318. 
n 2 (1). 

Hinhér, see Inhér. 

Hinjrao, see Shanzdah H. 

Hirah, see Barmah H. 

Hirmand (var. Helmand) (river), 8. 
Kandahar, 120 n 4, 394, 894 9 2 & 4, 
395. 

Higar Firozah (Dastar), S. Dihli, 105. 

Higér Firozah, s. Higar Firozah, 8. 
Dihli, 105, 278, 281, 294. 

Higér Firozah (sarkaér), 8. Dihli, 105, 
160, 298. 

Hissar, see Balé H. 

Hissér (tract), 166 g 2. 

Hodal, s. Sahér, 8. Agra, 96, 195. 

Hong Haldand, see Hald Badhona. 

Hoshiarpar (district), 317 n 4 

Hoshyar Karndlah, (var. H. Kariélah, 
H. Karbéalah), s. Haibatpur (or s. 
Bari Daéb), S. Léhor, 110, 319. 

Hosipur, s. Mahmudabéd, 8. Bengal, 
183. 

Hiugla, see Bagla. 

Hugli (town), S. Bengal, 125, 125 y 2. 

Huldhota, see Hald Badhona. 

Hupidn, see Opidn. 

Hur, see Haftchar. 

Hurbhat (var. Hurbihist), s. Kanauj, 
S. Mélwah, 200. 

Hurbihist, see Harbhat. 

Husain, (T‘alluk), s. Ghoréghét, 8. 
Bengal, 136. 

Husainébéd, s. Udner, 8. Bengal, 
130. 

Husain Ajiyél, s. Mabmudébad, S. 
Bengal, 188. 

Husain Ajiyal, s. Sharifébéd, S. Ben- 
gal, 140. 

Husainpur, s. Satgaon, S. Bengal, 141. 


Husainpur, §. Sulaimandbéd, S. 
Bengal, 140. 

Husain Shahi, see Masjid H. 8. 

Husain Shahi, s. Bazohé, 8. Bengal, 
138. 

Husain Singh, s. Bazoha, 8. Bengal, 
138. 

Husémpnr, s. Bharaich, 8S. Audh, 98, 
176. 


Hushkapura (city), s. Kashmir, [S. 


Kabul, 356 g 3.) 
Hushkspura, (var. Baramula) (town), 
S. Kashmir, 356 g. 3. 
Hydaspes (river), see Bihat. 
Hydraotes, see Irawati. 
Hydraotes (river), see Ravi. 
Hyphasis, or Vipasa (river), see Biah. 


I 


Tbrahimaébéd, s, Audh, 8. Audh 93, 


178. 
lbréhimpur, see Bazar I. 
Ibrahimpur, s. Udner, S. Bengal, 130. 
Ykhal, s. Bahaér, S. Bahar, 153. 
Tlahaébédd, see Allahabad. 
lahébés, s. Ilahabas, 8. Allahabad, 
161. 


Nahabés (sirkér), 8. Allahébad, 160, 


161. 


Nahadddpnur, s. Ghoraghat, S. Bengal, 


136. 
Nidrag (Edar), 8. Gujarat, 239 y 8. 
Ilahdbad (Allahabad), town, 158. 
Iméadpnur, s. Hajipur, S. Bahar, 155. 


Iméadpur, s. Khalifatébid, S. Bengal, 


134. 

Imaus (mountain) 391 n 2. 

Inch, see Itchh. 

Inchhi, see Aichhi or Eichhe. 

Indanah, s. Nagor, 8. Ajmér, 102, 
276. 

Indar, s. Séran, 8. Bahar, 155. 

Indarain, s. Sulaimanébad, S. Bengal, 
140. 

a 8. Mahmudabad, 8. Bengal 
1 

Indarkol, s. Kashmir, §. Kabul, 370. 

6 


4l 


India, 1249 5, 12591, 15001, 171, 
172, n. 2,215 n 2, 2238 n4, 228 o 6, 
250 91, 281 n1, 312, 327, 389 o 3, 
392, 400 QD 1, 401, 404. 

Indor, s. Telinganah, 8S. Barar, 230, 
237. 

Indor, s. Tijarah, 8S. Agra, 96, 192. 

Indor{, s. Kalamb, 8. Barar, 285. 

Indréoti, see Endraoti. 

Indraparast, see Indrapat. 

Indrapat (rar. Indraparast) (town), 
S. Dihli, 278, 279, 288. 

Indraprastha (kingdom), 246 y 4, 
278 y 2, 286 n 1. 

Indri (Dastur), s. Saharanpur, S. 
Dihlf, 105. 

Indri, s. Saharanpur, S. Dihli, 105, 
291. 

Indus (or Sind) (river), 119 p 1, 121 
n 2, 246 n 8, 310, $10 n 2, 811, 311 9 
8, 323, 326, $326 9 2, 327 n 1,827 0 
8, 328, 830 n 2, $36 n 4, 387 nl, 
838, $81, 381 yp 2, 390 91, 392, 393 
p 2, 398, 401, 402 0 8. 

Indus Valley, 344 g 2. 

Inhér (var. Hanhér, Henhar), s. Lakh- 
nau, S. Audh, 94, 179. 

Ini (var. Eni, Jaini), s. Kalamb,, 5. 
Barér, 235. 

Irajpur, s. Multan, 8. Multan, 330. 

Trék (country), 2M, 265, 312, 344, 358 
p 1, 389, 394, 415 g 2. 

Iran (country), 115, 278, 300, 385. 

Trawati (var. Hydraotes) (river), 310. 

Irij, (var. Eraj) 8. Irij, S. Agra, 96, 
187. 

frij (sirkér), 8. Agra, 96, 160, 187. 

‘Isakhel (sarkér), S. Kabul, 393, 398 
p 2. 

‘Isgépur, 8. Beth Jalandhar, S. Léhor, 
317. 

Isauli, s. Lakhnau, S. Audh, 93, 177. 

Isha baléri, see Ishibéri. 


Isha Bryri (village), q Kashmir, 360 
p 2. 

Ishibéri (var. Ishabala . Kashmir, 
861, 361 n 2. 
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Iskardo, (in the Himalayas), 265 o 3. 
Isl4émabéd, see Islimabad. 
Islamabad (hill), S. Dihli, 280. 
Isl4mabad (var. I. Pakal), s. Dihli, S. 
Dihli, 104, 285. (np 4 
Islamabéd (village), 8S. Kashmir, 358 
Isl4émpur, see Khandoha I. (330. 
Islampar, s. Multan, S. Multan, 329, 
Isl4mpur Bhara, s. Sambhal, 8. Dihli, 
105, 289. | 
Islampur Darga, see Islimpur D. | 


Isl4mpur (Mohan), s. Chitor, S. Aj- 
mer, 102, 274. 

Isl4mpur (Rampur), s. Chitor, S. A)- 
mer, 102, 273. 

Islampur, s. Ranthambhor, §. Ajmer, 
102, 274. 

Islimabad, s. Beth Jalandhar, S. La- 
hor, 316. 

Islimabéd (var. Islamabad), 8. Sam- 
bhal, S. Dihli, 105, 290. 

Isltmpur Darga (var. Islampur, D.), 
s. Sambhal, S. Dihli, 105, 290. 

Ismailpur, s. Alwar, 8. Agra, 96, 191. 

Ismailpur (Bogla), s. Bogla, 8S. Beng: 
al, 134. 

Tsméailpur, s. Multan, S. Multan 329. 

Ismailpur, 8. Sulaimanabad, S. Beng- 
gal, 140. 

Ispahén (city), 381. 

Isracharaj, 8. Fatgabad, S. Bengal. 
132. 

Istalif, (village), S. Kabul, 408 n 5. 

Ita (hills in Sylhet), 124 yg 4. 

Itéwah, see Etawah. 

Itawah, s. Chanderi, S. Malwah, 201. 

It4wah (dastur), s. [t&éwah, S. Agra, 
96. 

Itchh (var. Inch), s. Kashmir, S. 
Kabul, 356, 368, 368. 

Itchh (II), s. Kashmir, S. Kabul, 369. 

Iwan Bosamer, s. Ranthambhor, S. 
Ajmer, 102, 274. 


J 


Jabdi, see Qe*harpur J. 
Jabudhadi, (var, Habudhadi, Jiudha- 


di, Jiudhkari, Jeodhery), s. Rachnau 
Duab, S. Lahor, $20. 

Jadar, see Jarar. 

Jadnagar, s. Godhré, S. Gujarat, 267. 

Jadwir, s. Sambhal, 8. Dihli, 105, 
290. 

Jael, see Chael. 

Jaes, (var. Jais), s. Manikpar, S. 
Allahabad, 90, 165. 

Jagannath, (temple), 127, 127 g 4, 128, 
129 n 1. 

Jagannathpur, s. Mahmadabad, S. 
Bengal, 133. 

Jagat, s. Sérath, S. Gujarat, 258. 

Jagat (or Dwarké), s. Badhilah, S. 
Gujarat, 239, 239 o 1, 244, 246 n 
5, 248, 280, no. 1. 

Jagdalik (town), 8. Kabul, 405 no 3. 

Jaghaki, see Chakhli. 

Jagi, see Hast Jate. 

Jagtan, s. Bayanwan, S. Agra, 189. 

Jahan Numa (place), S. Dibli, 279. 

Jahdsand, (var. Jasnad, Changadon). 
s. Barbakabad, S. Bengal, 137. 

Jahat, (var). Chahat, Jhet, Jhut), s. 
Sirhind, S. Dihli, 105, 296. 

Jahdi, see Parharpur J. 

Jahni, see Lakhi Chahni. 

Jahpjhun, see Fathpur Jhanjmun. 

Jabri, s. Pathri, S. Barar, 236. 

Jai Champa, s. Bahar, S. Bahar 154, 
154 on 1. 

Jaidar, s. Rohtas, 8. Bahar, 157. 

Jaini, see Ini. 

Jaintiya see Jesa. 

Jaipur, (var. Jeyptr) (town), S. 
Ajmer, 402 p 8. 

Jaipur, s. Narnalah, 8. Barér, 234. 

Jaipur, s. Sulaimandbad, 8. Bengal, 
140. 

Jair, s. Madikurug, 8S. Barar, 236. 

Jairampur, s. Parniyah, S. Bengal, 
134. 

Jais, see Jaes. 

Jaisalmer (fort) S. Ajmer, 271, 326. 

Jaisalmer, s. Bikaner, S. Ajmer, 267, 
277. 


Jaitpur, s. Sorath, S. Gujar at, : 258. 

Jaitwan, see Atiwan. 

Jaitwar, see Barra. 

Jajmau, (var. Jajmao), s. Korah, S. 
Allahabad, 90, 167. 

Jajnagar (town), 8. Orissa, 219, 219 
nl. 

Jajoi, (var. Jajoli), s. Raisin, S. 
Malwah, 111, 199. 

Jajoli, see Jajoi. 

Jajpur (town), S. Orissa, 219 y 1. 

Jakar, see Dab J. 

Jakar (var. Jarak), s. Tattah, S. 
Tattah, (Multan), 340. 

Jakdal, see Ganj. 

Jakéki, see Chakkhi. 

Jakesar, see Chakesar. 

Jakhal, (var. Jakhalpur), s. Tirhut, 
S. Bahar, 156. 

Jakhalpar, see Jakhal. 

Jakhar, s. Tirhut, S. Bahar, 156. 

Jakbli, see Chakkhi. 

Jakhrah (var. Jakbrah), s. Nagor, S. 
Ajmer, 102, 277. 

Jakram, s. Kumaon, S. Dihli, 289. 

Jalalabad (var. Jalalabas), s. Allaha- 
bad, S. Allahabad, 89, 158, 161. 

Jalalabad, s. Bari Daab, 8. Labor, 
318. 

Jalalabad, s. Bijégarh, S. Malwah, 
205. 

Jalalabad, s. Dihli, S. Dihli, 104, 286. 

Jalalabad (Berin-az-Panjnad), s. Di- 
palpur, 8. Multan, 118, 333. 

Jalalabéd, s. Jalandhar, 8. Léhor, 110. 
328. 

Jalalabad, S. Kabul, 391 n 5, 401, 405, 
405n 1&2. 

Jalalabad, s. Sambhal, S. Dihli, 105, 
290. 

Jalalabas, see Jal4labad (S. Allahabad’. 

Jalali s. Kol, S. Agra, 97, 186. 

Jalalia néla (river), 322 n 1. 

Jalalpur, see Dahlat J. 

Jalalpur, see Kirjhak J. 

Jalalpur, see Sawail J. 

Jalalpur,.s. Alwar, §. Agra, a 191. 
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Jalalpur (village), S. Lahor, 315 n 1. 
Jalalpur Balkhar (var. Jalalpur Hala- 
ka), s. Manikpur, S. Allahabad, 90, 
164. 
Jalalpur Raroth (var. J. Baraut, J. 
Barwat, J. Serét J. Seroot), s. Dihli, 
S. Dihli, 105, 286. 
Jalandhar, see Bét J. Duab. 
Jalandhar, s. Jalandhar, S. Lihor, 
110, 314 py 1 $16. 
Jalandhar (dastir) s. Jalandhar, S. 
Lahor, 110. 
Jalandhar, (var. Beth J.) (sarkar), S. 
Lahor, 110, 315, $28. 
Jalandhara, 312 yn 2 (6). 
Jalandhari, (Kangrah district), 313. 
Jalar, see Kard J. 
Jalastatha, 318 y 2 (39). 
Jalesar, s. Agra, S. Agra, 96, 183. 
Jalésar (town), s. Jalésar, S. Orissa, 
142. 
Jalesar (var. Jaleswar, Jéllasorc) 
(Sarkar), S. Orissa, 126, 142. 
Jaleswar, see Jalesar. 
Jalgaoy, s. Narnalah, S. Barar, 234. 
Jalmjun, see Fathpur. 
Jalna, see Galnah. 
Jalnahar, see Jhamahar. 
Jalod, s. Khandes, S. Khandes, 225. 
Jalodah (var. Jaloda), s. Raisin, S. 
Malwah, 112, 198. 
Jalor, S. Ajmer, 270, 271. 
Jalor, s. Sirohi, S. Ajmer, 239, 276. 
Jalpi, s. Narnalah, S. Barar, 234. 
Jam, see Sirsi J. 
Jamalpur, s. Hisar Firozah, S. Dihli, 
294. 
Jamandi, s. Kandahar, S. Kabul, 397. 
Jamari (var. Chamari), s. Batalah 
(Bari Duab), S. Lahor, 110, 318. 
Jambi Jumsi, see Jombasi. 
| Jamba, s. Jhalwaérah, S. Gujarat, 242. 
| Jambuji, s. Jhalwdrah, S. Gujarat, 
, +242. 
| Jambusar, see Jombas 
| Jamiawarah, s ‘Mandes *. Malwah, 
| 208. , 


4.4, 
Jara, s. Tattah, S. Tattah, (Multan), 


Jamkher, s. Kherlah, 8S. Barar, 234. 

Jammu (country), 347 9 8, 348 p 2, 
350 0 8, 351 n 2, 354 n 2, 355 g 4, 356 
p 3, 861 22, 363 g 3, 368 n 1, 383 g 1, 
387, 887 n 3, 389 pn 1, 893 yg 2. 

Jammi, (mountains), 347. 

Jammu,s. Rachanu Duab, S. Lahor, 
320. 

Jamna (var. Jumna, Jamuna), (river), 
120, 120 n 5, 121, 157, 158, 179, 180, 
181, 278, 279, 281, 286, 287, 291, 
305, 308 n 3. 

Jamnah (spring), S. Gujarat, 289, 
247. 


Jamner, s. Khandes, S. Khandes, 225. 

Jamod, s. Khaéndes, 8. Khaéndes, 222, 
224, 225. 

Jamsher, s. Multan (Berin-i-Panj- 
nad), S. Multan, 831. 

Jamshid (cave of), S. Kandahar, 394. 

Jamuna, see Jamna. 

Jamungaon, s. Nadot, S. Gujarat. 254. 

Janabak (var. Hatdpak, Handmak, 
Halbatak, Jandnak, Janak), s. 
Kherlah, S. Barar, 234. 

Janah, see Khari J. 

Janahghati, s. Udner, S. Bengal, 130. 

Janak, see Janabak. 

Jananak, see Janabak. 

Jandsu (var. Hainasi), s. Barbakabad, 
S. Bengal, 187. 

Jandlai, s. Barbakabéd, S. Bengal, 
137. 

Jandolah, s. Bhkkar, S. Multan, 334, 

Jangal, see Lakhi J. 

Janglf (var. Janhgal), see Lakahi J. 

Janjah, s. Sewista,n, §. Tattah (Mul- 
tan), 340. 

Janki, s. Sharifabads S. Bengal, 139. 

Jannatabad (sarkar), ree Lakhnauti. 

Jannatabad (or Gaur), s. Lakhnauti, 
§. Bengal, 122, 123, 131. 

Janor (var. Chitor, Tschinor, Chi- 
tore), 8. Bayanwan, 8S. Agra, 189. 
Jantor (var. #hitore, Tschetor), s. 

Pathri, S. Barar, 236. 
Jauwar, see ndwan. 


340. 

Jarak, see Jakar. 

Jarar (var. Jadar), s. Baha, S. Bahar, 
154, 

Jarayal, s. Tirbut, S. Bahar, 156. 

Jarhali,s. Bayanwan, 8. Agra, 189. 

Jariyah, s. Kimaon, 8. Dihli, 289. 

Jarjar, see Jarjiyah. 

Jarjiyah (var. Jarjar), s. Bari Daab, 
S. Lahor, 819. 

Jarodah, see Charodah. 

Jaror, (var. Kagbah J.), s. Kherlah, 
S. Barar, 238. 

Jasdan, see Jasdhon. 

Jasdhon, (var. Jasdan), s. Gohilwa- 
rah, S. Gujarat, 244. 

Jasdhon, (var. Jasdan), s. Sorath, S. 
Gujarat, 258. 

Jash (var. Habsh, Tajpuar), 8. Katak, 
S. Orissa, 144, 

Jasnad Bazu, see Chhandiya B. 

Jason Balakoti, s. Jalandhar, S. Lé- 
hor, $16. 

Jasora, (place), 313 g 2 (46). 

Jaspur, see Sahajgar. 

Jasnad, see Jahasand. 

Jasrota, s. Rachnau Dadb, §. Lahor, 
320. 

Jastan Bazu (var. Chetan B., Chain 
B., Chytun B.), s. Mabmudabad, 8. 
Bengal, 133. 

Jat, see Al J. 

Jatai, see Ratai J. 

Jatgar, (var. Jatkar, Hankar, 
Chankar, Jutker), s. Barf Duab, 8. 
Lahor, 318. 

Jati, see Hast J. 

Jatid, s. Kherlah, S. Barar, 283. 

Jatkar, see Jatgar. 

Jatoi, 8. Bhakkar, S. Multan, 334. 

Jaukajri, s. Bhadrak, 8. Orissa, 143. 

Jauli, s. Saharanpur, 8. Dibli, 105, 
292. 

Jaun, s. Hajkan, s. Tattah (Multan), 
340. 

Jaund, s. Rohtas, 8S. Bahar, 157. 
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Jaunpur (sarkar), S. Allahabad, 89, 
157, 160 163, 266, 307, 309. 

Jaunpur (town), S. Allahdébad, 158, 
159, 169, 169 g 3, 170, 170 o 6. 

Jaunpur, (Haveli), s. Jaunpar, S. 
Allahabad, 89, 163. 

Jaunpur, s. Jaunpur, S. Allahabad, 
89, 163, 218, 219, 220. 

Jaurasi, s. Saharanpur, S. Dibli, 105, 
292. 

Java (country), 123 g 4. 

Jawan, s. Kumaon, S. Dihli, 289. 

Jawara, see Chadar. 

Jaxartes, (river), 119 g 1, 399 g 2. 

Jayanti, (place), 318, y 2 (21). 

Jazethi, see Chakhli. 

Jech (Duab), see Jenhat. 

Jech (or Chenhat) Dudb, (sarkar), 
S. Lahor, $21. 

Jechna, (Duab) see Jenhat. 

Jedibariya, (var. Chandibariya), s. 
Mahmadabad, S. Bengal, 138. 


Jediya, s. Mahmudabad, S. Bengal, 


133. 
Jekri, s. Bijagarh, S. Malwah, 205. 
Jellasore, see Jalesar (S. Orissa). 
Jenhat Dudb (var. Jhat, Chhat, 
Chenhat, Jech), 8. Lahor, 311. 
Jeodhery, see Jabudhadi. 
Jeora, s. Beth Jalandhar, S. Lahor, 
316. 


Jeran (var. Jiran), 8s. Chitor, S. 
Ajmer, 102, 274. 

Jerusalem, 403. 

Jesa (var. Jaintya, Chaintar, 
Tschena), s. Silhat, S. Bengal, 139. 

Jesar (Rasulpur), s. Khalifatabad, S. 
Bengal, 134. 

Jetanpur (village), s. Pathri, S. 
Barar, 230. (276. 


Jetaran, s. Jodhpur, S. Ajmer, 102, 


Jetgarh, s. Kanauj, S. Malwah, 200, 


Jetha, (var. Chéla, Tschetia), s. 
Kanauj, S. Malwah, 200. 

Jethri, see Jhatri. 

Jetpur,s. Ranthambhor, 8. Ajmer, 
102, 275. 


Jewar, s. Dihli, S. Dihli, 104, 286. 

Jeypur, see Jaipur. 

Jhag (var. Jhdk), s. Ajmer, 8. aise: 
102, 273. 

Jhéin, s. 
102, 275. 

Jhajhar, s. Dehli, S. Dihli, 104, 286. 

Jhajhar (dastar), s. Dihli, 8S. Dihli, 
104. 

Jhajhon, s. Chanderi, S. Malwah, 202. 

Jhak see Jhag. 

Jhakwar, s. Mandlaer, S. Agra, 190. 

Jhélabarhé, 5. Abmadabéd,_ S. 
Gujarat, 253. 

Jhalawah, s. Ranthambbor, S. Ajmer, 
102, 275. 

Jhalawar, see Jhalawarah. 

Jhaélawarah, (var. Jhélwarah, Jhala- 
war), s) Ahmadabad, 8. Gujarat, 
242, 249, 253. 

Jhalod, s. Godhra, 8. Gujarat, 258. 

Jhaloda, s. Gwaliyar, S. Agra, 187. 

Jhalotar, (var. Jahalotar), s. Lakh- 
nau, S. Audh, 93, 178. 

Jhala, s. Sambhal, S. Dihli, 105, 290. 

Jhalwarah, see Jhalawarah. 

Jhamahar, (var. Jalnahar, Djalnahar), 
s. Kanauj, S. Mélwah, 200. 

Jhamrawat (var. Jhimrawat),  s. 
Tijarah, S. Agra, 96, 193. 

Jhandi, see Parhérpur J. 

Jhanjhanah, see Jhinjhanah. 

Jhénjhmer, (port), S. Gujarat, 244, 
249. 

Jhanjmun, see Fathpur J. 

Jharah (fort), S. Gujarat, 250. 

Jhargon, s. Chanderi, S. Mélwah, 202. 

Jhark, see Chark. 

Jharsa, (var. Jharsah), s. Dihli, S. 
Dihli, 104, 286. 

Jhat, see Jenhat. 

Jhatanawi, s. Raisin, 
112, 199. 

Jhatar, see Chhatrah. 


Ranthambhor, 8. Ajmer, 


S. Malwah, 


Jhatra, see Chhatrah' 
| Shatri, (var. Jethri)xy Sorath, S. 


Gujarat, 258. 


Jhelum (river), S. Lahor, 311 no 1. 
815 a 1, 822 g 1, 328, 825 y 2, 326, 
326 n 2, 355 n 1, 364 0 3, 865 o 1, 
390 n 4. 

Jhelum (town), §. Lahor, 328 n 8. 

Jhimrawat, see Jnamrawat. 

Jhinjhanah, s. Dihli, S. Dihli, 104, 
286. 

Jhinjhuwarah, s. Jhalwarah, S. Guja- 
rat, 242. 

Jhojeon (var. Jhojean), s. Narnol, 
S. Agra, 97, 194. 

Jhojean, see Jhojeon. 

Jhusi, see Hadiahbas. 

Jibhal (Bhimbhar), 8. Kashmir, 34/7, 
p 2. 

Jihat, see Al J. 

Jijat, s. Gagron, 8. Malwah, 209. 

Jilan, see Khutlan. 

Jimah Chatah (var. Chimah C.), s. 
Sialkot, (Rachnau Duab), S. Lahor, 
110, $20. 

Jina, see Chari Champa. 

Jind, s. Higér Firozah, S. Dihli, 
105, 29+. 

Jiran, see Jéran. 

Jirbesha, s. Kandahar, S. Kabul, 394, 
p 4. 

Jiriya Baza, see Chhandiya, B. 


- Jiadhadi, see Jabadhadi. 


Jiadhary, see Jabugdadi. 

Jiyarakhi, s. Mabmudabad, S. 
Bengal, 183. . 

Joasah, s. Chanderi, S. Malwah, 202. 

Jobnair, (var. Jobner, Jotirah, Joner, 
Jonerah, Zunbara), s. Ajmer, S. 
Ajmer, 102, 278. 

Jobnathnagar (town), 8. Lahor, 311, 
p 2. 

Jobner, see Jobnair. 

Jodhpur, s. Jodhpur, 8. Ajmer, 102, 
270, 271, 271 a 7, 276, 402 n 8. 

Jodhpur (dastur), s. Jodhpur, S. Aj- 
mer, 102. . 

Jodhpur, (Havgf), s. Jodhpir, S. Aj- 
mer, 276. 

Jodhpur (sarkar), §. Ajmer, 102, 276. 
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Jogidiya, s. Sonargaoy, S. Bengal, 
138. 

Johila (river), 150, id. note 1. 

Joka, s. Barbakabad, S. Bengal, 137. 

Jomér (var. Chamar, Chopar), s. 
Kherlah, S. Barar, 234. 

Jombasi (var. Jambi Jumsi, Jambu- 
sar), s. Jhalwarah, S. Gujarat, 242. 

Jonér, see Jobnair. 

Jonérah, see Jobnair. 

Jorasi, see Jaurasi. 

Jorpuri, see Kuli Bazar. 

Jorsingar, s. Chanderi, S. Malwah, 
202. 

Jotirah, see Jobnair. 

Jud (hill), 8. Lahor, 405 n 2. 

Jughely, see Chakhni. 

Jughucky, see Chakhki. 

Juidhari, see Jabudhadi. 

Jui Khatiban, S. Kabul (stream), 
404, 

Jai Pul-i-Mastan (stream), S. Kabul, 
404. 

Jumlah, see Barin J. 

Jumna, see Jamna. 

Janaghati, s. Udnér, S. Bengal, 130. 

Janahgarh, s. Sorath, S. Gujarat, 
244, 245, 245 n 1, 246 n 1. 

Jushkapur, (town), S. Kashmir, 356 
23. 

Jutker, see Jatgar. 

Juwainah, s. Saran, 8S. Bahar, 156. 

Jwalamukhi (var. Jawdlamukhi), 813 

—g 2, (5), 814 n 1. 
Jytewan, see Atiwan. 


K 
Kabar, s. Bahar, S. Bahar, 154. 
Kabar, s. Sambhal, S. Dihli, 105, 290. 
Kabazpur, s. Sulaimanabad, 8. Bengal, 
140. 


Kabir, see Dahlak-el-K. 

Kabra}, see Sripat Kiraj. 

Kakul, see Shah K. . 

Kabul (city), S. Kabul, 220 n 5, 347, 
391 n 5, 393, 394, 400 n 1, 408, 408 
n 3, 403 n 4, 408 p 5, . 
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Kabnl, Little, S. Kébul, 399 n 1. 

Kabul river, S. Kabul, 311 n 8, 392, 
399 nil, 40ln1, 405 n 1, 405 n 2, 
405 n 35, 408 n 2. 

Kabul (sirkar), S. Kabul, 898 to 414. 

Kabul (Sabah), 115, 115 n 3, 175 y 2, 
271 n7, 309, 8l1ln 3, 8312, 3388 n 1, 


Kadsu (var. Garsn), 8. Bhadrak, § 
Orissa, 148. 


| Kadwéhah, s. Bayanwin, 8. Agra, 


189. 
Kadwan, s. Purniyah, 8. Bengal, 184. 
Kadwari (var. Ladwari), s. Tirhut, 8. 
Bahar, 157. . 


347, 867 n 3, 871 n 6, 390 n 1, 392, | Kafiristén, 390 g 3, 392 n 2, 398 yn 6, 


393, 398 no 6, 399, 401 y 1,401 0 


406 on 1. 


4, 404, 405, 406 n 2, 407 n 4, 408, | Kafurdiya, s. Udner, S. Bengal, 180. 


410, 410, n 1, 412, 418, 414, 414 n 2. 

Kabalah (var. Lakhi Kabulah), s. Di- 
palpur (Beth Jalandhar Duab), S. 
Multan, 113, 332. 

Kabulah (var. Lakhi Kabulah) s. Di- 
palpur (Birdn-i-Panjnad), S. Mul- 
tan, 333. 

Kabulpur, s. Ghoraghat, S. Bengal, 
136. 

Kach, see Khach. 

Kachadkot, s. Sind Sagar Duab, S. 
Lahor, 324, 324 pn 2. 

Kachandan, see Kachhandu. 

Kachh (Bay of), S. Gujarat, 245 n 5, 
248 nl. 

Kachh (var. Cutch), (State), S. Guja- 
rat, 244, 248 n 4, 249 n 2, 250. , 
Kachb, s. Sambhal, S. Dihli, 105, 290. 
Kachh, Little (var. Cutch), 8. Guja- 

rat, 250. 

Kachh, Ran (Runn) of, (var. Cutch), 
S. Gujarat, 246 y 8, 249. 

Kachhandan, see Kachhandu. 

Kachhandua (var. Kachandan, Kachh- 
andan), s. Lakhnau, S. Audh, 94, 
179. 

Kachhi, see Kawa K. 

Kacbhi, see Khach. 

Kachla, s. Udner, S. Bengal, 130. 

Kadgdéud (var Gadwarah, Gnudawed), 
s. Ranthanbor, 8. Ajmer, 102, 275. 

Kadi (var. Kawi, Kari), s. Bahroch, 
S. Gujarat, 243, 255. 

Kadim, see Bazari K. 

Kadroalah (var. Kadrola), s. Chan- 
deri, S. Malwah, 202. 

Kadrola, see Kadroélah. 


Kagalwala, 8. Kabul, 401 g 2. 

Kahan, s. Sewistan, 8S. Tattah (Mul- 
tan), 340. 

Kahar see Akhar. 

Kahar (var. Kear, Kyar), s. Nadot, 
S. Gujarat, 254. 

Kaharéor, s. Multan (Birin-i-Panjnad), 
S. Multan, $31. | 
Kéhérwana, s. Bazoha, S. Bengal, 137. 
Ksheod (var. Somandi, Kandl), s. 

Bayanwan, S. Agra, 189. 

Kaher, see Kaldeh Kehar. 

Kahlaparah, see Khalapara. 

Kahlor, s. Berin-i-Panjnad, S. Lahor, 
$25. 

Kahlor, (hills), S. Lahor, 310. 

Kahrigurram, see Karhatba Kuram. 

Kahrér, (var. Khardar), s. Multan, 
(Bét Jdélandhar Duab), S. Multan, 
329. 

Kahtoni, (var. Kheloli), s. Mandlaer, 
S. Agra, 190. 

Kahwién, s. Sind Sagar Duab, S. 
Léahor, 324. 

Kahwar (var. Khora, Khawa), 
(Thana), s. Tijarah, S. Agra, 96, 
193. (2. 

Kailas (hill), 121 n 2, 310 g 2, 318, g 

Kaiman, s. Bhadrak, S. Orissa, 143. 

Kaimur hills, 157 g 8. 

Kai-pim-fou (city in China), 118 g 3. 

Kairanah, (var. Kéranah), s. Sahéran- 
pur, 8. Dihli, 105, 292. 

Kairanah, (Dastur), s. Sahaéranpur, S. 
Dibli, 105. . 

Kaithal, (var. Kethal) irhind, S. 
Dihli, 105, 296. 


Kajharah, s. Baydnwén, 8. Agra, 
189. 

Kajhodah, s. Irij, 8. Agra, 96, 188. 

Kakan, see Khéra K. 

Kakapur, (village), s. Kashmir, 356, 
23. 

Kakhari, see. Khakhari. 

Kakhénmar, see Khakhopmar. 

Kakori, s. Lakhnau, S. Audh, 93, 
178. 

Kakreji, s. Pattan, S. Gujarat, 254. 

Kakri, see Khakhari. 

Kakron, (var. Gdgron) (Sarkar), S. 
Malwah, 112, 209. 

Kakron, see Gdgron. 

Kalabagh, S. Kabul, 401 n 2. 

Kalan, s. Bahroch, 8. Gujarat, 255. 

Kalamadhara, $13 y 2 (28). 

Kalamb (var. Kallam), (Sarkar), S. 
Barar, 232, 235. 

Kalamb (var. Kallam Kasbah K.), s. 
Kalamb S. Barar, 229, 2365. 

Kalumbuh Niri, s. Basim, 8. Baréar, 
235. 

Kalanah, see Chal K. 

Kalang Dandput, (Sark4r), 8. Orissa, 
126, 144. 

Kalanor, (var. Kalanar), s. Batalah, 
(Bari Duadb), S. Labor, 110, $19. 

Kélapand, (var. Kalapind) s. Léhor, 
(Rachnau Daaby 8. Lahor, 110, 
321. 

Klara, s. Sétgaon, S. Bengal, 141. 

Kalat, s. Kandahér, S. Kabul, 394. 

Kalét Banjérah, s. Kandahér, S. 
Kabul, 393, $97. 

Kalaét Barluk see Kalat Tartuk. 

Kalat Tartuk, (var. K. Barluk, K. 
Turak, Kala Yastarluk), s. Kanda- 
har, S. Kabul, 898. 

Kal&t Turak, see Kalaét Tartuk. ([K. 

Kalauri, (var. Kanauri), see Fathpur 

Kala Yastarlak, see Kalat Tartuk. 

Kalbah, s. Multan, (Rachnan Duab), 
Ss. Matis, 

Kalbhalak, @@Sind Sagar Daab, S. 

Lahor, 324. 
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8. Léhor, 111. 


S. Lahor, 405 pn 2. 


Kaligae Kothiya, s. Barbakabid, S. 


Bengal, 137. 

Kalighat, 318, y 2 (19). 

| Kélikatta, (Calcutta), s. Satgéon, S. 
Bengal, 141. 

| Kali Mahal, s. Mahmiudabad, S. 
Bengal, 133. 


Kalinga, see Tri K. 
| Kalinga (country), 280 g 1. 
| Kélinjar (fort), S. Allahabad, 158, 
159. 
| Kalinjar (Sarkar), S. Allahabad, 90, 
160, 166. 
Kalinjar, s. Kalinjar, S. Allahabad, 
90, 166. 
K4lipitha, 313 p 2 (19). 
K4li Sind, (river), 195. 
| Kaliyddah (village), 8. Malwah, 196. 
| Kéliyanpur, §. Mahmiadsbad, S§. 
Bengal, 188. 
| Kaliyénpur, s. Saran, 8. Bahar, 156. 
Kallam, see Kalamb. 
Kalméni (territory), S. Tattha, 337. 
' Kalnaki, see Lakhi Kalnarki. 
| Kalnérki, see Lakhi K. 
K4lpi (Sarkar) Sitgra, 97, 160, 184. 
| Kalpi (Dastar), s. Kélpi, 8. Agra, 
| 699. 
| Kélpi (Haveli), s. Kélpi, 8. Agra, 
| 97, 184. 
Kalpi (Kasba), s. Kalpi, S. Agra, 
| 97, 179, 181, 808. 
Kamagiri, (var. Kamékhya), $313 y 2 
(17). 
Kamah, see Buluk-i-K. 
Kémah, s. Sahar, 8. Agra, 96, 195. 
Kémakhya (in Kamrup), 313, 313 p 
2 (17). 
Kamala, s. Lakhnauti, 8. Bengal, 131. 
Kamalah, see Hoshyér K: 
l 


Kamargion, s. Gawil, 8. Bardr, 282. . 


Kambar (village), s. Kashmir, 8. 


Kabul, 361, 


Kal Bhelak (K. Bhalak), s. Hazéarah, 


| Kaldeh Kehar (var. Kuller Kaher), 


Kambar Ver, s. Kashmir, 8. Kabul, 
347, 

Kambat, s. Sind Sagar Diab, 8. 
Lahor, 324. 

Kumbhéyat, s. Abmadabad, 
Gujarat, 239, 241, 345 n 6, 253. 

Kambuva (town), s. Kashmir, 356 p 3. 

Kameh (Balak of), S. Kabul, 406 p 1. 

Kameh (river), S. Kabul, 892 g 2. 

Kampil, s. Kanauj, S. Agra, 185. 

Kampur (village), s. Kashmfr, S. 
Kabul, 356 g 8. 

Kamraj, s. Kashmir, 8S. Kabul, 365, 
365 9 1, 367, 371, 381. 


8. 
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‘ 
1 


Kamraj (division) s. Kashmir, S. 


Kabul, 868, 370. 

Kamraj (village), s. 
K&bul, 313. 

Kanmrej, s. Surat, S. Gujarat, 257. 

Kamrup (country), 117,117 n 2, 218, 
313. 

Kamté (country), 117. 

Kamukharah, s. Mandléer, S. Agra, 
190. 

Kamyagrama, $18 g 2 (23). 

Kanah, see Khattah. 

Kanakjok, s. Udner, S. Bengal, 130. 

Kanak Sakhar, 3. Ghoraghat, S. 
Bengal, 136. 

Kananda, see Kiratpur K. 

Kanar, see Kenar. 

Kanfrak (temple), 128 yn 4 129 n 2. 

Kanauj, (Sarkar) S. Agra, 96, 160, 
170, 171, 179, 184, 261, 262, 271, 
271 o 1, 271 p 7, 300, 371 n 6, 382. 

Kanauj (Dastir), s. Kanauj, S. Agra, 
96 


Kanauj (Haveli), s. Kanauj, S. Agra, 
96, 185. 

Kanauj (town), S. Agra, 169 n 8, 181, 
280 n 2, 345. 

Kanauj (Sarkar), s. Malwah, 199. 

Kanaulah, s. Bayénwan, S. Agra, 
189. 

Kanaur, see Khawar. 

Kanauri, see Futhpur Kalauri. 

Kanchi, 318 p 2 (27). 

7 


Kashmir, S. 


ee 


ee ee — 


Kandahar (Sarkér), S. Kabul, $37, 
346, 347, 881, 386, 390 n 1, 393, 
394, 396, 397, 398, 404, 408. 

Kandahér, s. Kandahar, §. Kabul, 
394, 394 n 2, 395, 396, 397, 398, 400, 
402, 402 g 8. 

Kandal, see Kidal. 

Kandaliya, _ s. 
Bengal, 133. 

Kandaliya, s. Satgaon, S, Bengal, 141. 

Kandarki (var. Kundarki), s. Sam- 
bhal, S.Dihli, 105, 290. 

Kandhad, see Khandwah. 

Kandhar, see Narainpur. 

Kandhlah, see Kandlah. 

Kandi, see Siriya K. 

Kandibari, s. Ghoraghat, §. Bengal, 
136. 

Kandi Nawi, s. Mabmiadabad, S. 
Bengal, 133. 

Kandlah (var. Kandghlah), s. Dihli, 
S. Dihli, 104, 287. 

Kandolhé, see Kandolné. 

Kandolna (var. Kandolha Gandoln§&), 
s. Sorath, S. Gujarat, 244, 258. 

Kanel (var. Khanel, Khampal, Keh- 
nayl, Kebl), s. Ujjain, S. Malwah, 
112, 198. 

Kanges (Ta‘lluk 'Parmanand), 
Khalifatabad, S. Bengal, 134. 
Kangra (Panjab Hifis), 308 n 1, 310 

p 6, 366 n 1. 

Kangrah, s. Bari Diab, S. Léhor, 
319. 

Kangrah, s. Chanderi, S. Malwah, 
202. 

Kangrah (town), S. Léhor, 312, 314 
pl. 

Kanhar, s. Sérangpur, S. Malwah, 
204. 

Kanhpur, see Khanpur. 

Kanhtal (var. Gdtral, Gautnal), s. 
Ghoraghat, S. Bengal, 136. 


Kaniguram, S. Kabul, 4@] n 2. 
Kashmir, 


Mahmiudabéd,_ S8. 


8. 


Kanishkapura (town), 
S. Kabul, 356 n 3. 
Kanit, see Kant, 


Kanjéwar, see Bahat K. 

Kanjrah, s. Lakhnau, s. Audh, 93. 
178. 

Kanka, see Badner K. 

Kankar, see Kathar. 


Kankhari (var. Khankari), s. Sam- . 


bhal, S. Dihlf, 105, 290. 

Kanki, see Raépur K. 

Kankroli (or Hajnagar), Udaipur 
State, 278 pn 7. 

Kanodah, s. Narnol, S. Agra, 97, 194. 

Kanodah (Dastur), s. Narnol, S. 
Agra, 97. 

Kandl, see Kaheod. 

Kanor, see Kator. 

Kéanorf (var. Kanweri), (town), 8. 
Agra, 182. 

Kénori, s. Nérnol, S. Agra, 97, 194. 

Kanpal (var. Kampil), 8s. Kanauj, S. 
Agra, 96, 185. 

Kanpour (town), S. Multdn, 326 g 1. 

Kapror, see Kazor. 

Kan¢ (var. Kéanit), 8. Badaon, S. 
Dihlf, 104, 289. 

Kantat (village), S. Allahabéd, 158. 

Kantat, (var. Kantit), s. Allahabad, 
8. Allahabad, 89, 161. 

Kant Barha, s. Panar, 8. Barér, 233. 

Kénti s. Irij, S. Agra, 96, 188. 

Kankot (fort), S. Gujarat, 250. 

Kanuwahan, (vat Kaon Wahan), s. 
Batélah (Bari Dudb), S. Léhor, 110, 
319. 

Kanweri, see Kanori. 

Kanya Kubja (Kanayj), 280 n 2. 

Ka&onru (country), 117. 

Kaoyn Wihan, see Kanawahan. 

Kaparthala (State), S. Lahor, 310 
23. 

Kara, see Bath K. 

Karaébigh, s. Kandahar, 8S. Kabul, 
398. 

Karachi (town), 337 g 1, 344 g 2. 

Karah (hills), S. Tattuh, 337, 337 p 
4 


Karai, a 2 s. Jalesar, 8. Orissa, 
142. 


90 


Kéraj, see Ta‘alluk Sripat Kfrsj. 
Karak, see Hazérah Karlak. 
Karakat, see Kirakat. 
Karakorum (city), 118 o 3. 


| Karal (var. Kharal), s. Dipalpur, 


(Rachnau Dudb), S. Multén, 118, 

333. 

Karamnaga (river), 151, 151 o 1. 
Karan, see Keran. 
Karanda (var. Goranda), s. Lakhnan, 

S. Audh, 94, 179. 

Karandah (var. Karendah), s. Gazi- 

pur, 8. Allahabéd, 90, 162. 
Kaéranja, s. Gawil, S. Bardr, 282. 
Kéranja Assy, see Kéranja Bibi. 
Karanja Bibi, (var. T. Pati, 

Assi), s. Gawil, S. Barar, 232. 
Karanja Pati, see Karanja Bibi. 
Karanjgion, s. Gawil, 8. Barar, 232. 
Karankher, s. Narnalah, 8. Barir, 

234. 

Karanpur, s. Bahar, S. Bahar, 154. 
Kardoli, s. Kanauj, S. Agra, 96, 185. 
Karar, see Mandgaon K. 

Kararah, see Karyat K. 

Karari, s. Basim, S. Barar, 235. 

Karari, s. Karrah, S. Allahabad, 90, | 

168. | 
Karari Dharari, see Garidhari. 

Karath, s. Madikurug, S. Barar, 236. 
Karatoya, 313 n 2 (34). 

Karbari, see Karnari. 

Karbast, see Kohat. 

Kardaha, s. Barbakébad, S. Bengal, 

137. 

Kardhan, see Karohan. 
Kard Jalar, s. Jalandhar, S. Lahor, 

110. 

Karenda, see Karandah. 
Kargaon, s. Sharifabéd, S. Bengal, 

140. (199. 
Kargarh, s. Raisin, 8. Malwah, 112, 
Kargon (village), S. Kashmir, 365. 
Karhali, s. Sarangpur, S. Malwah, 

204. 

Karhar (var. Karkar), s. Tattah, 5. 

Tattah (Multan), 340. 


G. 
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Karharah, s. Bayanwan, 8. Agra, 189. Karor, (var. Garvar Kadaud), s. 


Karhari, s. Sarangpur, S. Mélwah, 
204 


Karhatba Kuram (var. Kharigaram, | ; 
_Karpah (var. Carrapa), (pass), 8S. 


Karsi-Kuram, Karmatkaram, Keh- 
rigurram, Karnikuram), 8. Gawil, 
S. Barar, 282. 

Karhera, (var. Ghaserah), s. Tijérah, 
8. Agra, 96, 198. 

Kari, see Kadi. 

Kari, s. Ahmadabad, 8. Gujarat, 258. 

Kart, 8. Gujarat, 242. 

Kari (var. Gharf), s. Rohtas (Jech 
Dadb), 8. Léhor, 110, 322. 

Kariali (var. Kariyali), s. Rohtas 
(Jech Diab), S. Lahor, 110, $22. 

Kariyat Dostpur, see Karyat D. 

Kariydt Mendhah, see Karyat, M. 

Kariyat Mitta, see Karyat Matti. 

Kariyat Pali, see Karyat P. 

Kariyat Soéthah, see Karyat Swetah. 

Karjan (river), S. Gujarat, 251 3. 

Karkar, see Karhar. 

Karkéraon, see Kharkhiraon. 

Karkot, see Kotgir. 

Karlak, see Hazarah K. 

Karmata, 313 p 2 (44). 

Karmat Karam, see Karhatba Ku- 
ram. 

Karman, see Himmat Khan K. 

Karna (village), s. Kashmir, S. Ka- 
bul, 367. 

Karnal, s. Dihli, §. Dihli, 104, 287, 
293 n S. 

Karnélah, see Hoshiar K. 

Karnari (or Sania) (var. Karbari), s. 
Rachnau Duaab, s. Lahor, 321. 

Karnij, see Kran). 

Karnikuram, see Karhatba Kuram. 

Karodah, s. Surat, §. Gujarat, 257. 

Karohan (var. Gardhan, Kardhan), 
s. Kashmir. §. Kabul, 371. 

Karohi (var. Kerauli), 8s. Jalesar, S. 
Orissa, 143. 

Karolah, s. Kanauj, S. Malwah, 200. 

Karonda (var. Kirandef, Girdpadai), 
(village) 5. Khandes, 226. 


—_———— 


Ranthambhor, S. Ajmer, 102, 275. 
Karori,s H4jkén, 8. Tattah (Multan), 
340 


Kabul, 401, 401 p 1. 

Karrah (sirkaér), §. Allahabad, 90, 160, 
167. 

Karrah (Baldah-i) s. Karrah, S. Al- 
lahébad, 90, 168, 305. 

Karrah (Haveli) s. Karrah, 8. Al- 
lahabad, 90, 167 p 2, 168. 

Karsi Kuram, see Karhatba Kuram. 

Karson, see Késo6n. 

Karwalah, see Laroalah. tae 

Karyat Bébil (var. K. Bel, K. Banel, 
K. Bahel), s. Gawil, S. Baraér, 232, — 

Karyat Baéhél, see Karyét Bébil. 

Karyat Banel, see Karyat Babil. 

Karyat Bari, s. Gawil, 8. Barér, 232. 

Karyat Bel, see Karyat Babil. 

Karyat Dostpur (var. Kariyat D.), s. 
Jaunpur, S. Allahabdd, 89, 164. 

Karyat Kararah, (var. Kiryét K.), s. 
Manikpur, 8. Allahabad, 90, 165. 

Karyat Khudawand Khan, s. Telin- 
ganah, S. Barar, 237. . 

Karyat Matta, (var. Kariyat Mitta), 
s. Jaunpur, S. Allahabad, 89, 164. 

Karyat Menghab, s. Jaunpur, S. 
Allahabad, 89, 16. 

Karyat, Paegah (var. Kiryat P.), s. 
Manikpur, S. Allahabad, 90, 165. 
Karyét Pala, s. Gawil, 8. Baraér, 2382. 
Karyét Pali, (var. Kariyaét P.), s. 
Ghazipar, S. Allahabad, 90, 162. 
Karyat Rae Sama, s. Sirhind, S. 

Dihli, 105, 296. 
Karyat Rajor, s. Narnalah, 8. Barar, 
234, | 
Karyat Sherpur, s. Gawil, S. Barar, 
232. - 
Karyat, Swetah (var. K. Soethah), s. 
Jaunpur, S. Allahabad, 89, 164. 
Karanja, s. Gawil, S. ar, 232. 
Kasai, (ta‘alluk), s. aghat, S. 
Bengal, 136. 
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Kasar, s. Nagirpur, S. Tattah (Mul- | Kasibah (fort), 5. Katak, S. Orissa, 
tan,) 341. , 144, 

Kasérgaon, s. Tajpur, S. Bengal, 135. | Kasijora, s. Jalesar, S. Orissa, 142. 

Kagbah Baligaon, s. Gawil, S. Barér, | Kasim Ali, see Kot K. Ali. 


232. | Kasindth (ta‘allok), s. Khalifatabad, S. 
Kagbah Barigdon, s. Narnalah, S. | Bengal, 134. 

Barar, 234. Kasli, s. Nagor, S. Ajmer, 102, 277. 
Kagbah Bistgaon see K. Hatgaon. Kdsmira, 813 g 2 (4). 
Kasbah Hastgion, see Hatgaoy. Kasnah, s. Dihli, S. Dihli, 104, 287. 


Kagbah Hatgéon (var. K. Nitgnon, 
K. Hastgaou, K. Hastgaon, K. 
Bistgaon), s. Narnalah, S. Barar, 


Kasodiya, s. Fatbabad, 8. Bengal, 132. 
Kasranj, see Kran). 
Kasraod, s. Bijagarh, S. Malwah, 200. 


234, Kasroz, see Kazor. 
Kagbah Jaror, s. Kherlah, S. Barar, | Kagur, s. Haibatpur, (Bari Daab), S. 
233. Léhor, 110, 319. 
Kasbah Kalamb, see Kalamb. Kaswar, s. Banaras, S. Allahabad, 
Kagbah Kallam, see Kalamb. 89, 162, 


Kagbah Kherah, s. Gawil, S. Barar, 
232. 

Kagbah Nitgnon, see K. Hatgaon. 

Kagbah Postah, s. Gawil, S. Barar, 


Katak (var. K. Banaras) (Sarkar), S. 
Orissa, 126, 148, 311 yg 3. 

Katak Banaras, s. Katak, §. Orissa, 
126, 144, 311 y 8. 


232. Katar, see Kator. 
Kasbah Seralaé,s. Gawil, S. Barar, | Katdérah, see Kiyara Sundar. 
232 Katarmal Bazi, s. Bazoha, S. Bengal, 


Kasbah Sarah, see Sarah. 138. 
Kashghar (country), 311, 365, 390, | Katehar, s. Banaras, S. Allahabad, 

404 n 5. 162. (131. 
Kashgar (Chitral), (var. Kashkar), | Kathachdpa, s. Lakhnauti, S. Bengal, 

S. Kébul, 391, 391, n 2. Kathae, s. Kashmir, 363 g 1. 
Kashipur, s. Udner, S. Bengal, 130. Kathar (var, Kankar), s. Sorath, S. 
Kashkar, see Kaskgar. Gujarat, 258. 

Kashkar, S. Kabul, 391 y 2, 392. Kather, see Kher. 
Kashmir (Sirkér,) 8. Kabul, 810, 310 | Kathgarh, s. Udner, S. Bengal, 190. 

n 7, 311, 312, 318, 348, 847, 347 n | Kathi, see Balas K. 

3, 348, 348 gp 1, 351, 351 n 2, 852 n 1, | Kathiawar (country), 289 o 1, 241 2, 
354 0 2, 354 n 8, 356 gp 3, 858 n 2, 243 yg 5, 247 n 1, 247 n 4, 247 go, 
358 gn 3, 358 n 4, 362 g 4, 363 n 5, 248 yn 3, 248 yn 4, 249 pn 2, 250 g 2. 
363, 365 p 1, 366 pn 4, 368, 371, 371 | Kathiydri, s. Purniah, S. Bengal, 134. 
n 6, 877g 1, 379 g 4, 380, 381 n 2, | Kathla (var. Katihla), s. Gorakhpur, 
383, 384, 385, 386, 387, 387 n 1, 388 S. Audh, 93, 176. 

n 1, 388 p 2, 389, 389 n 1, 389 n 3, | Kathohéh, s. Rachnau Diab, S. La- 
390, 390 n 2, 390 n 4, 391 g 2. hor, $21. 

Kashmir, s. Saran, S. Bahar, 156. Kathot, see Khatot. 

Kasi, (Benares), town, S. Allahabad, | Katibahra, s. Bahar, S. Bahar, 154. 
158. yr Katihlé, see Kathla. 

Kasia or fe Regio), (coun- } Katikpur, s. Sonargaon, S. Bengal, 
try), 391 2. 139. 
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Katjuri (river), S. Orissa, 127 y 1. Kekri, s. Ajmer, S. Ajmer, 102, 273. 
Katoli, see Khatoli. Kélukhari (city), (Kelakahri?) S. 
Kator (var. Kior, Kanor, Katur, Ki- Dihli, 279. 

nor, Katér, Kunar), S. Kabul, 390, | Kemias, s. Kumaon, S. Dihli, 289. 


390 n 8, 391, 392, 406. Ken (river), 157, 166, 
Katsél,s Satgaon, S. Bengal, 141. Kenah, see Ganah. 
Katur, see Kator. Kenar (var. Kanar), s. Kalpi, S. Agra, 
Katwaha, 8. Batalah, S. Lahor, 110. 97, 184. 


Kaudasa (var. Gauda), s. Mahmiada- | Kenanr, see Khawar. 
bad, S. Bengal, 133. Keran (var. Kheran, Karan, Geran, 
Kaudiyah, see Kodiya. Geyran), s. Nagor, S. Ajmer, 102, 
Kaunra, Kunya, see Koson. 277. 
Kauria, see Kudiyah. Keranah, see Kairanah. 
Kaunri Paranah, see Kotri Parayah. | Keranpur Kinar, see Kiratpur Ka- 
Kausar, Kautyar, see Kuthar. nanda. 
Kawa Kachhi, s. Ghoraghat, s. Beng- | Kerapur (var. Kharapur), s. Sonar- 
al, 136. gaon, S. Bengal, 139. 
Kawar, Kawarpara, see Khawarparah. | Keratpur, see Kiratpur. 
Kawi, see Kadi. Keratpur, see Kiratpur K. 
Kawi (port), s. Gujarat, 248. Kerauli, see Karohi. 
Kayath, s. Sdrangpur, S. Malwah, _ Kérjirah, see Garanjiyah. 


rer a ee ee 


204. Keri, see Karai. 

Kazihattah or Cossimbazar, (town), , Kesorah,s. Raisin, S. Malwah, 112, 
120. 199. 

Kazihatti s. Barbakabad, S. Bengal, | Ket, s. Madaran, S. Bengal, 141. 
137. Ketama, see Deola K. 

Kazipur, s. Mabmadabad, S. Bengal, | Kethal, see Kaithal. 
133. Kéwai see Kowai. 


Kazor (var. Kanror, Kasroz, Kiror, 
Garvar), s. Jhalwarah, S. Gujarat, 
242. 

Keanaé Banaera (var. Ghata Sacra), 


Khach (Gandéava), (var. Kach, Ka- 
chhi, Kachh), S. Multan, $26, 336, 
337, 887 n 4, 384, 344 n 2. 

Khachrod, s. Ujjain, S. Malwah, 112, 


s. Sorath, 8S. Gujarat, 258. 198. 
Kebl, see Kanel. 136. (277, 


Kedabari, s. Pinjarah, S. Bengal, 137. 

Kedar (var. Kidar, Kedpur), s. rij, 
S. Agra, 96, 188. 

Kedari, sec Malotrai K. 

Kedarkhangd, s. Jalesar, S. Orissa, 


Khaelah, s, Nagor, S. Ajmer, 102, 
Khéer, s. Nazarbar, S. Malwah, 208. 
Khaerah, s. Irij, 8S. Agra, 96, 188. 
Khagendrapur (town), s. Kashmir, 


Kear, see Kahar. Khadgkhadi, s. Ghoraghat, S. Bengal, 
S. Kabul, 356 n 8. 
| 
| 


142. | Khaibar (pass), S. Kabul, 399, 401, 
Kedarpur, s. Kanauj, S. Malwah, 401 n 1. 

200. Khaibaldi, s. Multan (Bari Dugb), S. 
Kedpur, see Kedar. Multan, 329. 
Kehar, see Kaldeh K. _ Khaibuldi (var. KIN tai, s. Mul- 
Kehnayl, see Kebl. tan (Bét Jalandh gab), S. Mul- 
Kehrygurram, see Karhétba Kuram. tan, 329. 


Khailuldi, see Khaibuldi. 

Khairabad (Sirkir), S. Audh, 98, 176 

Khairabad, s. Gagron, S. Malwah, 
209. 

Khairabad (Haveli), s. Khairabdd, 
S. Audh, 93, 177, 278. 

Khairabddi, s. Ghoraghat, 8S. Bengal, 
136. 

Khairagarh, s. Llahdbés, S. Allaha- 
béd, 161. 

Khairigarb, s. Khairabéd S. Audh, 
93, 177. 

Khajanah (var. Gharjanab), s. Bhak- 

. kar §. Multan, 334. 

Khakés, see Khekas. 

Khakesh, see Khekas. 

Kbakhari (var. Kakri, Kakhari), s. 
Bhakkar, 8. Multan, 334. 

Khakhopymar (var. Khattonmar, 
s. Agra, S. Agra, 96, 183. 

Khaksen, see Khekas. 
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Khalapara, (var. Kahlaparah, Rihla- 


parah), s. Gorakhpur, S. Audh, 93, 
175. 


Khalifatabad, (sarkar), S. Bengal, 
128, 134. 

Khalifatabad, s. Khalifatabad, S. 
Bengal, 134. 


Khéligpur, s. Khalifatabad, 8. Bengal, 
134. 

Khaligpur, _ s. 
Bengal, 183. 

Khaljipur, (var. Khiljipur), s. Ran- 
thambhor, S. Ajmer, 102, 275. 

Khaloli, see Kahtoni. 

Khalsi, s. Ghoraghat, S. Bengal, 186. 

Khamgarh, s. Raisin, 8. Malwah, 
112, 199. 

Khbamna, see Ramna, 

Khampal, see Kanel. 

Khan, see Ahmad K. — 

Khan, see Barodad Fateh K. 

Khan, see Bél Ghazi K. 

Khan, see Dera [gmail K. 

Khan, see Dad 

Khan, see K Khudawand K. 

Khan, see Thanah Mir K. 


Mabmudabad,  S. 


Khanamusha, (town), s. Kashmir, 8. 
Kabul, 356 ny 3. 

Khanauli, s. Tirhut, 8. Bahar, 157. 

Khan Béligh (city), 118, 118 p 3. 

Khanq, (var. Khandghosh), s. Sharifa- 
hdd, S. Bengal, 140. 

Khanda, s. Tirhut, S. Babar, 157. 

Khandah, s. Higér Firtizah, 8. Dibli. 
105, 295. 7 

Khandar, s. Ranthambhor, s. Ajmer, 
102, 275. 

Khandaut, see Khandot. 

Khand Bajrah (Buzurg), S. Bayan- 
wan), 5. Agra, 189. 

Khand Bajrah (Khurd), s. Bayanwan, 
S. Agra, 189. 

Khandela (rar. Khurela), s. Kalpi, 
S. Agra, 97, 184. 

Khandela, s. Narnol, S. Agra, 97, 
194. 

Khbandes, (var. Khandesh) (Subah), 
115, 208 gp 2, 218 n 2, 222, 222 yg 2, 
228 o 3, 223 p 4, 225 n 1, 226, 227, 
227 n 2, 231 n 4, 239, 251 n 3, 266. 

Khandesh, see Khandes. 

Khandewi (port), S. Gujarat, 243. 

Khandghosh, see Khand. 

Khandha, s. Bayanwan, S. Agra, 189. 

Khandi, s. Sonargaon, S. Bengal, 
139. 

Khandoha Islampur, s. Hindéah, S. 
Malwah, 207. 

Khandot (var. Khandant), s. Kalpi, 
S. Agra, 97, 184. 

Khandwah (var. Kandhad), s. Ram- | 
garh, S. Barar, 237. 

Khbanel, see Kanel. 

Khanga, s. Sharifabad, S. Bengal, 
140. 

Khani, see Shamsh K. 

Khanjaria, s. Jhdélwarah, S. Gujarat, 

242. 

Khanjawar, see Bahat K. 

Khanjrah, s. Lakhnau, §. Audh, 93, 
178. 

Khankari, see Kankhari. 

Khan Karman, see Himmat K. K. 
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Khénkatman, s. Khairtbid, S. Audh, | Khérigiram, see Karhétba Karam. 
' Kharij Khatu (var. K. Khattn), s. 


33, 177. 

Khankes, see Khekas. 

Khankharah (var. Khankrab, Khek- 
rah), s. Ranthambhor, 8S. Ajmer, 
102, 275. 

Khankrah, see Khankharah. 

Khanoi, see Khatoli. 

Khanoli, see Khatoli. 

Khanpur, s. Bari Didb, S. Lahor, 
318. 

Khanpur, s. Dipalpur (Rachnau 
Daab), S. Multan, 113, 333. 

Khanpur, s. Jaunpur, 8. Allahabad, 
89, 163. 


Khanpur, s. Rachnau Diab, 8. La- 


hor, $20. 


Khanpur, 8. Tijérah, S. Agra, 96, 


193. 

Khanpur, s. Udner, 8. Bengal, 130. 

Khanwa (var. Khanwah), s. Agra, 8. 
Agra, 96, 188. 

Khanwah, see Khanwa. 

Khérah, see Ghalee K. 

Kharakéakan, s. Bhakkar, S. Multan, 
334. 

Kharakdhéar, s. Beth Jalandhar, S. 
Léhor, 317. (132, 

Kharakpur, s. Fathabdéd, 8. Bengal, 

Kharaksar, s. Jalesar, S. Orisa, 142. 

Kharal, see Karal. 

Kharal, s. Bérbakabad, S. Bengal, 
187. 

Kharansah, see Kharosna. 

Kharapar, see Kerapur. 

Kharar, s. Satgaon, S. Bengal, 141. 

Khardar, see Kharor. 

Khar Darwazah, ss. 
L&hor, 111. 

Khar Darwazah, s. Sind Sagar Duéb, 
§. Lahor, 324. 

Kharelah, s. Kalinjar, 8S. Allahabéd. 
90, 166. 

Kharhf, s. Mungher, S. Bahar, 155. 

Khari, see Kharni. 

Kharid, s.. Jaunpur, S. Allahabad, 89, 
168, 


Hazérah, S. 


| 


Nagor, S. Ajmer, 102, 277. 

Khari Jtnah, s. Chakarhalah, S. 
Tattah (Multan), 841. 

Kharjah, see Khurjah. 

Kharké, s. Surat, S. Gujarat, 257. 

Kharka, s. Telinganah, S. Barar, 
237. 

Kharkhandah, see Kharkhudah. 

Kharkharaon (var. Karkardon), s. 
Jalandhar, (Béri Dadb), S. Lahor, 
110, 319. 

Kharkhela, s. Khairabad, S. Audh, 
93, 177. 

Kharkhidsh, (var. Kharkhandah), s. 
Dihli, 8. Dihlf, 104, 287. 

Kharli, see Bharli. 

Kharli Tarli, s. Rachnau Duab, 8. 
Lahor, 321. 

Kharni (var. Kharti, Khari), 8. Ran- 
thambhor, S. Ajmer, 102, 275. 

Kharnun, s, Mandléer, S. Agra, 190. 

Kharonsa, see Kharosna. 

Kharosna (var. Kharonsa, Khurdsa), 
s. Bharaich, 8. Audh, 93, 176. 

Kharti, see Kharni. 

Khas, s, Barbakabdd, S. Bengal, 137. 

Khasbari, s. Ghoraghat, 8. Bengal, 
136. 

Khaspur Tandal, s. Jaunpur, S. Al- 
lahabad, 89, 163. 

Khat, s. Sewistan, S. Tattah (Multan), 
340. 

Khata (var. Cathay, Khathai, Khitai, 
Khatha) (country), 118, 118 y 2, 
385. 

Khata! Bazi, s. Bazoha, S. Bengal, 
138. 

Khatauli (var. Khatoli), s. Sahdran- 
pur, S. Dihli, 105, 292. 

Khatha, see Khata. 

Khathai, see Khata. . 

Khatia, see Deola 

Khatiban, see Jai K | 

Khatibéri, s. Lh S. Bengal, 
136. 


Khatiyari, see Khetari. 

Khatki, s. Mungher, S. Bahar, 155. 

Khatolah, s. frij, 8. Agra, 96, 188. 

Khatolah, s. Kanauj, S. Malwah, 200. 

Khatoli, s. Gwaliyar, S. Agra, 187. 

Khatoli (var. Katoli, Khanoi, Khano, 
li), 8. Ranthambhor, 8. Ajmer, 102, 
275. 

Khatoli, see Khatauli. 

Khatot (var. Kathot), s. Manikpur, S. 
Allahabad, 90, 165. 

Khatpur, s. Multan (Bari Duab), S. 
Multan, 329. 

Khatpur, s. Multan (Rachnau Duab), 
S Multan, 326, 326 n 1, 330. 

Khatrah, s. Katak, S. Orissa, 144. 

Khatta, s. Pinjarah, S. Bengal, 137. 

Khattah (var. Khésah, Kanah), s. 
Beth Jalandhar, 8S. Lahor, 316. 

Khattar, see Balak K. 

Khattar, see Harri K. 

Khattar, see Nala K. 

Khattar, see Nokosiral K. 

Khattar, see Para K. (869. 

Khattar, s. Kashmir, S. Kabul, 358, 

Khattar or Kirthar (hills), S. Tattah 
(Multan), 337. 

Khattoumar, see Khakhonmar. 


Khattu (town), s. Nagor, S. Ajmer, | 


241 n 1. 

Khatu, see Kharij K.# 

Khatwar (var. Khatwarah, Kishtwa- 
rah, Kistawar) (hills), s. Kashmir, 
310, 310 no 7. 

Khatwar (village) S. Lahor, $11. 

Khatwarah, see Khatwar. 

Khawa, see Kahwar. 

Khawak (pass), S. Kabul, 399, 399 n 
3, 400 o 1. 

Khawar (var. Kenaur), s. Kherlah, 
S. Barar, 234. 

Khawéarpaah, s. Kashmir, S. Kabul, 
359, 359 n 2, 369. 

Kheari, see Khetarj. 

Khekas (var. Kies Khankes, Kha- 
kesh, GanjésgHyhaksen), s. Prij, S. 
Agra, 96, 188. 
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Khekrah, see Kankharah. 

Khektar, s. Laknauti, S. Bengal, 131. 

Khelapur, s. Kalamb, S. Barar, 235. 

Khelat (country), 387 yo 4. 

Khelgaon, s. Mungher, S. Bahar, 155. 

Khelgari, s. Kandahar, S. Kabul, 397. 

Kheljhari, s. Panar, S. Barar, 233. 

Khelohar, s. Alwar, S. Agra, 96, 192. 

Khelphati, s. Mahmudabédd, S. Ben- 
gal, 133. 

Khelu Khéroh, see Ghalu K. 

Khenot, s. Mahor, S. Barar, 236. 

Kheonsar, (var. Kheuansar), 
Jodhpur, S. Ajmer, 102, 276. 

Khep, see Gheb. 

Kher, see Amar K. 

Kher, (var. Kather, Kombhir), 8S. 
Ajmer, 271, 271 g 7. 


| Khera, s. Raisin, S. Malwah, 112, 199. 
| Kheragarh, s. Allahabad, S. Allaha- 


bad, 89 yg 3. 

Kherah, see Kagbah K. 

Kherah, see Lekin K. 

Khersh, s. Beth Jalandhar, S. Lahor, 
317. 

Kheralu, s. Pattan, S. Gujarat, 254, 
254 p 2. 

Kheran, see Keran. 

Kheri, s. Khairabad, S. Audh, 93, 
173, 177. 

Kherihat, (var. Ghatripal, Khetery- 
haul), s. Bayanwan, 8. Agra, 189. 

Kherlah, see Sakkar K. 

Kherlah (fort), S. Barar, 229. 


_ Kherlah (Sarkar), 8S. Barar, 282, 233. 


Kherlah, s. Kherlah, S. Barar, 233. 

Khértahli, see Khirtahali. 

Kherwa, s. Jodhpur, S. Ajmer, 102, 
276. 

Kherwah, s. Ajmer, S. Ajmer, 162, 
273. 

Khes, see Gheb. 

Khésah, see Khattah. 

Khet, (var. Khes, Khep), see Gheb. 

Khetéri (var. Khatiyari, Kheari), s. 
Ghoraghat, S. Bengal, 136, 

Kheteryhaul, see Kherihat. 


Kheunkheré, s. Beth Jalandhar, S. 
Lahor, 317. 

Kheunsar, see Kheonsar. 

Khiljipar, see Khaljipur. 

Khiljipur, s. Raisin, S. Malwah, 112, 
199. 

Khiljipur, s. Sarangpur, S. Malwah, 


203. 

Khimlasah, s. Raisin, 8. Malwah, 112, 
199. 

Khinjan, S. Kabul, 400, 400 n 1. 

Khirtahali, (var. Khertahli), 3. 
Alwar, 8. Agra, 96, 192 

Khitai, see Khata. 

Khizrabad, s. Sirhind, 8S. Dihli, 105, 

278, 296. 

Khizrékhani, s. Mahmuadabdd, 8. 
Bengal, 133. 

Khizrpur, 8. Lakhnauti, S. Bengal, 
181. 

Khizrpur, s. Sondrgéon, S. Bengal, 
138. 

Khoblori, s. Sarat, 8S. Gujarat, 257. 


Khodana, s. Narnol, 8. Agra, 97, 194. 


Khodi, s. Saharanpur, S. Dihli, 150, 

292. 

Khohari Rana, s. Alwar, S. Agra, 
96, 192. 

Khoi, s. Kashmir 8. Kabul, 371. 

Khoihama, s. Kashmir, 8. Kabul, 
364, 370. 

Khojend or Alexandria Eschata, 
(town), 119 g 1. 

Khokhar, see Khokharwal. 

Khokharain (var. K. Lakhi), s. Dipal- 
pur, (Dab Beth Jalandhar), S. Mul- 
tan, 113, 332. 

Khokharwal (var. Khokhar), s. Haza- 
rah (Jech Duab), S. Lahor, 111, 
322. 

Khokhowal (var. Ghoghowal), s. Bata- 
lah (Baéri Daab), 8S. Lahor, 110, 319. 

Khokral, s. Khalifatabad, S. Bengal, 
134. 

Khokri see Aukhri. 

Kholapur, s. Gawil, S. Barar, 232. 

Khora ka Thanah, see Kahwar. 
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Khoram (var. Guihraim), s. Sirhind, 
S. Dihli, 105, 296, 302. 

Khorasan, see Khurasan. 

Khorgaon, s. Bijagarh, S. Malwah, 
206 


Khot Makand, s. Sharifabad, S. 
Bengal, 139. 

Khrin (village), s. Kashmir, 358. 

Khudawand Khan, see Karyaét K. K. 

Khulna (District), S. Bengal 116 n 3. 

Khala (town), S. Gujarat, 251. 

Khunamoh (village), 8s. Kashmir, 356 
n 3. 

Khurasin (country), 11001, 389, 
394, 399 y 2, 400, 400 n1, 401 y 4, 
412, 418, 414. 

Khurela, see Khandélab. 

Khurjah, (var. Kharjah), s. Kol, S. 
Agra, 97, 186. 

Khurrampur, S. Mahmudabad, S. 
Bengal, 183. 

Khushab, 8s. Hazarah (Sind Sagar 
Duab), S. Léhor, 111, 323. 

Khushalgarh, (town), 8. Kabul, 401 
yp 2. 

Khutlan, S. Kabul, 892, 392 y 4. 

Khuzistan (country), 413 g 1. 

Khwajah Hamu (Shrine), S. Kabul, 
404, 

Khwajah Reg-i-Rawan (tract), S. 
Kabul, 409, 409 @ 2. 

Khwajah Roshanai, (tomb), S. Kabul, 
404 


Kibchak (var. Kipchék) (pass), S. 
Kabul, 400, 400 p 1. 

Kidal (var. Kandal), s. Nagfrpur, S. 
Tattah (Multan), 341. 

Kidar, see Kedar. 

Kila Beiza, 8. Kabul, 400 n 1. 

Killah Nawagarh, see Nawagarh. 

Kildakhart (var. Kelukhari), (town), S. 
Dihli, 279. 

Kinar, see Kiratpur Kananda. 

Kinor, see Kator. 

Kior, see Kator. 

Kipchak, see Kibchak. 

Kiraj, see Sripat K. 
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Kirdkat (var. Karékat), s. Jaunpur, 
S. Allahabad, 89, 164. 

Kirakh (var. Kiraj), 8. Tattha (Mul- 
tan), 344 y 2. 

Kirandei, see Karonda. 

Kiran], see Kran}. 

Kiranpur Kinar, see Keratpur Kan- 
anda. 

Kiratpur (ear. Keratpur), s. Sam- 
bhal, S. Dihli, 105, 290. 

- Kiratpur, S. Sharifabad, S. Bengal, 
140. 

Kiratpir Kananda (var. Kiranpar 
Kinér), s. Korarah, 8. Allahabad, 
90, 167. 

Kirauli (State), 250 p 1. 

Kirjhak, (var. Girjhak), s. Sind Sagar 
Daab, S. Lahor, 324. 

Kiror, see Kazor. 

Kirthar (hills), S. Tattah aa 
337 yg 2, 337 g 4. 

Kiryét Kararah, see Karyat K. 

Kiryat Péegah, see Karyat P. 

Kishan Ganga, S. Kashmir, 347. 

Kishan Ganga (var. Kishn G.) (river), 
S. Kashmir, 347, 391. 

Kishn Ganga, see Kishan G. 

Kishni, s. Audh, 8. Audh, 93, 174. 

Kishtawar (country), 385. 

Kishtwarah, see Khatwar. 

Kistawar, see Khatavér. 

Kistné (river), 280 g 1. 

Kiyampur, see Lakhi K. 

Kiyaémpar, s. Mandeswar, §. Malwah, 
208. 

Kiyarah, s. Alwar, 8. Agra, 96, 192. 

Kiyara Sundar (var. Katarah §.) (vil- 
lage), 124, 124 y 8. 

Kodah (car. Gawd), s. Séran, 8. Ba- 
har, 156. 

Kodékhand, s. Tirhut, §. Bahar, 157. 

Kodanagar, s. Barbakabad, 8. Bengal, 
137. 

Kodi (var. ? Chambal, Lowdy, Loni) 
(river), 8 pie 195, 205. 

Kodiya ( audiyah, Kauriya), s 
Jaunpur, S. Allahéhad, 89, 164, 


Kodla, s. Sharifabéd, 5. Bengal, 140. 
Koha, s. Jhaélwadrah, 8. Gujarat, 242. 
Kohénah, s. Godhra, 5. Gujarat, 258. 


Kohanah, s. Rewari, S. Dihli, 105, 
293. . 

Kohanah (Dastuar), s. Rewari, S. 
Dilhi, 105. 


Kohast, see Kohat. 

Kohat (town), 8. Kabul, 893 g 2. 

Kohat (var. Kohast, Karbast), s. Ka- 
bul, S. Kabul, 407 y 2, 412. 

Kohbar (Ramgar). (var. Korahyar), 
(town), S. Tattah (Multan), 337, 337 
p 2. 

Koh Daman, see Daman-i-koh. 

Koh-i-Sulaiman (hill), s. Kashmir, S. 
Kabul, 355. 

Koh Mujahid, s. Sahar, 8. Agra, 96, 
195. 

Kohrana, s. Alwar, 8. Agra, 96, 192. 

Koibari, see Sherpur K. 

Koil. see Kol. 

Kojan, s. Chanderi, S. Malwah, 208. 

Kojirah, s. Nagor, 8. Ajmer, 102, 
277. 

Kokaran, s. Ghoraghat, S. Bengal, 
136. 

Kokar Nag (spring), s. Kashmir, S. 
Kabul, 356. 

Kol (var. Koil) (Sarkar), S. Agra, 97, 
160, 186. 


| Kol, s. Kol, 8. Agra, 97, 186. 


Kol (Dastir), s. Kol, S. Agra, 97. 
Kolah, s. Jaunpur, S. Allahébad, 89, 
164. 
Kolakot, 
203. 

Kolaras, s. Narwar, S. Agra, 190. 

Kolbariy4, s. Mabmidabad, S. Beng- 
al, 133. 

Kol Dhofr, s. Alwar, S. Agra, 96, 
192. 

Kolewah, s. Nagor, §. Ajmer, 102, 
277. 

Kolhani, see K othri. 

Kolig&at, see Kondi K. 

Koma, see Soltdra Ajiyal. 


a. Chanderi, 


S) ° Ma)lwah, 


Kombhalmer (var. Kumalmer, Ko- 
mulmair) (fort), S. Ajmer, 268, 
268 y 2. 

Kombhir, see Kher. 

Komulmair, see Kombhalmer. 

Konbhi, s. Lakhnau, S. Audh, 94, 
179. 

Konedhupour, see Gidhanr. 

Kondi Koliyat (var. Gondi Lakiyat) 
(port), 8. Gujarat, 245. 

Kopa Chhit, s. Ghazipur, &. Allahé- 
bad, 90, 162. 

Kora, see Korarah. 

Kora, s. Ghoraghat, 8. Bengal, 136. 

Kora (var. Korarah), 8, Kora, Allaha- 
bad, 90, 157.0 10. 167. 

Koradi, s. Tirhut, S. Bahar, 157. 

Korahyar, see Kohbar. 

Korai, s. Raisin, S. Malwah, 112, 199. 

Korarah (var. Korah) (sarkar), s. Al. 
lahabad, 90, 160, 167. 


Korarah (Dastur), s. Korarah, S- 
Alahabéd, 90. 
Korarah (Haveli), s. Korarah, S. Al- 


lahabad, 90. 167. 

Korath, s. Mahor, S. Barar, 236. 

Korha, s. Gawil, S. Barar, 232. 

Korhar, s. Kalamb, 8S. Barar, 285. 

Kori, see Hasanpur K. 

Kori, s. Mandeswar, S. Malwah, 208. 

Korinar, s. Naghar, S. Gujarat, 244. 

Korinar (port, shrine), 8. Gujarat, 
246, 259. 

Korinar, 8s. Sorath, 8. Gujarat, 258. 

Korkhatri (var. Gorkhatri) (shrine), 
S. K4ébul, 404, 404 n 6. 

Korori, s. Chanderi, 8. Malwah, 202. 

Kos, s. Surat, S. Gujarat, 257. 

Kosa, 8. Fathdébad, 8. Bengal, 132. 

hrosada, see Gobinda. 

Kosah Nag, see Kuthar. 

Kosampaltah, s. Telinganah, S. Ba- 
rar, 237. [274. 

Kosidnah, s. Chitor, §. Ajmer, 102, 

Koson (var. Kunra, Karson, Kurson, 
Kursoon), s. Karrah, S. suai a 
90, 168. 
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Kosri, s. Pathri, S. Barar, 236. 

Kot, see Chatar K. 

Kot, see Chiriya K. 

Kot, s. Rohtas, S. Bahar, 157. 

Kota, (var. Kotah), s. Ranthambhor, 
S. Ajmer, 102, 217 p 2, 268 g 1, 275, 
275 yp. 6. See Kotd. 

Kotah, 275 n 6. 

Kotdes, s. Katak, S. Orissa, 144. 

Kotgir (var. Karkot, Garkot), s. Te- 
linganah, 8. Bardr, 237. 

Kothal, s. Narndlah, S. Barar, 234. 

Kothi, s. Beth Jélandhar, S. Lahor, 
317. 

Kothi Bari (var. K. Tari), s. Ghora- 
ghat, 8. Bengal, 136. 

Kothi Tari, see Kothi Bari. 

Kéthiya, see Kalingée K. 

Kothli, s. Narndlah, S. Barar, 284. 
Kothri (var. Kolhari), s. Ronenenen 
S. Bengal, 139. 
Kotia (var. Kuti), 5 
abad, 90, 167. 
Kotiana, s. Sorath, S. Gujarat, 258. 

Kotihar (village), s. Kashmir, 
Kabul, 358, 358 n 2. 

Kotipali (village), 8. Bardr, 228 n 6. 

Kotiya, see Nakarchal K. 

Kotiya (var. Kota), see Sadkichal K. 

Kot Kasim ‘Ali, s. Rewari, S. Dihli, 
105, 293. 

Kotla, s. Karrah, 8S. Allahabad, 90, 
168. 

Kotlah, s. Bari Daab, S. Lahor, 319. 

Kotlah, s. Beth Jalandhar, 8. Lahor, 
317. 

Kotlah (var. Kuhana), s. Gorakhpur. 
S. Audh, 98, 175. 

Koflah, s. Tijarah, S. Agra, 96, 193. 

Kotlahar, s. Beth Jalandhar, S. La- 
hor, 317. 

Kotli (village), 
347 0 3. 

Kotli Parawah, see Kotri Parayah. 

Kot Potli, s. Narno Agra, 97, 
194. 


! i ‘ S. 
Kotpiitli (village), S. Agra, 


8. Kora, S. Allah- 


S. 


s. Kashmir, S. Kabul, 


182. 


Kotra, s. Bikaner, S. Ajmer, 278. 

Kotra, s. Rohtas, S. Bahar, 157. 

Kotrah, s. Mando, §S. Malwah, 112, 
207. 

Kotri (Sarkar), S. Malwah, 112. 

Kotri Parayah (var. K. Baranah, 
Kaunri Paranah, Kotli Parawah), 
(Sarkar), S. Malwah, 209. 

Kotri Parayah, s. Kotri Parayah, S. 
Malwah, 209. 

Kot Salbéhan (var. Kot Salbahan), 8. 
Badaon, S. Dihli, 104, 289. 

Kotwéli, s. Lakhnauti, 8. Bengal, 1381. 

Kotwali, s. Satgaon, S. Bengal, 140. 

Kounry Paraush, see Kotri Parayah. 

Kowéai (var. Kuai, Kewai), 8. Allah- 
abad, 89, 161. 

Kowtry Beranah, see Kotri Parayah. 

Koyakhai (river), 127 g 1. 

Kozrah, s. Mungher, S. Bahar, 155. 
Kranj (var. Kasranj, Kiranj, Karni)), 
s. Ahmadabad, S. Gujarat, 253. — 
Krokala, S. (Tattah) Multan, 344 n 2. 

Kuai, see Kowai. 
Kuch (country), S. Bengal, 117, 121. 


Kuhan (river), S. Léhor, 328, 328 y 8. 


Kuhana, see Kotlah. 

Kuhram, see Khoram. 

Kuli Bazar (Jorpur{), s. Ghoraghat, 
S. Bengal, 136. 


Kuller Kaher, see Kaldeh Kehar. 
Kullu (country), n 4, 310, 310 g 4. 
Kulzum, see Tel K. 


Kulzum, Egyptian, (country), 121. 

Kumalmer, see Kombhalmér. 

Kumaon Hills, 278. 

Kumaon (Sarkar), 8. Dihi, 105, 280, 
289. 

Kumhiri, s. Nagor, s. Ajmer, 102, 
277. 

Kunar, see Kator. 

Kunar river, 8. Kabul, 405 g 1. 

Kunch, see Kunj. 

Kundarki, see Kandarki. 


Kundoj, s. Joghpur, S. Ajmer, 102, 
276. . 
Kunduy (coifffray), 220 y 5, 399 v 3. 


Kuner, S. Kabul, 392, 392 n 2, 392 
gp 4. 

Kan] (var. Kinch), s. Irij §.Agra, 96, 
188. ; 

Kagpra, see Késo6n. 

Kunwar Partab, s. Udner, §. Bengal, 
130. 

Kuram, see Karhatba K. 

Kurran, river, 398 p 6, 401 n 2. 

Kursi, s. Lakhnau, §. Audh, 98, 178. 

Kurson, see Koson. 

Kurukshetra (lake), S. Dihli, 281, 
282, 283, 284, 313 p 2 (24). 

Kush, see Hindu K. 

Kushan (valley), §. Kabul, 400 g 1. 

Kushk Nakhod, s. Kandahar, S. 
K4&bul, 398. 

Kutabpur, s. Mabmudabad, S. Bengal, 
133. 

Katanah, s. Dihli, S. Dihli, 164, 287. 

Kutbpur, see Mahakanghat. 

Kuthar var. Kausar, Kautsar, Kosah 
Nag) (spring), s. Kashmir, 8S. Ké- 
bul, 362, 362 n 3. 

Katia, see Kotia. 

Kutiya Gunir, S. Allababad, 176 n 2. 

Kuwarpur, s. Tajpur, S. Bengal, 135. 

Kyampur, see Lakhi K. 

Kyémpur, s. Mandeswar, S. Malwah, 
208 


Kyar, see Kahar. 


L 


Labdar, s. Kashmir, 378. 

Lachmah-kul (river), _ s. 
300. 

Ladak (var. Ladakh) (country), 118 
n 2, 351 g 2, 409 g 3. 

Ladkher, s. Kalamb, S. Barar, 235. 

Ladon, s. Nagor, S. Ajmer, 102, 277. 

Ladu (var. Lawed), s. Sylhet, S. 
Bengal, 139. 

Ladwari, see Kadwari. 

Lahari Bandar (var. Bandar Labari), 
(port), S. Tattah, 336, 336 n 1. 

Léhari Bandar, s. Tattah, S. Multan, 
339. 


Kashmir, 


Laharpur, s. Khairabad, 8. Audh, 98, 
177. 

Laharpur, s. Raisin, §. Malwah, 112, 
199. 

Lahaud (var. Lahawad), 8s. Rantham- 
bhor, S. Ajmer, 102, 275. 

Lahor (var. Lohawar) (city), S. La- 
hor, 180 95, 308, 304, 305, 310, 
312, 318, $26 g 1, 827, 390. 

Lahor (Dastur), s. Léhor, S. Lahor, 
110. 

Lahor (var. Bari Duadb) (Sarkar), S. 
Léhor, 110, 318. 

Lahor (Sabah), 110, 110 g 2, 115, 281 
p 4, 304, 310, 816 p 1, 325, 326 g 2. 

Labrpur (or Mubammadpur), sz. 
Bijdgarh, S. Malwah, 206. 

Lahubéati, s. Kalamb, Barar, 235. 

Lakhanpur, s. Munghir, 8. Bahar, 
155. 

Lakhawat (var. Lakidwat), s. Sewis- 
tan, S. Tattah (Multan), 340. 

Lakhi, see Dipélpur L. 

Lakhi, see Lakkhi. 

Lakhi (var. Khokharain L.), s. Di- 
palpur (Beth Jalandhar Duab), 8. 
Multan, 113, 332. 

Lakhi ‘Alampur (var. ‘Alampur), s. 
Dipalpur, (Biran-i-Panjad), 8. Mul- 
tan, 113, 333. 

Lakhf Béla Bho (var. Baba B., 8. 
Dipalpur (Beth Jalandhar Duab), 
S. Multan, 113, 3382. 

Lakhi Chahni, (var. Chahni), s. Di- 
palpur, (Béri Duab), S. Multan, 
118, 382. 

Lakhi Jangli (var. Jangal), s. Dipal- 
pur Birun-i-Panjnad), 8S. Multan, 
113, 338. 

Lakhi Kabulah, see Kabulah Lakhi. 

Lakhi Kalnarki (var. Kalnaki L.), 
s. Dipalpur (Beth Jalandhar Duab), 
S. Multan, 118, 382. 

Lakhi Kiyémpur (var. Kiyampur, L.), 
s. Dipdélpur (Beth Jalandhar Duab), 
S. Multén, 118, 332. 

Lakhi Losfani, see Lakhi Yusfani. 
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Lakhi Loskani, see Lakhi Yusfani. 

Lakhi Rahimabad (var. Rabimabsd), 
8. Dipélpur (Bari Duab), 8. Mul- 
tan, 118, 332. 

Lakhi Yusfani (var. L. Loskani, L. 
Yuskani, L. Losfani), s. Dipalpur, 
(Beth Jalandhar Duab), S. Multan, 
113, 382. 

Laki Yuskani, see Lakhi Yusfani. 

Lakhnau (city), §. Audh, 178. 

Lakhnau (Dastur), 8S. Audh, 93. 

Lakhnau (Havelf), s. Lakhnau, §. 
Audh, 94, 179. 

Lakhnan (Sarkar), 8. Audh, 98, 177. 

Lakhnauti (town), 122, 148. 

Lakhnauti (or Jannatabéd) (Sarkar), 
S. Bengal, 181. 

Lakhnauti (or Gaur), s. Lakhnauté, 
S. Bengal, 131. 

Lakhnanti, s. Sahéranpur, 8. Dihli, 
105, 292. 

Lakhnér, see Lakhnesar. 

Lakhnesar (var. Lakhner), s. Ghazi- 
pur, 8. Allahdbéd, 90, 162. 

Lakhnor, s. Rachnau Ddéb, S. La- 
hor, 821. [290. 

Lakhnor, s. Sambhal, S. Dihli, 105, 

Lakhnor (Dastur), s. Sambhal, S. 
Dihli, 105, 290. 

Lékhri, s. Ranthambhor, 8. Ajmer, 
102, 275. . 

Lakiawat, see Lakhawat. 

Lakiyat see Kondi Koliyat. 

Lakkhi (hills), s. Tattha, 387, 387 p 2 
337 op 4. 

Lala Koal (or Pohru), river, 
Kashmir, 363 y 1. 

Lalandar (village), S. Kabul, 404. 

Lalang (var. Nalang, Talang, Lelang), 
s. Khandes, S. Khandes, 222, 222 n 
4, 225. 

Lallatpur, s. Chanderi, S. Malwah, 
201. 

Lalsangi, s Beth Jalandhar, S. 
Lahor, 317. 

Lamghan, (country), 
405 g 1, 405 y 3, 406. 


S. 


abul, 405, 


Lamghanat, see Lamghan. 

Lang, see Hatiyar L. 

Langah Tiydr, (var. Langah Siyar), 
s. Sindh Sagar Dudb, 8. Léhor, 
324. 

Laniyan, s. Mahmudébad, S. Bengal, 
133. 

Lanji, s. Kanau), S. Malwah, 200. 

Lanka, 313 y 2 (49), 371 yg 6. 

Lanka (islet), s. Kashmir, S. Kabul, 
364 p 1. 

Lapoti, e. Narnol, S. Agra, 97, 194. 

Lar, s. Kashmir, S. Kébul, 368, 390. 

Laroalah (var. Karwalah), s. Chan- 
deri, S. Malwah, 203. 

Lashkar, (var. Lashkarpur), s. Lakh- 
nau, 8. Audh, 94, 179. 

Lashkarpur, see Lashkar. 

Laskarpur, s. Barbakébad, S. Bengal, 
137. 

Lassa, (city), 409 g 3. 

Lathi, s. Gohilwiara, S. Gujarat, 244. 

Lathi, s. Sorath, 8. Gujarat, 259. 

Launda, s. Hajkan, 8. Tattah (Mul- 
tan), 340. 

Launkohal, s. Mahbmudabad, S. Beng- 
al, 133. 

Lavapur (city), 8. Kashmir, 381. 

Lawari, see Tewari. 

Lawed, see Ladu. 

Lekin Kherah, s. Gattah, S. Multan, 
340. 

Lelang, see Lalang. 

Lemora Banwa, see Lemora Batwa. 

Lemora Batwa (var. Lemora Banwa), 
s. Sérath, S. Gujarat, 258. 

Leswah (var. Liswah), s. Sambhal, S. 
Dihli, 105, 290. 

Lidar (river), 8. Kashmir, 359 g 1, 
309 yn 2. 

Limri, s. Jhalwarah, S. Gujarat, 242. 

Liswah, see Leswah. 

Little Cutch (Kachh), S. Gujarat, 
250. 

Little Kabul, 8 

Little Tibet, 

Lodi (var. L 


Kabul, Little. 
, 800, 364. 
) (river), 195 g 8. | 
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Logar, (river) §. Kabul, 404 g 2. 

Loghar, s. Kabul, 8S. Kabul, 406, 
408 yn 2, 411. 

Lohara, see Yunt L. . 

Lohara s. Dandes, S. Khandes, 225. 

Lohari, s. Surat, 8. Gujarat, 257. 

Loharwdrah, s. Ranthambhor, 
Ajmer, 102, 275. 

Lohawar (city), see Lahor. 

Lohi Dheri (var. Léidheri), 8, Jalan- 
dhar, S. Lahor, 110, 317. 

Loidhéri, see Lohi Dhert. 

Lolor, s, Jech Duab, 8. Lahor, 322. 

Loydah, s. Ranthambkor, S. Ajmer, 
102, 275. 

Loni, see Kodi. 

Loni, see Suni. 

Lorakh (var. Norakh, Nurek, Gorak), 
s. Bahroch, 8. Gujarat, 256. 

Losdah, s. Rohtas, S. Lahor, 110. 

Losfani, see Lakhi L. 

Loskani, see Lakhi L. 

Lowaikoh (var. Lowarikoh), s. Bija- 
garh, 8. Malwah, 206. 

Lowarikoh, see Lowdikoh. 

Lowdy, see Kédi. 

Lower Tibet (country), 118. 

Lucknow, see Lakhnau. 

Ludhianah, s. Sirhind, §. Dihli, 105, 
278, 296, 310. 

Luhgion, s. Pathri, 8. Barar, 236. 

Luhgéon, s. Telinganah, 8. Barir, 
237. 

Luliané, s. Sorath, §. Gujarat, 258. 

Luliyanah (car. Bauliana), s. Gohil- 
warah, 8. Gujarat, 244. 

Lundr, s. Mahkar, 8. Barar, 230. 

Luni (var. Loni), s. Dibli, S. Dihli, 
104, 288. 

Luristan (country), 413 g 2. 

Lusigan, see Busikan. 


M 


Machhama (island) s. Kashmir, §. 
Kabul, 364. 
Machharhaftah, 
Audh, 93, 177. 


S. 


s. Khairabéd, 5S. 


Machhata (var. Maljikta), s. Jalesar, 
S. Orissa, 142. 

Machhipur (var. Machhiwara Sirhind, 
S. Dihli, 105, 296, 310. 

Machhiwirah, s. Sirhind, 8S. Dihla 
296, 310. 

Macbhukanta, s. Jhdlwaérah, S. Guja- 
rat, 242. 

Machiapora (pargans), 
Kébul, 865 n 2. 

Machin, see Mahachin. 

Madan Bandras (now Zamaniyah), s. 
-Ghazipur, S. Allahabad, 90, 162. 

Madaran (Haveli), s. Madaran, S. 
Bengal, 141. 

Madaran (Sarkar), S. Bengal, 116, 
125, 141. 

Madiriya, s. Chitor, S. Ajmer, 102, 
274. 

Madarodra, see Ndédurah. 

Mader, 8S. Kabul, 400 n 1. 

Madhariya, s. Khalifatabad, S. Beng- 
al, 184. 

Madhkher, see Makat M. 

Madhodiya, s. Mabmudabad, 8, Beng- 
al, 183. 

Madhol, s. Telinganah, S. Barar, 287. 

Madhona, see Badhona. 

Madhopnr (village), 8. Gujarét, 246 
p 6. 

Madiaoy, s. Lakhnau, S. Audh, 94, 
179. ; 

Madikurug (Sirkar), 8. Barar, 236. 

Madnawati, s. Lakhnauti, 8. Bengal, 
181. 

Madradrah, see Nadurah. ; 

Madui, s. Hajkén, 8. Tattah (Multan, 
340 


s. Kasmir, 8. 


Magadha, 318 n (51). 

Magatpur (var. Makashpur), s. Ghora- 
ghat, S. Bengal 136. 

Maghar, see Manghar. 

Maghérkah (pass), see Damghar. 

Maglor, see Manghor. 

Magora, s. Satgdon, 8. Bengal, 141. 

Mah, s. Allahabéd, S. Allahab4d, 89, 
161, 
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Mahéchin (var. Machin) (country), 
118, 118 g 2. 


Mahadeo, see Mul M. 
Mahadeva (mountain), S. Kashmir, 
350. (203. 
Mahadpur, s. Chanderi, 8S. Malwah, 
Mahadra, see Mahandrda. 


Mahadwarsah, s. Godhra, S. Gujarat, 
258. 

Mahaech (var. Mahaich), s. Chunf&r, 
S. Allahabéd, 90, 165. 

Mahagioy, see Mangadon. 

Mahiaich, var. Mahgech. 

Mahékénghat (var. Kutbpur), s. Ja- 
lesar, S. Orissa, 148. 

Mahal, see Ak M. 

Mahal, see Kali M. 

Mahénadi (river), 126, 127 n 1. 

Mahand, s. Multan (Birdn-i-Panj- 
nad), S. Multdn, $8}. 

Mahandra, see Mahandrda. 

Mahandrah, see Raj, M. 

Mahandrda (var. Mahadra, Mahand- 
ra), s. Sorath, S. Gujarat, 244. 

Mahanth, see Metth. 

Maharanthoi s. Gorakhpur, 8. Audh, 
93. 

Mahasror (var. Mahror), s. Parsaror 
(Rachnau Duab), 8. Léhor, 110, $21. 

Mahauhi, see Maholi._ 

Mahawa, s. Agr@ 8S. Agra, 96, 189. 

Mahawan, see Mahawa. 

Mahen (var. Mahir), s. Narnalah, S. 
Barar, 284. 

Mahend, see Mandah. : 

Mahendri (river), 8. aa 239, 
250, 258. 

Mahenteh, see Metth. 

Mahér, s. Bahar, S. Bahar, 154. 

Mahes, s. Dipélpur (Rachnan Difb), 
S. Multan, 333. 

Mahesar (var. Choli Mahesar), s. 
Mando, 8S. Malwah, 112, 206. 


Mahesarpur, _ s. hmadabad, S. 
Bengal, 188. ; 
Mahes Mandal, s. ifatabdd, S. 


Bengal, 134. 
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Mahewah, s. Jodhpur, S. Ajmer, 102, 
276. 

Mahgaon, s. Mahor, 8. Barar, 236. 

Mahihatti, s. Satgaon, 8. Bengal, 
141. 

Mahijal, s. Sonargaoy, S. Bengal, 
139. 

Miahikanta (State), S. Gujarat, 250 
n 2. 

Mahim (port), S. Gujarat, 243. 

Mahinagar, s. Lakhnauti, S. Bengal, 
181. 

Mahir, see Mahén. 

Mahkar (Sarkér), S. Barar, 230, 237. 

Mahkar, s. Mahkar, S. Barar, 237. 

Mahkarabdd, S. Barar, 228. 

Mahila, s. Tirhut, 8S. Bahér, 157. 

Mahland, s. Sharifabid, S. Bengal, 
140. 

Mahmudabad (tract), 128. 

Mahmuadabad, 8s. Ahmadabad, §, 
Gujarat, 258. 

Mahmadabad (Sarkar), S, Bengal, 
123, 182. 

Mahmudabad (town), S. Gujarat, 241. 

Mahmudpnur, s. Barbukabad, S. Beng- 
al, 137. 

Mahmad Shahi, s. Mahmadabad, S. 
Bengal, 183. 


—- 


8. Allahabad, 90,466, 167 y 2. 
Mahoi, s. Bijagarh, S. Malwah, 206. 
Mahoi (sar. Mawai), s. Chunar, S. Al- 

lahabdd, 90, 165. 

Maholi, s. Agra, 8. Agra, 96, 188. 
Maholi (var. Mahauli), s. Gorakhpur, 

S. Audh, 98, 175. 

Maholi, s. Frij, 8. Agra, 96, 188. 
Mahon, (var. Mahson), s. Tajpur, S. 

Bengal, 135. 

Mahonsh, s. Lakhnau, S. Audh, 94, 

179. 

Mahor (var. Mahur) (fort), 8. Barar, 

228, 230. 

Méhor (Sirkar}§S. Barar, 235. 
Mahér (var. or, (Mahur), s. Mé- 
hor, S. Barar, 230, 236, 


Mahoba (var. Mahoba), s. Kalinjar 


Mahresé, s. Khalifatabad, S. Bengal, 
134. 

Mahror, see Mahasror. 

Mahror, s. Bari Dudb, 8. Léhor, 319. 

Méhrot, s. Ajmer, S. Ajmer, 102, 273. 

Mahsamand, s. Raisin, S. Malwah, 
112, 199. 

Mahsi, s. Champaran, S. Bahar, 155. 

Mahson, see Mahon. 

Mahum Anagah (canal), S. Kabul, 
404. 

Mahur, see Méhor. 

Mahwah (var. Mowa), s. Surat, S. 
Gujarat, 257. 

Mahwari, s. Chunar, S. Allahdbéd, 
90, 165. 

Maidan, s. Kabul, S. Kabul, 402, 412. 

Maigaon, see Mangaon. 

Maimand (town), L. Kandahar, 395. 

Majahid, see Koh M. 

Majhaon (var. Majhéwan), s. Korah, 
S. Allahabad, 90, 167. 

Majhaulah, see Manjholah. 

Majhaura, see Majhora. 

Majhawan, see Majhaon. 

Majhora, s. Champaran, S. Bahir, 
155. 

Majhora (var. Majhaura), s. Jaunpur, 
S. Allahabad, 89, 164. 

Majhwéarah, s. Chunar, S. Allahabad, 
90, 165. 

Majlol Ghazipur (var. Malot), s. Mul- 
tan (Birun i Panjnad), 8. Multén, 
331. 

Majori (fort), s. Bhadrah, S. Orissa, 
143. 

Makam, see Aish M. 

Makand, see Khot M. 

Makandari, see Balandari. 

Makashpar, see Magatpur. 

Makat Badhker, see Makat Madhker. 

Makat Madhkher (var. Makat Badh- 
khér), s. Paéthri, S. Barar, 236. 

Makbulabad, s. Bahroch, 8. Gujarat, 
256. 

Maker, s. Sdran, S. Bahar, 156. 

Makhad (town) S. Multan, 402 o 3. 


Léhor, $24. 
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Mékhiglah, s. Sind Ségar Disb, 9. } Malfhibad (var. Malikhébéd), s. 


I 


Makhiyé, s, Méhmudabéd, 9. Bengal, | 


183. 

Makhori, see Dang M. 

Makin, see Nagin. 

Makorgaon, s. Fathébéd, 8. Bengal, 
182. 

Makraed (var. Bakréed, Barf), s. 
Lakhnan, 8S. Audh, 94, 179. 

Makrain, s. Lakhnaute, S. Bengal, 
182. 

Maktounpur (town) 8. Multén, 326 
n. 1. 

Makuma see Bakoya. 

Mal, see Medni M. 

Mal ? (fort), s. Chanderi, 8S. Malwah, 
201. 

Malabar (country), 128 yp. 4. 

Malébil, s. Kherlah, 8. Barar, 288. 

Maléch6r, s. Kumion, S. Dihl{, 289. 

Malahmi (var. Mulhani, Malhi), s. 
Tirhut, 8. Bahér, 157. 

Maléir, s. Ghoraghat, 8. Bengal, 136. 

Malandari (pass), see Balandari. 

Malérnah, s. Ranthambhor, 8S. Ajmer, 
102, 275. 

Maléwah, s. Lakhnau, 8S. Audh, 94, 
179. 

Malbori, s. Kélamb, 8. Baréar, 235. 

Milchhata (var. Maljfkta), s. Jalésar, 
8S. Orissa, 148. 

Méldah (district), 129 n. 6. 

Maldah, s. Bahdr, 8. Bahr, 154. 

Méldah, s. Lakhnauti, S. Bengal, 182. 

Méldah (Haveli) s. Lakhnauti, 8. 
Bengal, 132. 

Méler, see Mélner. 

Malgaon, see Télgéon. 

Malhaipur, s. Saharénpur, L. Dihli, 
292 


Malhani, see Malahmi. 

Malhi, see Malahmi. 

Mali, see Séhu M. 

Malid, (var. Malna), 8. Gujarat, 242. 
Maligéon, see Mangéon. [131. 


Mélfgéon, s. Lakhnauti, 8. Bengal, — 
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Lakhnau, 8. Audh, 94, 179. 

Malik, see Anwar M. 

Malikhébéd, see Malihébéd. 

Malikpiar, s. Khalifatabéd, S. Bengal, 
134. 

Malikptr, s. Kol, 8S. Agra, 97, 186. 

Malikpur, s. Sorath, 8. Gujarat, 259. 

Malik Ran}, see Malkand Baj. 

Malik Shéh, s. Béri Dudb, S. Léhor, 
319. 

Maljah, s. Tattah, 8. Tattah (Mul- 
tan), 840. 

Maljikta, see Mélchhata. [137. 

Méljipar, s. Barbukabad, S. Bengal, 

Malkamad (var. Melunga, Malkand), 
(fort), 8. Khéndes, 224. 

Malkénd, see Malk&mad. 

Malkand Baj (var. Malkand, Sher 
Khan, Malik Ranj, Malik Rikh), 
(pass), s. Swat, 8S. Kabul, 892. 

Malk&pur, s. Narnalah, 8S. Barar, 234. 

Malkhér, s. Géwil, S. Bargr, 283. 

Malkusah, s. Kanauj, S. Agra, 96, 
186. 

Malna, see Malia. 

Ma4lner (var. Malér), s. Sirhind, 8. 
Dihli, 105, 296. 

Mélof, s. Kherlah, 8. Bardr, 234. 

Mal6t, see Majlol Ghézipar. 

Malét (var. Alhipar M.), s. Beth 
Jalandhar, 8. Laéhor, 317. 

Malét, s. Sindh Sagar Daéab, S. 
Léhor, 3265. 

Malotréi Kedéri, s. Rohtas, (Jech 
Diab) 8. Léhor, 110, 322. 

Mélwah (Subsh), 112, 115, 166 yp. 2, 
169, 179, 181, 195, 218, 214, 214 gy. 
1, 215, 217, 218, 219, 219 y. 1, 220, 
221, 222, 227 n. 2, 229, 289, 251, 
261, 805 p. 2, 308, 309, 335, 415. 

Malwarah (var. Talwarah), s. Ku- 
maon, §. Dihli, 289. 

Mamuarah, see Dihi M 

Manah, s. Géwil, 8. 

Ménakpatan, s. Ka 
144. 


r, 2382. 
§. Orissa, 


Manassa, 318 n. 2 (9). 

Manasarowar (lake), 310 a. 2.1 

Manaurabad, sse Muzabadd. 

Manéwali, see Burkah M. 

Mandwarah, s. Mando, S. Malwah, 
112, 207. 

Manawi, s. Lakhnau, 8. Audh, 94, 
179. 

Manbah (var. Maina, 
Gawil, 8. Baraér, 233. 

Manchtr (lake), s. Tattha (Multdn), 
$38. 

Mandah, s. Ahmadabad, S. Gujarat, 
258. 

Mandah (var. Muhénd), s. Tirhut, 

_ §. Bahar, 157. 

Mandal (fort), S. Ajmer, 268. 

Mandal, s. Chitor, S. Ajmer, 102, 268, 
274. 

Mandal, 8. Gujarat, 242. 

Mandala (var. Mandela), (town), 150 
n. I. 

Mandalgarh, s. Chitor, S. Ajmer, 
102, 274. 

Mandalghat, s. Madaran, S. Bengal, 
141. 

Mandan, s. Nadot, S. Gujarat, 254. 

Mandaurah, see Mandéwarah. 

Mandauthi, see Mandothi. 

Mandav (hills), 8. Gujarat, 245 n 6. 

Mandaéwar, s. Agree 8S. Agra, 96, 183. 

Mandawar, s. Alwar, 8S. Agra, 96, 
192. 

Mandawar, s. Sambhal, 8. Dihli, 105, 
290. 

Mandéwarah (var. Mandéurah), s. 
Alwar, S. Agra, 96, 192. 

Mandéwarah, s. Bijagarh, S. Malwah, 
206. 

Mandawi, see Sakhet, M. 

Mandawi, s. Sétgdou, S. Bengal, 
141. 

Mandeh, see Sands, M. 

Mandehah, see Sonasi, M. 

Mandela, see Mandala. 

Mandesar if Marésér), s. Mande- 


sur, §. Malwah, 208. 


Maner), 8s. 
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Mandesar (var. Mardsér, Mandessor, 
Mardsér, Mandsor) (Sirkar), 8. 
Malwah, 208. 

Mandessor, see Mandesor. 

Mandgaéon Karar, s. 
Barar, 233. 

Manghal, s. Séran, S. Bahar, 156. 

Mandhéli s. Dipalpur (Bari Dab), 
S. Multan, 332. 

Mandhotah, s. Beth Jalandhar, S. 
Lahor, 317. 

Mandi, see Sakhet Mandawi. 

Mandigho (var. Maridhu), s. Jaun- 
pur, S. Allahabad, 89, 164. 

Mandla, s. Kanauj, S. Mélwah, 200. 

Mandla (var. Garba, M.), S. Malwah, 
195. 

Mandlaér (sirkér),S. Agra, 190. 

Mandlaer s, Mandlaer, 8. Agra, 190. 

Manglah, s. Gorakhpur, S. Audh, 
98, 175. 

Mandni (var. Mandri), s. Hajkan, S. 
Tattah (Multén), 340. 

Mando (var. Mandi) (Sirkér), S. Mal- 
wah, 112, 206. 

Mando (var. Manda) (city), s. Mando, 
S. Malwah, 112, 196, 207, 219 g 1. 
Mandoi (var. Mandoli, Mandari), s. 

Kherlah, S. Barar, 233. 

Mandoli, see Manddi. 

Mandor, 8. Ajmer, 271 np 7. 

Mandothi (var. Mandéguthi), s. Dihli, 
S. Dihlf, 104, 288. 

Mandrdanur, s. Kabul, S. Kébul, 406, 
411. 

Mandri, see Mannni. : 

Mandsor, see Mandesar. 

Manda, S. Malwah, 196, 251 p I. 

Mandwah, s. Gorakhpur, S. Audh, 
93, 175. [244. 

Mandwi, s. Gohilwarah, S. Gujarat, 

Mandwi, s. Sorath, S. Gujarat, 259. 

Manér, see Manbah. 

Maner (village), 150, 151. 

Mangah, s. Kherlah, S. Barar, 284. 

Mangala, see Manghlor (S. Kabul). 

Mangala (village), 8. Lahor, 315 gp. 1. 


Panér,_ S. 


Mangalpur, s. Udner, S. Bengal, 130. 

Mangalsi, see Manglasi. 

Madngaon (var. Maigaon, Maha 
gaon Maligaon), s. Narnalah, S 
Barar, 234. 

Mangatwailah, see Mankatwalah. 

Manghar, var. Maghar), s. Gorakh- 
pur, S. Audh, 98, 175. 

Mngjhi, s. Saran, S. Bahar, 156. 

Manglasi Naipur (var. Mangalsi), s. 
Audh, S. Audh, 93, 174. 

Mgnglaur, see Manglor. 

Mangli, Jech Daab, S. Lahor, 322. 

Manglor, s. Basim, S. Barar, 235. 

Manglor, var. Mangrol, Maglor, 
Manalor), s. Gawil S. Barar, 233. 

Manglor), s. Naghar, 8. Gujarat, 244. 

Mangloér, var. Manglaur), s. Saha- 
ranpur, 8. Dibli, 105, 292. 

Manglor, s. Sorath, S. Gujarat, 247, 
209. 

Manglor (var. Mung-kieli, Mangala, 
Mangora, Manglora), s. Swat, S. 
K&bul, 391, 391 yg 7. 

Manglora, see Manglor (S. Kabul). 

Manglér, var. Margrol) (port), S. 
Gujarat, (246, 259. 

Mangora,|see Manglor (S. Kabul). 

Mangorghat, s. Khalifatabad, S. Ben- 
gal, 134. 

Mangotlah, s. Agra S. Agra, 96, 183. 

Mangréj, 5. Ahmadabad, S. Gujarat, 
250, 253. 

Mangrdl, see Manglor. 

Mangror, s. Ranthambhor, S. Ajmer, 
102, 275. 

Mangrér, s. Rohtas, S. Bahar, 1£7. 

Manhalah, s. Bhakkar, S. Multan, 
334. 

Manikdari, see Narangwari. 

Manikdrug (fort), S. Barar, 230. 

Méhihatti, s. Satgaon, S. Bengal, 
141. 

Manikpir (Sirkar), S, Allahabad, 90, 
164 

Manikpur, s. Lakhnauti, §. Bengal, 
132, 


Manikpar, s. Manikpur, S. Allaha- 
bad, 90, 165, 170. 

Manikpur (Haveli), s. Manikpur, S. 
Allahébad, 90, 165. 

Manivedaka, 313, g 2 (25). 

Manjar, s. Tattah, 8. Tattah (Mul- 
tan), $40. 

Manjarkhér, s. Gawil, S. Barar, 233. 

Manjhaulah, see Manjholah. 

Manjholah (var.) Manjhaulah), sx. 
Sambhal, S. Dihli, 105, 290. 

Ménjrad, s. Khandes, S. Khandes, 
225. 

Manka (var. Malka, Medka), see Banj, 
M. 

Manktwaléh (var. Mangatwalah), 
s. Lahor Rachnau Duab), S. Lahor, 
110, $21. 

Mankoknor Sialkot, s. Sialkot (Rach- 
nau Diab), 8. Lahor, 110. 

Mankét (var. Mankot), s. Sialkot, 
(Rachnau Dudb), S. Léhor, 110, 
$21. 

Manmani Singh, s. Baroha, S. Ben- 
gal, 138. 

Manoharnagar, s. Nagor, S. Ajmer, 
102, 277. 

Manoharpur, s. Sondrgaon, S. Ben- 
gal, 139. 

Manohar Shahi, s. 
Bengal, 140. 

Manroa, s. Bahar, S. Bahar 154. 

Man Samali s. Barbakabad, S. Ben- 
gal 137. 

Mansawal, s. Beth Jalandhar, 
Lahor, 316 p 2, 317. 

Mansurah (fort and town),8. Multan, 
327, 327 n 3, 336 n 4. [296. 

Mangurpar, s. Sirhind, S. Dihli, 105, 

Manth, see Metth. 

Mar (river) s. Kashmir, 355, 355 g 1. 

Marghadrah, s. Nadot, S. Gujarat, 
254. 

Maré, see Bagh M. 

Mara, see Pati ka M. 

Marahrah, see Mar ; 

Maraj, see Marra}. 


Sharifabad, S. 


S. 


Marali, s. Sindh Sagar Dudb, S. 
Léhor, $25. 

Marat, s. Sialkot (Rachnan Duéb), 
8. Léhor, 110. 

Marawali (var. Maroli), s. Surat, 8. 
Gujarat, 257. 

Mardénpur, s. Hindiah, §. Malwah, 


Mardsor, see Mandesar. 

Marg, see Mol M. 

Marga, (var. Naranga) s. Tirhut, S. 
Bahar, 157, 

Marg M6l, see Mal Marg. 

Marharah (Dastar) s. Kol, 8. Agra, 
97. 

Marharsh (var. Marahrah), s. Kol, S. 
Agra, 97, 186. 

Mariéhu, see Mandishu. 

Markandan, s. Nasirpur, 8. Tattah 
(Multén), 341. 

Mar6li, see Marawali. 

Marosor, see Mandesar. 

Marot, s. Multén (Biruni Panjnad), 
S. Multan, 331. 

Marra} (var. Maraéj, Meraj) s. Kash- 
mir, S. Kabul, 365, 368, 368 y 1. 

Martand, see Matan. 

Maru Adwin (var. Maru Wardwan), 
s. Kashmir, 8. Kabul 358, 358 y 1, 
369. 

Ma‘rufdebh, s. Malfinudébad, 8. Ben- 
gal, 1338. 

Maru Wardwan, see Maru Adwin. 

Marwéar (country), S. Ajmer, 226, p 1, 
268, 270, 271, 271 9 1, 271 y 7. 

Masad, (var. Basad), s. Kherlah, S. 
Barar, 238. 

Masaudaébad, s. Ahmadabad, 8. Gu- 
jarat, 253. 

Masa‘adabad, s. Ajmer, §. Ajmer, 
102, 273. 

Masa‘udabéd, s. Dihli, §. Dihli 104, 
288. 

Masd¢ha, s. Bagbukabad, §. Bengal, 
137. 

Masdi, s. Jd... S. Bahar, 155. 

Masengan, see Masenkan. 
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Masenkan (var. Masengan), s. Sir- 
hind, 8. Dihli, 105, 296. 

Mashtang (var. Mastang)s. Kanda- 
har, 8. Kabul, 897. 

Masjid Andar Khani, (var. Andar- 
khénf), s. Ghoraghét, 8. Bengal, 
186 


Masjid Husain Shéhi s. Ghoraghat, 
8. Bengal, 136. 

Masjidpur, s. Mungher, 8. Bahar, 
1565. 

Masnadpur, s. Fathébad, 8. Bengal, 
132 


Masodhé (var. Modha), s. Bahér, 8S. 
Bahar, 154. 

Massouah (town), 121 y 4. 

Mastaén, see Jui Pul i M. 

Mastang, see Mastang. 

Maswani (var. Maswali, Mastuvani), 
S. Kabul, 398. 

Matalbémah (village), s. Kashmir, §, 
Kabul, 862. 

Matan (var. Martand), s. Kashmir, 8. 
Kébul, 358, 358 yn 4, 369. 

Matar, see Baer. 

Matargéon,'s. Pathri, 8. Barar, 236. 

Mathura (var. Mattra, Muthura), s. 
Agra, 8. Agra, 96, 181, 183, 185 g 1, 
248, 381. 

Matilah, s. Multén (Bari Duab), 8. 
Léhor, $29. 

Matiydri, s. Satgaon, S. Bengal, 141. 

Mattu, see Karyat M. 

Mau, see Khankhat M. 

Mau (town), 8S. Allahabad, 158. 

Mau, s. Béri Duadb, 8. Lahor, 319. 

Man, s. Bayénwan, 8. Agra, 189. 

Manu, s. Jaunpur, §. Allahabad, 89, 
164. 

Maudha, (var. Modha) s. Kalinjar, 
S. Allahabad, 90, 166. 

Mauh, see Mo}. 

Maukri, see Makri. 

Mawai, see Mahdi. 

Mawéri, see Séir ul M. 

Mayapur (town), 8. Dihli, 312 p 4. 

Mecca (city), 859 p. 2. 


Medarah, s. Sorath, 8. Gujarat, 259. 

Medni Mal, s. Sétgdon, 8S. Bengal, 
141. 

Médnipur, s. Jalesar, 8. Orissa, 148. 

Meerut, see Merath. 

Meghna (river), 8. Bengal, 116 9 3. 

Mehar, s. Sonargaoy, S. Bengal, 189. 

Mehraunah, s. Bazoha, S. Bengal, 
187. 

Mehrk6l, 
189. 

Mehwisi (estate) S. Khandes, 251 y 8. 

Mekran, 8S. Multén, 326, 836, 348, 344, 
344 y 2. 

Mekri (var.) Mengri, Maukri), s. 
Parsaror (Rachnéu Daab), 8. 
Léhor), 8. Laéhor, 110, 321. 

Mélgarh (fort), 8. Barar, 228. 

Mélgarh, s. Narnalah, S. Barar, 229, 
234. 


s. Sonargaoy, S. Bengal, 


Melkér (port), 8. Gujarat, 259. 

Mélsi, s. Jélandhar, 8. Lahor, 110, 
317. 

Melunga, see Malkamad. 

Mendhah (Karyat M.) s. Jaunpar, S. 
Allahabad, 89, 164. 

Mengri, s. Rachnéu Duab, S. Lahor, 
$21. 

Meo, see Barodah Meo. 

Meraj, see Marraj. 

Mérath (Dastar), s. Dihli, S. Dihli, 
104. 

Mérath (var. Mirath, Meerut), s. 
Dihli, 8. Dihli, 104, 288. 

Mérath, s. Nagor, 8. Ajmer, 102, 277. 

Mesdali, see Hesoli. 

Métth (var. Manth, Mahanth, Mahaen- 
teh, Seth), s. Mahor, 8. Barar, 
236. 

Mewa Mahal, s. Lakhnauti, S. Ben- 
gal, 181. 

Mewar (country), 8. Ajmer, 220, 
221 pn 2, 268, 268 p 4, 269, 270. 

Mewat (country), 307. 

Miélé, see Patala. 

Mianah, s. Chanderi, S. Malwah, 203. 

Mianab, s. Sorath, 8. Gujarat, 259. 
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Miani (var. M. Nuriah, M. Nurbah, 
M. Nurteh, M. Nurinah), s. Jélan- 
dhar, 8. Léhor, 110, 317. 

Michni (village), 8. Laéhor, 311 p. 38. 

Midnapur (district), 126 n. 1. 

Mihmén Shahi (var. Sherpur, Serpur 
Morchah), s. Baroha, S. Bengal, 
188. 

Mihbman Shéhi, s. Mahmudabad, §. 
Bengal, 188. 

Mihran (Indus), 
827 y. 1, 336 g. 4. 

Mina bag, see Minabak. 

Minabak (var. Mina Bag), s. Madaran, 
S. Bengal, 141. 

Minigéoti (var. Mungaoti), s. Chan- 
deri, S. Malwah, 203. 

Miral, s. Godhra, S. Gujarat, 258. 

Mfranpur, s. Fatbabad, S. Bengal, 132. 

Mirath, see Merath. 

Mir Khan, see Thanah, M. K. 

Mirkhani, s. Kandahar, S. Kabul, 
398. 

Mirpur, s. Mahmud-abad, S. Bengal, 
138. 

Mithila, 313 gp. 2, (41). 

Mitta, see Kariyat M. 

Miyan Chang, see Bamian C. 

Miydn Shéu, see Banian Chang. 

Modha, see ae 

Modha (village), S. Allahabad, 160. 

Modha, s. Kalinjar, S. Allahabad, 90. 

Modi, s. Hindiah, S. Malwah, 207. 

Modihat, s. Lakhnauti, S. Bengal, 
131. 

Modi Mahal, s. Lakhnauti, S. Bengal, 
131. 

Modipur, s. Lakhnauti, S. Bengal, 
131. 


river, 828, 327, 


Moghulistan (country), 220 g. o. 

Mohan, see Ali M. 

Mohan (Islampur), s.  Chitor, 
8S. Ajmer, 102, 274. 

Mohan, s. Lakhnau, @ Audh, 94, 179. 

Mohmund (country), abul, 401 y.1. 

Mohsamand (var. d), 5, 


Raisin, S. Malwah, 112, 199, 


Mohun (town), S. Gujarét, 251 yg. 1. 

Mohwah, (var. Mowa), (port), S- 
Gujarat, 247, 247 g. 5, 259. 

Mohwah (var. Mowa), s. Sorath, 8. 
Gujarat, 259. 

Mohwah, s. Walak, S. Gujarat, 244. 

Moj, s. Multan (Biran i Panjnad), 
(var. Mauh), S. Multén, 330. g, 1, 
331. 

Majpér, s. Alwar, S. Agra, 96, 192. 

Molghar, s. Sulaimanabad, 8. Bengal, 
140. 

Mol Marg (var. Marg Mol), s. Ram- 
garh, S. Barar, 287. 

Momedanah (var. Mumidanab), s. 
Ranthambhor, S. Ajmer, 102, 275. 

Mongarta, see Fathpur M. 

Monghyr, see Munghér. 

Mongéna, see Monkona. 

Mongrah (Parganah) §. Allahabad, 
91, 92. 

Monjpar, s. Pattan, S. Gujarat, 254. 

Monkona (var. Mongona), s. Alwar, 
S. Agra, 96, 192. 

Montgomery (district), 329 n. 6, 330 
g- 1, $22 g. 4. 

Moodkee, see Madki. 

Mooleir, see Muler. 

Mora (town), S. Gujarat, 250. 

Moranah, s. Bijagarh, S. Malwah, 
206. e 

Moraon, s. Lakhnau, §S. Audh, 94, 
179. 

Morasah, s. Ahmadabad, 8S. Gujarat, 
253. 

Morbi (var. Morli), S. Gujarat, 242. 

Mérbi, s. Sorath, S. Gujarat, 242, 
259. 

Morchah, see Serpur, M. 

Morli, see Morbi. 

Morwah, s. Tirhut, §. Bahar, 157. 

Morwérah, s. Pattan, S. Gujarat, 254. 

Mowa, see Mahwah. 

Mowa, see Mohywah. 

Mu‘azzampurg s. 
Bengal, 1 

Mubérakabad (city), 308 g. 3. 


Sonargaon, S, 
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Mubérak Ajiyal, s. Baroha, §. Bengal, 
138. 

Mubarakpur, see Mubarikpar. 

Mubéarikpar (var. Mubdrakpar), s. 
Alwar, S. Agra. 96, 192. 

Mubéarikpur (Dastar), s. Alwar, 8. 
Agra, 96. 

Médusar, s. Udner, 8. Bengal, 130. 

Madki (var. Moodkee), (town), S. 
Lahor, $26 yg. 2. 

Mughalpnr, s. Sambhal, S. Dihbli, 
290. 

Mubabbatpur, x. 
Bengal, 186. 

Mubammadabad, x. 
Allahabéd, 90, 162. 

Mubammadabaéd, s. Kalpi, 8. Agra, 
97, 184. 

Muhammadébad, s. Jaunpur, S. 
Allahabad, 89, 164. 

Muhammad Bari, Dakrao, s. Rachnau 
Duab,-§. Léhor, 321. (110. 

Muhammadoét, s. Haibatpur, 8. Lahor, 


Ghoraghat, ‘S. 


Ghazipur, S. 


Muhammadpur, see Lahrpur, M. 

Mubammadpir, s. Jalandhar, 5. 
Lahor, 110, 317. 

Muhammadpur, s. Sarangpur, S. 
Malwah, 204. 

Mubammadpar, s. Sulaimanabad, S. 
Bengal, 140. 


Mubammadwat, s. Dipalpur (Birun-i- 
Panjnad), S. Multan, 333. 

Muhénd, see Mandah. 

Muhim, s. Hisar Firazah, S. Dihbli, 
105, 295. 

Muhim (Dastur) s. Hisar Firuzah, 8. 
Dihli, 105. 

Mubsanpur, see Mubsinpur. 

Mubsinpaur (var. Mubsanpur), +. 
Korah, S. Allahabad, 90, 167. 

Mu‘izzuddinpur, s. Lakhnauti, 5S. 
Bengal, 132. 

Mujahid, see Koh M. 

Mukand; see Khoh M. 

Muktésar, see Garh M. 

Mulér (var, Mulher, Mooleir), (fort), 
S. Gujarat, 251, 251 g. 2. 


Mulher, see Muler. 

Mul Mahéadeo (town), 3. Gujarat, 246; 

Mal Mahddeo, s. Naghar, 8S. Gajaréat. 
244. 

Maltai, s. Khberlah, 
222 on. 5, 233. 

Multan, s. Multan (Bari Duaab), S 
Malt&én, $26 g. 1, $26 g. 2, 327, 827, 
p- 1, 327 g. 3, 329, 384 g. 6, 385, 886, 
389 g. 1. 

Multan (Haveli), s. Multan (Bari 
Daab), S. Multan, 329. 

Multan (Sirkar). S. Multan, 328. 

Multan (Sabah), 113, 113 y s., 114, 
115, 218, 218 g. 2, 805, 307, 308, 310, 
$25, 325 uo. 2, 326 n. 1, 326 pn. 2,.327, 
$29, 329 n. 3, 329 yn. 6, 834, 385, 339, 
346, 388 gy. 1. 

Mamidénah, see Momedanah. 

Munalore, see Manglor. 

Mandikachh, s. Khalifatébéd, S. 
Bengal, 184. 

Mundggiéchhé, s. Sdtgaon, S. Bengal 
141. 

Mandi, s. Dipalpur, 8S. Multan, 113. 

Mundoury, see Mand6i. 

Muner, s. Bahfr, 8S. Bahar, 154. 

Mungacti, s. Chandéri, S. Malwah, 
203. 

Munghir (Monghyr), s. Mungher, 8S. 
Bahér, 155. 

Mungher (var. Monghyr, Mungir), 
(Sirkar), S. Bahaér, 152, 154. 

Mungir, see Mungher. 

Mung Kielf, see Manglor (S. Kabul). 

Mangra, s. Jaunpur, S. Allahabad, 
164. 

Munja-pattana (town), 215 g. 2. 

Marjhi, s. Gawil, S. Barar, 283. 

Murree Hills, 823 n. 6. 

Murree (town), 847 gy. 8. 

Mustafa-4bad, s. Sirhind, 8. Dihii, 
105, 296. 

Mathura, see Mathura. 

Mattra, see Mathura. 

Masabéd, (var. Manaurdbad),  s. 
Ajmer, 8. Ajmer, 102, 278. 


S. Barar 


Muzaffarabad, 8S. Gujarat, 246. 

Muzaffsrébéd, s. Saharanpur, S. 
Dihli, 105, 292. 

Musaffarpur, s. Satgaon, 8. Bengal, 
141. 

Muzaffar Shahi, 
Bengal, 140. 

Myna, see Manbah. 
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Nabéh, (var. Banah), s. Bari Dab, 
S. Léhor, 319. 

Nabiya (var. Nipa), s. Sulaiménabad, 
S. Bengal, 140. 

Nabrén, see Natran. 

Nachangéoy, s. Kalamb, 8. Barar, 
285. 

Nadapur, see Nandépur. 

Nadarbar, see Nagarbér. 

Naddiya (var. Nodiya, Nodi), s. Sat- 
gaon, 8. Bengal, 141. 

Nadhi, see Gathi, N. 

Nadi, see Barna, N. 

Nadi, see Kéli, N. 

Nadinah (var. Naginah), s. Sambhal, 
S. Dihli, 105, 290. 

Nadiyaé (town), 8. Bengal, 140 a. 5, 
6, 148. 

Nadon (town), 308 np. 1. 

N&dét (var. Nandéd), (Sirkar), S. 
Gujarat, 251, 281 y. 1, 3, 254. 

N&dot (haveli), s. Naddét, S. Gujarat. 
254. 

Naddrah (var. Nandurah, Madérodra. 
Madroodreh), 8s. Narndlah,_ S. 
Barar, 234. 

Nagar, see Manohar, N. 

Nagar, s. Ranthambhor, 8. Ajmer, 
102, 275. 

Nagara, see Nagarahéra. 

Nagarahara, (var. Nagara), 8. Kabul, 
405 g. 1. 

Nagarkot (city), S. Léhor, $12, 

Nagarkét, 387. 


Naghar (var. Baékha), (Sirkér), S 
Gujarat, 244. 


Naghinah, see Nadinah. 


s. Shari‘fabad, S. 


Naghr (var. Naghz), s. Kébul, 8. 
K4bul, 398 g. 6, 399, 401, 412. 

Naghsg, see Naghr. 

Nagin (var. Makin), s. Sulaimanébad, 
8. Bengal, 140. 

Naginah, see Nadinah. 

Naginén, s. Tijérah, 8S. Agra, 96, 193. 

Nagor, see Pékéor. 

Nagor (Haveli), 8. Ajmer, 102, 277. 

Nagor (var. Hadauti), (Sirkér), 8 
Ajmer, 102, 241, 270, 271, 276. 

Nagér, s. Madaéran, 8. Bengal, 141. 

Négor (var. Nagorwath), s. Nagor, 8. 
Ajmer, 102, 277. 

Nageari, s. Sérath, 8. Gujarat, 259. 

Nahajaun Bétor, s. Ghorighat, 8, 
Bengal, 136. 192, 

Néhargarh, s. Alwar, 8. Agra, 96, 

Néhat, s. Lakhnauti, 8S. Bengal, 131. 

Nahrwalah, see Pattan. 

Nahtaur, see Nahtor. 

Nahtér (var. Nahtaur), s. Sambhal, 
8. Dihli, 105, 291. 

Néaigéoy, s. Kalamb, 8. Barar, 285. 

Naigan (var. Négan), s. Jaunpur, 8. 
Allahabad, 89, 164. 

Naipur, see Manglasi, N. 

Naipar, s. Audh, 8. Audh, 174. 

Naipar, s. Héjipar, 8. Bahér, 155. 

Néiré, 8. eet 8S. Bengal, 
140. 

Najrao, s. Kabul, Py Kabul, 406, 407 
p. 1, 411. 


Nakar Banké, s. Mabmudabéd, S. 
Bengal, 188. 

Nakarché] Kotiy4, s. Mahmadébéd, 
S. Bengal, 188. 


Nakhat, see Pati, N. 

Nakhéd, see Kushk, N. 

Naklesar, s. Fathébad, S. Bengal, 182 

Nakédar, s. Beth Jélandhar, 8. Léhor, 
110, 317. 

Nakor, see Nukuar. 

Nakrédah, see Nakroh. 


Nakroh (var. Makrédah, Nakrotab), 
s. Beth J r Didb, 8. Léhor, 
317. 
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Nakrotah, see Nakréh. 

Nala, see ‘Asi, N. 

Néls Khattar, s. Sindh Sagar Daab, 
S. Léhor, 328 gp. 6. 

Nalang, see 

Nealchah (var. Na‘Ichah), s. Mando, 8. 
Mélwah, 112, 207. 

Naldai, s. Mahmuadébéd, S. Bengal, 
188. 

Nalépati, 313 g. 2, (438). 

Namdi, see Sayyadpur, N. 

Namérhi, s. Nagarbér, S. Mélwah, 
208. 

Nanakwéri, see Nérangwari. 

Nénaémau, s. Kanau}, S. Agra, 96, 
185. 

Nénautah (var. Nanoth), s. Sahéran- 
pur, S. Dihli, 105, 292. 

Nandahra, s. Ghoréghat, S. Bengal, 
136. 

Nandanpur, s. Rohtaés, (Sindh Ségar 
Dab), 8. Léhor, 110, $25. 

N&andépur (var. Na&wdpur, N&dépur, 
Navapur, Nadapur), s. Mahér, 
S. Barr, 286. 

Nandér, s. P&éthri, 8, Barar, 236. 

Nandgéon Pith, s. Gawil, S. Barar, 
283. 

Nandipura, 818 yg. 2, (48). 

Nandéd, see N&dot. 

Nandén, s. Beth Jalandhar, 8. Léhor, 
317. 

N&ndarash, see, Nadurah. 

Nangalwéri, s. Bijagarh, 8. Mélwah, 
206. 

Nangenhar, see Néknihél. 

Nangnihér, see Néknihal. 

Nankal, s. Beth Jaélandhar, 8. Léhor, 
$17. 

Nannor, s. Rohtés, 8. Bahér, 157. 

Nanoth, see Nanautah. 

Bis (var. Bina), (river), 8. Barér, 


oan s. Sonérgion, 8. Bengal, 
139. 

Nardinah, s. Ajmer, 8. Ajmer, 102, 
278. 
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Nardinpar (var. Kandhér), s. Jalésar, 
8. Orissa, 148. 

Naranga, see Marga. 

Narangwari (var. Nanakwiéri, Manik- 
dari, Ténekbari), s. Kherlah, S. 
Barar, 238. 

Narbadah (river), (var. Narbada), 150, 
150 gy. I, 195, 197, 204, 205, 207, 
924 y. 2, 289, 243, 251 n. 3, 255. 

Narhan, see Barhan. 

Narhar, see Deolé Narhar. 

Narhar, see Narharah. 

Narharah (var. Narhar), s. Narnol, 
8. Agra, 97, 194. 

Narhat, s. Bahar, S. Bahar, 154. 

Nari, see Kalambuh, N. 

Nariad, s. Abhmadabéd, 8. Gujarat, 
258 


Nariad, s. Sarat, 8. Gujarat, 257. 

Narmadé, 8138 g. 2, (29). 

Narmal, s. Telingénah, 8. Barar, 280, 
237. 

Narmodar Bhattarchéraj, see Par- 
modar. 

Narnélah (fort), (var. Barnélah, Pér- 
nalgh), 8. Bardr, 229, 268, 268 p. 6. 

Narnélah (Sirkar), 8. Barar, 234. 

Narnalat (fort), 8. Barar, 228. 

Narn6l (Dastar), 8. Agra, 97. 

Nérnol (hill), 8. Agra, 182. 

Narnol (Haveli), s. Narnol, 8. Agra, 
97, 194. 

Narnol (Kasba), s. Narnol, 8. Agra, 
97, 194. 

Narnol (Sirkar), S. Agra, 97, 182, 
193. 

Naroli, s. Sambhal, 8. Dihli, 105, 
291. 

Narndli, s. Sarat, 8S. Gujarat, 257. 

Narérpanj, see Narwar. 

Naréot, s. Siélkot, 8. Laéhor, 110. 

Narsi, 8. Basim, 8. Barar, 235. 

Narani, see Baroli. 

Narwan (var. Naran), s. Chunar, 8S. 
Allahabad, 90. 

Narwar (var. Narorpan)), (Sirkar), 8. 
Agra, 96, 189, 195. 
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Narwar (Haveli), s. Narwar, 8. Agra, 
190. 

Narwi, s. Sindh Sdégar Ddadb, 8. 
Léhor, 325. 

Nasak (var. Nasang), 8. Sharifébad, S. 
Bengal, 140. 

Nasang, see Nasak. 

Nasang, s. Sulaiméndbad, 8. Bengal, 
140. 

Nashipur (var Ujain), s. Mahmuda- 
bad, 8. Bengal, 133. 

Nasibi, s. Udnér, 8. Bengal, 180. 

Nagibpar, s. Udnér, S. Bengal, 180. 

Nasik (district), S. Barar, 228. 

Nasirabéd, s. Khandes, S. Khandes, 
225. 

Nasgirébad, s. Manikpur, 8. Allaha, 
bad, 90, 165. 

Nasratabad, s. Ghoraghat, 8. Bengal- 
135. 

Nasrat Ajiydl, s. Bézoha, S. Bengal, 
188. 

Nasrat Shahi, Bazoha, S. Bengal, 
637, 138. 

Nasrat Shahi, s. Mahmudabdd, 8. 
Bengal, 138. 

Nathapar, s. Jaunpur, S. Allahabad, 
89, 164. 

Natil (var. Tanil, Tabsal, Batsal, 
Bansanfl, Bambal), s. Kandahar, 
S. Kabul, 394, 94 np. 3. 

Natran (var. Nabraén), s. Sharifabéd, 
S. Bengal, 140. 

Natrang, s. Nadét, 8. Gujarat, 254. 

Naugim, s. Sérangpur, S. Malwah 
204. 

Naugion (var. Nowgong), s. Alwar, 
S. Agra, 96, 192. 

Naugéon, s. Hindgiah, 8. Malwah, 207. 

Naunankal (var. Nonangal), s. Beth 
Jélandhar, S. Léhor, 110, 817. 

Naupéra, s. Ghoréghét, 8. Bengal, 
186. 

Nauram, s. Tirhut, SgBahar, 157. 

Nautan, s. Tirhut, aN 157. 

Navanagar (fort), Gujarat, 
245 yn. 5. 


Navapur, see Nandapdr. 
Navasari (var. Nosari), (district), S. 
Gujarat, 251 n. 2. 
Nawagarh (Killah), 
8S. Audh, 93, 176. 
Nawahi, s. Ranthambhor, S. Ajmer, 
102, 375. : 

Nawikot, s. Sonargaoy, S. Bengal, 
139. 

Nawali, s. Mando, S. Malwah, 112, 207. 

Nawanagar, S. Gujarat, 250. 

Nawanagar, s. Udnér, S. Bengal, 130. 

Nawéapéra, s. Chatgaon, S. Bengal, 
139. 

Nawapur, see Nandapur. 

Nawari, s. Bijagarh, S. Malwah, 206. 

Nawaséri (var. Nosari), s. Surat, S. 
Gujarat, 257. 

Nawi-Bandar, see 245 n. 6. 

Nawi, see Kandi N. 

Nazgarbar (var. Nadarbar Nandar- 
bar), (Sirkar), S. Malwah, 195, 195 
n. 1, 197, 208, 251, 251 n. 1. 

- Nagarbar, (var. Nadarbar), s. Nazar- 
bar, S. Malwah, 197, 208. 

Négan, see Naigun. 

Nejehly, see Nejli. 

Nejlf (var. Benjili, Bedjili, Nejehly), 
s. Kanauj, 8. Malwah, 200. 

Nekerhar, see Néknihal. 

NéknihAl (var. N€knihér Nangnihar, 
Nangenhar, Nekerhar), s. Kabul, 
S. Kabul, 405, 405 n. 1, 405 n. 8, 
411. 

Néknihar, see Néknihal. 

Nemech, see Nimach. 

Neodhanah, s. Sambhal, S. Dihli, 105, 
291. 

Nepal (country), 172 n. 3. 

Nepala, 318 n. 2, (8). 

Neér, s. Nazgarbar, S. Malwah, 208. 

Nia'matpur, s. Fathabad, 8. Bengal, 
182. 


s. Bharaich, 


Nilab, s. Syndh Ségar Disb, S. 
Lahor, 
Nilgiri (va#P™Nilkar) (hill), 127. 


Nilkar, see Nilgiri. 
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Nilnagar, s. Tajpur, 8. Bengal, 135. 

Nilan, s. Tajpur, 8. Bengal, 135. 

Nim, see Betwa. 

Nimach, (var. Nemech), s. Chitor, S. 
Ajmer, 102, 274. 

Niman, s. Hindiah, 8. Malwah, 207. 

Nimawar, s. Hindiah, S. Malwah, 207. 

Nimkha (var. Nimkhar), s. Khaira- 
bad, 8. Audh, 98, 177. 

Nimkhar (fort), §. Audh, 172. 

Nimlah (mountains), 8. Kabul, 399. 

Nimranah, s. Rewari, S. Dihli, 105, 
298. 

Nimroz (territory), §. Kabul, 414 

Nimthor, s. Gdgron, S. Malwah, 209. 

Nipa, see Nabiya. 

Nir, (Parganah), s. Gawil, 8. Barar, 
233. 

Nir, s. Madiknrug, S. Barar, 236. 

Nitgnon, see Kagbah Hatgoan. 

Nizamabad, s. Jaunpur, S. Allaha- 
bad, 89, 164. 

Nigampur (Sankardal), s. Barbaka- 
bad, S. Bengal, 137. 

Nobat-Lohar, see Yunt Lohara. 

Nobi, s. Beth Jalandhar, S. Lahor, 
110. 

Nodi, see Naddiya. 

Nodiya, see Naddiya. 

Noétlohara, see Yant Lohara. 

Noh, see Nuh. 

Nokha, 8. Nagor, 8. Ajmer, 102, 277. 

Nokésiral Khattar, s. Sindh Sagar 
Duab, S. Laéhor, 3285. 

Nolai, s. Ujjain, §. Malwah, 112, 198. 

Nonangal, see Naunankal. 

Nonhéra (var. Nunhérah), s. Sahér, 
S. Agra, 96, 195. 

Nonhera (var. Nanhérah) (Dastur,) s. 
Sahar, 8. Agra, 96, 195. 

Nonitlowhara, see Yant Lohara. 

Nonitolohara, see Yunt Lohara. 

Noorek, see Lorakh. 

Noorny, see Nurni. 

Norak, see Lorakh 

Northern China, 118 g 3. 

Nosari, see Navasari, Nawasari. 


Noschhara (var. Sultanpour) (town), 
326 o 1, 2. 

Noseka, see Fathpur o. 

Nowgong, see Naugaon. 

Nowsherah, §. Kabul, 347 n. 3. 

Nah, (var Noh), s. Kol, 8. Agra, 
97, 186. 

Nukar (var. Nakér), s. Saharanpur, 
8. Dihli, 105, 292. 

Nami (village), 167 pn 1. 

Nundgaon, s. Gawil, S. Barar, 233. 

Nuyhérah, see Nonhera. 

Nurbsh, see Miani Nariah. 

Nargil, see Narkil. 

Nariah, see Miani, N. 

Nurinah, see Miani Nariah. 

Nariya (var. Miani, N), s. Beth Jal- 
andhar, S. Lahor, 110, 317. 


Narkil, (var. Nurgil), s. Swat. 5. 
Kabul, 392, 392 on 2. 
Narni (var. Noorny) (or Sutlej, 


(river), 326, 326 y. 2. 
Narpur, see Dahmeri. 
Nurtah, see Miani Nuriah. 


Oo 


Oa (var. U’d), s. Agra, S. Agra, 96, 
182. 

Odhi, see Oudéhi. 

Ohind, s. Kabul, 404 g 6. 

Ol (var. Owl), s. Agra, S. Agra, 96, 
182. 

Old Tanda (town), s. Udnér, S. Ben- 
gal, 129 n 6. 

Oman (gulf), 121. 

Onam (Dastur), s. Lakhnau, S. Audh, 
94. 

Onam (var. Unam), s. Lakhnau, S. 
Audh, 94, 177. 


Opian (var. Alexandria Opiana), 
400 o 1. 
Opiana, see Alexandria, O, and 
Hupian. 


Orissa (Subah), 116, 126, 126 g 1, 2, 4, 
127 n 2, 142, 219 yn 1, $11 y 3, 340 
a3. 
Orpar, s. Bahroch, S. Gujarat, 200. 
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Osam (var. Adham) (fort), S. 
Gujarat, 245. 

Osla, s. Munghir, S. Bahar, 154. 

Oudéhi (var. Odhi), s. Agra, 5. Agra, 
96, 182. 


Oudh, see Audh. 
Owl, see Ol. 
Oxus (river), 119 g 1, 327 g 1, 400 gl. 
Pp 
Pachchham Dikh, s. Katak, S. 
Orissa, 148. 


Pachham Bhagi, s. Tirhut, S. Bahar, 
156. 

Pachchham Donk (Fort), s. Bhadrak, 
S. Orissa, 148. (174. 

Pachhamrath, s. Audh, S. Audh, 98, 

Pachhi (var. Bachti, Batschi), s. Tir- 
hut, S. Bahar, 156. 

Pachlakh, s. Saran, S. Bahar, 156. 

Pachlanah, (var. Pachlana), s. Kol, 8. 
Agra, 97, 186. 

Pachnér (var. Bajmor, Bajpour), s. 
Sulaimaénabad, S. Bengal, 140, 
140 g 5. 

Pachorah (var. Bangora, Banjureh), 
s. Khandes (Dandes), S. Khandes, 
225. 

Pachétar, s. Ghazipur, 8. Allahabad, 
90, 162. 

Pachstar, s. Kumagp, 8. Dibli, 289. 

Padmati (river), S. Kabul, 365. 

Padmawati (Ganges river), 120. 

Padri, s. Tirhut, S. Bahar, 156. 

Paegah, see Karyat, P. 

Paél, s. Sirhind, S. Dihli, 105, 295. 

Pagdwar (var. Sakuar), s. Ghoraghat, 
S. Bengal, 135. 

Paghman (mountains), S. Kabul, 
408 n 5. 

Paglé (river), 129 o 6. 

Pahar, see Pan, P. 

Paharhalah, s. Sindh Sagar Duab, 8. 
Lahor, 328. 

Pahari, s. Sahar, S. Adiga, 96, 195. 

Pahari (Bhori), s. nbor, S. 
Ajmer, 102. 
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Paharkiah, s. Munghfr, 8. Bahar, 
155. 

Pah4su, s. K6l, 8. Agra, 97, 186. 

Pahra, s. Bahar, 8. Bahar, 154. 

Paingém (village) (Sonargdon), S8. 
Bengal, 124 g 2. 

Pak, see Pal. 

Pakal, see Islamabad, P. 

Pakli (Sirkar), 8. Kabul, 347, 365, 
390, 391. 

Pakér (var. Nagor, Tagore), s. Lakh- 
nauti, 8. Bengal, 131. 

Pak Pattan, see Pattan. 

Pal (var. Pak) (state), S. Gujrat, 250, 
250 y 2. 

Pal, s. Saran, §. Bahar, 155, 222. 

Pala, see Karyat, P. 

Palach, s. Bahar, S. Bahar, 153. 

Palakwah (var. Balukwah, Palkwérah, 
Balkwarah, Palukwah), s. Bet 
Jalandhar Duab, 8. Lahor, 316. 

Pélam, 8S. Ba Duab, S. Lahor, $19. 

Palam, s. Dihli, S. Dihli, 104, 286. 

Palar, see Batar. 

Palasgarh, sec Palashker. 

Palasghati, see Balés Kathi. 

Palashker (var. Palasgarh), s. Gawil. 
8S. Barar, 232. 

Palatiah, s. Ranthanbor, 8S. Ajmer, 
102, 275. 

Palhanpur, 8. Pattgn 8. Gujrat, 254. 

Pali, see Karyat P. 

Péli, see Tali. 

Pali, s. Jodhpur, S. Ajmer, 102, 271, 
276, 

Pali, s. Khairabéd, S. Audh, 93, 176. 

Pali (Dastar, s. Khairébéd, 8. Audh, 
93. 

Pélitana, see Palithanah. 

Péliténah, s. Walak, S. Gujrat, 244. 

Palithéinah (var. Péaliténa) Pali 
Thanah, s. Sorath, 8. Gujrat, 247, 
247 yn 2, 258. 

Palkwarah, see Palakwah. 

Polo) (var. Palfal, Apelava), s. Dihli, 
8S. Dihli 179, 278, 278 g 2, 
286, 286 gy I. 


Palparah, s. Jodhpur, 8. Ajmer, 102, 
276. 

Palukwéh, see Pélakwah. 

Palwal, see Palol. 

Palwarah, s. Tirhut, 8. Bahar, 156. 

Pampur s. Kashmir, 8. Kabul, 356. 
p 3, 357. 

Panabakhi, see Barsi Tankli. 

Pangh, see Derah Din, P. 

Pandin, s. Alwar, 8. Agra, 96, 191. 

Panér (fort), 8. Barér, 229. 

Panér (Haveli), s. Pandr, 8. Barar, 
233 


Panar (Sirkar), Barar, 238. 

Panbahér, see Panbihér. 

Panbihér (var. Pénbahér), s. Ujjain, 
S. Mélwah, 112, 198. 

Panchalgéog, s. Pathri, 
236. 

Panchasagara, 318 g 2 (83). 

Panchgrami, see Panj Garémi, 318. 

Panchnagar, see Sidhpar, P. 

Panchnagar, 8. Rechniu Duéb, 8. 
Lahor, $20. 

Pandag (var. Pandarak, Pandok), «. 
Bahar, S. Bahar, 154. 

Pandarah (village), s. Higér Firozab, 
8. Dibli, 294. 

Pandarak, see Pandag. 

Pandarhé (var. Pandrah), s. Benares, 
S. Allahabdd, 89, 162. 

Pandok, see Pandag. 

Péndor, see Pandur. 

Pandrah, see Pandarha. 

Pandréjah, s. Tirhoot, 8. Bahar, 196. 

Pandrethan, s. Kashmir, §. Kabul, 
855 p 2, 384 9 1. 

Péndri, see Pondri. 

Piéndur (var. Pandor). s. Iraj, 5. 
Agra, 96, 187. (140. 

Pandwah, s. Sulaimanabéad, 8. Bengal, 

Pangaon, s. Tajpir, 8. Bengal, 185. 

Pangat, see Banka$. 

Pangwan, see Begwan. 

Pangwan, see Bhariman, P. 

Pangwén, s. Lakhnau, S. Audh, 98, 
178. 


S. Barar, 
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Panhan, s. Lakhnau, §. Audh, 98, 
178. 

Pénhatta, s. Sondrgaon, 8. Bengal, 
138. 

Panial, see Paniyal. 

Panidla, see Batalah. 


Paniala, see Batialah Bari. 

Pani ka mara, see Pati ka mara. 

Panipat, s. Dihli, 8. Dihli, 104, 149 g 
2, 170 g 6, 285. 

Panipat (Dastar), s. Dihli, 8. Dibli 
104. 

Paniyal (var. Panial), s. Batélah (Bari 
Dub), 8. Lahor, 110, 318. 

Panjab, S. Labor, 110. 

Panjab (district), 246 g 3, 804, 325 
p 2, 388, 388 g 1, 889, 389 n 1, 390 
ol. 

Panjab (hills), 303 g 1. 

Panjakora (var. Panjkora), 311 yg 8. 

Panjal, see Pir, P. 

Panjar, 8. Narnalah, 8. Barar, 234. 

Panj Bari Shéhpuar, 8. Lahor, 110. 

Panjbrérah, see Ve} Brara. 

Panjgarémi (var. Panchgrami), s. 
Bari Duab, 8S. Lahor, 110, 318. 

Panjhir (valley), 8. Kabul, 399, 399 
p 8. 

Panjhir (var. Panjshir Panchir), s, 
Kébual, S. Kabul, 399 g 8, 400 g 1, 
410 g 1, 411. 

Panjkhand, see Partabgarh. 

Panjkora (district), 8S. Kabul, 391 
go 7. 

Panjnad, see Birun-i, P. 

Pan} Pahér, s. Gagron, S. Malwa, 
209. 

Panjshir, see Panjhir. 

Panman (var. Béman, Betman or 
Peman), s. Mando, 8. Malwah, 112, 

Panora, see Banora. 

Pantasok, s. Kashmir, 8. Kabul, 355 
p 2, 356 g 3, 384 n 1. 

Pantsch Botaca, see Ban) Manka. 

Panwan, s. Satgaoy, 8. Bengal, 141. 

Papwar, 8s. Beanwan, S. Agra, 188. 

Panwar. s. Rohtés, 8. Bahar, 157. 
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Paplod (var. Biland Pilod, Beelowd), 
s. Abmadabad, 8S. Gujrat, 253. 

Paplun (var. Bilan, Bailun, Pilon), 
s. Sarangpar, 8. Malwa, 203. 

Paranchah, s. Beanwan, 8. Agra, 188. 

Parang (town), S. Kabul, 411 g 1. 

Paranpur, s. Mabmudabad, S. Bengal, 
138. 

Paranti, Parantij ? s. Abmadabad, 8. 
Gujrat, 253. 

Parari, see Baradi. 

Parashawar, s. Kabul, 8. Kabul, 411. 

Paraspir (var. Paruspur, Parihasa- 
pura), s. Kashmir, 8. Kabul, 364, 
864 y 3, 370. 

Parat (var. Bairat, Birat, Perath, 
Beerat, Berath), s. Alwar, S. Agra, 
96, 181, 191. 

Parayah, see Kotri, P. 

Parbadé, s. Jalésar, S. Orissa, 142. 

Parbani (var. Burree, Barai, Parti), 
s. Pathri, S. Barar, 236. 

Parbat (var. Parit), s. 
Ajmer, 102, 273. 

Parchol, s. Surat, S. Gujrat, 256. 

Pardiyaér, s. Lakhnauti, §. Bengal, 
131. 

Parhér (var. Parihér), s. Iraj, 8. 
Agra, 96, 187. 

Parhar, s. Kananuj, 8. Malwa, 200. 

Parharbéri, s. Gbazipur, §. Allaha- 
bad, 90, 162. 

Parharpar Jabdi (var. Parharpur, 
Jhandi, Jahdi), s. Tirhut, S. Bahar, 
156. 

Parharpur Jabdi (var. P. Jhandi, 
P. Jahdi), s. Tirhut, 8. Bahar, 156. 

Parharpur Jahdi, see P. Jabdi. 

Parharpur Jhandi, see P. Jabdi. 

Parhér Raghu, s. Tirhut, S. Bahar, 
156. 

Parihar, see Parhar. 

Parihasapura, see Paraspur. 

Paristén, 8. Kabul, 347. 


Parit, see Parbat. 
ifatabad, S. 


Ajmer, S. 


Parmanand, ss. 
Bengal, 134. 


Parmgaoy, see Biramgaon. 

Parmodar Bhattachara} (var. Nar- 
modar, B.), 8s. Khalifatabad, 
S. Bengal, 134. 

Parnalah, see Narnalah. 

Parnér, s. Surat, 8. Gujrat, 257. 

Parohi (var. Baroi, Barohi), s. Sam- 
bhal, S. Dihli, 105. 

Parsandén, s. Lakhnau, 8. Audh, 93, 
178. 

Parsaror (Sirkdér) (Rechnau Duéab), 
8. Lahor, 110. 

Parsaror (var. Pasrur), s. Rechnau 
Duab, S. Lahor, 110, 820. 

Parsotam, s. Katak, §. Orissa, 144. 

Partab, see Chand, P. Baza. 

Partab, see Salim, P. Baza. 

Partab-Bazu, s. Bazoha, S. Bengal, 
137. 

Partaébgarh (var. Panjkhanq), 
s. Sylhet, S. Bengal, 139. 

Partahkulsy, see Barsi Tankli. 

Parti, see Parbani. 

Paruspur, see Paraspur. 

Parwan, S. Kabul, 399 n 3, 400, 
400 on 1, 409 n 1. 

Pasai (var. Bassi), s. Munghir, S. 
- Bahar, 155. 

Pashéi (mountain), 8. Kabul, 399 g 3. 

Pashang (territory), s. Kandahar, 
S. Kabul, 397. 

Pasrur, see Parsaror. 

Patala (var. Batala, Midla, Shambala), 
s. Sindh Sagar Duab, 8S. Lahor, 
324. 

Pataldeh, s. Ghoraghat, 8. Bengal, 
135. 

Patalibotra or Patna (city), 246 g 5. 

Patal Nagari, 5. Barar, 231. 

Patan, see Batan. 

Patan, s. Kashmir, S. K4ébul, 371. 

Patan, s. Kherlah, 8. Barar, 233. 

Pétan, s. Lakhnau, S. Audh, 98, 178. 

Patan, s. Ranthanbhor, 8S. Ajmer, 
102, 975. 

Pétar, see Ba 

Patarrah, s. 


rnalah, 8. Barar, 234 
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Pétar Shaikh Babu, s. Narnalah, 
S. Barar, 234. 

Pataadhi, (var. Patodhi), s. Rewari, 
S. Dihli, 105, 298. 

Pathan, (var. Bethan), s. Bari Duab, 
S. Lahor, 318. 

Pathrarah, s. Munghir, 8S. Bahar, 155. 

Pathri (Haveli). s. Pa&athri, 8. 
Barar, 236. 

Pathri (Sirkar), S. Barar, 280, 236. 

Pati, see Karanja Bibi. 

Pati, see Tli. 

Patialah, see Batalah. 

Patiali, s. Kanauj, S. Agra, 96, 185. 

Pati ‘Alipur, s. Kanauj, 8. Agra, 96, 
185. 

Pati Barmak, s. Parsaror (Rechnau 
Duab), S. Lahor, 110. 

Pati Barmali, see Pati Tarmali. 

Pati Dhinat, (var. Pati Dhinot), s 
Jalandhar, S. Lahor, 110, 316. 


Pati Haibatpur, s. Bari Duab, 
S. Lahor, 110, 318. 
Pati Hajipar (var. Barsi, H.} 


s. Chitor, 8. Ajmer, 102. 

Pati ka mara (var. Pani ka mara), 
s. Mahmudabad, S. Bengal, 183. 
Pati Nakhat, s. Kanauj, S. Agra, 

185. 

Pati Tarmali (var. Pati Barmalli), s. 
Rechnau Duab, 8. Lahore, $20. 

Patiyar, s. Bari Duab, 8. Lahor, 319. 

Pati Zafarwal, s. Parsaror. (Rechnau 
Duab), S. Lahor, 110, 320. 

Patkabari, see Patkamari. 

Patkamari (oar. Patkabari, Banga- 
bari), 5s. Mabmudabad, S. Bengal, 
138. 

Patkehra (var. Tekhra, Tigara, Tay- 
kehra), s. Hajipur, S. Bahar, 155. 
Patlad, s. Abmadabad, S. Gujrat, 

253. 

Patman, see Betman. 

Patna, see Patalibotra. 

Patna, s. Bahar, S. Bahar, 151, 154, 

Patodhi, see Pataudhi. 

Patora, see Batora. 
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Pétri, 8. Gujrat, 242. 

‘Pattan, see Deo Pattan, 

Pattan, see Pattan Somnath. 

Pattan (var. P&k Pattan), s. Bet 
Jalandhar Duab, S. Multan, 330 y 
2, 832. 

Pattan (Sirkar), 8S. Gujrat, 251, 254. 

Pattan, s. Pattan, S. Gujrat, 249, 
254, 262. 

Pattan (Haveli), s. Pattan, S. Gujrat, 
254. . 

Pattan Deo, s. Sérath, S. Gujrat, 246 
n 2, 258, 259. 

Pattan Somnath, s. Sorath, 8. Gujrat, 
239, 240, 242, 244, 245, 246, 246 n 1 
246 n 3. 

Patti Hajipur, see Barsi H. 

Patwah, see Batwah. 

Pauaghar, see Champaneér. 

Paund, see Pond. 

Pauni, s. Kherlah, S. Barar, 238. 

Pawah (hill), 8S. Gujrat, 256. 

Pawan Sendh, see Bawan Sendh. 

Pegu (var. Chin), 119. 

Pei, see Babai. 

Pekin (city) (Tatou), 118 g 8. 

Peman, see Panman. 

Pen4r, see Biawar. 

Pentapolis (town), 8S. edeal 116 
pl. 

Pépra, 8. Tirhut, 8S. Bahar, 156. 

Perath, see Parat. 

Perim, see Biram. 

Persia (country), 118 g 2, 121, 179, 
240, 243, 265, 304 y 1, 312, 348, 348, 
352, 371 o 6, 397 yg 4, 404. 

Persian Sea, 121. 

Peshawar, 8. Kabul, 281 yg 1, 311 g 3, 
324 y 2, 391 g 5, 404 g 6, 411 g 1. 

Peti, see Manglor. 

Phak, s. Kashmir, S. Kabul, 360, 369. 

Phakar, see Bhakar. 

Phali, s. Tajpur, S. Bengal, 1385. 

Phalka, s. Satgaon, S. Bengal, 141. 

Phandér, ses Bhander. 

Phapund, s. Kanauj, 8. Agra, 96, 
185. 
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Pharwala (fortress), 8. Lahor, 328 
Q 5. 

Phuganah, see Tandah, P. 

Phulari, s. Sonadrgaon, 
138. 

Phalia, s. Chitor, S. Ajmer, 102, 274. 

Phulnagar, ses Bhuilnagar. 

Phulodhi, (var. Bhodhi), s. Jodhpur, 
S. Ajmér, 276. 

Phulra, s. Bari Duab, 8. Lahor, 318. 

Phulwari, s. Bahar, S. Bahar, 154. 

Phulwari, s. Ghorighat, S. Bengal, 
135. 

Phulwari (tappali), (Bari Duab), s 
Lahor, 8S. Lahor, 110, 318. 

Phulwari, s. Udner, 8. Bengal, 130. 

Piazbari, see Piyasbari. 

Pich (district), 398 g 6. 


S. Bengal, 


Pigalgéon, s. Narnalah, 8. Barar, 
234. 

Pila, s. Khairabdéd, 8. Audh, 93, 177. 

Pilod, see Paplod. 


Pilon, see Paplan. | 
Pind Dadan Khan, 8 
Pindi, see Rawul, P. 
Pinjarah (Haveli), s. 
Bengal, 137. 

Pinjarah (Sirkar), S. Bengal, 136. 

Pipalbariya, s. Mabmidabad, S. Ben- 
gal, 138. 

Pipaldol (fort),@. Khandes, 224. 

Pipli, see Bibli. 

Pir, see Haji Pir. 

Pir Panchal, see Pir Panjal. 

Pir Panjal (var. Pir Panchdél, Pir 
Pantsal), (pass), 8. Kabul, 847 y 3, 
348, 348 y 1. 

Pir Pantaal, see Pir Panjal. 

Piru, s. Rohtas, 8. Bahar, 157. 

Pith, see Nandgaon, P. 

Piyasbari (var. Biarbari, Pigzbari), 
(reservoir), S. Bengal, 128. 


. Kabul, 405 n 2. 


Pinjarah, S. 


Podhah, see Podhh. 

Podhh, (var. Podhgh), s. Jodhpur, S. 
Ajmer, 102, 276. 

Pokal, s. am ae 278. 


Pokharan, s. Bikanér, 8. Ajmér, 278. 
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Pélah, s. Khalifatébéd, S. Bengal, 
184. 

Polérhér, s. Barbakabad, 8. Bengal, 
187. 

Pond (var. Paund, Punar), s. Baddéon, 
S. Dihli, 104, 288. 

Péndri, (var. Pandri), s. Sirhind, 8. 
Dihbli, 105, 295. 

Poorgong, see Borgaon. 

Poormal, see Bédér. 

Por, see Par. . 

Porbandar, eee Purbandar. 

Portugal (country), 124 g 5. 

Péstah, see Kagbah, P. 

Pothh, see Puth. 

Potka (var. Panga), s. Khalifatabad, 
S. Bengal, 184. 

Potli, see Kot, P. 

Ponurgaon, see Borgiaon. 

Prabasha, 313 y 2 (37). 

Prabhaisa (place of pilgrimage), S. 
Gujrat, 280 p 1. 

Prabhas Kand (spring), 8. Dihli, 280. 

Pratépur-Durlabhaca, s. Kashmir, 
S. Kabul, 371-5 g 6. 

Pravarasenaptra, s. Kashmir, 8. 
Kébal, 355 n 2, 356 g 3. 

Prayaga, 818 gp 2 (20). © 

Priyag (Allahabad) (town), 158. 

Puhumén, see Betmén. 

Pul-i Mastaén, see J@i Pul-i Mastan. 

Panah, s. Kallam, S. Barar, 235. 

Punar, see Pond. 

Panch (country), 8. Kabul, 347 p 8, 
351 yg 2. 

Panch (river), 347 p 8. 

Panga, see Potka. 

Puniyap, s. Higgr Firodzah, S. Dihli, 
294. 

Punjab, see Panjab. 

Punpun (river), 8. Bahar, 151. 

Par, s. Chitor, 8. Ajmer, 102, 274. 

Par (var. Por), s. Tijérah, S. Agra, 
96, 198. 

Parab Bhagi#s. Tirhut, 8. Bahér, 


Parab Dikh, s. Katak, S. Orissa, 148. 


Parah, s. Saigtéoyn, 8. Bengal, 141. 

Purbandar (var. Porbandar) (port), 
s. Soreth, §. Gujrat, 246, 246 g 2, 
259. 

Par Chhapar, s. Sahéranpar, 8S. Dihh, 
105, 291. 

Purgaon, see Borgion. 

Puri (town), 8. Bengl, 171 y 5. 

Pari (city), Orissa, 127. 

Puri (district), 127 y 1. 

Parna Parnéa, Parni (river), 222 yg 5, 
228, 224, 228. 

Purniyah (Sirkdr), 8. Bengal, 134. 

Parniyah (Haveli), s. Parniyah, 8. 
Bengal, 134. 

Purushottama (Puri) (city), 8. Orissa, 
127. 

Puséh (var. Boussa, Booseh, Busah), 
s. Mé&hor, 8. Barar, 235. 

Putaleh, see Batalah. 

Puth (var. Pothh), s. Dibli, S. Dibii, 
104, 286. 

Puttyaleh, see Batiélah Bari. 
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Rabét-i Baléchan, see Surhh, R.-i B. 

Rachnau (var. Rechna), s. (Rechnéu 
Du&b), s. Lahor, 8. Lahor, 110, 320. 

Rachn4u Daab, s. Dipalpar, 8. Multan, 
833. 

Rachnéu Dudb (var. Rechnau D, 
Rachna Dob), (Sirkér), S. Lahor, 
110, 110 g 5, 819, $26 n 1. 

Rachnau Duab, s. Multén, 8. Maltén, 
330. 

Radhan, s. Pattan, S. Gujrat, 254. 

Rédhanpir, 8. Gujarat, 262. 

Radjcober (country), 314 g 1. 

Rae, see Karyat, R. Sama. 

Rae Bareli, s. Manikpur, S. Allahé- 
bad, 90, 165, 286 g 4. 

Rée Bareli (Dastur), S. Ménikpar, 8. 
Allahébad, 90. 

Rae Bochah, see Bagh, R. B. 

Raéekamiti (var. Rangamati, s. Ragga- 
matty), s. Lakhnanti, 8. Bengal, 
181. 


Rée Kedfri, ese Maldt, R. K. 

Raengh, see Raossh. 

Raepore (village), s. Narnol, 8. Agra, 
194, 

Réepur, see Raipur. 

Réepar, s. Gagrén, S. Mélwah, 200. 

Réepur, s. Gwalior. 8. Agra, 187. 

Réepar, s. Jalésar, S. Orissa, 142. 

Réepur, s. Sonaérgaop, 8. Bengal, 
188, 

Réepar Kanki, s. Multén (Sind Ségar 
Daab), 8. Multén, 330. 

Raepur Téatér, s. Sahdranpar, S. 
Dihli, 105, 292. 

Réeséh (var. Raesék, Raengh), s. 
Sulaiméngbad, S. Bengal, 140, 
140 g 7. 

Raeskk, see Raéessh. 

Rée Sama, see Karyat Rée, 8. 

Raégah, s. Chandéri, 8. Mélwah, 202. 

Raggamatty, see Réekaémiti. 

Raghu, see Parhar, R. 

Réghapur (var. Rélhapar), s. Cha- 
nddah, §. Allahébéd, 90, 165. 

Rahbén, s. Tattah, S. Multén, $40, 
340 y 8. 

Rahimébéd, see Lakhi, R. 

Rahimibad, s. Jalandhar, 8. Lahor, 
110, 316. 

Rahmatabéd, s. Dipélpir (Bet Jélan- 
dhar Dusb), S. Multén, 332. 

Rahét, s. Négor, S. Ajmer, 102, 277. 

Rai, 381. 

Raigaon, see Réligéop. 

Réipar, (var. Réepidr), 
Agra, 97, 184. 

Rai Sagar (lake), 8. Ajmer, 273 g 7. 

Raisin (Sirkér), s. Mélwah, 112, 199. 

Raisin (Haveli), s. Raisin, S. Mélwah, 
112, 199. 

Réjabpar, s. Sambhal, S. Dihli, 105, 
290. 


s. Kélpi, S. 


Raja Mahandrah iat 8. Orissa, 
126. 
Réjamahendri, 228 pn 6. 
Rajanri, see Rajori. 
Réjgar (village), 8. Bahar, 152. 
ll 
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Réjgarh, s. Bahér, S. Sahar, 154. 

Rajhat, s. Bharéich, 8. Audh, 98, 176. 

Rajhéhar, s. Agra, 8. Agra, 96, 188. 

Réjmahal (hills), 8. Bengal, 116 g 1. . 

Réjmahal (town), 8. Bengal, 129 g 6. 

R4j Mahandrah (Sirkar), 8. Orissa, 
144. 

Réjnagar, 278 n 7. 

Réjor, see Karyat, R. 

Réjor, s. Madiknrug, S. Barér, 296. 

Rajoér, s. Narnélah, S. Barér, 2384. 

Réjor, s. Telinganah, S. Barar, 287. 

Réjoré, s. Hindiah, 8. Malwah, 207. 

Rajori (var. Rajauri), 8. Kashmir, 8. 
Kabul, 847 n 2, 887 g 8. 

Réjpiplah, 8. Gujarét, 251, 251 g 1, 8. 

Réjpipla (hills), 8. Gujrat, 251 p 2, 3. 

Réjpar, s. Multén, 8. Multén, 829. 

Réjpar (villages), s. Mult4n (Biran-i- 
Panjnad), 8S. Multén, 831. 

Rajpar, s. Sambhal, 8. Dihli, 105, 290. 

Raéjparpatan, s. Bet Jalandhar Daab, 
S. Léhor, 317. 

Réjputaéna (country), 246 n 8, 268 o 4. 

Rajur, 8. Kébul, 411 91. 

Rakas-tal (lake), 310 p 2. 

Ralgan s. Sorath, 8. Gujarat, 258. 

Rélhupar, see Réghapar. 

Réligéon (var. Raigaon, Ranygong), s. 
Kallam, S. Barar, 235. 

Ramagiri, 318 p 2{30). 

Rémauti, s. Lakhnauti, §. Bengal, 
181. 

Rambal (var. Zambil, Zimbal, Rat‘{l), 
(village), s. Kashmir, S. Kaébul, 361. 

Ramchandpir (fort), s. Jalésar, S. 
Orissa, 142. 

Rémchawand, see Ramjaund. 

Raéamésar (shrine), 8. Khandes, 224. 

Rémgar, see Kohbér. 

Ramgarh (fort), S. Barar, 228. 

Raémgarh, s. laa a S. Audh, 98, 
175. 

Ramghar, see Rang ‘ 

R4émghar, (fort), 8. r, 230. 

Ramghar (Haveli), s nghar, - 8, 
Barar, 237. 2 "3 


Raémjannd (ver. Rémchdwand), s. 
Tirhut, 8. Bahdr, 156. 

Rémjok, s. Kherlah, 8. Barér, 284. 

Rémk6t, s. Lakhnau, 8. Audh, 98, 178. 

Ramna (var. Khammi), s Jalésar, 8. 
Orisea, 143. 

Rémét, s. Sorath, S. Gujarat, 258. 

Rampilé (city), 8. Dihli, 282. 

Rampur, s. Bahdr, 8. Bahér, 154. 

Rémpur (var. Telémpar), s. Chitdr, 8. 
Ajmer, 102. 

Rampur, s. Sabéranpar, 8. Dibli, 105, 
292. 


Rémpar, (var. Rénpar), s. Sorath, 8. 
Gujarat, 242, 244, 258. 

Rémpuar, s. Udner, 8. Bengal, 130. 

Rémré, see Aramriée. 

Ran (tract), 8. Gujrat, 240, 249 g 7. 

Band, see Barodah, RB. 

Réné, see Khohari, R. 

Ranbarpur, see Ranbirpar. 

Renbirpar, (var. Ranbarpir), sz. 
Lakhnau, 8. Audh, 98, 178. 

Réndér, see Rénér. 

Raénér (var. Randér), §. Sarat, 8. 
Gujarat, 248, 257. 

Rangamati, see Réékamati. 

Rangarh, s. Kanauj, 8. Malwa, 200. 

Réngdiya, s. Khalifatébéd, 8. Bengal, 
184. 


Rénghar, (var. Rémagher), (Sirkér), 8. 
| Berfr, 287 


Rangpur, 8S. Bengal, 128 g 6, 124 
pl. 

Rangpor, s. Multén (Sind Sagar 
Dusb), 8. Multan, $30. 

Rangtah (village), 8. Agra, 180. 

Ranigat (hill), 404 9 6. 

Ranthat, s. Sétgiog, 8. Bengal, 141. 

Ranéd, s. Chandéri, 8. Mélwa, 202. 

Rénpar, see Rampur. 

Bantanbhor, see Ranthanbhéor. 

Ranthanbhor (Dastur), s. Ranthanbor, 


8S. Ajmer, 102. 
Ranthanbér Aivar. Ranthanbhor), 
(Haveli), thanbhér, 8. Ajmer, 


102, 275. 
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Ranthanbhér (var. Ranthanbor), 
(Sirkér), S. Ajmer, 102, 274. 

Rénwér, 8s. Khandes (Dandes), 
S. Khandes, 225. 

Ranygong, sce Raigaon. 

Réo, see Sikandar, R. 

Raépari, s. Agra, 8. Agra, 96. 

Répri, s. Agra, 8. Agra, 96, 188. 

Rapti (river), 175. 

Réri, s. Jaunpur, 8. Allahébaéd, 89, 
168. 

Réri, s. Karrah, 8. Allahébéd, 90, 


168. (166. 
Rasan, s. Kalinjar, 8. Allahabéd, 90, 
Raskoi (fortress), 3s. Bhadrak, 

8. Orissa, 143. 

Raspuar, see Rénpur. 
Rasulabéd, 176 g 2. 
Rasuliyé, s. Kanauj, 8. Malwa, 200. 
Rasalpur, see Jesar. 


Rasilpar, S. Dipélpar, 8. Multén, 
118. 

Rasulpur, s. Fatbabad, S. Bengal, 
182. 

Resulpar, s. Gorakhpur, 8. Audh, 9%, 
175. 

Rasulpar, s. Nagor, 8. Ajmer, 102, 
277. 

Rétéi Jatéi, s. Rewari, 8. Dihli, 105, 
298. 

Ratangarh, s. Beanwén, 8. Agra, 
189. 

Ratanpar (town), (var. Rattanpar), 8. 
Audh, 171. 

Ratanpar, s. Gorakhpar, 8. Audh, 98, 
175. 

Ratanpur, s. Kanauj, 8. Malwa, 200. 

Ratanpur, s. Rohtés, §. Bahar, 157. 

Rath. s. Alwar, S. Agra, 96, 192. 

Rath, s. Kalpi, 8. Agra, 97, 184. 

Reti, s. Hajipur, 8. Bahér, 156, 
155 9 8. 

Ratil, see Rambal. 

Ratilé (var. Batila), s. 
8. Dihli, 289. 

Ratlém, s. Ujjain, 8. Malwah, 113, 
198, 


Kuméon, 
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Ratnah, s. Tattah, 8S. Multan, 340. 

Ratnavali, $18 y 2 (41). 

Rattanpur, see Rénpur. 

Ravi, see Deg, R. 

Ravi (var. Irawati, Hydraotes). 
(river), 310, 310 g 1, 311, 312, 
926 g 2. 

Rawal Pindi, 324 y 2. 

Rayet, 8. Gujarat, 244. 

Rayn, s. Jalésar, 8. Orissa, 142. 

Rechné, see Rechnau. 

Rechna (valley), S. Léhor, 311. 

Rechnéu Dudb, see Rachndu, D. 

Red Sea, 121 n 8. 

Rég-i Rawin, see Khwajah R.-i R. 

Rend (river), 157 g 10. 

Rénha (var. Rinhd), s. Siélkdt 
(Rechnau Daséb), s. Lahor, 110, 
320. 

Rénpur (var. Raspar, Rattanpar, 
Ruttenpoor), s. Khéndes, 8. Khén- 
des, 225. 

8. Rettenpour, (town), 150 g 1. 

Rewa Kantha (agenoy), 251 y 8. 

Rewaéndhnah, s. Ranthanbhor, 8. Aj- 
mer, 102, 275. 

Rewiéri, s. Rew4ri, 8, Dihli, 105, 298. 

Rewari (Dastur), s. Rewéri, 8. Dihli, 

. 105. 

Rewari (Sirkaér), 8. Dihli, 105, 160, 
.278, 298. 

Rewaséa, s. Nagor, S. Ajmer, 102, 277. 

Rhotés (town), 8. Bahér, 149. 

Ridbanah, see Riyébanah. 

Ridhpar, s. Géwil, 8. Bardr, 282. 

Rihlapérah, see Khalapéra. 

Rinha, see Rénha. 

Riyébanah (var. Ridbénah), s. Iraj, 
&, Agra, 96, 188. 

Rédahi, s. Chandéri, S. Mélwah, 202. 

Rohankhér, s. Narndlah, S. Barar, 
234. 

Rohérah, s. Beanwén, S. Agra, 189. 

Rohilkhand, 186 y 4. 

Rohli, (var. Rihli, Rudauli), s. Go- 
rakhpur, 8. Audh, 98, 175. 


Rehni, s. Munghfr, 8. Bahar, 156. 

Rohtak, (Dastar), s. Dihli, 8. Dihli, 
104, 287. 

Rohtak, s. Higar Firozah, 8. Dihhi, 
105. 

Rohtas (fortress), 8. Bahar, 152. 

Rohtds (Sirkar), 8. Bahér, 157. 

Rohtés, s. Rohtés, 8. Bahér, 157. 

Rohtds (Sirkar), 8. Lahor, 110. 

Rohtés, s. Rohtés (Sindh Sagar 
(Daab), 8. Léhor, 110, $28. 

Rén, s. Nagor, 8. Ajmer, 102, 277. 

Réshanpar, s. Ajmer, 8. Ajmer’, 102, 
278. 

Rabaspar, s. Udner, 8S. Bengal, 180. 

Ruchadah, s. Beanwin, 8. Agra, 189. 

Rudauli, see Rohli. 

Rudauli, s. Audh, 8. Audh, 98, 174. 

Rah, s. Bahar, S. Bahar, 154. 

Ruknupiur, s. Ghoréghét, 3. Bengal, 
186. 

Rupar, s. Sirhind, 8. Dihli, 105, 206, 
310. 

Rupari, s. Multén (Birun-i Panjab), 
8. Multén, 331. 

Rupgarh (fort), 8. Gujarét, 251 y 2. 

Rupnagar, 8. Rachnéu Dudb, 8. Léhor, 


Rurki, s. Sahéranpur, 8. Dihli,-168, 
292. 
Ruttenpoor, see Rénpir. 


8s 
Sabakbala, see Bari, 8. 
Sabalbarak, see Silbaras. 
Sabalbaras, see Silbaras. 
Sabang, s. Jalésar, 8. Orissa, 148. 
Sabarchal, see Seojal. 
Sébarmatti (var. Savarnaniati), 
(river), 289, 240, 253. 
Sabdi (var. Sidi), s. 
S. Bengal, 186. 
Sablgiria, see Selkhariya. 
Sabtakah, see Sikhs : 
Sadélah, s. Nagor, W%. Ajmer, 102, 
277. 
Sadghati, s. Satgéon, 8. Bengal, 141. 


Ghorighét, 


Sadharbiri, s. Pinjarah, S. Bengal, 
187. 

Saédhurah, s. Chandéri, 8. Malwah, 
202. 

Sadhurah, s. Sirhind, S. Dihli, 105, 
296. 

Sadhwa, s. Fatbabad, 8. Bengal, 132. 

Sadkarah (Tappah), see Sadkherah. 

Sadkharah (var. Tappah Sadkarah), 
s. Dipalpur, §. Multén, 113, 832. 

Sadkichal Kota, see Sadkichal Kotiya. 

Sadkichél Kotiya, s. Mabmudabéd, 
8. Bengal, 183. 

Sadmapura (var. Pampur), s. Kash- 
mir, S. Kabul, 356 g 3. 

Sadrpur, s. Ehairabad, S. Audh, 93, 
177. 

Safed Kéh (White Mountain), 
8. Kabul, 405. 

Safédan (var. Safidan), s. Dihbli, 
S. Dihli, 104, 287. 

Safidun, see Safedan. 

Sagar, see Rai, 8. 

Ségar » 866 Sindh Sagar. 

Sagdi (var. Sagri), s. Jaunpur, 8S. Al- 
lahabad, 89, 164. 

Saghat, s. Ghoraghat, S. Bengal, 186. 

Saghauli, s. Munghir, S. Bahar, 155. 

Sagri, see Sagdi. 

Saha, see Sahia. 

Sahajrao (var. Majhréo, Sanjrao), 
s. Rachnau Daéab, 8. Léhor, 821. 

Sahala, S. Gujarat, 242. 

Sahali, s. Lakhnau, S. Audh, 93, 178. 

Sahanséri, s. Rantanbhor, 8. Ajmér, 
275. 

Sahanspur, s. Sambhal, S. Dihli, 105, 
290. ; 

Sahaysu, s. Bhadrak, 8S. Orissa, 143. 

Sahar, see Akhbar, 

Sahar (Sirkar), S. Agra, 96, 160, 195, 
309 yg 3. 

Sahar, s. Kanauj, S. Agra, 96, 185. 


Sahar, s. , 8S. Agra, 96, 160, 
195. 

Sahar ( ), 8. Sahar, S. Agra, 
96. | 
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Sahiéranpar (Sirkar), 8. Dilhi, 105, 
160, 291. 

Saharanpur, s. Sahéranpur, 8. Dihli, 
105, 292. 

Sahér Béba Haji, 8. Sérangpar, 
S. Malwa, 208. 

Saharkal (var. Sarharkal), s. Fatha- 
bad, 8. Bengal, 182. 

Séhas, s. Khalifataébad, §. Bengal, 
134. 

Sahaspur, s. Khalifatabéd, s. Bengal, 
184, 

Sahiur (var. Sahawar), s. Kanauj, 
S. Agra, 96, 185. 


-Sahawar, sce Sahaur. 


Sahia (var. Saha, Sahsia, Sahsa) 
(mountains), 228. 

Sahimalét, s. Jalandhar, S. Lahor, 
110. 

Séhir, see Bajwa, 8S. 

Sahiswan, see Sahsaon. 

Sahjan, s. Chandéri, S. Malwa, 202. 
Sahlor, s. Sindh Sagar Dash, 
(Biran i Panjnad), 8. Léhor, 336. 
Sahnah (town), 8. Dihli, 281, 286 9 2. 

Sahrah, s. Bahér, S. Bahar, 154. 

Sahrind, see Sirhind. 

Sehsa, see Sahia. 

Sahsaon (var. Sahiswan), s. Badaon, 
S. Dihli, 104, 288. 

Sahsaraon, s. Rohtas, 8. Bahar, 157. 

Sahsia, see Sabia. 

Sahspur, s. Sulaimanabad, 8. Bengal, 
140 


Séha Mali, s. Lahor (Rachnau Dusb), 
S. Léhor, 110, 320. 

Sahwé4,' s. Chittagong, S. Bengal, 
139. 

Saf (river), 165, 171, 173. 

Saifdbad, 8S. Kabul, 400 g 1. 

Saighan, see Talikin. 

Sail4, s. Chenhat Duab, 8S. Lahor, 
322. 

Sainbham, s. Madaran, 8S. Bengal, 
141. 

Sainkherah, s. Kherlah, S. Barar, 
233. 


St. John, see Sanjan. 

Sétpur, s. Lakhnau, 8. Audh, 93, 178. 

Séir-i Mawazi (var. Sairu’] Mawazi), 
s. Kashmir, S. Kabul, 867, 368, 
371. 

Sairu’l Mawazi, see Sair-i Mawazi. 

Séjéri, see Deoli, S. 

Sajawand, s. Kabul, S. Kabul, 406. 

Sajhrao, see Sahajrio. 

Sakari, s. Son4rgaon, S. Bengal, 138. 

Sakatpur, s. Kanauj, 8. Agra, 96, 
185. 

Saket, see Sakhet Mandawi. 

Saketh, s. Kanauj, 8. Agra, 96, 185, 
300, 809 y 3. 

Saketh (Dastur), s. Kanauj, 8S. Agra, 
96. 

Sakhadeh, s. Sonargéon, 8. Bengal, 
138. 

Sakhan, s. Alwar, 8. Agra, 96, 192. 

Sakhar, see Kanak, §. 

Sakharbhum, see Shergarh. 

Sakhargiéog, s. Sonérgaon, 8. Bengal, 
138. 

Sakhat, Satgaon. S. Bengal, 141. 

Sakhet Mandawi (var. Saket and 
Mandi) s. Beth Jalandhar Duab, 
8. Léhor, 317. 

Sékhmélé, see Ganj, S. 

Sakhraséni, s. Munghir, S. Bahar, 
155. 

Sakhwa, s. Sondrgaon, S. Bengal, 
188. 

Sakhwarah, see Dand, S. 

Sakkar Khérlah, s. Mahkar, S. Barar, 
237. 

Sakla (river), 190. 

Sakoté, s. Satgaon, S. Bengal, 141. 

Sakréon, s. Kanauj, S. Agra, 96, 185. 

Sékras, s. Tijdrah, 8. Agra, 96, 193. 

Salbahan, see Kot, S. 

Saldah, s. Jalésar, 8. Orissa, 142. 

Salér (fort), S. Gujarat, 251. 

Salésarbahi (var. Salesari), s. Khali- 
fatabdd, S. Bengal, 134. 

Sdlesari, see Salésarbahi. 

Salgirim (river), see Gandhak. 
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Sélibariya, s. Mabmudébad, 8. Ben- 
gal, 133. 

Saltmabad, see Sulaimandbéd. 

Salimabéd, s. Bataélah, 8. Léhor, 110. 

Salimabad, s. Tirhut, 8. Bahér, 157. 

Salim Partéb Bazu, s. Bazohé, S. Ben- 
gal, 138. 

Salimpar, s. Mahmudabéd, S. Ben- 
gal, 133. 

Salimpur, s. Satgéon, 8. Bengal, 141. 

Salimpar, s. Sonargaoy, S. Bengal, 
138. 

Salimpnur, s. Tirhut, S. Bahér, 156. 

Salfmpar, s. Udnér, 8. Beugal, 130. 

Sdlisari, s. Sonérgaon, 8. Bengal, 
138. 

Saldd, see Salor. 

Saldi, s. Kherlah, 8S. Barar, 234. 

Salén, s. Manikpar, §. Allahsbéd, 90, 
165. 

Salér (var. Saldéd), s. Gawil, S. Barar, 
282. 

Salor, s. Kallam, S. Barar, 235. 

Salt Mountains, 823 n 8, 405 y 2. 

Salvar Bara, see Sandlad Barah. 

Samadini, see Samawani. 

Sam4i, s. Bahdr, 8. Bahér, 154. 

Sama] (road), S. Kabul, 392. 

Samili, see Man, 8. 

Saman (var. Biman) (lake), s. Bija- 
garb, 8. Malwa@, 204. 

Samanah, s. Sirhind, 8. Dihli, 105, 
296. 

Samanah (Dastur), 
8. Dihli, 105. 

Samani Sarai, S. Kabul, 347 g 3. 

Samarkand (country), 220 g 5, 888 y 1, 
401 y 4, 404, 408. 

Samarni, s. Hindiah, 8. Malwah, 207. 

Samar Sanhas, s. Madéran, 8. Ben- 
gal, 141. 

Samauli, s. Gwalior, S. Agra, 187. 

Saméwani (var. Samadani), s. Nagifr- 


pur, S. Multan, 34]. 
Sambal, see Sanbal. 
Sambala (var. Sarhdy), ss. 


S. Bengal, 130. 


s. Sirhind, 


Udner, 


Sarmbalhéra, ses Sanbalré. 

Sambhal, see Sanbal. 

Sambhar, s. Ajmér, 8. Ajmér, 217 g 2, 
273. 

Samel (var. Sémbal), ss. 
8. Ajmer, 102, 274. 

Sami, s. Pattan, S. Gujarat, 254. 

Saméni (var. Simaunf), s. Kalinjar, 
S. Allahabad, 90, 166. 

Samran, s. Champéran, S. Bahér, 
155. 

Sama, see Karyat Rae Sama. 

Sand, s. Kanauj, 8. Malwa, 200. 

Sanisi, s. Mando, §. Malwah, 112, 
207. 

Sanas Mandeh, see Sonasi Mandéhah. 

Sanawar, Bijégarh, 8. Malwah, 204. 

Sanbal (var. Sambhal) (Sirkar), 
S. Dihli, 105, 160, 281, 289. 

Sanbal (var. Sambhal, Sambal), 
s. Sanbal, 8. Dihli, 105, 281. 

Sanbal (var. Sambhal) (Dastar), 
s. Sanbal, S. Dihli, 105. 

Sanbal (var. Sambhal) (Haveli), 
s. Sanbal, 8. Dihli, 105, 281. 

Sanbalhera, see Sanbalra. 

Sanbalra (var. Sanbalhéra, Sam- 
balhéra, Sanbaltara), s. Saharan- 
par, 8. Dihli, 105, 292. 

Sanbaltard, see Sanbalra. 

Saénbhar, s. Ajmer, & Ajmer, 102. 

Saénchor, s. Sirdhi, 8. Ajmer, 276. 

Sandabad, see Chenab river. 

Sandah, s. Bahar, 8. Bahar, 154. 

Sandal, see Akbarshahi. 

Sandaram (river), s. 
S. Kabul, 355 g 1. 

Sandari, s. Ajmér, 8. Ajmér, 273. 

Sandarsi, s. Sdrangpuar, S. Malwah, 
204. 

Sandharbéri, s. Pinjarah, 8S. Bengal, 
137. 

Sandheri, see Bandhan, S. 

Sandhwal (var. Sandhwan, Sindhi- 
wan), 8. or (Bari Duab), 
S. Lahor, 19. 

Sandhwan, see Sandhwal. 


Chitér, 


Kashmir, 
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Séndi, s. Khairabéd, 8. Audh, 98, 
177. 
- Lakhnau, 8. Audh, 93, 


Sandflah, s. Lakhnau, 8. Audh, 98, 
178. 

Sandip, (var. Sondip), s. Fathabéd, S. 
Bengal, 182. 

Sandri, s. Chitor, 
274. 

Sandurni, »s. Khandes 
S. Khandes, 225. 

Sangdwar, s. Lakhnauti, 5. Bengal, 
131. 

Sanghauli, s. Sulaimangbad, §. Ben- 
gal, 140. 

Sangkalkara, s. Lakhnauti, 8. Ben- 
gal, 131. 

Saéngor, see Sankér. 

Sangori, s. Bijagarh, S. Malwah, 
205. 


S. Ajmer, 102, 


(Dandes, 


Sangror, s. Allahabad, 8. Allahabad, 
89 


Sanhas, see Samhar, 8S. 

Sanhata, see Senthhah. 

Sénhipar, s. Ghoraghat, S. Bengal, 
186. 

Sanhuséri, s. Ranthanbor, S. Ajmer, 
102. 

Sania, see Karnari. 

Santar Sasa, see Karnari. 

Saniba, see Karnari. 

Sanila, see Sambala. 

Saniyé (var. Suneyd), s. Badaon, 
S. Dihli, 104, 289. 

Sanjan (var. Sanjana, Schechana, 
St. John), 8. Gujarat, 242, 243, 
243 y 8. 

Sénjauli (river), 287. 

Sanjhauli, s. Bharaich, 8. Audh, 98, 
176. 

Sanjbauli (var. Sanjholi, Sinjholi), 
s. Jaunpar, 8. Allahabad, 89, 157, 
163. 

Sanjholi, see Sanjhanuli. 

Sanjoli Tadra, s. Tirhut, 8. Bahér, 
187. 


Sanjréo, see Sahajréo. 

Sankabéli, see Bari Sabakbala. 

Sankar, s. Bhakkar, 8. Multén, $84. 

Bankarbanot, see Sahimalot. 

Sankérdal (or Nizémpur), s Barba- 
kabad, 8S. Bengal, 137. 

Sankardiya, s. Mabmadabéd, 8. Ben- 
gal, 138. 

Sankata, s, Pinjarah, 8. Bengal, 137. 

Senkatodiya, see Sankodiya. 

Benkbélé, see Bari Sébakbala. 

Sankhana, s. Narnol, 8. Agra, 97. 

Sankha Arwal, s. Bari Daab, 8. Léhor, 
319. 

Sankhashahar, see Sikhshahar. 

Sankodiya (var.Sankatodiya), s. Lakh- 
nauti, 8. Bengal, 132. 

Bankoér, (var. Séugér), s. Mandé, 8. 
Malwah, 112, 207. 

Sankudhér, see Dharhi. 

Sankadhar (var. Beyt) (island), 
8. Gujarat, 248. 

Sankurah, s. Tattah, 8. Multén, 340. 


Bandlad Bérah (var. Sownlapara, 
Salvar Bara), s. Batialah, 8. Barar, 
238. 


Sano6t, s. Bahar, S. Bahar, 154. 

Santhédéri, s. Tijarah, 8S. Agra, 96, 
198. 

Santhal (Parganahs), 8. Bengal, 
116 g 1. 

Sanwan, see Bayanwan, Beanwan. 

Sénwarghiti, see Sanwarkhati. 

Sénwarkhati (var. Sapwarghati), 
s. Chitér, 8. Ajmer, 102, 274. 

Sanwér, s. Ujjain, 8. Mélwah, 112, 
198. 

Sanwés, s. Chémpanér, g..  Cajarat, 
256. 

Sanyhet, see Senthhah. 

Sséoda, s. Khandes (Daéndes), 8. Khan- 
des, 225. 

Sar, see Sati, 8. 

Saérada (temple), ss. 
S. Kabul, 866. 

Sarah, see Sirah. 

Sarah (river), 168. 


Kashmir, 


Sarai, sce Birdi. 

Sardi, see Cheghan, 8. 

Saran (Sirkar), S. Bahbdr, 155. 
err (Sirkar), S. Malwah, 112, 


Sirngpi. s. Kanauj, S. Mélwah, 


ie (Haveli), s. Sérangpar, 
8S. Malwah, 208. 

Saraon, s. Allahabad, 8S. Allahébéd, 
89, 161. 

Saras, see Sarsi. 

Sarasgéon, s, Gawil, 8. Barar, 232. 

Saraswati (var. Sarasvati) (river), 
120 yg 4, 120 9 5, 125 g 8, 158, 2389, 
289 p 6, 281. 

Saréwah (var. Sarwarah), s. Dihli, 
8. Dihli, 104, 287. 

Saraya (river), 223 py 4. 

Sarbédahlpur, s. Lakhnauti, 8. Ben- 
gal, 182. 

Sarbana, see Chanki. 

Sarbandah, s. Gwalior, 8. Agra, 187. 

Sarbhun, s. Surat, 8. Gujarat, 257. 

Sardahi, s. Rohtas, 8. Lahor, 110. 

Sardhanah., see Sirdhanah. 

Sardhér, s. Sdrath, 8. Gujarat, 244, 
244 g 1. 

Sardiya, s. Fathébéd, 8. Benga!, 182. 

Sarésé, s. Hajipur, 8. Bahar, 155. 


.| Sareshta, s. Tirltat, S. Bahar, 156. 


Sarharkar, see Saharkar. 

Sarharpur (var. Surharpar), 
pur, 8. Allahabad, 89, 164. 

Sarhind, see Sirhind. 

Sarii (var. Sarsi), 3. 
S. Gujarat, 258. 

Sarisani, s. Fathdbad, 8. Bengal, 182. 

Sariyanah, see Hajipur, 8. 

Sarjani, see Shérkhanah. 

Sarja, see Sara. 

Sarkar, see Shergarh. 

Sarkarara, 318 g 2 (2). 

Sarkhandal, s. AY 8. Bengal, 


s. Jaun- 


Sorath, 


189. 
Sarkhani, see Sherk 
Sarkhech, see Sarkhej. 


h. 


Sarkhej (var. Sarkhech), 8S. Gujarat, 
241. 

Sarnain, see Amar, S. 

Sarohi, see Sirdhi. 

Sarohi, s. Munghir, 8. Bengal, 155. 

Saron, s. Lakhnau, S. Audh, 98, 178. 

Saron], 8s. Chandéri, 8. Malwah, 202. 

Sarér (var. Birdr, Serwer), s. Kanauj, 
8S. Agra, 96, 185. 

Sarosi, s. Lakhnau, 8. Audh, 93, 178. 

Sarot, see Sarwat. 

Sérotiyé, s. Mahmudabad, 8. Bengal, 
133. 

Sarsibad, s. Lakhnauti, S. Bengal, 
131. 

Sarsariya, s. Mahmudabad, 8S. Bengal, 
183 


Sarsawah, s. Sahéranpur, S. Dihli, 
105, 292. 
Sarsawah, (var. Sarséwah), s. Sam- 
bhal, 8. Dihli, 105, 290. 
Sarsi, see Sarii. 
Sarsi (var. Saras), s- Rohtas, 8. Bahar, 
157. 
Sarai, (var. Sirsi), s. San bal, 8. Dibli 
105, 290. 
Sarsiah, s. Raisin, 8. Mélwah, 112, 
199. 
Sarson, s. Gawil, 8. Barar, 282. 
Sarsap, s. Ranthanbhor, 8. Ajmer, 
102, 275. e 
Sarsuti (var. Saraswati) (river), 120, 
« 242, 246. 
Sara (var. Sarju) (river), 157, 171, 
172, 176, 305. 
Sarup Singh, s. Udner, 8. Bengal, 
180. 
Sarar, see Bhin, S. 
Sarwa, see Barwa. 
Sarwépali, s. Audh, §. Audh, 98, 174. 
Sarwar, s. Ajmer, 8S. Ajmer, 108, 273. 
Sarwérah, see Sarawah. 
Sarwat (var. Sarot), s. Sahdranpar, 
8. Dihli, 105, 292. 


Saabér, s. Pinj , 8. Bengal, 137. 
Sdtalmér, s. pur, S. Ajmer, 108, 
276. 


Satalpur, s.Pattan, 8. Gujarét, 254. 

Sétanpar, s. Audh, 8. Audh, 98, 174. 

Satanpur, s. Lakhnau, 8. Audh, 94, 
178. 

Satanpur, s. Sétgéoy, S. Bengal, 141. 

Satdsi Mundiyé, ses Sonasi Mandehah. 

Satgaon (port), 8. Bengal, 120, 125. 

Saétgéon, (Sirkar), S. Bengal, 125, 
125 g 2, 140. 

Satgaon, s. Satgaon, 8. Bengal, 141. 

Satgarah (var. Satgarha, Satghara), 
310, 310 g 1, 326 g9 1. 


Satgarha, see 

Sathelé (var. Sithlé, Sathila), 
s. Ajmer, 8. Ajmer, 102, 273, 

Sathilé, see Sathela. 

Sati Sar, (district), s. Kashmir, 
S. Kabul, 380. 


Satlaj, see Sutlej. 

Satner, s. Kherlah, S. Barar, 233. 

Satér, s. Mahmudabéd, 8. Bengal, 
188. 

Satpur, s. Kashmfr, 8S. Kabul, 364. 

Satpara (mountains), 223 p 2, 228 93, 
251 g 3. . 

Satrakah (var. Satrikah, Satrikh), 
s. Audh, 8. Audh. 98, 174. 

Satrikah, Satrikh, see Satrakah. 

Satranjah (var. Satrunjaya), (hill), 
8. Gujarat, 247, 247 9 2. 

Satrunjays (hill), see Satrunjah. 

Satsanga, see Sataika. 

Sétaiké (var. Satsanga), 8. Sulaimans- 
bad, 8. Bengal, 140. 

Satwis, s. Hindiah, 8. Malwah, 207. 

Satyari, s. Munghir, S Bahar, 155. 

Saurakh, see Sednrakh. 

Savarnamati, see Sdbarmatti. 

Sawad, see Swat. 

Sawail (or Jalalpar), s. Fahtébad, 
8. Bengal, 182. 

Sayyidpur, see Sidhor. 

Sayyidpir Namdi,.s. Ghaszipar, 
§. Allahéhéd, 90, 162. | 

Schagunpoor, see Saganpur. 

Schechana, see Sanjan. 


Sebelgehrya, see Selkha¢iya. , 
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Seedhore, see Sidhor. 

Seekenpoor, see Siganpiur. 

Seernoor, see Serhwar. 

Sehamarli, see Tamurni. 

Sehér, 8. Gohelwarah, Gujarat, 244. 

Sehra, s. Godhra, S. Gujarat, 258. 

Sehrend, 326 y 2. 

Séhwin, 8. Multén, 337, 887 y 4, 388, 
346. 

Sejestan, see Sejistan. 

Sejistan (var. Sejestan) (territory), 
S. Kabul, 844 g 2, 414 1. 

Selak (var. Silak), s. Audh, 8. Audh, 
93, 174. 

Selkhariya (var. Sablgiria, Sebel- 
gehrya), s. Lakhnauti, 8. Bengal, 
181. 

Sémbal, see Samel. 

Séna, see Bhima, 8. 

Senargam (Sonargaon), 8. Bengal, 
124 y 5. 

Sendar, s. Gagrén, 8. Maélwah, 209. 

Sendh, see Bawan, S. 

Sengha (var. Sihdnds), s. Kélinjar, 
8. Allahabad, 90, 166. 

Sengarh (fort), 8. Gujarat, 251 y 2. 

Senjan4, see Sanjan. 

Sénér, s. Baroda, 8. Gujarat, 255. 

Sentah, see Senthhah.: 

Senthhah (var. Sentah, Senhata, 
Sanyhet), s. Dihli, 8. Dihli, 104, 
287. (290, 

Seohara, s. Sambhal, 8. Dihli, 105, 

Seojél (var. Sabarchal), s. Sonargéon: 
8. Bengal, 138. 

Seokherah, s. Marésér, 8S. Malwah, 
208. 

Sedli, see Sedni. 

Sedli (var. Sheoli), Kanauj, 8. Agra, 
96, 1885. 

Seéli, s. Pathri, 8. Barar, 286. 

Seon, see Ghat, S. 


‘Bedné, s. Batidlah, 8. Barar, 238. 


Seéni (var. Sedli),  s. 
S. Malwih, 207. 

Béoni (var. Sorli, Soorety, Seorli, 
Surati), s. Péthri, 8. Barér, 286. 
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Hindiah, 


Seonkar Seonkri, s. Agra, 8. saiiag 
96, 183. 

Seonkri, see Seonkar, 8. 

Sednrakh (var. Saurakh, Sonarka, 
Sewburgeh), s. Kanauj, S. Agra, 
96, 185. 

Seopur, see Sidhar. 

Seoptri, see Seorparf. 

Seér, s. Bahar, 8. Bahar, 154. 

Seorahi, s. Multan (Birdn-i Panjnad), 
S. Multan, 381. 

Seoran, s. Higér Firézah, 8. Dihli, 
294. 

Seoranah, s. Bijagarh, S. Malwah, 
205. 

Seorli, see Séoni. 

Seorpari (var. Seoptri), s. Narwar, 
S. Agra, 190. 

Sera, see Cheghan, 8. 

Sera, 8S. Kébul, 847 y 8. 

Seralé, see Kagbah, 8. 

Seres (country), 118 g 2. 

Serhwar (var. Sirapour, Seernoor), 
s. Lakhnauti, 8. Bengal, 181. 

Seriké (country), 118 n 2. 

Serdt, Seroot, see Jalalpur Barwat. 

Serpar Morehah, see Sherpur. 

Serwer, see Saror. 

Sesahra, s. Tajpur, §. Bengal, 135. 

Sesdéda, S. Ajmer, 269. 

Seth, see Métth. ® 

Séuola, see Sheol. 

Sewah, see Barah, 8. ; 

Sewah, s. Kherlah, 8. Barar, 284. 

Sewala, s. Mahor, S. Barér, 286. 

Séwana, s. Jodhpar, 8S. Ajmer, 102, 
276. 

Sewanbérha, ss. 
233. 

Sewani, 8. 
295. 

Séwani, s. Raisin, S. Malwah, 118, 
199. 

Sewburgeh, see Seénigkh. 

Séwe, see Siwi. 

Séwi, s. Bhakkar, 8. sheen, 534 ty 6, 
886, 387, S46. 


Panar, 8. Barér, | 


Higér Firézah, 8. Dihli, 


Sewistan, s. Sewistén, 8. Multan, 
340. 

Sewistan (var. Siwistén) (Sirkar), 
8. Multan, 18005, 826, 328 n1, 
$87, 387 n 4, 888, 340. 

Shadarah, s. Kashmir, 8. Kabul, 869. 

Shadi-gébad, s. Jaunpore, §. Allahé- 
bad, 89, 164. 

Shédipar, 355 g 1. 

Shidipdr, s. Kalinjar, 8. Allahabad, 
90, 166. 

Shah, see Malik, S. 

Shahabad, see Vernag. 

Shahabéd, s. Sirhind, S. Dihli, 108, 
296. 

Shahébu'ddinpar, s. Kashmir, 8. Ka- 
bul, 364. 

Shahajiyal, s. Mahmuaddbad, S. Ben- 
gal, 188. 

Shéh Ajiyél Baza, s. Bazohd, 8. Ben- 
gal, 188. 

Shahar, see Sikh, S. 

Shéhbala, s. Lakhnanti, S. Bengal, 
181. 

Shahbazpur, s. Fathabad, S. Bengal, 
182. 

Shahbazpuar, s. Lakhnanti, 8. Bengal. 
131. 

Shah Hindin, see Shahmandawi. 

Shahi, see lip 8. 

Shahi, see Bahadur 8. 

Shahi, see Bali S. 

Shahi, see Bazu Faulad 8. 

Shahi, see Bazu Zafar 8. 

Shahi, see Dadd 8. 

Shahi, see Husain 8. 

Shahi, see Mahmud S. 

Shéhi, see Manohar S. 

Shahi, see Mihmén S. 

Shahi, see Musjid Husain 8. 

Shahi, see Mugaffar 8. 

Shahi, see Nagrat 8. 

Shahi, see Sulaiman 8. 


Shihi, see Yusff 8S. 
Shahi, s. Safbhal, S. Dihli, 
290. 


Shah jehangbéd,"see Dihii. 


106, 
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Shah Kabul (hill), s. Kabul, 8. Kébul, 
403, 403 n 5, 404. 

Shahkét (mountain), s. Kashmir, 8. 
Kabul, 361. 

Shéhlalsari, s. Lakhnauti, 5. Bengal, 
131. | 

Shahbandawi (var. Shéh Hindui), s. 
Lakhnauti, 8. Bengal, 132. 

Shahpur, see Dakhan, S. 

Shahpar, see Utar, S. 

Shahpir (city), 8S. Barar, 220. , 

Shahpar, s. Kélpi, 8. Agra, 97, 184. 

Shahpir, s. Kanauj, 8. Malwa, 200 

Shahpur, s. Lahor (Bari Daab), § 
Lahor, 110, 311 un 2, 819, 

Shéhpur, s. Madéran, 8S. Bengal, 141. 

Shahpur, s. Raisin, Malwah, 112, 199. 

Shahpur, s. Tajpur, 8. Bengal, 185. 

Shahr Ara (gardens), s. Kabul, 8. 

Kabul, 404. 

Shahzédah Baloch, see 8. Baloj. 
Shahzadah Baloj (var. 8. Baloch), 
s. Dipalpur, S. Multan, 118, 333. 

Shahzéidah Hoajrau, s. Dipdlpar, 8 
Multan, 118. 

Shéhzédah Hinjrao, see Shanzdah, H. 

Shahzadahpar, s. Boglé, S. Bengal. 
134. 

Shéhzadahpur, s. Préj, 8. Agra, 96, 
188. 

Shaheddahpar, s. Lakhnaati, 8. Ben- 

. gal, 181. 

Shihzidah BSanjrar, see Shénsdeh 
Hinjrao. 

Shaikh Baba, see Patar, g. B. 

Shaikpur, sce Sulaimanpur. 

Shaikhptr, s. Jalandhar, 8. Lahor, 
110, 817. 

Shakarnag (spring), s. Kashmir, 8. 
Kabul, 361. 

Shakarpur, s. 
287. 

Shakarpur, s. Hazérah (Jech Dasb), 
8. Lahor, 110, 822. , 

Shal, s. Kandahar, S. Kabul, 307. 

| Shalahmér Se 8. Gecrapt: 
8. Kabul, 86]. 


Dihh, 8S. Dihli, 104 
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Shalesari, s. Lakhnauti, S. Bengal, 
132, 

Shamsabad, see Sharoshabad. 

Shamshabad (var. Shamsabad), 3. 

. Hasérah (Sindh Ségar Daab), 8. 


Labor, 111, 315, 324. 
Shamshgbéd, s. Kanauj, 8S. Agra, 
96, 185. 
Shamsh Khaini, s. Udnér, S. Bengal, 
130. (138. 
Shamshpar, s. Sondrgaon, S. Bengal, 
Shan Chang, see Banian Chang. 


Shanzdah Dihat, s. Higér Firorah, 8. 
Dihli, 105, 205. 

Shanzdah Hinjrao (var. Shahzadah 
Sanjrar, Shahsidah  Hinjréo, 
Shanzdah Sinjrao), s. Rachnau 
Daab, S. Léhor, 321. 

Shanzdah Sinjrao, see S. Kinjrao. 

Sharifabad (Sirkar), s. Bengal, 125, 

_ 189. 

Shattudar (var. Sydrus), 
river, 310, 310 y 2. 

Sheolé (var. Séuola, s. Narnalah, S. 
S. Barar, 234. 

Sheoli, ses Seoli. 

Sheopur, see Sidhor. 

Shergarh (var. Sarkar,), s. Jalandhar, 
S. Lahor, 110, 317. 

Shérgarh, s. Katak, 8. Orissa, 144. 

Shergarh (or Sakharbhum), s. Mada- 
ran, 8. Bengal. 141. 

Shérgarh, s. Multan, (Beth Jalandhar 
Duab), 8. Multan, 329. 

Sher Khan, see Sherkhanab. 

Shérkhanah (var. Sher Khan, Shér- 
khani, Sarjani, Sarkhéni) (pass), 
S. Kabul, 391, 392. 

.Sherkot, s. Sambhal, 8. Dihbli, 105, 
290. 

Shérpar, see Karyat, 8. 

Shérpur, s. Barbakabad, S. Bengal, 
137. 

Shérpar, s. Bari Daab, 8S. Lahor, 819. 

Sherpar (Mihman Shéhi) (var. Ser- 
pur Morchah), s. Bazoha, S. Ben- 
gal, 138. 


Sutle} 


Sherpur, s. Lakhnaati, S. Betigal, 
1381, 

Sherpur, s. Mahmuadabad, 8. Bengal, 
138. 

Shérpar, s. Narnalah, 8. Barar, 284. 

Sherpur, s. Udaér, 8. Bengal, 130. 

Sherpar Atéi, s. Sharifibéd, S. Ben- 
gal, 140. 

Sherpurbari, s. Makmudébad, 8. Ben- 
gal, 138. 

Sherpar Koibari, s. Ghoraghét, 8 
Bengal, 136. 

Shershghi, s. Udnér, 8. Bengal, 130. 

Shevaki (plain), 404 p 2. 

Shiber, 8. Kabul, 400 g 1. 

Shibertd (pass), s. Kabul, S. Kabul, 
400, 400 y 1. 

Shikarpur, s. Barbakabéd, 8. Bengal, 
187. 

Shikarpar (district), 8. Kabul, 834 9 
1, 402 y 8. 

Shikarpor, s. K6l, 8. Agra, 97, 186. - 

Shiken, see Dendan, 8. 

Shillong (district), 119 g 1. 

Shiréz, 148. 

Shirpao, S. Kabul, 411 g 1. 

Shor, s. Hazarah, (Rachnau Daab), 
S. Lahor, 111. 

Shor, 8. Multan, 326, 386. 

Shorabak, s. Kandahar, S. Kabul, 
897. 

Shorbhum, see Dawar, 8. 

Shérpur, s. Hazaérah (Jech Daab), 8 
Lahor, 110, 322. 

Shujdapar, s. S4rangpur, S. Maélwah, 
204. 

Shukroh, s. Kashmir, S. Kabul,!362, 
$70. 

Shukru, s. Kashmir, S. Kabul, 363, 
pl. 

Shumsabad, S. Ajmer, 271. 

Shupiyon, S. Kabul, 347 yg 3. 

Shuster, see Tustar. 


Sialgoga, see SialkokGh. 
Sialkokah, (var. Sialvoga) (island), 
§. Gujarat, 245. 


Sialkot, 889 g 1. 
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Siglkét, see Mankoknor, S. 

Sislkét (Sirkér) (Rechnau Duab), 8. 
Lehor, 110. 

Sialkét, s. Sialkét, (Rachnau Dasb), 
8. Léhor, 110, 321. 

Sidni, S. Gujarat, 242. 

Sibah, s. Beth Jalandhar Duab, 8. 
Lahor, 317. 


Siberia (country), 363 g 38. 

Sibi, see Siwi. 

Sidhawa, s. Bijégarh, S. Malwah, 
205. (295 


Sidhmukh, s. Higar Firdzah, 8. Dihli, 
Sidhor (var. Sayyidpur, Seopur, 
Sheopur), s. Lakhnan, §. Audh, 98, 

. 178. 

Sidhpar, 8. Gujarat, 242, 246 y 8. 

Sidhpar, (Sidhupar), s. Kol, 8. Agra, 
97, 186. 

Sidhpur, s. Léhor (Rachnau Dasb), 
S. Laéhor, 110, 320. 

Sidhpdr, (var. Sidhtipur), s. Lakhnan, 
S. Audh, 98, 170, 178. 

Sidhpur Panchnagar, (var. Bijna- 
gar), 8. Labor (Rechnau Duab), 8. 
Léhor, 110. 

Sidhapur, eee Sidhpar. 

Sidi, see Sabdi. 

Sihdénda, see Sendha. 

Sihonda, 176 g 2. 

Sikandarébad, s. [Wthli, 8. Dihli, 104, 
287. 

Sikandarpar, s. Allahébad, 8. Allahs- 
bad, 89, 161. 

Sikandarpir, s. Jaunpur, 8. Allaha- 
bad, 89, 164. 

Sikandarpur, (Dastar), s. Kanauj, 8. 
Agra, 96. 

Sikandarpar Atréji, (var. Atréji), 
s. Kanauj, 8. Agra, 99, 185. 

Sikandar Rao (Sikandrah Rao), s. 
Kol, 8. Agra, 97, 186. 

Sikandrah Rao, see Sikandar, R. 


Sikandrapur u, 8. Kanauj, S. 
Agra, 185. 
Sikh Shahas®. Barbakabad, S. Ben- 


gal, 137. 


Sikhshahar (var. Sabtakah, Beshekh, 
Silahshahar, Sankhashahar),  s. 
Ghoraghat, S. Bengal, 186. 

Sikri, see Fatehpur, s. Agra, 8. Agra. 
Sikri Bhukarhéri, see Bhakarheri s. 
Sahéranpar, 8. Dihli, 105, 292. 

Silahshahar, eee Sikhshahar. 

Silak, see Selak. 

Silbaras (var. Barak, Sabalbaras, 
Sabalbarak), s. Bazoha, 8S. Bengal, 
138. 

Silpar, s. Chanddah, 8. Allahdébad, 90. 

Sild, s. Panér, 8. Barar, 283. 

Silwérah, s. Bijagarh, 8. Malwah, 
205. 


.‘Simauni, see Saméni. 


Simauni, 176 p 2. 

Sinai (country), 118 g 2. 

Sind, see Kali, 8. 

Sind, see Sindh. 

Sindh (var. Sind), 8. Gujarat, 249, 9 
2, 250, 268, $27, 327 p 3, 334 g 1, 
385, 336 yp 1, 337 yp 2, 338 9 2, 34! 
p 1,344, 344 p 2, 345 0 1, 346, 386, 
388, 898, 398 p 2. 

Sindh (river), 202, 310, 311, 812, 325, 
$26 g 2, 327, 327 n 1, 328, 355 pl, 
359 y 2, 364, 365 yp 1, 381, 405 g 2. 

Sindhuwan, see Sandhwal. 

Sindh Sagar (valley), 8. Léhor, 31], 
315. 

Sindh Sagar Dasb (Sirkér), 8. Lehor, 
322. 

Sind Sagar Dasb, s. Multan, 330. 

Singh, see Fath, 8. 

Singh, see Husain, 8. 


Singh, see Manmani, 8. 


Singh, see Sardp, 8. 

Singhénah Udaipar, s. 
Agra, 182, 194. 

Singraur, s. Iléhdbas, S. Alléhabad, 
161. 

Sinjhauli, see Sanjholi. 

Sipah, s. Saran, 8. Bahar, 156. 

Sipra (river), 195, 196. 

Sirah, (var. Sarah), s. Khairabéd, 8 
Audh, 98, 177. 


Narnol, 8. 
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Sirdi,.s. Kherlah, S. Barar, 234. 
Sirali, s. Basoha, 8S. Bengal, 137. 
Siran, s. Kutak, S. Orissa, 144. 
Sirapour, see Serhwar. 

Sir Daria (Jaxartes) (river), 119 g 1. 

Sirdhanah (var. Sardhanah), s. Saha- 
ranpur, 8. Dibli, 105, 292. 

Sirdhanah (var. Sardhanah), (Das- 
tar), s. Sahéranpar, 8. Dehli, 105. 

Sirhata, s. Ghoraghat, 8. Bengal, 136. 

Sirhind (Sirkar), S. Dihli, 105, 295, 
302 y 1, 808, 310, 326. 

Sirhind (var. Sahrind, Sarhind), s. 
Sirhind, 8. Dihli, 105, 281, 281 p 4, 
296. 

Sirhind (Dastar), s. Sirhind, 8. Dibli, 
106. 

Siri (Fort), 8. Dihli, 279. 

Siriyé Kandi, s. Ghoraghat, 8. Ben- 
gal, 136. 

Sirmar (hills), 246 y 3. 

Sirnal, s. Abmadabad, S. Gujarat, 
253 


Sirdhi (var. Sarohi) (Sirkar), 8. Aj- 
mer, 102, 270, 276. 

Sirdhi, 8. Gujarat, 201. 

Sirohi, s. Sirdhi, S. Ajmer, 276. 

Sirsg, s. Higdr Firozah, s. Dibli, 105, 
281, 294, 326 g 2. 

Sirseni, s. Gwalior, 8S. Agra, 187. 

Sirsi, see Sarsi. 

Sirsi Jam, s. Tattah, 8. Multan, 340. 

Sistén (territory), 395, 396, 412, 413. 

Sitalpar, s. Kanauj, S. Malwa, 200. 

Sithla, see Sathelé. 

Sitpur, s. Ghoraéghat, 8. Bengal, 136. 

Sitpur, s. Multan (Biran-i Panjnad), 
8. Multan, 331. 


Siwan (Taalluk of), s. Ghoraghat, 8. 


Bengal, 136. 


Siwi (var. Sibi, Sewe), (town), 8. 


Multan, 328, 328 g 1. 

Siwistan, see Sewistan. 

Siyamgarh, s. Hindiah, S. Malwah, 
207. 

Siyanah, s. Dibli, S. 104, 287. 

Siyar, see Langahtiyar. 
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Siyar, s. Chakarhélah, 8. Multan, 
341. 

Siyari, s. Jalésar, S. Orissa, 142. 

Siyor, s. Sorath, 8. Gujarat, 258. 

Sobehe, s. Allahabdéd, 8. Alléhabad, 
161 g 3. 

Sobhnath, s. Khal{fatébéd, 8. Bengal, 
134. 

Sdédrah, see Sadharah. 

Soersaman, see Soparsaman. 

Soéthah, see Kariyét Swetah. 

Sogdiana (country), 119 gL. 

Sohan (var. Sowari, Sowéi, Soi), 
(river), 328, 828 y 5. 

Sohandi, s. Beanwan, S. Agra 189. 

Sohat, s. Kotri Parayah, S. Malwah, 
209 


Soi, see Sohan. 

Sojhat, see Sajhat. 

Sokrah (fort), s. Jalésar, S. Orissa, 
142. 

Solah, see Bandar, 8S. 

Solomon’s Hill, s. Kashmir, 8. Kabul, 
883. 

Soltara Ajiyal (or Koma), s. Mahma- 
dabad, 8. Bengal, 1338. 

Soltara Koma, see Soltara Ajiyal. 

Somanda, see Kahedd. 

Somnath, see Pattan, 8. 

Somnath, 8. Gujarat, 246, 246 y 2, 
263 gp 1, 28002. 

Son (river) (var. Soane), S. Bahar, 
150, 150 p 1, 151. 

Sona Baza, s. Bazoha, 8. Bengal, 138. 


| Sondghéti Baza, . Bizohé, 8. Bengal, 


138. 

Sonamarg, s. Kashmir, S. Kabul, 
309 p 2. 

Sonargaoy (Sirkar), S. Bengal, 124, 
138. (138. 

Sonargaon, s. Sonargdoy, 8. Bengal, 

Sonarka, see Seonrakh. 

Sonasi Mandéhah (var. Sands Man- 
deh, Satasi Mundiya), s. Badéon, S. 
Dibli, 104, 288. \ 

Soadip (var. Sapdip) \eFathabad, 8. 
Bengal, 132. 


Songarh, S. Gujarat, 251. 

Soénhal, s. Gagron, 8. Malwah, 209. 

Sénipat (var. Sonpat), s. Dihli, 8. 
Dibli 104, 287. 

Sénitpura (city), 215 y 2. 

Soniya, s. Sharifabad, S. Bengal, 140. 

Soy),, 8-Kanaaj, 8. Agra, 96, 185. 


Sonkhér ah, s. Champanér, S. Guja- 


rat, 256. 
Sonpat, see Sonipat. sx) 1 
Soorety, see Séoni. — 
Sdépar, s. Beth Jalandhar Duab, 8. 


Léhor, 317. 

Soparsaman (var. Sorsaman, Sursa- 
man), s. Kashmir, 8. Kabul, 369. 

Sopar, see Surapura. 

Soran, s. Beth Jalandhar, §. Léhor, 
317. 

Soranpalri, see Saranpalri. 

Soraon, s. [lahébés, 8. Allahébad, 161. 

Sorath (Sirkar), S. Gujarat, 242, 243, 
243 n 5, 252, 258. 

Sorath, s. Sorath, S. Gujarat, 248 g 3, 
249, 250, 258. 

Sorath, new, 8. (Sirkar), 8. Guja- 
rat, 244, 245. 

Sorath old (Sirkar), 5. Gujarat, 244. 

Sordhar, 8. Gujarat, 244. 

Sorli, ses Séoni. 

Soron, s. Kol, S. Agra, 97, 186. 

Sésnér, s. SérangPar, S. Malwah, 
204. 

Sowai, see Sohan. 

Sowari, see Sohan. 

Sowulapara, see Sanolad Barah. 

Séyam (var. Suhoyum),s. Kashmir, 
S. Kabul, 365, 365 yg 2. 

Srinagar (var. Srinagari), s. Kashmir, 
8S. Kabul, 356, 355 y 2, 356 p 3, 
368, 384. 

Srinagar, S. Lahore, 311. 

Sripaérvatta, 313 p 2 (35). 

Sripat Kirdj (Taluk of), (var. Sripat 
Kabraj, Sripag Kéraj), s. Khalifa- 

tabad, S. Ba 134. 

.Sripar, s. Pafffiyah, S. Bengal, 184. 


Sriréjpur, s. Sétgéon, 5. Bengal, 141. 
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Srirampur, s. Bogla, 8. Bengal, 184. 

Srirang (Tadlluk of), s. Khalifatébéd, 
S. Bengal, 134. 

Srisaila, 313 y 2 (26). 

Sudken (town), 121. 

Subeha, see Supahah. 

Suchi, 314 y 2 (82). 

Sadan, see Ghat, 8. 

Sadharah (var. Sédrah), s. Sidiket, 
(Rechnau Daéb), 8. Lahor, 110, 
311, 321. 

Suez (town), 121 y 8. 

Sugandhé, 313 g 2 (3). 

Saganpur (var. Schagunpoor, See- 
kenpoor), s. Kalpi, S. Agra, 97, 
184 


Suhnah, s. Rewari, S. Dihli, 105, 293. 

Suhoyum, see Séyam. 

Sai Sépar, see Sai Sapar. 

Sai Supar (var. Sai Sépar), s. Ran- 
thanbhor, 8. Ajmer, 102, 275. 

Sujépar, s. Lakhnauti, 8. Bengal, 182, 

Sajdpur, s. Tajpar, S. Bengal, 135. 

Sajhat (var. Sojhat), s. Jodhpir, &. 
Ajmer, 102, 271, 276. 

Sukhar Nai (river bed), 326 yg 2. 

Sukhdehra, s. Munghir, §. Bahar, 
155. 

Sulaiman, see Koh-i 8. 


Sulaiman, eee Takt-i 8. 

Sulaimén (mountains), 887 n 4. 

Sulaimangbéd, s. Ajmer, 8. Ajmer, 
102, 273. 

Sulaiménabad (Sirkér), §. Bengal. 
140. 

Sulaimandbéd, s. Dihli, §. Dibh, 
104. 

Sulaimanébad, s. Khalifatébéd, S. 
Bengal, 134. 


Sulaimanabad, s. Pinjarah, 8. Bengal, 
137. 

Sulaiménabiéd (Haveli), s. Sulaima- 
béd, S. Bengal, 140, 140 n 7. 

Sulaimadnabéd (var. Salimabéd), s. 
Udnéer, S. Bengal, 130. 

Sulaimanpur (or Shaikhpar), s. Chit 
tagong, 8. Bengal, 189. 


Sulaimén Shéhi, 
8S. Bengal, 140. 
Sulaiman Shahi, s. Udner, 8. Bengal, 
130. 

Sultén Bazi, s. Bézohé, 5. Bengal, 
138. 

Sultanpoor (var. Noschahra), 
$26 g 2. 

Sulténpir, s. Audh, 8S. Audh, 98, 174. 

Sultanpar, s. Bahraich, 8. Audh, 93, 
176. 

Sulténpur, s. Ghoraghat, S. Bengal, 
186. 

Sulténpar, s. Jalandhar, S. Lahor, 
110, 310, $17. 

Sultanpar, s. Lakhnauti, 8. Bengal, 
131. 

Sultanpur, s. Nagarbér, S. Malwah, 
208. 


Sharifabéd, 


Sulténpar, s. Pinjarah, 8. Bengal, 
187. (134. 

Salténpar, s. Parniyah, 8. Bengal, 

Sulténptr, s. Sirhind, 8. Dihli, 105, 
296. 

Salténpar, s. Sorath, 3. Gujarat, 244, 
258. 

Sulténpur, s. Sunlaimanabéd, 8. Ben- 
gal, 140. 

Sulténpur Ajiyal, s. 
gal, 130. 

Sulténpur Bérhah, see Sultanpir, S. 
Dihli. 

Sumbal (village), s. Kashmir, 8. Ké- 
bul, 364 n 8. 

Summerny, see Tamurni. 

Sundar, see Kiyéra, 8. 

Sundarbans (cosst-strip), 8. Bengal, 
116 g 8. 

Suneya, eee Saniya. 

Sunnam, s. Sirhind, 8. Dihli, 105, 
296. 

Supa, s. Surat, 8. Gujarat, 257. 

Supahah (var. Subeha), s. Audh, 8. 

_ Audh, 93, 174, 174 g 3. 

Supar, see Sui, 8. 

Sarah (Kagbah), s. Méhor, §. Barr, 
236, 


Udnér, 8. Ben- 
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Suraj 
155 . 

Stirajkand (village), 8. Audh, 173. 

Suranpalri, s. Sahéranpir, Dihli 105, 
292. 

Surapura (var. Sopar), s. Kashmir, 
S. Kabul, 356 y 3. 

Surashtra, sce Sorath. 

Surat (Sirkér), 8. Gujarat, 248, 256 

Sarat, s. Sarat, S. Gujarat, 195 y 1, 
243, 251, 251 n 2, 257. 

Surati, see Séoni. 

Suréswari Ketra, 8. Kabul, 371 p 6. 

Surharpur, see Sarbarpir, 

Surkh-rad (river), 8, Kabul, 405 g 3. 

Sursaman, see Soparsaman. 

Sursdwah, see Sarséwah. 

Surappur, s. Mahmudabéd, S. Ben- 
gal, 183. 

Surar, see Behin 8. 

Suryasar (Spring), s. Kashmir, 8. 
Kabul, 361. 

Sutlej (river), (var. Hesidrus) 121 p 
2, 278, 295, 296, 810, $11, 312, 825 
p 2, 326, 326 g 2, $30 g 2. 

Swat (var. Suastos, Suvastu), (river), 
311 n 3. 

Swat (var. Sawada), (Sirkér), S. Kébul, 
$11, 311 g 3, 347, 391, 391 n 7, 392. 

Swetah, see Karyat, 8. 

Sydrus, see Shatéidar. 

Sylhet (Sirkér), S. Bengal, 1924, 
1249 6, 139. 

Sylhet (Haveli), s. Sylhet, 8S. Bengal, 
189 


garh,s. Munghir, 8. Bshéyr, 


T 
Ta‘alluk Ahmad Khén, eee Ahmad or 
Abmad Khan. 
Tabi, see Tali. 


Tabkér, see Tankar. 
Tibriz (country), 408. 


Tabsal, see Natil. 

Tachahal, s. Ghoraghgt,8. Bengal, 136. 
Tadr4, see Sanjoli, T\\ 

Tagore, see Pakor. wy 


Tagrota, 8. Léhore, 314 g 1. 
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Taha, sce Dadri, T. 

Téhirpur, s. Bérbakébéd, 8. Bengal, 
187. 

Tahrwirah, s. Pattan, S. Gujarat, 254, 

Tahwa, s. Nadot, 8. Gujarat, 254. 

Tahzari, see Khattar. 

Tajpur, see Jash. 

Tajpuar, s. Sonérgéon, S. Bengal, 138. 

Tajpur (Haveli), s. Téjpur, 8. Bengal, 
135. 

Tajpur, s. Tirhut, 8. Bahér, 156. 

Tajpar, s. Udnér, S. Bengal, 130. 

Tak, see Desht. 

Tak, see Pigdwar. 

Takasi, s. Pinjarah, 8. Bengal, 137. 

Takht, i Suliman (mountains), 8. 
Kabul, 355 gp 2, 356 9 8, 371 no 6, 
$84 y 1. 

Tal, s. Marésor, 8. Malwah, 208. 

Tala, s. Khalifatabad, S. Bengal, 184. 

Taléd, s. Ranthanbor, 8. Ajmer, 103, 
275. 

Talagéon (var. Malgéon,) s. Chitta- 
gong, S. Bengal, 139. 

Talain, s. Sérangpur, 8. Malwa, 203. 

Taléja, s. Sorath, S. Gujarat, 244, 
247, 247 n 5, 258, 259. 

Talalpar, s. Dihli, 8S. Dihli, 104. 

Talang, see Lalang. 

Talbarod, see Telrdd. 

T4] Barddah, s. Ch&ndéri, S. Malwa, 
201. 

Talbégampur, see Tilbégampuar. 

Taldwér, s. Téjpur, 8. Bengal, 135. 

Télgranw, see Bilgrdon. 

Talhandi, s. Ménikpdar, 8. Allahabad, 
90. 

Talhani, see Belheti. 

Talhi (var. Balhati, Talhati, Balai), 
s. Badéon, 8. Dihli, 288. 

Téli, see Banhas, T. 

Tali (river), (var. Tabi, Mali, Pali 
Pati), 222, 228. 

Taligaon, s. Kalam, 8. Bardr, 235. 

Talikén (var. Blikan), 8. Kabul, 400, 
400 g 1. 

Taliya, s. Jalésar, 8. Orissa, 142. 


a 
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Talkwirah, s. Nédét, S. Gujarat, 284. 

Talner, see Thalner.. 

Talokchéwand, s. Tirhut, S. Bahar, 
156. 

Taldn, (var. Talwan), s. Télandhar, 8. 


Lahor, 110, 316. 
Taloéndi, s. Rechnéu Dub, 8. Lehor, 
320. (341. 
Talsarah, s. Nagirpir, 8. Multan, 
Talwan, see Talon. 
Talwérah, see Malwérah. 


Talwérah, s. Béri Duab, 8. Lahor, 
318. . 

Tamlak, see Tanbalak. 

Tamsé, s. Méhér, S. Baréar, 235. 

Tamukbald, see Bari Sébakbéla. 

Tamurni, (var. Summerny, Seha- 
marli), 8. Mahkar, 8. Barar, 287. 

Tamurni, s. Telinganah, S. Barér, 
237. 

Tanauli, s. Udnér, 8. Bengal, 130. 

Tanbulak (var. Tamlak), s. Jalésar, 
S. Orissa, 142. 

Taénd&, see Udnér. 

Téndé (Haveli), s. Udner, S. Bengal, 
130. 

Tandah, see Khaégpur, T. 

Taéndah, s. Chanddah (Chanar), 8. 
Allahébéd, 90, 165. 

Tandah (Sirkar), 8. Orissa, 340 y 8. 

Tandah, s. Tirhut, 8. Bahér, 156. 

‘indah Bhagwién (var. Bhagwin, 
Tandah Phuginah), s. Dihli, 8. 
Dihli, 104, 286. 

Tandah Phugdnab, see Tandah Bhag- 
wan. 

Tanekbéri, see Nérangwari. 

Tangi, 8S. Kabul, 411 g 1. 

Tangtalah (pass), s. Kashmir, 8. 
Kabul, 347 n 3, 348. 

Tanil, see Natil. 

Ténkali (var. Béncali, Bungally), s. 
Pathri, S. Barar, 286. 

Tankar (var. Tabker, Batkar, Benker. 
Bangar), s. Kanauj, 8. Malwah, 199, 

Tankar&é (var. Tekéra), 8. Gujarat, 
942, fo8 


Tanksri (seaport), 8. Gujarat, 243 | Tatteh (var. Tatta), (Sarkir), 8. Mul- 


n 4. 

Tankli, see Barsi T. 

Tanna, see Thana. 

Tanur, s. Munghir, 8. Bahar, 155. 

Taora, s. Rewari, 8. Dihli, 105, 298. 

Tapal (var. Tappal), s. Kd], '8. Agra, 
97, 186. 

Tappal, see Tapal. 

Tapti (var. Timi) (river), 222 n 5, 228, 
224, 224 n 2, 228, 239, 248, 257, 957 | 
n 8. 

Taragéon, see Trahgam. 

Tarah, see Barah. 

Taraajiyal, s. Mahmudabad, S. Ben- 
gal, 133. 

Tarakina, s. Mahmadabad, s. Bengal, 
138. 

Taral, s. Hazarah, (Rechnau Disb), S. 
Lahor, 110, 820. 

Taréni, s. Tirhut, S. Bahar, 156. 

Tarapar, 8. Gujarat, 248. 

Téraspdr, s. Kashmir, S. Kabul, 364 | 
yn 8. 

Tarin (territory), s. 
Kabul, 898. 

Tark Chanda (var. Bark Chand, Bark 
Hind, Barkehond, Narectchand), s. 
Kallam, 8. Barar, 2385. 

Tarkésar, s. Bahroch, 8S. Gujarat, 
255. 

Tarkhéri, see Akbarabad T. 

Tarki, s. Sonargdon, S. Bengal, 138. 

Tark6l, s. Jalésar, S. Orissa, 142. 

Tark Pari, see Akhbarabad Tarkhéri. 

Tarli, see Kharli T. 

Tarmali, see Pati T. 

Tarson, s. Tirhut, 8. Bahar, 156. 

Tartary (country), 118 g 2. 

Tartary (Grand) (Country), 118 p 8. 

Tartuk, see Kalat T. 

Tasholi, s. Mahmadabad, S. _ Bengal, 
133. 

Tatar, see Raepur T. 


Tatarpur, s. Jalandhar, S. Lahor, 316. 


Tatou, see Pakin. 
Tatta, see Tattah. 
13 
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Kandahar, S. | 


tin, 325, 326 y 2, 327, 386, 389, 341, 
45. 

Tattah, s. Tattah, S. Multan, 337, 337 
0p 1, 338, $39, 340 n 1. 

Tavi (river), 320 g 11. 

Tawali, see Arsa T. Sétgaon. 

Taxila, S. Lahor, 296 y 1, 324 y 2. 

Taykehra, see Patkehra. 

Teerood, see Telrdd. 

Tehrar, s. Pattan, 8. Gujarat, 254. 

Tekara, see Tankara. 

Tekhra, see Patkehra. 

Télari, s. Sarat, S. Gujarat, 257. 

Télhati, s. Fathabad, S. Bengal, 182. : 

Telhi, (var. Balai, Balhati), s. Badaon, 
S. Dihli, 104. 

Teliagarhi (pass), 8. Bengal, 116: J. 

, Telingd4nah (Sarkar), 8. Barar, 238, 
228 y 2, 230, 237. 

Telkim (Kamraj Tract), s. Kashmir, 
S. Kabul, 371. 

' Tel Kulzim (Red Sea), 121 y 8. 

| Pelpur, s. Gorakhpur, S. Audh, 98, 
176. 

Telréd (var. Talbarod, Teerood), s. 
Marosor, S. Malwa, 208. 

Témba, s. Surat, S. Gujarat, 257. 

Tedsah (var. Botossa, Betuseh),' 5 
Gawil, S. Barar, 282.. 

Tewari (var. Lawéri), s. Chakarhalah, 
S. Multan, 341. 

Thad, see Thid. 

Thal, see Badah T. 

Thainer, (var. Talner) S. Khandes, 
224, 226. 252. 

Thamanah, s. Abmadabad, S. Gujrat, 

Thana (var. Tanna), district/S. Guja 
rat, 243 y 3. 

Thanah, see Char T. 

Thanah, see Deo T. 

Thanah, see Khorsa ka T. - 

Thanah, see Pah T. 

Thanah Bhadéon, s. AY db, 8. Audh, 
93, 174. 

Thanah Bhawan, s. 
Dihhi, 105. 


Ne 
Saharanpur, S. 


Thanah Bhim, s. 
Dihhi, 105, 291. 
Thanah Farida (dastir), s. Kol, S. 

Agra, 97, 186. 

Thanah Farida, s. Kol, S. Agra, 79, 
186. 

Thanah Mir Khan, s. Raisin, S. Mal- 
wah, 112, 199. 

Thandot, s. Batalah (Bari Duab), 8. 
Lahor, 110, 318. 

Thanésar, s. Sirhind, S. Dihli, 105, 
281, 296, 300. 

Thanésar (Dastur), s. Sirhind, S. 
Dihli, 105. 

Thanéssar, s. Dandes (Khandes), S. 
Khandes, 225. 

Thanki, see Chanki. 

Thanwarah, s. Chandéri, 8. Malwah, 
201. 

Tharah, Sirhind, S. Dibli, 105, 295. 

Tharah (Dastur), s. Sirhind, S. Dihli, 
105. 

Tharchak Dami (var. Bharchak 
Dami), s. Sindh Sagar Duab, 8S. 
Lahor, $23. 

Thatabariydr, s. Chandéri, S. Malwa, 
201. 

Thibet, see Tibet. 


Saharanpur, §. 


Thid (var. Thad), (village), s. Kash- 


mir, S. Kabul, 31. 
Thugaog, s. Gawil, 8. Barar, 232. 
Thungy, see Chanki. 
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Tilhanf, (var. Belheti, Talhani), s. 
Jaunpur, S. Allahabad, 163. 

Tilpat, s. Dihli, S. Dihli, 104, 286. 

Timi, see Tapti. 

‘lipperah (district), 120. 

Tipperah (mountains), 124 g 4. 

Tirath, see Bhal ka T. 

Tirhut (Sirkar), 8. Bahar, 156. 

Tirhut, s. Tirhut, 8. Bahér, 149, 152, 
156. 

Tirhut (Haveli), s. Tirhut, S. Bengal, 
156. 

Tirth, see Chikar T. 

Tiyaghati, s. Mahmidaébad, S. Ben- 
gal, 133. 

Toda, s. Ranthanbhor, 8. Ajmer, 102, 
275. 

Toda (Dastur), s. Ranthanbhor, S. 
Ajmer, 102. 

Todah Bhim, s. Agra, 8S. Agra, 96, 
181, 183. 

Todri, s. Rantanbhor, S. Ajmer, 275. 

Toghlakpur, s. Saharanpur, §. Dihbli, 
105. 


| Tohanah, s. Higér Firozah, 8. Dihli, 


Tibet (country), 118, 118 g 2, 304, ' 


’ 347, 350, 850 n 8, 351 n 2, 355, 358, 
359 n 2, 860, 363, 364, 378, 383, 386, 
387, 388, 390. 

Tigara, see Patkehra. (192. 

Tijarah (Sarkar), S. Agra, 96, 160, 

Tijérah, s. Tijérah, S. Agra, 96, 193. 

Tila (mountains), 315 y 1. 

Tilah Balndth, (var. Balnath ka Tila, 
Gorakhnath ka Tila), 315, 315 u 1. 

Tiladah, s. Bahar, S. Bahar, 154. 

Tilbégampur Jvar. Talbégampir), s. 


Dihli, S. li, 104, 286. 
‘Tilhandi, s. Manikpur, S. Allahabad. 
164. 


105, 2 94. 

Tonk, s. Ranthanbhor, S. Ajmer, 
102,275. 

Tora, s. Sonargaéon, 8. Bengal, 188. 

Tori, s. Ranthanbhor, S. Ajmer, 
102. 

Tortariya, s. Satgiop, S. Bengal, 141. 

Tosham, s. Higar Firozah, S. Dihli, 
105, 294. 

Trahgam (village), (var. Taragaon), s. 
Kashmir, S. Kabul, 365, 865 g 1. 
Transoxiana (country), 179, 220 p 5, 

303 y 2. 


' Tribeni (three streams), 120. 


Triga@ghi, see Pattan. 
Tri-Kalinga (Province), 228 y 2. 
Trimab (Jhelum valley), 820 g 2. 
Trimbak, 228, 228 n 6. 

Tripura, 313 g 2 (15). 

Trigrota, 313 yp 2.(16). 
Tschanekdéou, see Changdco. 
Tschekliliret, see Chikar Tirth. 
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T'schena, see Jesa. 

Tschetaur, see Chatiawar. 

Tschetia, see Jetha. 

Tschetor, see Jantor. 

Tschinarghar, s. Chanar, 8, Allaha- 
bad, 90 9 1. 

Tschinor, see Janor. 

Tshandoar, see Janwar. 

Tughlakébéd, 8. Dihli, 279, 279 n 2. | 

Tughlakpar, s. Saharanpur, S. Dihli, | 
292. 

Tugow, S. Kabul, 406 y 6. | 

Tul (pass), S. Kabul, 399, 400. | 

Tulambah, s. Multan, (Bari Duab), | 
S. Multan, 329. 

Tulja (Turja) Bhawani, $13. 

Tulmala, s. Kashmir, 8. Kabul, 364. 

Tulsighat, s. Ghoraghat, S. Bengal, | 
136. 

Taman (village), S. Malwa, 196. 

Taman, s. Chandéri, S. Malwa, 201. 

Tankagoésha (var. Tunkragosi villuge) 
S. Gujarat, 245, 245 g 6. 

Tunkragosa, see Tankagoshu. 

Turak, see Kalat Tartuk. 

Turan (country), 116, 278, 300, 385, 
899, 401. 

Turangzai, S. Kabul, 411 p 1. 

Turja Bhawani, see Tulja B. . 

Turkestan (var. Turkishtan), (coun- 
try), 304, 312, 348, 352, 3068, 390, 
391 g 2, 392, 404. 

Turkey (country), 240, 241. 

Turkey European (country), 125, 

Turkishtan, see Turkestan. 

Tusing (var. Bossina), s. Ajr, Sem. 
Ajmer, 102, 273. 

Tustar, Kabul, 418. 


U 
Sind Sagar Duab, 8. 
Multan, 331. 

Uch, s. Sind Sagar Duab, S. Multan, | 
304, 26, 826, yp 2, 380 u 2, 331, 389. 
Ud, see Od. | 

| 
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Ubaurah, s. 


Udahbu, see Sikandrapur U. 
Udaipar, see Singhanah U. 


Udaipur, 8S. Agra, 1832. 

Udaipur, s. Chandéri, S. Malwah, 20]. 

Udaipar, s. Chitor, 8. Ajmer, 102, 
268 y 3, 273. 

Udangaon, s. Batialah, S. Barar, 237. 

Udar, s. Bari Duab, S. Lahor, 318. 

Udneér (var. Tanda) (Sirkar), S. Ben- 
gal, 129. 


| Udyana (districts), 8. Kabul, 891 y 7. 


Ugasi, see Aguasi. 

Uguasi, see Aguasi. 

Ujain, see Nashipur. 

Ujain, see Ujjain. 

Ujaina (var. Ujinah, s. Tijérah, S. 
Agra, 96, 192. 

Ujhari, s. Sambhal, S. Dihli, 105, 290. 

Ujinah, see Ujaina. 
Ujjain (city), s. Ujjain, 8. Malwah, 
196, 196 n 1, 210, 215 p 2, 259 g 2. 
Ujjain (Haveli), s. Ujjain, S. Malwah, 
112, 198. 

Ujjain (Sirkar), 8S. Malwah, 112, 198. 

Ujjayani, 318 y 2 (18). 

Ukala, 318 g 2 (10). 

Ukra, s. Satgaoy, S. Bengal, 140. 

Ula, s. Sulaimanabad, S. Bengal, 140. 

Ulah, s. Telinganah, S. Barar, 237. 

Ulai, s. Kalpi, S. Agra, 97, 184, 

Ulwar, see Alwar. ; 

Umara Umari (var. Umra Umri), sz. 
Tijérah, 8. Agra, 96, 193. 

Umari, see Umara U. 

Umarkot, s. Nagirpur,S. Multan, 339, 
341. 

Umarpur, s. Sulaimanabad, S. Bengal, 
140. (S19. 

Uminabad, s. Bari Duab, S. Lahor, 

Umraoti, s. Kallam, 8. Barar, 235. 

Umra Umri, see Vmara Umari. 

Umrazai, 8. Kabul, 411 g 1. 

Unah, see Und. 

Unam, see Onam. 

Unchah Gaoy, 8. Lakhnau, S. Audh, 
93, 178. | 

Unchod, s. Hindiah, 5. Malwa, 207. 

Und, (var. Unah), s. Sofath (new), S. 
Gujrat, 244, 247. 


Ungachhi, s. Udner, 8. Bengal, 130. 

Ungli, see Angali. 

Uniéré, see Uniyara. 

Uniyara (var. Uniara), 3. Ranthban- 
bhor, §. Ajmer, 102, 274. 

Untgar, s. Mandlaér, 8. Agra, 190. - 

Urghun, Kabul, 396 g 6, 401 g 2. 

Uri, §. Kabul, 847, g 3. 

Urmal, 8. Gagron, S. Malwah, 209. 

Ush, Transoxiana, 803 9 2. 

Ugmanpur, see Dakban U. 

Usmanpur, see Utar U. 

Usmanzai, S. Kabul, 411 ny I. 

Utarkband, s. Tirhut. 5. Bahar, 156. 

Utar Shahpur, s.Sonargaon, 8. Bengal, 
188. 

Utar Usmanpur, +. 
Bengal, 138. 

-Utmankhail, s. Kabul, 407. 

Usmatpar, s. Sharifabad, 5. Bengal, 
140. 


Sonargaon, 58. 


V 
Vahula, 318 n 2 (12). 
Vaidyanatha, 313 n 2-(7). 
Vakregvera, 313 2 (40). 
Varanasi (Benares) (city), 155 9 8, 
318 n 2 (28). 
Ve} Brara (var. Panjbrarah, Bij 


Beara) (village), 8. Kashmir, S. 


Kabul), 856, 356 n 3. 
Ver, see Kambar V. 
Vér, s. Kashmir, 8. Kabul, $11, 861, 
320. 
Vernag (stream), 
361. 
Veshau (stream), S. Kabul, 362. 
Vibhasha, 318 n 2 (86). 
Vidharbangar (city), 8. Malwah, 210. 
Vihi, s. Kashmir, 8. Kabul, 357, 368. 
Vijipara, s. Kashmir, 5. Kabul, 356.9 3. 
Vindhya (plateau), 157 g 8. 
Virata, 313 p 2 (50). 
Vrindavana, 318 yp 2 (31). 


Wuachhi, s. ak”. S. Bengal, 136. 


Wuhaib, see Wahrib. 


S. Kabul, 356 y 2, 


io 


Wahan, see Kaon W. 
pga (var. Wahaib), s. Ghorighés, 
S. Bengal, 136. 

Waigaon, s. Kallam, S. Barar, 235. 

Waigaoy, s. Kherlah, S. Barar, 234. 

Wakar Hazir, s. Ghoraghat, S. Bengal, 
186. 

Wala, see Walak. 

Walak (var. Wala) (Sirkar), S. Gujrat, 
244. 


’ Waldah, s. Kherlah, S. Barar, 234. 


Waliyan, s. Kabul, 400. 

Wan, s. Sialkot (Rechnau Duab), S. 
Lahor, 110, 321. 

Wankdun (var. Dangdoun, Damak- 
dun), s. Bharaich, S. Audh, 93, 
176. 

Wantipur, s. Kashmir, 8. Kabul, 356 
y 3. 

Warangal, S. Barar, 230 y 1. 

Warda (river), 228. 

Wardatat (Barar) (Subah), 228 

Wasa, s. Pathri, S. Bunir, 236. 

Watar, ses Hasti W. 


| Wazirpur, s. Agra, S. Agra, 96, 183.: 


Wazirpur, s. Barbakabad, S. Bengal; 
137. 

Wisah (Disah ?), s. Pattan, 8. Gujrat, 
204. 

Wular, s. Kashmir, S$. Kabul, 358, 
369. 

Wun (district), S. Barar, 229 y 5. 

Wurdwun, age Maru W. 


Y 


Yaduvati (tract), 250 9 1. ; 
_ Yabar, see Chand Y. 
| Yakub, see Deh-i Y. 


' Yakub, see Maulana Y. Charkhi 


Yangi-yuli S. Kabul, 400, 
400 pl. 

Yarkand (district), 348 1. 

Yastarlak, see Kala Y. 

Yugadya, 318 y 2 (18). 

Yunt Lohara (var. Nonitolohara;! 
Nonitlowhara, Nuétlohara, Nobat- 
Lobar, s. Kallam, S. Barar, 280. 


(pass), 
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| Zahurabad, s. Ghazfpir S. Allahé- 


_ Yusaf, see Bazar-i Y. 


Yusféni, see Lakhi, Y. 
Yuskgni, see Lakhi Loskani. 
Yusuf, s. Tajpur, S. Bengal, 135. 


bad, 90, 162. 
Zambil, see Rambal. 
Zamin Dawar, 8. Kabul, 394 n 4. 


Yusufpar, s. Fathabad, S. Bengal, | Zerpur (village), s. Narnol, S. Agra, 


132. 
Yusuf Shéhi, 
138. 


’ Zgsel, see Ghaznin. 


Zabelistén, s. Kabul, 115, 347, 391, 
408, 


s. Bésohéa, g. Bengal. 


194. 
Zéwan, s. Kashmir, S. Kabul, $58. 
Zimbal, see Rambal. 
Zinahkar, s. Kashmir, 8. Kabul, 370. 
Zinahpur, s. Kashmir, 8. Kabul, 
369. (203. 
| Zirapar, s. Sérangpur, S. Malwa, 
Zohék, s. Kabul, 8. Kabul, 409. 


Zafarsbéd, s. Jaunpur, S. Allahabad, | Zohaék (fortress), 8. Kabul, 409. 


89a 164. 
Zafar Ajiyal Bészu, s. 
Bengal, 138. 
Zefarpér, 8. Multan, 326. 
Zafar Shahi, see Bézu Z S. 
Zafarwal, see Pati Z. 
Zafarwil (town), S. Allahgbad, 158. 


Bézoha, S. 


Zohék Bémién, s. Kabul, 8. Kabul, 
418. 

Zounbara, see Jobnair. 

Zukru (var. Zukur), s. Kashmir, 8. 
Kabul, 356 g 3. 362 y 5. 

Zukur, see Zukru. 

7armat, s. Kabul, S. Kabul, 407 n 4, 
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